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Apology. 


(INTRODUCTORY.) 


Che publisher of this Magazine was 
‘brought up’ among Newspapers, 
Magazines, &e. The training of his 
boyhood and the employment of his 
manhood have been in the arts and 
mysteries which pertain to the neigh- 
borhood of Spruce aud Nassau streets 
in the city of New York. Of course 
the top of the strata, the upper-crust 
of the lamin in his geologic region 
is—the Publisher. . - To be- 
come a Publisher, was the dream of 
his youth (not altogether a dream, for, 
while yet a boy he published, for sev- 
eral inonths, the People’s Press, a not 
unnoticed weekly paper,) and the ain 
of.his manhood. Heunderstands the 
business thoroughly, and intends, if 
the requisite editorial matter can be 
furnished, to make this Magazine ‘one 
of the institutions of the country.’ 

He would seem to be the right man 
in the right place; for the class of 
whom he is the representative in 
Printing House Square, sorely need 
an independent voice in the ‘ fourth 
estate. Frederick Douglass has said 
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that ‘the twelve millions of blacks in 
the United States and its environs 
must occupy the notice and the care 
of the Almighty :’ these millions, in 
order to assert and maintain their 
rank as men among men, must speak 
for theinselves ; no outside tongue, 
however gifted with cloquence, can 
tell their story ; no outside eye, how- 
ever penetrating, can see their wants 5 
no outside organization, however be 
nevolently intended, nor however 
cunningly contrived, can develope 
the energies and aspirations which 
make up their mission. 

The wealth, the intellect, the Legis- 
lation, (State and Federal.) the pul- 
pit, and tle science of America, have 
concentrated on no one point so hear- 
tily as in the endeavor to write down 
the negro as something less than a 
nian: yet at the very moment of the 
triumph of this effort, there rans 
through the marrow of those who 
make it, an unaccountable conscious- 
ness, an aching dread, that this nvir 
faineant, this great black sluggurd, is 
somehow endowed with forces which 
are felt rather than seen, and which 
may in « some griin revel,’ 


‘ Shake the pillars of the commonweal |’ 
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And there is indeed reason for this 
“aching dread.’ The negro is some- 
thing more than mere endurance ; he 
is a force. And when the energies 
which now imbrute him exhaust them- 
selves—as they inevitably must—the 
force which he now expends in resist- 
ance will cause him to rise: his force 
can hardly be ineasured to-day ; the 
opinions regarding him are excessive ; 
his foes estimate him too low—his 
friends, perhaps, too high: besides, 
there is nof a-wanting among these 
latter, in spite of their own good feel- 
ings, that ‘tribe idolatry’ which re- 
gards him as ‘not quite us.” Twenty- 
five years ago, in the heat of the con- 
flict which terminated in the Emanci- 
pation Act of Great Britain, there was 
field an anti-slavery meeting in the 
city of Glasgow, at which a young 
black made a speech of such fashion, 
that it ‘brought down the house.’ Ie 
was followed by the eccentric but 
earnest and eloquent Willian Ander- 
gon, a minister of the Relief denomin- 
ation: Dr. Wardlaw, with silver 
tongue, had spoken, and George 
Thompson had revelled in his impet- 
uous eloquence. Kev. Mr. Ander- 
son’s subject was a minor one in the 

rograime, a sort of side dish ; yet 
fre began, continued, and ended in one 


of the most extraordinary bursts of 


eloquence, wit and sarcasm ever heard 
in Dr. Wardiaw’s chapel; people 
were carried away: at the end of the 
ineeting a friend congratulated Mr. An- 
derson, and casually asked how it was 
that he had got off such a grand speech? 
‘Hech mon!’ said Mr. Anderson, 
‘d’ye think I was gaen to be beaten 
by a black ?” 

But although we cannot fairly esti- 
mate the forces of the negro, we may 
approximate them. A handful of En- 


glish subdued ‘Ireland, and Enzglisl 


rule rather than English arms have so 
impenetrated the Celtic mind with 
oppression, that the only resistance to 
this oppression in the middle of the 
19th century culminates in Smith 
O’Brien, Thomas F. Meagher, and 
Joun Mrrcnen! Compare these with 
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Sam Ward, Frederick Douglass, or 
those who fought in Christiana, or the 
man who suffered himself to be scour- 
ved to death in Tennessee rather than 
betray his associate insurrectionists. 

The negro under the yoke of slavery 
has increased, without additions made 
by immigration, as rapidly during the 
last forty years, as have the whites in 
the whole country, aided by an im- 
mense immigration and the increase 
of the immigrants; and this increase 
of the negro in America, unlike that 
of the Irish in Ireland, is of a strong, 
healthy, durable stock. Now let tho 
Enropean immizration diminish, and 
the African slave trade revive—both 
which events are in esse—and the next 
forty years will present us with the 
slave States containing ten millions of 
whites, and nearly fifteen millions of 
slaves: and the proportion of the 
blacks to the whites in the United 
States, which is now oye-seventh, will 
be nearly one-half. In that event, it 
requires no prophet to foresce that the 
Underground Railroad, and the Chris- 
tian Religion—the two great satety- 
valves for the restless and energetic 
among the slaves —will be utterly in- 
competent to put off that event which 
was brought about by bloodshed in 
IIayti, and by timely legislation in the 
British West Indies. 

In 1850, a black, man insulted by a 
white boy in the streets of Sacramen- 
to, mildly resented by pushing the 
boy away: a white man passing by 
with asaw in his hand, caught the 
black by the wrist and sawed his hand 
off. The black went before a mayis- 
trate tu complain, when the minister 
of justice declined receiving the com- 
plaint, on the ground that no redress 
could be obtained. In 1858, we find 
a magistrate in California, in defiance 
of statute Jaw, admitting testimony 
of black men, and in the same year a 
bill to prevent further immigration of 
blacks, was defeated in the legislature 
of that State. In the debate on the 
subject, a member stated that ‘ the six 
thousand tree blacks in California were 
an industrious people, with six millions 
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of dollars in personal and real estate.’ 
This is about one thousand dollars per 


individual—a sum three times as great 


as the census of 1850 gives to the in- 
dividuals composing the farming pop- 
ulation of Vermont. 

Ina school exhibition in the city of 
New York, in December 1858, there 
were productions from twenty white, 
and one colored, Ward Schools; of 
the thirty prizes awarded, three were 
gained by the colored school; which 
may be thus formularized for the use 
of that distinguished archaologist, cra- 
niologist and ethnologist, Dr. 
Alabama :— 44; : gy: : black children’s 
intellect : white children’s intellect. 

In the Concours of the colleges of 
France iu 1858, the laurels once worn 
by Abelard, fell upon the brows of a 
black youth from Hayti, M. Faubert, 
who won the highest prize, two other 

oung Haytiens winning other prizes. 
It is well-known that not a few white 
Americans are among the students of 
the French colleges ; as none of these 
have yet won this distinguished honor, 
we must again formularize for Dr. 
Nott— 3 : 1 :: white American etu- 
dents in Paris: black Haytien students 
in Paris. 

Here, then, we have the vital force, 
the pliysical force, and some slight ink- 
lings of the yet undeveloped mental 
power of the negro. The negro is a 
constant quantity ; otherraces inay be, 
and are, variables; he is positive and 
reliable, and seems fixed so. Tle panic 
of 1857 was arrested by the cotton 
crop, and even at this moment, when 
the West is bankrupt, with its ‘en- 
chanted’ free laborers, and ‘ enchanted’ 
stores of grain, the vitality of trade is 
maintained by the products of black 
labor, which it is the ambition of the 
so-called republican party to sweep 
from the land. Whata glorious des- 
tiny awaits the negro when soil now fer- 
tilized by his agony and bloody sweat, 
shall teem under his energies, renewed 
and developed by frecdom ! for 

© Freedom hand in hand with labor, 

Walketh strong and brave, 


On the forehead of his neighbor 
No man writeth s!ave |” 
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Nott, of 


The negro is the ‘coming man, 
heralded by Dr. Arnold. The Euro- 
pean race would seem to have reached 
its destined development—of Arts in 
Greece, of Jurisprudence in Rome 
and of Industrial Economies in Eng- 
land and the United States. To ial 
vance still further, the tide of civiliza- 
tion requires what the great commoner 
of England prescribed tor Treland— 
new blood. And whence can this be 
procured, unless from a race hitherto 
uninixed in the current of civilization ? 

In addition to an expose of the con- 
dition of the blacks, this Magazine 
will have the ain to uphold and en- 
courage the now depressed hopes of 
thinking black men, in the United 
States—the men who, for twenty years 
and more have been active in conven- 
tions, in public meetings, in societies, 
in the pulpit, and through the press, 
cheering on and laboring on to promote 
emancipation, affranchisement and ed- 
ucation; some of them in, and sume 
of them past the prime of life, yet see, as 
the apparent result of their work and 
their sacrifices, only Fugitive Slave 
laws and Compromise bills, and the 
denial of citizenship on the part of the 
Federal and State Governments, and, 
saddest of all, such men as Seward and 
Preston King insulting the rights of 
their black constituents by voting toad- 
mit Oregon as a state with a constitn- 
tion denying to black men even an en- 


trance within its borders. 


It is not astonishing that the faith of 
such should grow weak, or that they 
should set up a breast-work in distant 
regions; yet it is clear that they are 
wrong to despond, wrong to change the 
scene of the contest. ‘The sterner and 
tiercer the conflict, the sterner and 
steadier should be the soldiers engaged 
in it, 
‘‘ Be sure, no earnest work 

Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 

Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails eo much 

It is not gathered as a grain of sard 

For carrying out God'send. Nocreatare works 


So ill observed, that there be’s casbiered. 
The honest, earnest mans must staud and work.!? 


Neither can it aid our cause to found 
an empire in Yvuruba; they might as 
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well have built a battery at Gibraltar 
to destroy Sevastopol. The guns won’t 
reach. Our cause is something higher, 
something holier than the founding of 
states. Any five hundred men with 
thews and sinews, and a modcrate 
share of prudence, can found a state ; it 
is nothing new or wonderful to do. 
And after we had founded such a state, 
our work in the United States would 
remain to be done by other hands. 
Our work here, is, to purify the State, 
and purify Christianity from the foul 
blot which here rests upon them. 

All articles in the Magazine, not 
otherwise designated, will be the pro- 
duets of the pens of colored men and 
women, from whoin we earnestly so- 
licit contributions, which, when used, 
wil: be paid for, according to the means 
of the Bublisher. 

We hope from these sources, articles 
grave and gay, things serious, and as 
the Rev. Mr. Hudson ey BAYS, 
‘things juicy.’ ‘The Tales of the 
Fugitives,’ to be initiated in our next 
nuinber, will leave the heart and the 
imagination not untouched. This one 
is § got up’ in rather a hurry, and we 
beg pardon for its many deficiencies. 


ea PO r a 
ALLEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Whatever claims the American 
School of Ethnology may lay to Sap- 
pho, Euclid, St. Cyprian, or Terentius, 
they must yield to the negro an un- 
doubted share in Puehkin, the Ne- 
gro-Russian poet, in Placido the Ne- 
Biel poet, and in Dunas the 

egro-Celtic Historian, Dramatist and 
Romancer. 

The grand parents of M. Dumas 
were the Marquis de la Pailleterie, a 
wealthy planter of St. Domingo, and 
a negress of that island; his father 
was a famous cavalry officer under 
Napoleon. The death of his father 
leaving him destitute, young Dumas 
repaired to Paris, with letters to Gen- 
eral Foi (an old companion in arms of 
Gen. Dumas,) seeking employment: af- 
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sition, and Dumas’ 


ter questioning him of his attainments, 
Gen. Foi was about to give up in des- 
pair, when he accidentally discovered 
that young Dumas wrote a neat and 
rapid hand > he procured him a clerk- 
ship in the office of the Secretary of 
the Duke of Orleans (afterward Louis 
Philippe.) The leisure of Dumas was 
occupied in satiating that prodigious 
thirst for knowledge which has dis- 
tinguished the youth of energetic men 
preparing to make their mark. A 
representation of Hamlet first touched 
his latent genius for dramatic compo- 
earlicet play, 
Henry ITT, et sa Cour, was the result 
it Was a great snecess; and the brain 


and pen of Dumas have been steadily, 


And 


marvellously at work ever since. 


not only his own pen and brain, but 
the pen and brains of dozens of scribes, 
aud as many authors in the employ 
or under the auspices of this great 


book-wright. 

A captions and pitiful eriticism; on 
the part of British and American wri- 
ters, has objected to Dumas, that, very 


many of his plays and nonvellettes are 


the products of the brains of others 


simply altered and retouched by his 
own 


hand. A generous objection, 
truly, on the part of those who wor- 


ship Shakespeare, and sing praises to 


the hosts of those, down to Scott, 
Moore and Byron, who bear the samo 
relation to Shakespenre, that the old 
painter Re presente subsequent pocts 
to bear to Homer. Take from Shakes- 
peare, all his borrowed stories, and 
what of invention have we left? 

We beg pardon—we do not mean 
to compare Dumas with Shakspeare 
—there is time enongh, these two 
hundred years, for a negro drama- 
tist to rise in rivalry with ce bard of 
Avon; perhaps Scott might be mem- 
tioned in comparison with Dumas; as 
novelists, a8 limners of the manners, 
language and customs of the middle 
ages, there is a strong parallelism be- 
tween them; in descriptive writing, 
Scott, who revelled in the outdvor life 
of the 


‘ Land of the moantain and the flood,’ 


Alexander Dumas. 5 


and painted scenery all the more viv- 
idly at the dull desk of the Court 
of Sessions, exeelled Dumas; but in 
grasp and breadth of view, in. the fair 
and just estimate of men and events, 
required in the Historian, or [Histori- 
eal novelist, Dumas is immeasurably 
the superior of Scott. Compare § #im- 
mantel Phillihert? or ‘Muargurite de 
Valors, with the ‘Convenanters,’ or 
‘Gaul et Prance,)* with the ‘ llistory 
of Napoleon.’ 

Nota few of the works of Dumas 
have reached American readers by 
the mediuin of translation and republi- 
cation. Of their high merit it is suf- 
ficient evidence to say that three of 
them have been republished by the 
Appletons, as part of their selection 
of Standard Novels, It is a signiticant 
fact, however, that these very distin- 
guished and very honorable publishers 
could not find room for the name of 
Alexander Dumas in their Cyclopedia 
of Biography, puplished in 1856. M. 
Dumas can be found in their catalogue 
with publishers’ laudations — but in 
their Biography? ‘And if not, why 
not? 


e@eo 


Civilization. 


ON PHYsIOAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


ITS DEPENDENCE 


BY JAMES M’CUNE SMITH. 


‘A full development of the reasoning faculty 
can only take place where physical circumstan- 
ces conspire. It ia to the climate of England and 
France that the buman race is indebted for the 
intellect of Newton and Lapiace.’.—Dr. Draper: 
Chimistry of Plants, p. 12. 


An investigation of the physical 
circumstances that have contributed 
to civilization, is matter of impor- 
tance in at least two points of view. 
First, an analysis of these circum- 
stances will tend to decide whether 
human advancement be the result of 
the innate superiority of any portion 
of the human race, or whether it re- 


* Translated and republished by the Langleyr 
in 1841, under the title of ‘ Democracy in France.’ 
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sult from adventitious phenemena; 
and secondly, the same analysis may 
reduce civilization to the condition of 
a@ science, successful cultivation of 
which will rapidly promote human 
progress. 

In the hope of attracting attention 
to this important investigation, the 
following views are respectfully sub- 
mitted, 

The essential condition of civiliza- 
tion is expressed in the etymology of 
the word, which is derived trom civia, 
co-ivis, ‘cuming together’ ‘in unum; 
co euntes vivunt. Not only is the 
dwelling and assembling together of 
men an essential condition of civiliza- 
tion, but, the more men mingle, the 
larger the dwelling together, the 
greater ig their advancement: and 
whatever has prevented men from 
coming together, whether self-impo- 
sed laws, difference of language, cli- 
mate, or geographical pnsition, these 
have, and do _ constitute barriers 
against civilization ; and in proportion 
as these barriers have been broken 
down, mankind have advanced. 

Climate, and geographical position 
being the prominent physical phenom- 
ena which affect civilization, we will 
look into their influences ; beginning 
with 


CLIMATE. 


Extreme climates are not distin- 
guished as the centres of civilization. 
n Russia as well as India, civiliza- 
tion is an exotic; but why? The 
reason may be found in the physical 
organization of mankind. The inde- 
pendent temperature of the human 
body is abont 98° Fahrenheit: this 
temperature is maintained in the hu- 
man being by the combustion which 
results trom the process of breathing. 
By each breath we draw, the blood 
in our lungs is raised two degrees in 
temperature: and as all the blood in 
the body dashes through the lungs 
once in every three minutes, the heat 
lost in the circulation of the blood 
seis the body, is constantly re- 
placed by the combustion in the lungs. 
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This combustion is rapid, or slow, in 
roportion sa the air around the body 
1s colder, or warmer than the inde- 
pendent temperature of tle body. 
An excessively rapid, or slow com- 
bustion, are alike unfavorable to the 
physical development of the human 
frame. Inaclimate where the air is 
at the temperature of zero, there is a 
differance of 98° between the heat of 
the air and that of the human body 
exposed to it: and, in order that man 
may live in such climate, he must de- 
velope a very large quantity of heat 
by Peover ona. rapidity of combus- 
tion in his lungs. In order to support 
such combustion, the blood must be 


furnished with a large proportion of 


carbon; the food niust be large in 
quantity and coarse and oily in qual- 
ity: even then, so much of the lend 
is consumed in respiration, that too 
little is lett for the full development 
of the human frame : hence the huge 
appetites and small stature of the hy- 
perborean races. 

Hence also, an excessively cold cli- 
mate, by arresting the full develop- 
ment of the human frame, also arrests 
the full development of the physical 
strength in man, an clement necessary 
to civilization. 

Other facts must be taken into the 
account. M. Quetelet has shown that 
the power of the human frame to re- 
sist cold, is greatest, at the age of 17 
hanes atter which age, the frame is 
ess and less able to endure an ex- 
tremely cold temperature. The same 
writer has demonstrated, that in man 
the maximum of physical strength (and 
of the passions) occurs at 25 years of 
age; whilst the maximuin of intellect- 
ual power does not occur until after 
the 30th and 35th year of age. 

From these facts it follows that a peo- 
ple, advancing .in civilization, require 
to be in force, in other words, require 
a large proportion of their number to 
be in full health and development at 
25 years of age, for physical strength ; 
and a large proportion in full devel- 
opinent at from 35 to 40 years of age 
for intellectual power. 
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In extremely cold climates, the 
mass of the population are cut off be- 
fore reaching twenty-five years of age 
—and hence do not reach the max- 
imum of physical nor intellectual 
power. And those who do reach 
these maxima, having already passed 
the age when they best endure rigor 
of climate, are more and more de- 
pressed by this last clement, which 
they are less able to bear up against, 
every year they reach beyond seven- 
teen.* Besides, this imperfect devel- 
opment occurs in @ region where na- 
ture offers the most formidable physi- 
eal barriers to civilization. And these 
facts, together, affurd aimple reason 
why excessively cold climates have 
not been the centres from which have 
radiated huiman civilization. 


In extremely cold climates, the in- 
dependent heat of the human body is 
maintained by a rapid combustion, or 
consumption of the particles of which 
the body is composed (all which par- 
ticles are held in solution by the ven- 
ous blood as it passes throngh the 
lungs :) and this rapid combustion is 
owmg to the necessity of maintaining 
the independent heat of the body, 
when there isa great difference \e- 
tween that heat, and the temperature 
of the surrounding air. Starting from 
this great difference, we arrive at a 
point in temperature orclimate,where 
there is less difference between the 
climate temperature and the indepen- 
dent Theat of the human body ; here, 
the combustion will be slower, the 
consumption of particles less rapid, 
and the development of physical pow- 
er will also be relatively greater. 
Keeping on in the same direction we 
arrive at another point in temperature, 
which exactly cotncides with the 
independent heat of the human body. 
In this last instance combustion (by 


* This accounts for an apparent snomaly. An 
Englishman, wbo has reached full physical devel- 
opment in the mild climate of Britain can brave 
the climate of Moscow with one half the clothing 
required by anative : because the latter has never 
reached the development enjoyed by the former. 
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respiration) will almost entirely cease, 
or will raise the blood two degrees 
above the natural standard (fever.) 
We have only to do with the foriner 
alternative. Combustion almost ccas- 
ing, there will occur no change in the 
blood: the particles which should 
have been views off by del heel, 
remain, and the unchanged blood, 
loaded with these effete particles, 
steadily depresses physical vigor. 
Nature has partially provided 
against this high temperature, in 
granting to the people of the tropics a 
skin which contains an claborate re- 
frigerator :* for, the carbon or elar- 
eval placed immediately beneath the 
uticle in the dark complexioned por- 
tion of mankind is a@ non-conductor, 
which isolates the temperature of the 
body from that of the surrounding hot 
air. The temperature of the blood of 
the body, thus kept low until it enters 
the lungs, can be raised in the lungs 
by respiration: hence combustion 
measurable occurs; the effete parti- 
cles are thrown off; the blood under- 
goes the requisite change ; and physi 
cal vigor is to sume extent developed. 
Notwithstanding this provision, it is 
not possible that the intertropical ra- 
ees can have a physical vigor and de- 
velopment equal to those who dwell 
in a more tempcrate climate ; lirst, 
because the air in the tropics for the 
most part, contains more vapor of 
water, and consequently less oxygen, 
than the air of the temperate regions : 
and as oxygen is the cause of combus- 
tion in the lungs, the smaller propor- 
tion of oxygen is accompanied by a 
less rapid combustion ; and a smaller 
development of physical strength. 
Ilence, the dark races in hot climates 
have flattened chests, from the rela- 


* Although during some days in habitable pla- 
ces, the thermometer continues above 130 deg. 
Fabre. no portion of the human race could endure 
this heat for a length of time. The bighest mean 
anoual temperature recorded is 87 deg. and the 
hottest month 91 deg.; at Masfaoua ia Abyssinia. 
Even duriog the hottest month, the mean temper- 
atare was 7 deg. lower than that of the human 
body. 
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tively less exercise or expansion of 
their lungs in breathing. 

Secondly, the dark races of the tro- 
pics gain in physical development 
when transported to a temperate 
climate. The colored population, en- 
slaved and free, of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, are the descendants of thoee 
who, from 50 to 200 years ago, were 
removed from the African coast. This 
Atric-Amcrican race, are not only far 
ee in physical symmetry and de- 
velopinent, to pure Africans now 
found on the coast, but actually equal 
in these respects the white race of 
Old Dominion, who have never lived 
in any but a temperate clime. Facts 
indicate, further, that the excessively 
hot climate is more favorable to phy- 
sical development, than an excessively 
cold climate. Having considered the 
extreme climates, return for a mo- 
ment to the mean or temperate zone. 
Blessed with a climate neither too 
near, nor too far removed from, the 
independent temperature of the hn- 
man body, the people of the middle 
latitudes enjoy tlie happy mean 
wherein respiration performs its fune- 
tions with a well balanced relation to 
the ends which they subserve: there 
results a combustion sufficient to car- 
ry off the effete particles from the 
blood, and which leaves the same suf: 
ficiently enriched for a full and har- 
mnonious development of a vigorous 


ph Nee frame. 


ut, What has physical development 
to do with civilization? It is true 
that civilization las originated, and 
made the greatest advances in the 
climate which produces the greatest 
physical vigor in mankind: but this 
inay be mere coincidence, or may re- 
sult from innate superiority in the ra- 
ces living in said liiaate: It is even 
a prevalent opinion that physical 
strength is a matter so distinct from 
and independent of intellectual pow- 
er, that the presence of the one implies 
the absence of the other; thews and 
sinewe, the bone and inuscle of a 
country are abstractly regarded as 
widely distinct from the thought of 
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that country. These views, however, 
are bascd upon insufficient grounds, 
upon exceptions rather than general 
laws. ‘The pale cast of thougiit,’ the 
attenuated student, and the proverbial 
ill-health of men devoted to study— 
all effects of the excessive wear of ro- 
bust frames, are assumed to be the 
causes of superior intellectual power. 

An investigation of the personel of 
men of powerful mind shows them, 
generally, possessed of great physical 
vigor. Carlyle somewhere exclaims 
with huge delight that Shakespeare 
could have ‘ struck a right good blow :’ 
and gathers this from the style of 
Shakespeare. Burns, Scott, Wilson, 
Macaulay, Berzelius, Davy, Cuvier 
and our Webster, are a few among 
thonsand of instances. Writers of 
fiction—Bulwer, for example in Eu- 
gene Aram—simp! el ek nature 
when they endow their pale, slender, 
intellectual heroes with marvelous 
pliysical energy. Dr. Metcalfe, in his 
great work on Caloric, shows conclu- 
sively that withont a full supply of 
healthy blood at the brain, the mind 
cannot be vigorous : and, that in small 
men, of powerful mind, there will al- 
ways be found a capacions pair of 
lungs, ee great physical vigor, 
as well as the necessary supply of 
healthy blood. Indeed, a necessary 
condition, for long continued mental 
application, is, a vigorous physical 
frame, for, without such frame or con- 
stitution, the body wonld not be able 
to endure the wear and tear of hard 
study. 

In this connexion, the observations, 
or rather experiments of M. Peron, 
quoted by Quetelet, are curious and 
instructive. M. Peron, by means of 
a dynameter, measured the strength 
of many persons of the following na- 
tions, with the following results, 


New Hollauders (savage) 14.8 
Malays of Timor 16.8 
breuch enilors 22 1 


(On Man, P. 68.) 


In this comparison the intellectual 
keep parallel with the physical 
strength. Weakest of all, is the New 
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Hollander, the most debased savage 
on the face of the globe: next comes 
the Malay, of, doubtless, Indian ori- 
vin, and endowed with some advances 
beyond barbarisin : strongest of all, 
by a proportion three times greater 
than separates the other two are thie 
French sailors, by far the most advan- 
eed in civilization and intellectual 
power. 


And furthermore, if we look at the 
sources whence nations, advanced in 
civilizations, draw their intellectual 
power, these sources will be found to 
spring from the common people—the 
physically vigorous. England has 
drawn far more of her intellectual 
glory trom those who win their bread 
by the sweat of their brows, than from 
those whose foreheads are gilded b 
the coronct. The people, we contend: 
are the source of intellectual as well 
as of political power; they are not 
only the bone and sinew, but also the 
heart and brain of a nation. Each 
blow of the hammer, each strain of 
the muscle, every effort of the body, 
made with a will, stirs anew the cur- 
rent of life, which is also the current 
of thouglit, and the soul freshens and 
grows stronger: hence new thought, 
the thought of progress, the stirrer-up 
of true civilization, always springs 
from the people,—conservatism, from 
the slower current of the Aristocracy. 
A people, therefore, whose ‘common 
destiny ’ is ‘labor,’ is of necessity des- 
tined to advance civilization. 


In these remarks, we speak of man, 
not the individual, but in the aggre- 
gate. Take one hundred thousand 
men in a viven portion of the globe, 
and another hundred thousand in ano- 
ther, and differently climated portion 
of the earth. Obtain the average 
strength of each party ; and it will bo 
found that the party which produces 
the greater physical, will also produce 
the greater intellectual power: it will 
also be found that this stronger party 
will live in the climate the better fitted 
to develope physical vigor in the hu- 
man being. 
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The next topic is the influence of 


GKOGRAPIIICAL POSITION 


upon civilization ; a subject which has 
nut yet received the profound atten- 
tion to which it is justly entitled. 
Men advanced in the ‘Arts of War and 
Peace,’ are so apt to attribute this ad- 
vancement to innate superiority. of 
race-—the Great Idol of the Tribe-— 
that they care little to seek in other 
sources the causes of their greatness. 
Geographical position has two dis- 
tinct relations to civilization: J ¢rst, 
the climatic or climate influence, em- 
bracing temperature (which has been 
briefly treated above,) geodacsic, di- 
rection and prevalence of winds, &c. 
Secondly, the facilities or obstacles 
which geobraphical position may af-. 
ford to the intercourse of mankind. 
In regard to tho latter of these to- 
pics, Thirlwall, in his Iistory of 
Greece, says, § The character of every 
cople is more or less closely connec- 
ted with that of its land. The station 
which the Greeks tilled among nations, 
the part which they acted, and the 
works which they accomplished, de- 
pended in a great measure on the po- 
sition which they occupied on the face 
of the globe. The manner and degree 
in which the nature of the country af- 
fected the bodily and imental frame 
and the social institutions of its in- 
habitants, may not be so easily deter- 
inined ; but its physical aspect is cer- 
tainly got less important in an_his- 
torical point of view than it is striking 
and interesting in itself.’ 
It has been observed by Professor 
Ritter, ¢ that the civilization of coun- 
tries is greatly influenced by their 
geographical forms, and by the rela- 
tion which the interior spaces bear to 
the extent of coast. To every thirty 
seven square miles of continent in 
Europe, there is one mile of coast ; 
Asia has one hundred and five, Africa 
one hundred and thirty seven square 
iniles of continent to one mile of 
coast. The ramitications of Asia, ex- 
cluded from the continental trapezi- 
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zation is not discusse 


um are one fifth bart, of Europe one 
third part of the entire continent: 
Atrica is of compact and undivided 
form, with natural barriers) which 
render access to the great regions of 
the interior remarkably difficult. In 
Africa there inay be said tu be no 
branches whatever: in Asia the stock 
is much greater in proportion to the 
branches, and thence the more highly 
advanced culture of the branches has 
remained for the most part excluded 
from the great interior space. In Eu- 
rope on the other hand, from the dit- 
ferent relation of its spaces, the con- 
dition of the external parts had much 
greater influence on the interior. 
I{ence, the higher culture of Greece 
and Italy penetrated more easily into 
the interior, and gaveto the whole 
continent one harmonious character 
of civilization, while Asia contains 
many separate regions, which may be 
compared individually to Europe, and 
each of which could receive only its 
peculiar kind of culture from its own 
branches. Africa, deficient in these 
endowments of nature, and wanting 
both separating gults ,and inland seas, 
could obtain no share in the expansion 
of that fruitful tree, which, having 
driven its roots deeply in the heart of 
Asia, spread its branches and blossoma 
over the western and southern tracts 
of the same continent, and expanded 
its crown over Europe. In Egypt 
alone it possessed a river so formed as 
to favor the developement of similar 
productions.’—(Prichard’s Researches 
into the Physical Mist. of mankind, 
Vol. 2. p. 354.) 


The same views hold in regard to 
the American continent, where the 
most remarkable advances in civili- 
zation were found in Central America, 
where the proporrtion of coast to the 
interior spaces approaches nearest to 
the standard of Europe. 


These views relate to the spread ra- 
ther than to the orzgzn of civilization. 


The influence of Geographical position 


on the origin or developement of civili- 
by Ritter nor 
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Prichard; To this latter point we 
would solicit special attention. 

The manner in which lange propor- 
tion of coast effects the developemen 
of civilization is two fold. First, its 
influence on the temperature of the 
land; secondly, the facility it affords 
for the intercourse of those variously 
endowed by various climatic influen- 
ces. 

Large bodies of water have the 
power of equalising, or rendering less 
excessive, the temperature of whatever 
land nay be in their vicinity. Water 
remains fluid and eoherent under a 
range of 180 Fahr., from 32°, the 
freezing to 212°, the boiling or gas- 
eous point. When heat falls upon 
the surtace of water, it is not all ab- 
sorbed therein; for a large portion is 
thrown off said surface, in the vapor 
of water. This vapor is extremely 
small globules of water kept at a dis- 
tance from each other by the expan- 
sive power of the heat, which they 
carry off from the surface of the wa- 
ter, which is left nearly as cool as the 
heat found it; and this vapor requires 
so inuch heat for the purpose of inain- 
taining itself a vapor, that its actual 
temperature, measured by a thermo- 
meter, is very little greater than the 
surface of the water forsaken by it ; 
and any sudden abstraction of this va- 
porizing heat, is followed by conden- 
sation of the vapor into—rain for ex- 
ample. 

It the calorific rays of the sun, ca- 
pable of raising the temperature of 
the air to 128°, fall upon the sub- 
jacent surface of the ocean at a tem- 
perature of 70°, this latter surface 
will not be raised to the temperature 
of the air; because, of the heat falling 
upon it a large proportion would be 
incessantly occupied in converting the 
surface of the water into vapor; and 
this vapor, cooler than the surround- 
ing air into which it rises, would ac- 
tually cool the air; and the remainder 
of the heat would raise the surface of 
the ocean only 5° or 6° in tempera- 
ture. And this would be the case, 
were the heat of the sun constantly 
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applied to the surface of the water. 
But as solar heat falls on any given 
portion of the globe, only 12 out of 
24 hours, and as the vapor of water 
rises up and is driven oft by currents 
of air, the surface of the ocean cools 
again during the intermission of solar 
heat. 

Let calorific rays of the intensit 
128° fall upon a surface of ven 
Land, having no cooling apparatus, 
such as water is furnished with, admits 
this intense heat into its surface, upon 
and iinmediately beneath which this 
heat accumulates, gaining inore by 
day as it loses by radiation at night, 
until at length it becomes as hot as 
the superincumbent air, during the 
extreme heat of the day. 

Assuming the same temperature of 
the air, lzs° Fahr., if we place be- 
neath it land and water adjacent, the 
surface of the land will of necessity be 
hotter than the surface of the ocean ad- 
joining. And, moreover, vast superti- 
cies of Jand, such as the desert of Sa- 
hara, and the Plains of Hindustan, 
will reach a much higher temperature 
than strips of land environed with wa- 
ter in the same latitudes, as Central 
Aierica and the Indian Islands; for, 
in these latter instances, particularly 
at night, the hot air risiug from the 
surface uf the land is replaced by the 
cool air froin the neighboring water 
surtace. 

The converse of these phenomena 
occur in the low temperatures of the 
high latitudes, where the land cools 
more rapidly than the water, and 
where, consequently, vast superficies 
of land are colder by many degrees 
than strips of land anvironed by large 
surfaces of water. The land, during 
the night, (which is long), parts with 
more heat, by direct radiation from its 
surface, than it received from the sun 
during the day. The water-surface 
only parts with its heat by vaporiza- 
tion; the colder the air, the slower 
the vaporization. And further, the 
cold water on the surtace sinks to the 
bottom and is replaced by the water 
from the depths of the ocean, which is 
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warmed by the slow accumulation of 
the heat of the summer. In some 
deep lakes, in high latitudes, tor ex- 
ample Lake Seneca in New-York, the 
surtace is not frozen during the cold- 
est winters, when the thermometer 
ranges near zero during a large por- 
tion of a month. 

Moscow lies in 55° 45/, and Dun- 
fermline in Scotland lies in 56° 5/ 
north latitude. The mean tempera- 
ture of the winter in Moscow is 14° 
Fahr., and of Dunfermline 36° Mos- 
cow is placed in the centre of a vast 
area of almost unbroken land surface. 
Dunfermline lies in an Island-~ sur- 
rounded by the German and Atlantic 
oceans. Itis evident that the differ- 
ence of the mean temperature of their 
Winters, some 22°, is in favor of the 
superior physical development, and 
therefore mental endowments of the 
Scot; and this difference is wrouglit 
entirely by Geographical position. 

Hence we perceive the vast illimi- 
tible ocean, the emblem of eternity, 
tempering the earth in every zoue, 
and rendering its aid to the develop- 
ment of those powers in man which 
are essential to hisadvancement. And 
it is the power of the ocean, which to- 
gether with the prevalence of westerly 
winds in nothern latitudes, renders 
the eastern coasta of continents milder 
in temperature than the western. 

We next proceed to consider the in- 
fluence of Geographical position on 
the faculties or hinderances to the in- 
tercourse of variously endowed races 
or people. If civilization be the re- 
sult of the assembling together of 
men, then, whatever favors such as- 
sembling is an essential condition to- 
wards civilization. 

It is a seeming parodox, that man, 
an inhabitant of the land, should be 
more readily assembled with his fel- 
low inan by the juxtaposition of wa- 
ter; yet this seeming paradox, within 
certain wide limits, is sober truth. A 
cluster of islands, even at a great dis- 
tance from continents, produce that 
free intercourse which stimulates hu- 
man ingenuity, ina larger degree than 
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central positions in the heart of large 
continents. Compare the New Zea- 
landers with the Tartar hordes of the 
steppes of Asia. But, insular position 
in the neighborhood of a well indented 
continent, seems the very best assein- 
blave of Geographical advantages tor 
the production of civilization. it New 
Zealand be compared with Italy, we 
find them alinost exact antipodes, 
with a most perfect similitude of out- 
line. The New Zealanders are the 
Romans of the South Pacific, the con- 
quering race, the most energetic of 
that region in body and mind. But 
New Zealand had no neighboring con- 
tinent on which to send her resistless 
cohorts, else there would have been re- 
enacted in the South-western what 
long ago occurred in the North-eastern 
hemisphere. The New Zcalanders 
have made good fight, nay, successful 
light against the inroads of European 
civilization, and against the superior 
discipline of British troops. 

The prevalence of large and naviga- 
ble rivers, of inlets or gulphs, virtually 
converts a continent into so many ag- 
gregate Islands with easy intercoin- 
munication. Traffic, intercourse, civil- 
ization follow, under such geographi- 
eal circumstances. But why ? Why 
should the inhabitants of half insular 
Europe, germinate and develope a 
more perfect and rapid civilization 
than that of the myriads who people 
the vast unbroken spaces of continen- 
tal Asia? 

The idea of freqnent intercourse 
alone, will scarcely answer this ques- 
tion ; for the Nomadic and semi-No- 
madie tribes of Asia, in changing their 
pasture grounds, travel in the course 
of a few years over an area more ex- 
tensive than Enrope, and meet, in 
their migrations, and have temporary 
intercourse with many other tribes, 
moving in opposite directions. Theso 
tribes have not advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and for sufficient reasons, The 
wild freedom of the Nomadic lite na- 
turally scorns and even abhors the 
acts to which men must resort in order 
to embrace a stationary life, whether 
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astoral or c vic. Besides, the very 
Intercourse b + een these migratory 
tribes occurs between nien of the game 
physical and mental endowments. 

On the other hand, the intercourse 
between the inhabitants of Enrope oc- 
cur between men of different mental 
and physical endowinents. This, how- 
ever, does not infer difference of race, 
for there is but one human race, made 
ekeinou aimatos “ of the same blood.” 
The difference, we mean, is such as 
eprings from the difference in the cli- 
ay or geographical position of man- 

nd. 

That the differences in the mental 
and physical constitutions of men, do 
arise from climatic or geographical 
causes may readily be proven. The 
Anglo-Saxon race, as a class of people 
in onr midst complacently style them- 
selves,came to this continent some 
two centurics ago. Not only do these 
people now differ very greatly from 
the original stock, whose unchanged 
descendants are to be found in the Bri- 
tish Isles, but they also differ from each 
other in the various parts of North 
America. A New-Englander resem- 
bles an Englishinan in scarcely any 
physical or mental endowment, and 
differs in these respects from a Ken- 
tuckian or Georgian also; yet all are 
descendants of the great Anglo-Saxon 
race, and possibly are the unmingled 
off-shoots of one and the same family. 
As a whole, the American branch of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, is thinner in 
person, and more rapid in tempera- 
ment than the British continuation of 
the same stock. In parts, we have 
the inhabitants of Vermont with all 
the physical characteristics of the 
Xanthous race, to wit, yellow hair and 
light eyes. And again we have the 

ple of Georgia with the dark or 
rown hair and black eyes of the Me- 
lanic variety of mankind. And if, as 
these facts prove, the same stock of 
men, placed under different geographi- 
cal influences, undergo a change in 
mental and physical endowments, this 
change must result from the geogra- 

, , influences. In other words, cer- 
phicai 
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tain localities, nay, every locality, will 
produce certain peculiarities in the 
mental and physical constitution of 
whatever men continuously reside 
thereon. 

Many facts uphold this curious and 
important view. Two centuries have 
been sufficient to stamp upon the peu- 
ple of these United States, physical 
and mental peculiarities which the 
world readily recognises to be Ameri- 
ean. Nor isthis all. The American 
people descended from early emi- 
grants, are rapidly assuming the phy- 
sical typeof the Aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of this continent. This fact was 
first inentioned to the writer by an 
artist, who, some years ago, took casts 
American 


of many distinguished 
Statesmen. Its accuracy may be sue- 


cessfully tested by an examination of 
any Daguerrian National Gallery. 

Another instance: Mrs. Meredith, 
of England, in her book of travels in 
New South Wales, says of the Anglo- 
Saxons in that region: ‘The children 
are mostly pale and slight, though 
healthy, with very light hair and eyes. 
* * * They grow up tall; the girls 
often very prot and delicate looking 
whilst young, though very often dis- 
figured by bad teeth, * * * Theo 
boys grow up long and often lanky, 
seldom showing the strong, athletic 
build so common at home; or, if they 
do, it is spoiled by round shonlders 
and a narrow chest; and what puz- 
zles me exceedingly to account for, 
a very large proportion of both male 
and feinale natives snuffie dreadful- 
ly—just the same nasal twang as 
many Americans have. Insome cases 
English parents have come out here 
with English-born children. These 
all speak clearly and well, and conti- 
nue to do so, whilst those born atter 
the parents arrive in the colony, have 
the detestable snuffie.’ 

Dr. Prichard remarks: ‘In general 
the tribes (of Western Africa) inhabit- 
ing elevated countries in the interior 
are very superior to those who dwell 
on low tracts on the sea coast; and 
this superiority is manifest both in 
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mental and bodily qualities. Not only 
the Mandingos and Fulahs, but all the 
other races yet described, who are 
aborigines of mountainous regions are 
more intelligent than the maritime 
tribes, as well as physieally superior 
to them.’* In the same volume, (pp. 
168, 142, 309, et passim), this distin- 
guished writer shows by clear and con- 
clusive proof. 1st. That change of cli- 
mate hus converted the physical char- 
acteristics of Jews into those of ne- 
groes. 2dly. That the saine cause has 
changed the pliysical characteristics 
of the latter to the complexion and 
hysiognomy of Neapolitans and Sici- 
fae And 3dly. That the Greeks of 
the present day have the same plhysi- 
cal, and some of the intellectual char- 
acteristics of the Greeks of old. (p. 
505. 
These and kindred facts establish 
the following propositions: That any 
certain geographical position produces 
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emigrants may come to that locality, 
and continue thereon for a period of 
at least two hundred years. 

Now, the bearing of these facts 
and propositions upon our argument. 
Since civilization depends upon the 
frequent intercourse of men differing 
in physical and mental endowments, 
it follows that whatever geographical 
positions throw together men thus dif- 
terently endowed, such positions, or lo- 
calities, or assemblage of localities, of 
themselves essentially conduce to civil- 
ization, A country, frequently inter- 
spersed with mountaine, plains, rivers 
and sea coasts, will produce greater 
pay eica and mental variety in the in- 
1abitants thereof, than a land celdom 
if at all diversified by these geopra- 
phical varieties. The opposite banks 
of the same river, owing to some pecu- 
liarity in geological or climatic feature, 
will produce a greater diversity in the 
same variety of the human family, 


certain peculiarities in the physical|/than can be afforded by one thousand 


and mental characteristics of men re- 
siding thereont : that a change of geo- 
graphical position changes the char- 
acteristics, physical and mental, of any 
portion of the human race, who may 
undergo this change: that any given 
locality will maintain the same char- 
acteristics In a people continuously re- 
siding thereon, and will also, in course 
of tine, produce the same claracter- 
istics in the descendants of whatever 


* Physicel Hietory Mankind, vol. 2. p. 8&7. The 
latter remerk confirme our view of the influence 
of temperature on physical development ; fur the 
mouutainvas regione. within the tropice, frequent- 
ly enjoy the mild temperature of the middle zone 
of the earth. 


¢ ‘The earliest names given by the ancients t 
the fubableauts of countries to the nortbwajds o: 
the Euxine are descriptive of their pbyeicul chur- 
acters or cxternal apject; and there nemer 
though they belonged to raccs who bave lony 
wince dieapcared from the Pountic cc uutrier, yet 
indicate pbysical characters similar to thore o: 
the present iubabitents’ ‘ Nature,’ rays M. 
Kruse, ‘is always like bherrelf, and producea +im- 
ilar offepring ander similar external conditions. 
It would appear that certain climates are favuru- 
ble to the development of euch physical charac- 
ters, whieb take place wherever theee sre found. 
and disappear in races which are removed fiom 
wader their influence.” 1d., vol. 3, p. 446. 
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times the distance in a plain and level 
country. 

In Great Britain and Ireland for ex- 
ample, (all which may be contained 
in a beeen one thousand miles 
long by six hundred broad), there is 
greater and more frequent diversity in 
the physical and mental endowmenis of 
the juhinbitants than can be found in 
any area ten times greater, cut out of 
the solid trapezium of Asia or of Afri- 
cn. Not only do what may be termed 
island continents, afford facilities for 
freqnent intercourse among men, they 
also furnish intercourse between men 
of varions plrysical and mental endow- 
ments; and constantly reproduce this 
intercourse, by constantly reproducing 
differently endowed varieties of man- 
kind. 

These views gain force from the cir- 
onmstance that the varieties of man- 
kind who have advanced Euro) can 
civilization to ite present heiyht, are 
offsprings from the sume stock 1) at 
now wanders ever the sleppes of Asia, 
or are petrified into the barbaric castes 
of India. The identity of the Greek 
and Latin languages with the Sans- 
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krit, or sacred language of the [in- 
dus, indisputably point out the kin- 
dred origin of the Indians and these 
classical nations. ‘From the neigh- 
borhood of the Bish-Balig (or the tine 
towns) issued those successive swarms 
which traversed the rivers of thie 
Euxine and made their way into Eu- 
rope, first under the names of Hunns, 
and afterwards under those of Chazars, 
Bulgarians and Komarians.’ (Vol. 1V. 
p. 315.) These races all came from 
the neighborhood of the lake Baikal, 
and are identical with the same great 
Turkish race, part of which still occu- 
ies the mountain-environed region of 
Bien-Balig, in a state barely removed 
from barbarism ; another portion hav- 
ing over-ran the sontheastern part of 
Europe, and the adjacencies of Asia, 
comprise the present Ottomans, con- 
siderably advanced in civilization ; and 
still another portion mingled with the 
inhabitants of central Europe, in a still 
more favorable geographical position, 
have carried civilization to the highest 
limit yet attained upon this globe. 

It may be objected to tliese views, 
that they do not account for all the 
phenomena ;—for instance, the station- 
ary or retrograde movements of na- 
tions dwelling in geographical posi- 
tions most favorable to the develop- 
ment of civilization. The reply to this 
objection, is, that certain geographical 
positions are capable of producing and 
advancing civilization of a certain type 
to its utmost stage of development, and 
that beyond this type there are general 
or grand advances, which can only be 
accomplished by the blending or amal- 
gamating the civilization of one type 
with that of another type, more ad- 
vanced, or perhaps a complementary 
co-ordinate. And, moreover, the ad- 
vancement of civilization in a continu- 
ous stream, is impossible in any one 
given geographical location, because 
no one location upon the globe is fur- 
nished even with the physical requi- 
sites of such advancement. The civil- 
ization of Egypt could originate and 
grow perfect in no part of the earth, 
except such as the Nile or a similar 
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stream should overflow in periods syn- 
chronous with certain astronomical 
events. Nor could Egyptian civiliza- 
tion develop, in Egypt, the more ideal 
and beautiful type of Greek civiliza- 
tion, nor yet the civilization of Great 
Britain—and fur obvious physical rea- 
sons. 

Having advanced any type of civil- 
ization to the perfection of its type, 
men regard it as good, and worthy the 
preserving; but, in the endeavor to 
preserve it from innovation, they ara 
apt to surround it with barriers that 
she it stationary ; hence, stationary 
civilization. Itetrograde movements, 
in favorable geographical positions, 
arise from conquest, or some great 
moral depression brooding over tho 
people. Yet at any, the moat distant 
time, when this moral cause may be 
removed, the people will become sa- 
lient and progressive. 

It may be further objected that in 
this hypothesis the vast influence of 
Christianity, as a civilizer, is not taken 
into the account. Yet no one can be 
more profoundly sensible than we, of 
the paramount importance of Chiristian- 
ity among the influences which govern 
human advancement. Without Divine 
Revelation the human mind could 
never have soared to those heights of 
thought whence drop down those hal- 
lowed sentiments, which in creating 
the joys of home and the wants of 
home, the abeyance of a well spent 
present, to a glorious future life—have 
stimulated the human mind in its on- 
ward path. 

The Great Founder of the Christian 
religion has said, that the seed must 
fall upon good ground, in order to 
bring forth good fruit; and this truth 
is fully exemplified in the topographi- 
cal movement of Christianity. Siepan 
in the very center of the habitable 
globe, the gospel radiated in all direc- 
tions. From Jerusalem the Apostles 
went forth, armed with holy zeal, and 
planted the banner of the Gros in the 
four corners of the earth, as recorded 
in the New Testament: they were suc- 
cessful in every direction. But where 
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is Christianity now? We find it follow- 
ing the directions, and ae over 
regions the geographial positions of 
which are most favorable for the de- 
velopment of the human mind. Shut 
up in the confines of Armenia, or in 
the heights of Abyssinia—geographi- 
cally isolated from the currents of va- 
riously-endowed races of varieties of 
men—it has dwindled down to the 
rankest superstition, and utterlv failed 
ag an eleinent promoting the develop- 
ment of civilization. Towards tlic 
West, however, the star of Christian- 
ity took its way, and flourished, be- 
cause, in that direction it fell ip with 
geographical positions affording fre- 
quent intercourse between variously 
endowed men. 

The last object we shall mention, 
relates to the assumed superiority of 
certain so-called ‘ races ’ of mankind— 
the term races meaning, not merely a 
distinct breed, but even a seperate and 
distinct creation of the genus homo. 
In that part of the habitable globe in 
which these presents are written, it is 
a prevalent opinion that the All-Wise 
Creator 


‘Tried his ’prentice hand on man’ 
And then he made’——- 


not ‘a woman,’ as Burns gallantly 
said, but an Anglo-Saxon ; and in thie 
‘triumph of the hour,’ it is no uncom- 
mon thing to hear-Irishmen and Scotch- 
men echo the praises of their Anglo- 
Saxon energy and Anglo-Saxon blood. 

Ifow far are these Anglo-Saxons a 
race? Let us see. Originally Low 
Dutch, they thereby claim kin with 
the great Germanic race; they are a 
cross between the latter and the Celtic 
race, with which they were mingled in 
their continental, as well as insular 
abode. As part of the Germanic race. 
or Gersekers (query, purse seekers #) 
they had already undergone the thou- 
sand and one admixtures which the 
race underwent trom its exodus from 
Asia until its final settlement in Iu- 
rope. So far from being a distinct 
race of mankind, endowed, as a race, 
with superior genius, this Anglo-Saxon 
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race isan admixture of all the Indo- 
European races, and owesits great en- 
ergy tu this very admixture in con- 
nexion with the fortunate accidents 
of a fine climate and otherwise favor- 
able geographical position. 

We have now finished onr imperfect 
say on the influences of climate and 
geographical position upon civiliza- 
tion. There are physical causes, such 
as food, which exert a powerful inflr- 
ence, but most of them are imimedi- 
ately or remotely dependent on the 
grand causes we have endeauored to 
discuss. From the facts adduced, it 
is evident that whatever prevents the 
full and harmonious development of 
the liuman frame, or whatever arrests 
the intercourse of mind with mind, 
will retard the advancement or tho 
civilization of the human race. 

Tracing these physical causcs to 
their physical results, the conclusion 
is inevitable that two elements occupy 
Opposite positions in regard to civi'iza- 
tion; admixture, the positive, tsola- 
tion the negative. 

This is true of moral as well as 
physical influences. If we look into 
the institutions of mankind, we find 
that wherever these institutions favor 
a tree admixture of human thought, 
there, civilization advances ; Bit 
wherever human institutions isolate 
human thought, keep soul from com- 
munion with its fellow soul, there 
progress ceases—and the stage of ad- 
vancement, however great, or however 
small, at which this isolation occurs, 
such advancement ceases, and leaves 
frozen into rock, the monwnents of 
the wra at which the breath of lite 
ceased and the step onward was forci- 
bly arrested. The chrysalis of a high- 
er lite may have been there, the germe 
of a new the vast era of improveinent 
inay have sent forth their shoots—but 
there they remain hushed, passionless, 
still, the seal of a moral death upon 
them. 

Caste is the general term for that 
feature in human institutions which 
isolates man from his fellow man. 
Wherever caste is established civiliza- 
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tion is arrested, and either remains 
stationary, as in China, or sinks back 
into barbarism. In India, for exam- 
ple, the inhabitants of Malabar are 
divided into the following castes: 

1. Brahmans, who are called Nam- 
buris. 

2. Nayrs of various denominations ; 
these are the rajalis or great lords. 

3. Tiars,—tfree cultivators. 

4. Malears, musicians and conju- 
rors. 

5. Poliars, who are serfs or bonds- 
men attached to the soil. 

A Nayr may approach but must 
not touch a Brahman. A Tiar must 
not come within thrty-six steps of a 
Bralman, or within twelve of a Nayr. 
The lower orders have their fixed 
limits of approach. 

Had these or similar castes existed 
in the fifteenth century, the art of 
printing could not have been accom- 
plished ;* and if Great Britain during 
the last seven hundred years, had 
been the field of similar castes, had 
her Peter been irrevocably separated 
from her Peasant, her Yeoman froin 
her Artisan, she would not have ad- 
vanced one footfall in that great path 
of civilization which she has so glori- 
ously trod. It has*been in proportion 
as one caate after another has been 
broken down, and as international 
hatred has merged into a unity of 
feeling, and of effort, and of inter- 
course, that she has led the world 
along towards new and important ad- 
vances. Our own Republic, no un- 
worthy offspring of that great Empire, 
has, in a great measure, emulated her 
noble example. Enjoying equal, nay, 
superior advantages, 1m # more vari- 
ous adinixture of differently endowed 
men, comprised of, as our motte indi- 
catesy K PLURIBUS UNUM, We have kept 
pace with our prototype. 

From many nations—from the dog- 
ged energy of the Englishman, from 


* Petrua Ophilio Gernebeim, (then » reroont of 
the tiret inventor, J. Fuuet.) an ingenioue and 
e' resd man. diecovered a supertor method of cu-t- 
iny ts pe.and carried the art to its present pertic- 
tion.— Lesbine, 1,100. 
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the cold, abiding intellect of the Scot, 
from the fresh, buoyant spirit of the 
Irishman, from the keen analytic skill 
of the Gaul, from the far-searching, 
subtle genius of the German, from the 
mild, nomad aborigine, and, though 
last not least, from the all-suffering, 
the all-enduring, the all-surviving and 
ever-despised negro—from all these 
varieties of the human family, are 
made up the unity of the American 
People. The largest, the most fre- 
quent and freest intercourse of the 
most variously endowed men that the 
world has yet seen aesembled together, 
make up the physical character and 
constitute the intellectnal being of the 
American Nation. No wonder then 
that we surpass all the world beside 
in the rapidity of our growth, and the 
promise of our advancement. 

Blessed furthermore with a territory 
the largest portion of which lies within 
the range of temperature most favor- 
able for physical and mental labor; a 
territory, moreover, sufficiently diver- 
sitied by geographical position,—con- 
stantly to pepe suse variously endowed 
nen; and having, in the Steam En- 
gine, a means of keeping alive the in- 
tercourse between the various sections 
of this terrritory, all the elements of 
Progress lie within our grasp and 
must multiply with the duration of 
Christianity and of Union amongst us. 

The only drawback in our progper- 
ity is the caste which slavery has 
thrown in our midst, and which is 
chief minister to the continuance of 
slavery. The retrograde movement 
of States in which slavery and caste 
have greatest influence,compared with 
the advancement of other States com- 
paratively uncurred with these isola- 
ters, are abundantly known. 

The destruction of this caste and 
slavery will remove the last barrier in 
the way of our national advancement: 
it is therefore a labor incumbent on 
every American citizen who holds 
dear the cause of Human Progress. 
More especially does this duty de- 
volve upon the colored American. 
For the first time, within record of 
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written history, the negro variety of 
mankind is placed within the pale of 
civilization, with the chances of be- 
coming part and parcel thereof. Shall 
bolts and bars aftixed to the temples 
of learning, shall frowns and scorn 
written upon the faces of our proud 
fellow men, shall the infirmities 
stamped upon us by the influences of 
a less tavorable clime, or the horrible 
endurance of two centuries of servi- 
tude—shall these or twenty such im- 
pediments, crush our energies or pale 
our hopes? No. 

Let us toil on, then, and with hope. 
Away down in the depths of ocean, 
scarcely reached by the light of the 
sun, the coral insect toils on through 
years on years; the insect perishes, 
but its Jabors live, and pile on pile, its 
tiny successors continually lay, whilst 
the years rollon. At length, uncount- 
ed ages having glided by, the tiny la- 
borers reach the surface of the sea; 
the waves joyfully caress the visitant, 


and the birds of the air rest, their 


weary wings in the same, and air and 


ocean bring their offerings to the suc- 
cessful laborer; at length the ships of 


the sca come, and find a refuge from 
the teinpest ; 


ings, society is organized, and the 
Great Father of all is glorified ;—and 
all this has come from the noiseless, 
peraevering toil of the little laborer, 
only gifted with instinct, in the depths 
of the ocean. In what are called the 
Dark Ages, when the ocean of ignor- 
auce and superstition, dammed up by 
the iron walls of caste, kept the hu- 
man mind stagnant, unmoved, there 
were, here and there in stony cells, 
hundreds of monks, who plied their 
unwearied pens in transcribing and 
illuminating with fantastic figures, the 
lore of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
Long years rolled by, and from the 
humble toil of theirs, the glory of mo- 
dern letters and the light of modern 
science have arisen. 


Lligher, far higher than the labor of 


the coral, loftier than the toil of the 
monks, is the work allotted to the nan 
of eglor in these United States; like 
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men erect their dwell- 
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them he is doomed to toil, but he toils 
with a reward constantly in his grasp, 
with the glorious result full in his 
view ; he knows that the progress of 
mankind isintrusted to his Peeninm: 
and he toils for the advent of that time 
of ‘blisstul tranquility’ for the race, 
‘when the spiritual shall become reg- 
nant over the carnal.’ 


eee 0 


THE ATTRACTION OF PLANETS. 


BY M R. DELANY. 


Many, even among persons of intel- 
ligence and scientific attainments, en- 
tertain the apprehension of a ‘clash- 
ing of worlds,’ or the contact of ours 
with some other pane This is @ 
physical impossibility, according to 
the laws of nature. And though 
in truth it may be said that theory on 
the heavenly bodies is merely conjec- 
tural, yet the simple observance of 
a acientifie fact, will prove the fallacy 
of the premise. 

There is a law essential to matter, 
of mutual attraction and repulsion, 
which would seem to depend on the 
spherical shape of bodies. The ulti- 
mate particles of all matter being 
spherical, different substances, differ- 
ing intheir power of attraction, pre- 
sent this property in different degrees, 
and apparently under different circam- 
stances—the larger the body, the 
greater the powers of attraction and 
repulsion, which has properly been at- 
tributed to the presence of electricity, 
demonstrated by isolated bodies, in 
opposite states of electrical influence, 
positive and negative. | 

Why this is 80, is a question no more 
to be answered satistactorily, than to 
explain the cause of the projecting 
rays of the sun. Yet it will not be 
denied thatthe rays of the sun are 
known to a certainty to project, be- 
cause we both sec and feel their effects 
and influence on everything around 
us. 
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Atomic, or the attraction of colic- 
sion—so far as its nature is concerned, 
as yet remains a mystery to the scien- 
tific world, which never as yet has 
been satisfactorily explained. But 
why remain a mystery, since the at- 
traction of gravitation and the in- 
fluence of electricity have become 
known. 

It has long since been discovered 
that different materials present differ- 
ent powers of attraction. Thus, lead 
has less than gold, gold than silver, 
silver than copper, copper than iron ; 
each of which is proportionably strong- 
er than the other, which depends en- 
tirely upon cohesion, or the mutual at- 
traction of particles. 

What, then, is cohesive attraction ? 
Why do particles, unseparated by 
force, mutually adhere together ? 

The only attraction, the nature of 
which is understood with certainty, is 
that of electricity, different materials 
possessing for it, different degrees of 
capacity. 

Thus, two bodies, when ‘similarly 
electritied’—whether in a high or low 
degree—‘ mutually repel each other,’ 
while two ‘ dissimilarly electrified, mu- 
tually attract each other.’ Hence, a 
positively electrified body will attract 
a negative, whilst two positive or two 
negative will mutually repel each oth- 
er. 
The terms positive and negative, 
are simply relative, referring to thie 
comparative condition of each body 
with the other. 

A body is said to be positive when 
containing a higher degrce of electri- 
city than another with which it is com- 
pared, and negative when a lower de- 
gree. The beauty and wisdom of this 
arrangement must become apparent. 

All substances, as proven by chein- 
ical analysis, are composed of com- 
pound materials, even those which are 
thought to be reduced to a simple ele- 
mentary constituent. If a body in the 
aggregate be thus sry ke each par- 
ticle being also a body independent, 
must also in like manner be composed 
of compound materials, as it is impos- 
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sible by any mechanical agency, to re- 
duce a solid body to the ultimate at- 
omic constituency. 

By this may be understood the laws 
of the attraction of cohesion ; the posi- 
tive and negative state of the atomic 
particles of matter. 

These minute particles in different 
electri-conditions, continually mutual- 
ly attract each other, forming the clos- 
est adhesion. The fracture, or separa- 
tion of parts of a body unknown by 
force, must be attributable to an elec- 
trical similarity of all the particles 
which separated from each other, 
which is simply electrical repulsion, 
by similarly electrified bodies. 

Electricity, like caloric or heat, is 
universal or everywhere present, 
which being in a latent state, is only 
obseryed when sensibly excited to ac- 
tion. It iain this state of latency it 
acta as cohesive attraction, the surplus 
fluid passing off toneighboring foreign 
bodies. By this mighty economy is 
displayed oe wisdom of Omnipotence, 
and disclosed the wonderful laws 
which govern the Planetary system of 
the universe. 

The Sun, the centre of our system, 
stands unmoved in space, except to re- 
volve on his axis, and being similarly 
electrified, keeps at a proper distance 
the earth, revolving in her orbit. 

But to complete these revolutions, 
and harmonize the system in conform- 
ity with the annual changes of seasons, 
the earth must continually vary in 
electrical intensity, being alternately 
positive and negative. 

Supposing the earth, when ‘ ushered 
out of Almighty hands,’—at any given 
distance from the sun, which distance, 
according to Divine wisdom, would be 
in harmony with the design—to have 
been in a negative state ot electricity, 
it would necessarily have projected 
through space—attracted by the sun’s 
superior body of intense electricity— 
until reaching within a given distance 
—having attained the same degree of 
electrical intensity, increasing as it ap- 
proachod—a_ repulsion would take 
place, when the earth, instead of being 
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directly stopped in her progress and 
tarned back ; by the radiating arrange- 
ment of the solar influence. would 
change her direction in a curve 
or ellipsis, and passing a short dis- 
tance around the sun, when, with a 
velocity equal to that with which she 
approached, retrace her course by re- 
pulsion of the sun. Continuing an 
opposite direction until losing her elec- 
trical intensity—having reached near 
the point of starting—being again at- 
tracted, retraces her steps in a curve, 
returning toward the sun by the ori- 
ginal path, forming the annual revola- 
tion. 


‘The Moon, doubtless, bears the same 
relation to the earth as the earth to 
the sun, being governed by the same 
laws of attraction. 


The revolution of the planets upon 
their own axes, taking place at the 
first attractive impulse, there could 
not be any counteracting influence, to 
change their course of motion. Hence 
their continual revolution with unim- 
peded or unaccelerated motion, in the 
same direction in which the first im- 
pulse was given. 

By this beantifal law alone, may 
the phenomenon of meteoric stones be 
satisfactorily accounted for. These 
astronomical missiles, being stone or 
minerals—some material substance— 
situated on the surface of the moon, 
attaining an electric intensity equal to 
that of the centre of the planet—in 
which condition it is simply positive 
to it—is suddenly repulsed with a 
torce, proportional to the difference of 
their bulk, projecting it through space 
to the earth—the comparative short 
distance of 240,000 miles—with a 
velocity imperceptible to the naked 
eye. 

The exit of a meteroric missile, might 
not consume a longer tine than would 
be required by the hand of the swift- 
cst penman, to write the word 
metcoric stone, or the darting across 
the heavena of a vivid flash of Aen 
ving. When comparing this estimate 
with that of the velocity of the switt-: 
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est planets, it may not appear extra- 
vagant. 

‘he diameter of the sun is estimat- 
ed, at 2,400,000 miles. Supposing 
every ray of light emanating from 
this immense surface of two millions 
four hundred thousand miles of a cir- 
cle—which doubtless is the case—to 
be a medium for active electrical at- 
traction, its impulsive influence upon 
the earth will not fora moment be 
doubted. And comparing the earth in 
relation to the sun, with a stone thrown 
from the moon, with the repulsive in- 
fluence of that planet, places at once it 
would seem the conclusion beyond a 
successful controversy. 

The rays of the sun are doubtless, 
the great medza of electrical attraction 
and inflnence upon our planetary sys- 
tem, the earth being a modifying 
medium between the sun and moon, 
other planets in like manner, relative- 
ly modifying each other’s motion. 

Positive electricity impels the earth 
to aphelion ; negative to perihelion— 
the moon to apogee and perigee: the 

reat mystery of the laws of the 

utual attraction of matter, and plan- 
etary motzon, doubtless finding a solu- 
tion in the laws of electricity. 

The earth as a body containing all 
the elements of aomic attraction— 
as previously explained—attains an 
electrical intensity, making it pusitive 
to every thing upon the surface, thus 
from their negative condition attract- 
ing and retaining them permanentl 
upon it. The location of this electri- 
cal influence, is always at the centre 
of bodies; hence the impossibility of 
separating a portion of the planet away 
from herself. Were this not the case, 
it would be impossible to retain any- 
thing upon the surface, as all detached 
or loose bodies would immcdiately 
fly off in a tangent, being repelled by 
the revolution of the earth on her axis. 

Latent electricity does not affect 
small bodies, nor detached portions of 
large ones—as planets—in relation to 
themselves, although of similar electri- 
cal intensity. 

Thus, two copper balls of equal 
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electrical capacity and intensity, may 
be brought in close proximity, with- 
out any sensible effect whatever. — 
Or the same of copper and iron of un- 
equal capacity and intensity, (one pos- 
ateve and the other negative) and there 
would be a similar result, no sensible 
effect whatever. 

To be effective in either case, there 
must be electrical excitement in the 
repelling body—that one having the 

eratest electrical capacity—which is 
ansible or active electricity. 

This excitement in small bodies is 
produced by friction or rubbing; 
whilst in the planets it may be, by 
their universal combination of all 
material substances, their great veloci- 
ty through space, amidst the con- 
tinual motion and chemical composi- 
tion of their own atmospheres — at- 
mospheres, ases and matter to us un- 
known—with the beautiful economy 
of their revolutionary arrangement, of 
continual proximity and retrocession 
toward and from a common centre, 
which incessantly sends forth sensible 
rays of matter, all tend with trans- 
cendent and admirable adaptation, to 
keep up a state of sensible electricity 
necessary for impelling the revolution 
of the great Planetary System. _ 

As iron placed in contact with cop- 
per becomes positively electrified— 
the co aad becoming |negative—and 
tin in it e manner placed with iron 
becoming positive—the iron becoming 
negative—so may the earth be similar- 
ly affected when in comparative near 
proximity to some other planet ; and 
others in like manner to each other. 

At the point of aphelion—having 
attained a negative condition—the 
earth being attracted by the sun— 
which is always intensely positive to 
all other bodies belonging to the solar 
system—is impelled to perihelion; 
where again attaining a positive con- 
dition, it is impelled to aphelion 
through an electric elliptical orbit, the 
track of its annual circuit. 

It is not improbable that the earth 
like the moon occasionally casts off 
stones, or other missiles from her sur- 
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face, to some other planet—most pro- 
bably the moon. At the instant when 
that planet is at perigee, a‘ rock,’ or 
some other detached solid body (may 
they not be real magnetic stones ?) 
having attained a positive intensity of 
sensible electricity, equal to that of 
the body of the earth, is impelled to 
the moon as a meteoric stone to us. 

Doubtless this theory will be dis- 
puted like all new discoveries, provid- 
ed those who are competent deign to 
notice it; but should it receive the 
verdict of a ‘bill of ignoramus,’ that 
will not prevent intelligent minds from 
reflection. 
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BLAKE: OR THE HUIS OF AMERICA. 


A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 
THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES, AND 
CUBA. 


We publish in this issue Chapters 28, 29, and 30, 
of anew work of thrilling interest, with the above 
title, on the manuecript of which the author 
(Dr. M. R. Delany), now holds a copyright. This 
work differs essentially from all others heretofore 
published. It not only shows the combined po- 
litical and commercial interests that unite the 
North and Soath, but gives in the most familiar 
manner the formidable understanding among the 
slaves throughout the United States and Cube. 
The soene is laid in Mississippi, the plot extend- 
ing into Cuba; the Hero being an educated 
Weat India black, who deprived of his liberty by 
fraud when young, and brought to the United 
States, in maturer age, at the instance of his wife 
being sold from him, sought revenge through the 
mediam of a deep laid secret organization. 

The work is written in two parts, so as to make 
two volumes in one, conaining some 80 Chapters — 
and about 600 peges. We do not give these 
Chapters because of their particular interest above 
the others, but that they were the only ones the 
author would permit ustocopy. The writer of 
said work, as will be seen, is also the author of a 
aew theory of the Attraction of Planets, Cohesion 
&c. and is at the head of a scientific corps of color- 
ed gentlemen, ‘The Niger Valley Exploring Par- 
ty,’ and now in this city arranying for (an sxpe- 
dition of his party to Ceatral Africa. The party 
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consists of Dr. Martin R. Delany, Mr. Robert)at dat—any one uv us heah, ought to 
Doaglase, Artist, Mr. Robert Campbell, Naturalist, whip two or three uv ’em at once. 


Dr. Amos Aray, Surgeon, and Mr. James R. Pur- 
nell, Secretary and Commercial reporter. 


We commend these Chapters to our readers, 


Dares Hugh’s a little bit a feller, I 
could take ’im in one han’ an’ throw 
‘im oveh my head, an’ ole Pottah, for 


and hope that the author may place the work inlo/}ig paut, he so ole an’ good foh nothin, 
the hands of a publisher before he departs for|[ eguld whip wid one hand half a do- 


Africa. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Wir much apprehension, oy 
and comrades passed hastily throug 
the State of Arkansas, he having pre- 
viously traversed it partly, had learn- 
ed sufficient to put him on his guard. 
Traveling in the night, to avoid the 
day, the progress was not equal to the 
emergency. Though Henry carried a 


zen like ’im. 

‘Now you sce, boys,’ said Henry, 
‘how much conjuration and such fool- 
ishness and stupidity is worth to the 
slaves in the South. All that it does, 
is to but money into the pockets of 
the pretended conjurer, give him pow- 
er over others by making them afraid 
of him; and even old Gamby Gholar 
and Maundy Ghamus and the rest of the 
‘Seven Heads,’ with all of the high 
conjurers in the Dismal even aro 
depending more upon me to deliver 
then from their confinement as pri- 
soners in the Swamp and runaway 


pocket compass, they kept in sight of|slaves, than all their combined efforts 
the Mississippi river, to take their|/together. I made it a special part of 
chance of the first steamer passing by.|my mission wherever I went, to en- 

The third night out, being Monday, |lighten them on this subject.’ 
at day-break in the morning, their] ‘I wandah you didn’t fend ’em,’ re- 
rest for the day was made at a conve-|plied Andy. 
nient point within the verge of a for-} ‘ No danger of that, since having so 
est. Suddenly Charles gave vent tojlong, to no purpose, depended upon 
hearty laughter, at a time when all such persons aa nonsense, they are 
were supposed to be serious, having |sick at heart of them, and waiting will- 
the evening past, been beset by atrain|ing and ready, for anything which 
of three negro dogs, which, having|may present for their aid, even to the 
first been charmed, they slew at the|destruction of their long cherished, 
instant ; the dogs probably not having |silly nonsense of conjuration.” 
been sent on trail of them, but, after} ‘Thang God foh dat!’ concluded 
the custom of the state, baying on aj|Andy. 

eneral round to intimidate the slaves} Charles having fallen asleep, Andy 

trom clandestinely venturing out, and|became the sentinel of the party, as 
to attack such runaways as might by|it was the arrangement for each one 
chance be found in their track. alternately, every two hours during 

‘ Wat's da mauttah Chauls?’ enquir-|rest, to watch while the other two 
ed Andy. slept. Henry having next fallen into 
_ ‘I was just thinking,’ replied he,|a doze, Andy heard a cracking amon 
‘of the sight of three high conjurers,|the bushes, when on looking around, 
who if Ghamus and Gholar be true,{two men approached them. Being 
can do anything they please, having |fatigued, drowsy, and giddy, he be- 
to escape by night, and travel in the|came much alarmed, arousing his com- 
wild woods, to evade the pursuit of|rades, all springing to their feet. The 
white men, who do not pretend to/men advanced, who, to their gratifica- 
know anything about sich things.’ tion proved to be Eli and Ambrose, 

‘ Dat’s a fack,’ added Andy, ‘an’/two Arkansxe slaves, who having pro- 
little, scronny triflin’ wegk, white men|{mised to meet Henry on his return, 
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had effected their escape immediately 
after first meeting him, lurking in the 
forest in the direction which he had 
laid out to take. 

Eli was so fair as to be taken, when 
first seen to be a white man. Throw- 
ing their arms about Henry, they be- 
stowed upon him their blessing and 
thanks, for his advent into the State 
as the means of their eseape. 

While thus exchanging gratulations, 
the approach up stream of a steamer 
was heard, and at once Ilenry devised 
the expedient, and determined boldly 
to hail her and demand a passage. Put- 
ting Eli forward as the master, Am- 
brose carrying the ports manteau 
which belonged to the two, and the 
others with bundles in their hands, all 
rushed to the bank of the river on the 
verge of the thicket; Eli held up a 
handkerchief as asignal. The bel} toll- 
ed, and the yaw! immediately lower- 
ed, made for the shore. It was agreed 
that Eli ehould be known as Major 
Ely, of Arkansas. 

Seeing that blacks were of the 
company, when the yawl approached, 
the mate stood upon her forecastle. 

* What’s the faction here ? cried out 
the sturdy mate. 
as Where are you bound? enquired 

lk, 

‘For St. Louis.’ 

‘Can I get a passage for myself and 
four negroes ? 

‘What's the name, sir?’ 

‘ Major Ely, of Arkansas,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Aye, aye, sir come aboard,’ said 
the mate; when, pulling away, the 
steamer was soon penchied. the slaves 

oing to the deck, and the master to 
the cabin. 

On application for a state room, the 
clerk, on learning the name, desired to 
know his destination. 

‘The State of Missouri, sir,’ said Eli, 
‘ between the points of the mouth of 
the Ohio and St. Genevieve.’ 

‘Ely,’ repeated the clerk, ‘I’ve 
heard that name before—it’s a Mis- 
souri name—apy relation to Dr. Ely, 


Major ? 
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‘Yes, a brother’s son,’ was the 
prompt reply. 

‘Yes, yes, I thought I knew the 
name,’ replied the clerk, ‘ but the old 
fellow wasn’t quite of your way of 
thinking, concerning negroes, 1 be- 
lieve? 

‘No, he is one man, and I’m an- 
other, and he may go his way, and Vl 
go mine, replied Eli. 

‘ That’s the right fecling, Major,’ re- 
plied the clerk, ‘and we would have a 
much healthier state of politics in the 
country, if men generally would only 
agree to act on that principle.’ 

‘It has ever been my course,’ said 
Eli. 

‘Peopling a new farm, I reckon ma- 
jor? 

‘Yes sir.’ 

The master, keeping a close watch 
upon the slaves, was frequently upon 
deck among them, and requested that 
they muiplit bo supplied with more than 
common fare for slaves, he sparing no 
expense to make them comfortable. 
The slaves, on their part, appeared to 
be particularly attached to him, always 
smiling when he approached, appar- 
ently regretting when he left for the 
cabin. 

Meanwhile, the steamer gracefully 
poe up the current, making great 

eadway, reached the point desired, 
when the master and slaves were safe- 
ly transferred from the steamer to the 
shore of Missouri. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE PURSUIT. 


The absence of mammy Judy, dad- 
dy Joe, Charles and little Tony, on the 
return early Monday morning of Colo- 
nel Franks and lady from the country, 
unmistakably proved the escape of 
their slaves, and the farther proof of 
the exit of ’squire Potter’s Andy and 
Beckwith’s Clara, with the remem- 
brance of the stampede a few months 
previously, required no farther con- 
firmation of the fact, when the neigh- 
borhood again was excited to fer- 


The Fugttives. 


ment. The advisory committee was 
called into immediate council, and 
ways and means devised for the arrest 
of the recreant slaves recently left, and 
to prevent among them the recurrence 
of such things ; a pursuit was at once 
commenced, which for the three suc- 
ceeding duya was carried in the wrong 
direction—towards Jackson, whither, 
it was supposed in the neighborhood, 
Henry had been lurking previous to 
the last sally upon their premises, as 
he had certainly been scen on Satur- 
day evening, coming from the landing. 

o traces being found in that direc- 
tion, tle course was changed, the swift- 
est steamer buarded in pursuit for the 
Ohio river. This point being reached 
but a few hours subsequent to that of 
the fugitives, when learning of their 
course, the pursucrs proceeded toward 
the place of their destination, on the 
Mississippi river. | 

This point being the southern part 
of Missouri but a short distance above 
the confluence of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, the last named river had, of ne- 
cessity, to be passed, being tothe fu- 
gitives only practicable by means of a 
terry. The ferryman in this instance 
commanded a horse-boat, he residing 
on the opposite side of the river. Step- 
ping up to him—a tall, raw-boned 
athletic, rough looking, bearded fellow 
—Eli saluted : 

‘We want to cross the river, sir!’ 

‘Am yers free ? enquired the ferry- 
man. 

a Am Jfree! are you free ? rejoined 

1. 

‘Yes, I be’s a whtte man!’ replied 
the boatman. 

‘And so amI?’ retorted Eli, ‘ and 
you dare not tell me I’m not.’ 

‘I'll swong, stranger, yer mus’ ’scuse 
me, as I did n’ take notice on yez! but 
I like to know if them air black folks 
ye got wey yer am free, cause if they 
arn't, I be sponsible for ’em ‘cording 
to the new law, called, I "bleve the 
Nebrasky Complimize Fugintive Slave 
Act, made down at Oaliforny, last 
year,’ apologized and explained the 
somewhat confused ferryman. 
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‘Yes,’ replied Henry, ‘ we are free, 
and if we were not, I do’nt think it 
any part of your business to know. I 
thought you were here to carry people 
across the river.’ 

‘But frien’, rejoined the man, ‘ yer 
don’t understan’ it. This are a law 
made by the Newnited Statcs of Amer- 
iky, an’ I be ’bliged to fulfill it by 
ketchin’ every fugintive that goes to 
cross this way, or I mus’ pay a thous- 
and dollars, and go to jail till the 
black folks is got, if that be’s never. 
Yer see yez cant blame me, as I 
mus’ ’bey the laws of Congress I'll 
swong it be’s hardly a fair shake nuth- 
er, but Ibe ’bliged to ’bey the laws, 
yer know.’ 

‘Well sir,’ replied Henry, ‘ we want 
to cross the river.’ 

‘ Let me see yez papers frien’ ?’ ask- 
ed the ferryman. 

‘My friend,’ said Henry, ‘ are you 
willing to make yourself a watch-dog 
for slaveholders, and do for them that 
which they would not do for them- 
selves, catch runaway slaves? Don’t 
you know that this is the work which 
they boast on having the poor white 
men at the North dofor them? Have 
you not yet learned to attend to your 
own interests instead of theirs? Here 
are our free papers,’ holding out his 
open hand, in which lay five half- 
eagle pieces. 

‘Jump aboard !’ cried the ferryman. 

Quick, quick!’ shouted he, as the swift 
feet of four horses were heard dashing 
up the road. 

Scarcely had the boat moved from 
her fastenings, till they had arrived ; 
the riders dismounted, who presenting 
revolvers, declared upon the boat- 
man’s life, instantly, if he did not 
change the direction of his boat and 
come back to the Missouri shore. 
Seizing a well-charged rifle belongin 
to the boatman, his comrades eac 
with a well aimed six-barreled weapon. 

‘Shoot if you dare !’ exclaimed Hen- 
ry, the slaveholders declining their 
arms,—when, turning to the awe- 
stricken ferryman, handing bim the 
twenty-five dollars, said, ‘your cause 
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18 a just one, and your reward is sure ; 
take this money, proceed and you are 
safe—retuse, and you instantly die? 

‘Then [be to do right,’ declared the 
boatman, ‘if [ die by it,” when apply- 
ing the whip to the horses, in a few 
moments landed them on the Illinois 
shore. 

This being the only ferry in the 
neighborhood, and fearing a bribe or 
coercion by the people on the Mlinois 
side, or the temptation of a high re- 
ward from the slave catchers, Ienry 
determined on eluding, if possible, 
every means of pursuit. 

‘What are your horses worth? en- 
quired he. 

‘Tlicy can’t be no use to your frien’ 
ease they is both on ’ein bline, an’ 


couldn’ travel twenty mile a day, on a | 


stretch !’ 

‘Ilave you any other horses ?? 

*They be all the horses I got; I gin- 
eraly feed a spell this side. L lives over 
here—this are my feedin’ trip,’ drawl- 
ed the boatman. 

‘What will vou take for them? 

‘Well, frien’ they arn’t wuth much 
to buy, no how, but wuth good lock 
to me for drawin’ the boat over, yer 
see. 

‘What did they cost you in buying 
them ? 

‘Well, I o’ny gin six—seven dol- 
lars apiece, or sich a maiter for ’em’ 
when I got ’em, an’ they cos me some 
two—three dollars, or sich a matter, 
more to get ’em in pullin’ order, yer 
see.” 

‘Will you sell them to me? 

‘I hadw’t ort to part wey ’em frien,’ 
as I do good lock o’ bisness hereabouts 
wey thei airnags, bline as they be.’ 

‘Here are thirty dollars for your 
horses,’ said Henry, putting into his 
hand the inoney in gold pieces, when, 
unhitching them from their station, 
leading them out to the side of the 
boat, he shot them, pushing them over 
into the river. 

‘Farewell my friend,’ saluted Hen- 
ry, he and comrades leaving the as- 
tonished ferryman gazing after them, 
whilst the slavehulders on the other 
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shore stood grinding their tecth, gri- 
macing their faces, shaking their fists, 
with various gesticulations of threat, 
none of which were either heard, heed- 
ed or cared for by the fleeing party, or 
determined ferryman. 

Taking a northeasterly course of 
Indiana, Andy being au accustomed 
singer, commenced, in lively glee and 
cheerful strains, singing to the expres- 
sive words : 

‘ We are like a band of pilgrims, 
In o strange and foreign land, 
With our Knapsacks on our shoulders, 
And our cudgets in our hands, 
We have many miles before us. 
But it lersens not our joya, 


We wil sing a merry chorus, 
For we are the tramping boys.’ 


Then joined in chorus the whole 
party— 
‘ We are all jogging, 
Jog. jog, jogging, 
An we're all jogging, 
We are going to the North !’ 


The Wabash river becoming the 
next point of obstruction, a ferry, as 
in the last case, had also to be crossed, 
the boatman residing on the Indiana 
side. 

‘Are you free?’ enquired the boat- 
man, as the party of blacks approach 
ed. 

‘We are,’ was the reply of Henry. 

‘Where are you from? continued 
he. 

‘We are from home, sir,’ replied 
Charles, ‘and the sooner you take ns 
across the river, just so much sooner 
will we reach it.’ 

Still doubting their right to pass 
he asked for their papers, but having 
by this time become so conversant 
with the patriotism and fidelity of 
these mento their country. Charles’ 
handing the Indianan a five dollar 
piece, who on seeing the out-stretched 
vines of the eagle, desired no farther 
evidence of their right to pass, con- 
veying them into the State, contrary 
to the statues of the Commonwealth. 

On went the happy travelers with- 
out hinderance, or molestation, until 
the middle of tue week next ensuing. 
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CHAPTER XXX. wouldn’t be if we was. The ’Meri- 
cans could whip her a darned sight 


THE ATTACK, R¥SISTANCE, ARREST. easier NOW than what they done when 


The travel for the last ten days had |they fit her at Waterloo.’ 

been pleasant, save the necessity in| ‘ Lah me, Dave, you could whip ’er 
the more southern part of the State, yourself, she aint bigger nor tother 
of lying by through the day and trav-|wimin is she ? gaid Mrs. Starkweather 
ling at night—the fu ‘tives cheerful] ‘No she ain’t, not a darn’ bit! re- 
and full of hope; nothing transpiring plied he. 

tomar their happiness; until approach-| ‘ Dave, ask em in the shop to rest,’ 
ing a village in the centre of northern |suggested the wife in a hurried whis- 
Indiana. per, elbowing her husband as the par- 
ing their proximity to the|ty advanced, having ceased singing 80 
British Provinces made them safe,|soon 38 they saw the faces of white 
ersons. 

‘Pravlin’ I reckon ? interrogated the 
nearing & blacksmith’s shop @ mile| blacksmith, ‘little tired, I spose?’ 
and a half from the village, Andy in| ° Yes sir, & little so,’ replied Henry 
his usual manner, with stentorian| ‘ Didn’t come far, I spect ? continu- 


voice, commenced the following song: ed he. 
‘Not very,’ carelessly replied Hen- 
‘Ym on wy vey to Canada, 
That cold dreary land: 


The dire effects of slavery, 
Ioan no longer stand. 
My soul is vexed within me 890, 
To think that I’m a slave, 
I’ve now reeolved to strike the blow, 


For Freedom or the grave.’ 


All uniting in the chorus, 


‘QO, righteous Father 
Wilt thou not pity me; 

And aid me on to Canada, 
Where fugitives are free ? 

I heard old England plainly say, 
If we would @ orsake 

Our native land of Slavery, 
And come across the lake.’ 


ry: 

‘Take seat there, and rest ye little,’ 
ointing to & smoothly-worn jog, use 
y the visitors of the shop. 

‘Thank you,’ said Henry, ‘we will,’ 
all seating themselves in a row. 

‘Take little somethin ? asked he; 
stepping back to a corner, taking out 
of a caddy in the wall, a rather corptu- 
lent green bottle, turning it up to his 
mouth, drenching himse f almost to 
strangulation. 

‘We don’t drink, sir,’ replied the 
fugitives. 

‘Temperance, I reckon 7 enquired 
‘There, Ad’line ! I golly, don’t you|the smith. 
hear that? said Dave Starkweather,| ‘ Rather so,’ replied Henry. 
the blacksmith, to his wife, both of] ‘Kind o’ think we'll bave a spell o” 
whom on hearing the nnusual noise ot | weather ? 
singing thrust their heads out of the| ‘ Yes, said Andy,‘ dat’s certain ; we 
door of alittle log hut, stood patiently |"ll have @ spell a weatheh !” 
listenin to the song, every word of} On entering the shop, the person at 
which they distinctly caught; ‘them’s)the bellows, a tall, able-bodied young 
fugertive slaves, an’ I’ll have ’em tuck|man, was observed to pass out at the 
up; they might have passed, but for|back door, a nuraber of persons of both 
their singin’ praise +0 that darned |sexes to come frequently look in, and 
Queen ! 1 cant stan’ that no how! _|depart, succeeded by others; no import 

‘No, replied Adaline, ‘Pm sure I|being attached to this, supposing them- 
don’t see what they sing to her for ;|selves to be an attraction, partly from 
she’s no ’Merican. We ain’t under|their singing, and mainly from their 
her now, am we Dave ? color being a novelty in the neighbor- 

‘No we ain’t, Ad’line, not sence the |hood. 
battle o’ Waterloo, an’ I golly, we! During conversation with the black- 
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smith, he aftereyeing very closely the 
five strangers, was observed to walk 
behind the door, stand for some inin- 
utes looking as if reading, when re- 
suming his place at the anvil, after 
which he went out at the back door. 
Curiosity now, with some anxiety in- 
duced Henry to look for the cause of 
it, when with no little alarm, he dis- 
covercd w handbill full 
himself and comrades, having een is- 
sued in the town of St. Genevieve, of- 
fering a heavy reward, particularizing 
the scene at the Mississippi ferry, the 
killing of the horses as an aggravated 
offense, because depriving a poor man 
of his only means of livelihood, being 
designed to strengthen inducements to 
eeprenene them, the bill being signed 
‘John Harris.’ 

Evening now ensuing, Henry and 
comrades, the more easily to pass 
through the village without attraction, 
had remained until this hour, resting 
in the blacksmith shop. Enquiring 
for some black family in the neighbor- 
hood, they were cited to one consist- 
ing of an old man and woman, Devan 
by name, residing on the other side, 
a short distance from the village. 

‘Ye’ll fine ole Bill of the right 
stripe,’ said the blacksmith knowingly, 
‘ye needn’ be feard o’ him. Ye’ll tine 
him and ole Sally just what they say 
they is; I'll go bail for that. The first 
log hut ye come to after ye leave the 
village is thern ; jist knock at the door, 
an’ ye’)l fine fe Bill an’ Sally all 
right blame if ye don’t. Jis name 
me; tell ’em Dave Starkweather sent 
ye there, an’ blamed if ye dont tine 
things at high water mark; I’m tellin’ 
ye 80, blained if I ain’t !’ was the re- 
comendation of the blacksimith. 

‘Thank you for your kindness,’ re- 
plied Henry, ‘ora bowing as they 
rose from the log, ‘ good bye sir!’ 

‘Devilish decent lookin’ black fel- 
lers,’ said the man of the anvil, com- 

limenting, designedly for them to 
iear, ‘ blained if they ain’t as free as 
we is—I golly they is!’ 

Without, as they thought, attracting 
attention, passing through the village 
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a half mile or more, they came to a 
log hut on the right side of the way. 
‘ How yeh do fren? How yeh come 
on? saluted a short, rather corpulent 
wheezing old black man, ‘come in. 
Hil dahs good many on yeh; ole 
’omin come, heal:’s some frens!’ call- 
ing his wife Sally, an old woman, 
shorter in stature, but not less corpu- 


descriptive of | lent than he, sitting by a comfortable 


dry-stump fire. 

‘ How is yeh, frens? How ych do? 
come te da fiah, mighty cole!’ said the 
old woman. 

‘ Quite cool,’ replied Andy, rubbing 
his hands, spreading them out, protect- 
ing his face from the heat. 

‘Yeh is travelin, I reckon, there is 
good many go’ long heah; we no call 
task ’em whah da gwine, we knows 
who da is, case we come from dah. I 
an, ole man once slave in Faginny ; 
mighty good country fah black folks. 

ally set immediately about prepar- 
ing ee to give her guests a 
goodmeal. Henry admonished them 
against extra trouble, but they insisted 
on giving them a good supper. 

eeming it more prudent, the hut 
being on the highway, Henry request- 
ed to retire until summoned to supper, 
being shown to the loft attained by a 
ladder and simple hatchway, the door 
of which was shut down, and fastened 
on the lower side. 

The floor consisting of rough, un- 
jointed boards, containing great cracks 
through which the light and heat from 
below passed up, all could be both 
ie and heard, which transpired be- 

ow. 

Seeing the old man so frequently 
open aid look out at the door, and be- 
ing suspicions from the movements of 
the blacksmith and others, Ilenry af- 
fecting to be sleepy, requested Billy 
and his wife when ready, to awaken 
them, when after a few minutes, all 
were snoring as if fast asleep, Ileury 
lying in such @ position as through a 
knot-hole in the floor, to see every 
movement in all parts of the room. 
Directly above him in the rafter with- 
in his reach, hung a mowing scythe. 


The Fugitives. 


‘“Now’s yeh time, ole man; da all 
fas’ asleep tds snorin’ good !’ said old 
Sally, urging Billy to hasten, who im- 
mediately left the hut. 

The hearts of the fugitives were at 
once ‘ in their mouths,’ and with diffi- 
culty it was by silently reaching over 
and heavily pressing upon each of 
them, Henry succeeded in admonish- 
ing each to entire quictness and sub- 
mission. 

Presently entered a white man, who 
whispering with Sally left the room. 
Immediately in came old Bill, at the 
instant of wach, Henry found his 
right hand above him, involuntarily 
ie firmly on the snath of the 
scythe. 


e 

‘‘Whah’s da?’ enquired old Bill, on 
entering the hut. 

‘Sho da whah yeh lef’ em!’ replied 
the old woman. 

‘Spose I kin bring ’em in now ? 
continued old Bill. 

‘Bring who in? 

‘Da white folks: who else I gwine 
fetch in yeh ’spose ?? 

‘ Bettah let em ’tay whah da is, an’ 
let de po men lone, git sumpen t’ eat, 
an’ go ‘long whah da gwine! replied 
woe deceptiously. 

‘Huccum! yeh talk dat way? Sho 
yeh tole me go!’ replied Billy. 

‘Didn’ reckon yeh gwine bring ’em 
on da po’ cretahs dis way, fo’ da git 
moufful t’ eat an’ git way so.’ 

‘ How I gwine fee ’em go now de 
white folks all out dah? Say Sally ? 
Dat jis what make | tell yeh so!’ 

‘ Bettah let white folks ‘lone, Will- 
um ! dat jis what I been tellin’ on yeh. 
Keep foolin’ ‘long wid white folks, 
at by da show yeh! I no tras’ 
white man, no how. Sho! da no fren’ 
o’ black folks. But spose body "blige 
keep da right side on ’em long 80.’ 

‘Ole ’omin,’ said Bill, ‘ yeh knows 
we make our livin’ by da white folks, 
an’ mus’ do what da tell us, so whah’s 
da use talkin’ Inogso. ‘Spose da come 
in now?’ 

‘Sho, I tole yeh de man sleep! 
gwine bring white folks on ’em so? 
give po’ cretahs no chance? Go long, 
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27 
wine do; yeh fine out 


Having stealthily risen to their fee 


standing in a favorable position, Hen- 
ry in whispers declared to his com- 
rades that with that scythe he intend- 
ed mowing his way into Canada. 


Impatient for their entrance, throw- 
ing wide open the door of the hut, 
which being the signal, in rushed 


eleven white men, headed by Jud 
Shirly, constable, Dave Starkweather 


the blacksmith, and Tom Overton as 
deputies ; George Grove, a respectable 


well dressed villager, stood giving 
general orders. 


With light and pistol in hand, Fra- 


ney, mounting the stairway, command- 


ed a surrender. Eli, standing behind 
the hatchway, struck the candle from 
his hand, when with a swing of the 


scythe there was a screech, fall, and 


roan heard, then with a shout and 
eap, Henry in the lead, they cleared 
the stairs to the lower floor, the white 
men flying in consternation before 
them, making their way to the village, 
alarming the inhabitants. | 

The fugitives fled.in great haste 
continuing their flight for several 
miles, when becoming worn down and 
fatigued, retire under cover of a thick- 
ét a mile from a stage tavern kept by 
old Isaac Slusher of German descent. 

The villagers following in quick 
pursuit, every horse which could be 
readily obtained being put on the 
chase, the slaves were overtaken, fired 
upon—a ball lodging in Charles’ thigh 
—overpowered, and arrested. Deem- 
ing it, from the number of idlers about 
the place, and the condition of the 
stables, much the safest imprisonment, 
the captives were taken to the tavern 
of Slusher, to quarter for the night. 

On arriving at this place, a shout of 
triumph rent the sir, and a general 
ery ‘take them into the bar room for 
sal pcan ! hang them ! burn them |!’ 
and much more, 

Here the captives were derided, 
scoffed at and ridiculed,turned around, 
limbs examined, shoved about from 
side to side, then ordered to sit down 
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on the floor, a non-compliance with|ish te housh vullo’ peoples, vot vare 
which, having arranged themselves for| must I gheep tem? 
the purpose, at a given signal, asingle| ‘ We tour,’ replied Grove, ‘ will sco 
trip by an equal number of whites,{ vou paid, who else? Slusher, we want 
brought the four poor prisoners sud-|it understood, that we four stand re- 
denly to the floor on the broad of their|sponsible for all expenses incurred 
back, their heads striking with great this night, in the taking of these ne- 
force. At this abuse of helpless men,|groes ;’ evidently expecting to recicve 
the shouts of langhter became deafen-|as they claimed, the reward offered in 
ing. It caused them to shun the risk|the advertisement. 
of standing, and keep seated on the} ‘Dat vill too, ten,’ replied Slushier. 
floor. ‘Vell, I ish ready to lite tese black 
Charles having been wounded, af-|™ans to ed.’ 
fected inability to stand, but the in- ‘No lusher,’ interrupted Grove, 
jury being a flesh wound, was not seri-|‘ that’s not the understanding, we don t 
ous. pay tor beds for niggers to sleep in!’ 
‘ We'll show ye yer places, ye black|, . No, by Molly! replied Overton, 
devils!’ said Ned’ Bradly a rowdy, dogged if that aint going a leetle too 
drawing back his foot to kick Henry far! Slusher, yon can’t choke that 
in the face, as he sat upon the floor down, no how ee ane fix in. : be 
gainst the wall, giving him a slight Bonds you please lun Your Own DOUR, 


: : these niggers is in our custody, and 
aa <e ie side as he passed by him. we'll do as we please with heme We 
Don’t do that again sir!’ sternly } 


. . g : h are whi 
said Henry, with an expression full of wank gen a ae a eet meen = 
meaning, looking him in the face. a oe we : ae Seca ho, af 

Several feet in an instant were] Of M88ers to siecp 


: - | With ourselves.’ 
rand el kick, when Slusher in-| ™, Gents,’ said Ned Bradly, ‘do you 
‘ Shendlemans ! tem black mans ish hear that ? i : 
posers you tuz pring tem into mine What? ’ Stash ed several a 
oush, ant you shandt puse tem dare!’ Why old Slusher wants to give the 


Lg e e 9 
when th i | Higgers a room up stairs with us | 
ea e rowdies ceased abusing] With who? shouted thay: 


‘With us white men.’ 
‘Well, entlemen,’ said Tom Over-!| «No blamed if he does! replicd 
ton, a burly, bullying bar room per-|Starkweather. 
son, ‘ we'd best git these blacks out of} «We won’t stand that!’ exclaimed 
the way, if they’s any fun up to night.’ 


‘I cot plendy peds, shendlemans, I ee ee 


‘ Where’s Slusher ? enquired Ben 
ondly vants to know who ish to ba . 7} 
me,’ replied Slusher. Y | West, a discharged stage driver, who 


hung d 

eI golly,’ retorted Starkweather, mid et ace oo ee 
‘ you needn’t give yourself no uneasi- sé Here ish me, shendlemans! an- 
ness about that, Slusher. I think me,|gwered Slusher, coming from the back 
aries and Grove is good for a part of the house, ‘andt you may do 
hey o lodging for five niggers, any]. you please midt, tem black mans, 
ud iv you dempt puse me, I vill 

0 ‘Pm in that snap, too !” hallooed out Bude Fou all out hing honed p 
le ‘The stable, the stable!’ they all 
_* Golly ! yes Tom, there’s you welcried out, ‘ put the niggers in the sta- 

like to forgot, blamed if we did’t!’|ble, and cell be satistied !” 

responded tarkweather. ‘Tare ish mine staple—you may 
Dat ish all right nough zo far as te|pud tem vare you blease,’ replied the 
plack man’s ish gonzern, put ten darelold man, ‘ bu t you shandt puse me!’ 
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Mrs. Partington and Mrs. Freshungton. 


Securely binding them with cords 
they were placed in a strongly built 
log stable closely weather-boarded 
having but a door and window below, 
the latter being closely secured, and 
the door locked on the outside with a 
staple and padlock. The upper win- 
dows being well secured, the blacks 
thus locked-in, were left to their fate, 
whilst their captors comfortably hous- 
ed, were rioting in triumph through 
the night over the misfortune, and 
blasted prospects tor liberty. 


— ee 0 0 


MRS. PARTINGTON AND MRS. 
FRESHINGTON. 


a S 


BY HETROGENE. 


oy has heard of Mrs. Par- 
tington— a long-nosed, sharp-chinned 
spare-made, inquisitive white old bo- 

y—and her boy Ike; both the very 
embodiment of America, old and 
young; but no one as yet has raised 
trom obscurity Mrs. Freshington and 
her boy Gabe, who like their consti- 
tuency in the land of their nativity, 
the United States, are still buried in 
the depths of literary humility. 

Mrs. Freshington, a pert, good-na- 
tured, meddlesome, short, fat, black 
old soul, rather disposed to imperti- 
nence, though always meaning well— 
with Gabe at her side to gratuitously 
prompt her, who frequently at return 
for his glibness receives the admoni- 
tion, ‘Hole yeh tongue, boy, I slap 
hae in de mouf!’ with a cutting side- 
ook of rebuke—are the embodiment 
of Afric-America,.old and young, who 


are fast following in the wake of their| too.’ 


more favoured fellow-creatures. 
These precious mortals, go where 
you may in America, are ever to be 
seen side by side, though the one is re- 
cognized and the other ignored. Whe- 
ther in the social apartments of a ho- 
tel, aun omnibus, street-car, stage-coach, 
rail-road car, cabin of a steamboat or 


Go ogle 
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ocean-steamer, court-house, public 
house or public assemblage, there will 
you meet the iong, lean spare-made, 
white old body, to thrust into your 
face her long nose and sharp chin, in- 
quisitively teasing you to death with 
questions almost unanswerable—save 
by Boston journalists, the place whence 
she came into being—and the short, 
fat, black old soul, in turn to poke in 
her pug-nose and chubby chops and 
chin, with a meddlesome look and 
pene expression, who dares always to 
now as much is any one present. 

Atsuch times, Ike and Gabe may 
be seen close at their mammas’ sides, 
earnestly engaged, youthfully disput- 
ing with each other, on the origin, 
equality, and destiny of their progeni- 
tal raccs. 

It was on an occasion of traveling 
in the cars, that an opportunity for one 
of these disputcs took place, just at a 
time when the rest of the passengers 
were silent, immediately concluding a 
long debate, into which the subject of 
Foreign Ministers had been lugged, 
both’ old ladies having long since ex- 
hausted their fund of knowledge, sat 
waiting to catch a new idea, and put 
in a word. 

The young embodiments—promising 
children—are disciples of the common 
school system; Ike a monitor in Bos- 
ton, and Gabe the same in New York. 
Both may be considered as fair speci- 
mens of the advanced pupils of their 
schools. 

‘You be dod durned! you ain’t 
nothin’ but a lump of charcoal no how, 
so you aint,’ retorted Ike. 

¢ What is you but a lump of chalk! 


blague fone you!’ rejoined Gabe. 
‘Chalk’s a dad burn sight pretty 
nor charcoal,’ replied Ike, ‘an better 


‘T don’t care if it is prettiest, it ain’t 
much use on’y to make white marks 
an’ rub off agin; dat’s de way you 
white people, you can’t stan nothin’: 
we black people do all da hard work. 
Charcoal mighty powerful when hot ; 
it melts iron and burn up chalk. 
Would’nt Idrether be charcoal dan 
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chalk? Who’s greatest now?’ said 
Gabe. 

‘Goshens! I duno "bout that,’ an- 
swered Ike innocently. 

‘Yon silly pated chile you!’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Partington; ‘ why don’t 
you tell ’im that if the black folks am 
go grate, how cum they arut sont no En- 
vious Entortioners, Miserable Preten- 
sioners from Africky in St Domin- 
gy to the Newnited States of Massy- 
shusits in Amcriky, before this? tell 
im that!’ and the old lady, drawing 
down her specs, peered all over the 
car with an arch smile of triumph. Ike, 
scratching his head, looked slyly 
around. 

‘Huccum you want dem heah ? you 
no call to want'em. Laud knows, 
white folks envy an’ ’staut wuck an’ 
Jabah an’ sich like dat, so much out 
o’ we po’ black people, dat da needn’ 
want no mo’ stationehs!’ retorted 
Mrs. Freshington, when the old wo- 
man, with an air, threw back herself 
in the seat, with a wag of the head 
declaring that she did’nt ‘ mine white 
folks no how, case da all stautionehs !’ 


a 


COLORED AMERICAN PATRIOTS. 


BY WM. C. NELL. 


The decision of Judge Taney that 
‘colored men have no rights that 
white men are bound to respect,’ and 
the recent campaign specches of Sen- 
ator Douglass, claiming that this gov- 
ernment rested solely upon a white 
basis—are alike appeals to white 
Americans to ignore many of the pro- 
minent and significant facts in the ear- 
ly history of their country ; and it isa 
most humiliating but true statement, 
that the National Administration, and 
also too many of the State Govern- 
ments, are shaping their legislation to 
practically enforce the attrocivus doc- 
trine. 
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Waiving all arguments that might 
be urged from many a stand-point 
against the unrighteous ‘ decision’ and 
slike gratuitous ‘sentiment,’ it is suffi- 
cient for present purposes to etate a 
few simple facts of Colored Ameri- 
cans’ patriotism and loyalty to their 
country—and facts which. if narrated 
of white Americans, would be accept- 
ed by the nation as their passports to 
perennial fame. 

It was a Colored American, Crispus 
Attucks, who on the 5th of March, 
1770, led on the American force in 
King street, Boston, against the Brit- 
ish Guard, being himself the tirst to 
attack, and fell pierced by two mus- 
ket balls, one in each breast—the first 
martyr on that day, which History 
has selected as the dawn of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. 

It was a Colored American, Peter 
Salem, who shot Major Pitcairn on tho 
17th of June, 1775, on Bunker Hill, 
and thus turned the tide of battle on 
that memorable day. A number of 
other Colored Americans took promi- 
nent part in the same scenes, and also 
shared the labors of Lexington, Dor- 
chester Heights, Brandywine, Prince- 
ton, Monmouth, Stony Point, Fort 
Moultrie, Greenbank, Croton Heights, 
Catskill, Bennington and Yorktown, 
besides signal services at New Or- 
leans, and naval exploits on the Lakes 
in the war of 1812—which war was 
undertaken because of the impress- 
ment of three seamen, two of whom 
were colored—satisfactory proof at 
least that they were American Citi- 
zens. Confirmation of Colored citi- 
zenship has been made by five Presi- 
dents of the United States, and which 
it will take more than the potency 
of Judge Taney and Senator Douglass 
to offset. In convoking the Congress 
of the 4th of September, 1774, there 
was not a word said aboutcolor. At 
a subsequent meeting, Congress met 
again, to get in readiness twelve thou- 
sand men to act in any emergency; to 
the same time, a reqnest was forward- 
ed to Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island, to increase this 


Selected Items. 


army to twenty thousand men. Now 
it is well known that hundreds of the 
men of which this army was composed 
were colored men, and recognized by 
Congress as Americans. 

Facts could be piled Olympus high 
in proof that the colored American 
has ever proved loyal, and ready to 
die, if need be, at Freedom’s shrine. 
The amor patriss has always burned 
vividly on the altar of his heart. He 


loves 
his native land, 
Ite hills, and mountains green. 


——-—- 46-69 —___——- 


Selected Jtems. 
A Mother in Jail for loving her Children. 


To tell our ward in true order, we 
must antedate it by a few facts. 
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She obtained imurmation that her 
children were soon to be sent 60 New 
Orleans, and thus be placed forever 
beyond her reach. ithout impart- 
ing knowledge of her design to any 
of her friends here, she went over to 
Kentucky and gathered her children 
together, and started back. They 
were ten in number, including some 

rand-children. In the darkness of 
tlie night, she became bewildered on 
her way to the river, and did not 
reach the place of crossing until day- 
light. It was then too late. She, 
with her whole company, was arrest- 
ed and taken back, and is now in jail, 
probably doomed never to breathe 
free air again. The arrest was made 
on Monday morning, and what the 
final result will be, cannot yet be cer- 
tainly known. 

Bat few comments appear necessa- 

It was a mother’s efforts in behalf 


Rev. J. G. Fee, of anti-slavery noto-| of her children ; and whatever may be 


riety, now laboring in Kentucky, is 
the son of a slaveholder, still living 
in Kentucky, and still a slaveholder. 
As is common in slavery, young Fee 
was nursed by a slave woman. hen 


he became a man, an anti-slavery|The children, or a 
man, and a Christian, he purchased |least, are owned by 


said of her conduct, there is not a 
right-minded father or mother in onr 
country, who would not do the very 
thing she attempted to do, if they 
could, were their children slaves. 
art of them at 
r. Fee, the for- 


his old purse out of slavery, which|mer owner of the mother, and he an 
cost him the little patrimony which| Elder in the Presbyterian Church.— 


he received from his father. 


She has|So it is seen that 


resbyterians rob 


resided in this place, Felicity, Cler-|mothers of their children. 


mont Co., Ohio, and has been known 
as Black Julia—But her children 


were still in slavery : and what is lib-/an unenviable notoriety. 


erty to atrue-hearted mother, while 
her children sigh in bondage! A fu- 


itive slave muther in Canada, who| gold must perish together. 


The man who arrested the mother, 
flying with her children, has obtained 
He may 
chuckle over the reward of his crnel 
act, but unless he repent, he and his 
The curse 


ad fled trom Democratic oppression,|of God must sooner or later fall upon 


and found protection under the mane|all such men. 


May God speed the 


of the British Lion, but who had left|time when mothers have an admit- 
some of her children in slavery, once|ted right to the children they bring 
said, ‘I feel all the time as though I|forth.—Cor. Wesleyan. 


had left a part of my heart in the 
South.’ So was it with our Black 
Julia ; she was free in Felicity, but 
she felt as if she had left a part of her 


Abolition of Slavery. 
In a few months all the slaves re- 


heart, if not the whole of it, in Ken-|siding on the island of St. Eustacius, 
tucky. Following the impulse of alone of the West India group belong- 
mother’s heart, she made a desperato|ing to the Government of Holland will 
effort to obtain her children, and failed.! be emancipated. 
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Touching Incident. 


A poor mulatto girl, a slave, has re- 
cently been tried in New Orleans on 
the charge of having attempted to 
poison her mistress and family. It 
was proved that she had sprinkled 
some powder on a dish of oysters 
which made some of the family sick. 


It came out in the trial however, that 


the poor girl was innocent of any 


evil design. The powder being ana- 
lyzed, was found not to be poisonous ; 
and the poor girl, in her simple inno- 


cence, having been told that it had 


the charm of love-powder, had sprin- 
kled it upon the food to make her 


mistress love her. 


TuRrE men at Gatesville, North 
Carolina, were clearly proved to have 
beaten a negro to death, but the jury 
before whem they were tried, brought 
in a verdict of not guilty. At the 
same term of the court a negro was 


convicted of a rape on a white woman, 


and was sentenced to death. Such is 


slaveholding justice. 


A sBarsBre of Cleveland, a colored 


man, visited New Orleans, and being 


asked to show papers proving him 
free, was arrested for the inability to 
furnish them, and was sent to the 
State Prison fora year and a day; 


that being the penalty for the atroci- 


ous offence in question according to 
Louisiana laws, The said Louisiana is 
in America, and not in the Barbary 
States. 


Making Merchandise of the Gospel. 


The subjoined announcement ap- 
peared lately in the Charleston Cow- 
rier: 

Field Negroes by Thomas Gas- 
den.—On Thursday, 17th instant, will 
be sold at the north of the Exchange, 
& ear gang of ten negroes, accustom- 
ed to the culture of cotton and _pro- 
visions, belonging to the Independent 
Church, in Christ Church Parish.’ 
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Received her F'redom, 


About two years ago, a negro wo- 
man named Dilcey was sent to this 
city from New-Hanover County, 
North Carolina, to be sold as a slave. 
In consequence of her own revelation 
or from some other mode of develop- 
ment, doubts of her servitude were ex- 
cited, and she instituted proceedings 
in the Circnit Court of this city, for 
her freedom. The trial took place 
last week, and following facts ap- 
peared: Dilcey, when a child, was 
bound by her mother, a free woman, 
to Mr. B. Newkirk, until she would 
attain the age of 21. Before this Dilcey 
was transferred to W. J. Mulford, in 
whose service she continued for sever- 
al years, and to whom (1858) she ‘sold 
her indentures.’ Believing that this 
transaction gave him complete owner- 
ship of the woman, as she then was, 
Mr. Mulford eold her far $600 to Mr. 
C. R. Covneil, by whom she was sent 
hither, as above stated, to be again 
disposed of. The Jury rendered a 
verdict declaring the freedom of the 
woman, and she was accordingly set 
at liberty. [Jezchmond Whig. 


A Correspondent of the New York 
Herald, writing from Venezuela, says: 


‘General Castro, whose better half 
is a fair specimen of the African race, 
to show his sympathy for the breed, 
has appointed Lucio Siso, a colored 

entleman, Secretary of the Interior. 
i the Senate, House, State Legisla- 
ture, etc., one-third of the members 
are negroes ; but this is the first in- 
stance, either in Columbia or Venezu- 
ela, that an Ethiopian has been select- 
ed by the Chief Magistrate to be a 
member of his Cabinet. It was rn- 
mored that he was to have charge of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, to 
be in immediate contact with the dip- 
lomatic body, as an evidence of the 
respect which Castro enterta for 


foreign governments. 
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A Statistical ieto 


OF THE COLORED POPULATION OF TIE UNITED STATES—FROM 1790 TO 1850. 


The distribution of the population 
of the United States in 1790, exclusive 
of the Indians, was as follows: 


Number. Prop. per cent 
Whites 3.172 464 80.7 
Free colored 59.466 1.51 19.27 
Slaves 679,897 17.76 ° 

In the Slave States: 

Whites 1.271.692 648 
*Free Colored 32.635 1.7 35.2 
Slaves 657.047 33 5 : 


In 1800, the distribution and in- 
crease of the population of the United 
States were as tullows;: 

Whole population. In. per cent. Dis. per cent. 
35.68 81 1: 


Whites 4,304.489 Llz 
Free Colored 108 395 82 28 2 05 
Slaves 893 041 27 96 16 83 
Whole pop 5,305 925 35.02 100.00 

‘“* colored 1,001.436 32 23 18.88 


The increase of the white population 
to the extent of 3 per cent., during the 
ten years from 1790 to 1800, was 
caused by emigration from Eurupe 
and from Hayti; this leaves about 32 
per cent. for natural increase. The in- 
crease of the slaves, although largely 


* fhe Census of 1790 says nothing about free 
colored persons. Tucker remarks that this clasa 
is designated ander the head of ‘ All other per- 
sons.’ Progress, de. pp. 18. A significant bint that 
all other persons’ did not mean slaves. 
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aided by the slave trade, rendered 
more active from the sure approach of 
its termination, was only 27.96 per 
cent. If we deduct 3 per cent. for 


3|the increase by the slave trade, it re- 


duces the natural increase of the slave 
population to 24.96 per cent. Taking 
this as a fair standard of increase, con- 
firmed by the increase of this class 
during the next decade, when the 
slave trade was also in active opera- 
tion, the question arises, from what 
source has come the regular 30 per 
cent of increase, in every succeeding 
ten years, of the slave population? If 
the increase was only 28 per cent. 
when aided by the slave trade to the 
extent of 3 per cent., how has the 
same per cent of increase been main- 
tained without the slave trade? 
According to Tucker, the large in- 
crease, 82.28 per cent. of the free 
colored population, arose from rapid 
emancipation in the following states : 


States Slaves in 1790 Slaves in 1800 
New Hampshire 158 8 
Rhode Island 952 881 
Connecticut 2,795 951 
Pennsylvania 3.737 1,706 
New York 21.324 20.343 
Delaware 8 887 6, 153 

37,853 29,542 


$4 


Now the whole number emancipated, 
according to this statement, was only 
8,139, the whole number included un- 
der ‘all other persons’ in 1790 was 
59,466, of ah number, the emanci- 
pated is only 14 per cent., leaving 68 
per cent. to be accounted for by natn- 
ral increase, if the term ‘all other per- 
sons’ did mean the free colored people. 
But 68 per cent is at least 38 per cent 


higher than the possible natural in-}s 


erease of the free colored or any other 
eople ; hence, the conclusion is inev- 
itable that all ‘other persons did not 
mean the free colored persons in 1790, 
or else the number of that class was 
sadly miscounted in that year. 
This is especially evident by u 
glance at the following: 
States. All other persons 1709: Free colored 1830. Eman’ed 


New York 4.654 10,374 2.564 
New Jersey 2,762 4,442 200 
Pennsylvania 6.537 14561 1,500 
Virginia 12,766 20,124 §00 

26,719 49,501 5,064 


Here, deducting the 5,064 cmancipat- 
ed, there will be lett 17,718 or, above 
70 per cent. for natural increase, if ‘all 
other persons’ in the census of 1790 
meant free persons of color. Ifit be 
objected to these views, that if ‘all 
other ersons’ docs not mean free pco- 
ple of color, then where are this class 
enumerated or why were they left out 
of the census of 1790? the answer is, 
that they were probably not counted 
at all in 1790; a parallel instance ex- 
ists in the State census of New York, 
even to this day, in which census they 
are not counted, except those of them 
who hold property. 

The geographical movement of the 
slave population in this decade, is 
worthy of attention. 


Waves in States 1799 Inc. 30 per cent.* Act. pop. 1800 
New Jersey 11,423 14,849 12,422 
Delaware * 3,887 11,551 6,153 
Maryland 103,036 133,945 105,635 
Virginia 293,427 381,453 345,796 
N. Carolina 100,572 130.743 133,296 
B. Carolina 107,094 139,221 146,151 

rgia 29,264 38,042 59,404 
Kentucky 11,830 15,379 40,343 
Tenneesee 3,417 4,442 13,584 
Mississippi 3,489 


* About two per cent. too much, but sufficiently 
near to exhibit the movement. 
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About 70,000 slaves were removed, 
traded, or sold from Virginia, Mary- 
land and Delaware into South Caruli- 
na, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Mississippi. 

In 1810, the distribution, inereaso 
and ratio of the population of the 
United States, were as follows: 


Iauc. per cent. Dis. per ct. 
Whites 5,862,004 36.18 80.97 
Free colored 186,446 72. 2.57 
Slaves 1,191,364 33.40 16.46 
Whole colo’d 1,377,810 37.58 19.03 
Whole pop’n 7,239,814 35.02 100.00 


Two causes added to the increase of 
the slave population during the peri- 
od 1800—1810: the inercased activity 
of the African slave trade, which ter- 
minated in 1808, and the accession of 
Louisiana in 1803, which contained 


es 24,231 
ree Colored 7,585 
Slaves 34,660 t 42,245 


This added about 3 per cent, to the 
slave population of the Union, leav- 
ing about thirty per cent. of the 
increase to natural causes and the 
slave trade from Africa. During this 
period also, the whole colored gained 
on the whole white population .15 per 
cent. 

The geographical movement of the 
slave population in this decade, is as 
follows: 

Slacva in Statea in 1800 Inc. 80 per cent. act’! No. slaves 
in 1810 


New York 20,343 26,445 15,017 
New Jersey 12.442 16,175 10,851 
Delaware 6,153 7,998 4,177 
Maryland 105,635 137,325 111,502 
Virginia 345,796 419,534 392.518 
N. Carolina 133,296 173.248 168,824 
S. Carolina 146,151 189.996 196,365 
Georgia 59,404 17,224 105,218 
Kentucky 40,343 62,445 80,561 
Tennessee 13,584 17,659 44.535 
Mississippi 3,489 4.535 17,088 


The diminished number of slaves in 
New York and New Jersey, is ac- 
counted for by the increase of the free 
colored population in those States b 
emancipation. The number emanci- 
pated in these States was 13,906 from 
1800 to 1810. During the same period 
the emancipations in Me le and 
Maryland could not have been less 
than 25,827,* a much larger number, 


* These figures are obtained by adding 30 per 
cent. to free colored population of 1800; and de- 
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but much smaller proportion than in 
the two northern States. The exporta- 
tion of slaves from the latter States 
was only 35,613, or one-half the num- 
ber exported from 1790 to 1800: eman- 
cipation had amounted to two-thirds 
of the number sold out of these States! 
The gradual emancipation of the 
slaves, contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution, had already begun. 

The gain of 90,000 slaves distribut- 
ed among Georgia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and South Carolina came, from Vir- 

inia and Maryland 35,613, and the 
alana from the slave trade. That is 
to say, during the most energetic 
movement of the foreign slave trade, 
it added only 54,387 to the slave popu- 
lation of the United States in ten years. 

In 1820 the distribution, increase 
and ratio of the population of the Uni- 


ted States were as follows; 
Namber Ine. percent. Ine. Per cent. Distribution 
in 1820 810 


Whites 7,872,711 34.3 36 18 81.55 
Slaves 1,543,688 29.57 33.40 15.99 
Free col’d 238,197 27.75 72 2 46 
Whole col.1,781,885 29.383 37.58 18.45 
Whole pop.9,654,596 33,35 36.45 


The war with Great Britain, which 
occured in this decade, lessened the 
ratio of increase of the whites, by ar- 
resting immigration, of the slaves by 
promoting their emigration, and of the 
tree colored by arresting emancipation. 

The geographical movement of the 
slave pepe in these ten years, 
was as follows. 

Li dees slave Ine. 30 per cent. actual number of 
es in 1810 


slaves in 1820 
N. York 15,017 19,520 10,088 
N. Jersey 10,851 14,106 7,657 
Delaware 4,177 6,428 4,509 
Maryland111,502 144,952 107,398 
Virginia 392,518 610,271 425,153 
N. Car, 168,824 207,470 205,017 
8, Car. 196,365 255,273 258,475 
Georgia 105.218 136,781 149,656 
Kentucky $0,561 104,729 126,732 
Tennessee 44,535 57,894 80,107 
Miss. 17,088 22,212 32.814 
Loulsana 34,660 45,078 69,064 
Alabama 47,439 
Missouri 10,222 


The above table should be compar- 
ed with the following, which shows the 


ducting the sum from the same population in 1810, 
the difference being the number emancipated 
above the ratio of increase. 
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like movement of the free colored pop- 


ulation : 

Free eclored inc. 30 per Pop in Gain Loss 

iz 1310 cent. 1820 

New York 25,333 82,932 29.980 2,952 
New Jersey 7,843 10195 12,609 2,414 
Delaware 13,136 17,075 12,958 6,117 
Maryland 33,927 45,103 39,730 6,373 
Virginia 30,570 39,471 37.139 2,332 
N, Carolina 10,266 13,344 14,612 1,268 
S. Carolina 4554 6.919 6,826 907 
Georgia 1,801 2,341 1,767 674 
Tennessce 1,317 2,226 2,941 1,069 
Miesisssippi 240 317 458 141 
Louisiana 7,585 9859 10,960 1,100 


There are two very remarkable facts 
exhibited in these tables: 1st, that the 
southern and southwestern States gain- 
ed 10,661 slaves more than could have 
been exported from the northern and 
middle slave States, and unless these 
10,661 came into the country from 
foreign sources, that is, by the African 
slave trade,there must have been that 
number returned above the actual 
slave popiranon: 2nd, emancipation, 
which had amounted to the large nuin- 
ber of 39,733 in 1800—1S10, diminish- 
ed to the small number of 6,900 from 
1810—20: The States of Virginia 
Maryland and New York, which had 
led the way in emancipation, actually 
experienced a diminution of the ratio 
of increase of their free colored popu- 
lation. It was during these last ten 
years, 1810—20, that the American 
Colonization Society was proposed and 
inaugurated as a substitute for the 
method of gradual emancipation. Un- 
til 1857, the whole number of slaves 
emancipated by means of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, was only 
5,550,* about one-seventh of the num- 
ber emancipated in the ten years suc- 
ceeding 1800, when the progress of 
emancipation was in full tide in the 
great slave-holding States. Whether 
this progress of emancipation was ar- 
rested in 1810—20 by the Colonization 
Society, I cannot say; but this, at 
least, 18 a historical fact beyond con- 
tradiction—emancipation was not ar 
rested by the doctrines of abolitionism, 
as has been most industriously and 
vehemently affirmed by pro-slavery 
writers north and south, because what 


* Colonization Herald for April, 1857. 
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is understood by the abvslition move- 
ment, did not begin until 1830. 

Taking the entire colored population 
of the State of N. Y., bond and free, in 
1810, at the actual number 40,350, and 
adding 25 per cent.* for increase, we 
should have a total colored population 
of 48,420 in 1820, but the ‘lic e color- 
ed population of that State in 1820, 
was only 40,068, leaving a deticienev 
of 8,352 in all, or 6,666 slaves, and 
1,686 free persons of color. There is 
no doubt that this number of slaves 
were ‘run off’ to the South, in view of 
the emancipation Act, which passed in 
1817, and which tixed the 4th of July 
1827 as the Jusiex of the Expme 
Strate. 

Taking a similar view of the State 
of New Jerscy, it lost 6,545 of its slave 
a in 1810—20. The State of 

elaware, on the other hand, lost 
5,117 of its free colored population 
during the same ten years. What be- 
came of them, I am not able to say. 

Persons now living state, from per- 
sonal knowledge, that when the Brit- 
ish flect visited Chesapeake Bay in 
1814, there was a general stampede of 
the whites, to escape the British, and 
military duty. The free colored and 
slaves were left almost to themselves, 
all along the coast. When the British 
fleet departed, the officcra gave free 
invitations to all classes to come on 
board, with promise of freedom and 


*The actual ratio of increase of this population 
“ this state, from 1790 to 1800, and from 1800 to 
10. 
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ood treatment. A large number of 
Both these classes, especially of the 
slaves, availed themselves of this offer; 
they were subsequently settled in 
Nova Scotia and Sierra Leone. But 
their numbers were too scant to ac- 
count for the great falling off of the 
free colored population of Delaware. 

In 1830 the distribution, increase 
and ratio of the population of the Unit- 
ed States was as follows. 


Number ine. eH ct. ine. per ct. Distrib. 

agn 1820 per ct. 

Whites 10 537.378 33,85 34 3 8190 

S!aves 2 009,043 30,15 29 57 15,62 

Free Col’ed 310.599 34.17 27 75 15.62 

Whole * 2328642 30 7 29 33 18,10 
* pop. 12,166.020 33,26 33.25 


The enuineration in 1820 took place 
on the Ist of August; in 1830 on the 
1st of June: hence instead of ten 
years, the increase is for nine years 
and ten months, but for convenience’ 
sake the period will be termed a de- 


cade. 


The geographical movement of the 
slave population was as follows: 
Slave rope ee Ine. 30 per Gala Actas alave Loss 
is 


<20 cent, 
N.Y. 19,088 13112 
N. J. 7,557 9 822 
Del. 4,509 6 859 
Md 107,398 139 617 
Va. 425.153 552 698 
N.C. 205017 266.522 
S.C. 258.475 336.017 
Ga. 149.656 194 552 
Ky. 126732 164.751 
Teon. 80107 104.138 
Miss. 32814 42.6458 
La. 69 064 89 813 
Ala. 47,439 61.670 
Mo, 10,222 13.288 
Ark 
Florida 


22.979 
462 
37,465 
23.001 
19.675 
55 879 
11,803 
4,576 


To be Continued. 


p.in 1830 
756 13037 
2.254 7.568 
3,292 2.567 
102.994 36.623 
469.757 83.941 
245.601 20.921 
315.401 20,616 
217.531 
165.213 
141.603 
65 659 
109 4588 
117.549 
25 O9l 
4576 
16,011 
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A TALE OF TITE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, THE SOUTITERN .UNITED STATES, AND CUBA. 


BY M. R. 


<> eo a 


CUAPTER I. 


THE PROJECI. 


On one of those exciting occasions, 
during a contest tor the Presidency of 
the United States, a number of geutle- 
men met in the city of Baltimore. 
They were few in number, and appear- 
ed little concerned about the affairs of 
the general government. Though men 
of intelligence, their time and attention 
appeared to be entirely absorbed in an 
adventure of self interest. They met 
for the purpose of completing arrange- 
ments for refitting the old ship ‘Mer- 
chantman,’ which then lay in the har- 
bor near Fell’s Point. Colonel Stepher: 
Franks, Major James Armsted, Cap- 
tain Richard Paul and Captain George 
Royer, composed those who represent- 
ed the American side—Captain Juan 
Garcia and Captain Jose Castello, those 
of Cuban interest. 

Here a conversation ensned upon 
what seemed a point of vital import- 
ance to the company 3 it related to the 
place best suited for the completion of 
their arrangements. The Americans 
insisted on Baltimure as affording the 
greatest facilities, and having done 
more fur the encouragement and pro- 
tection of the trade, than any other 
known place. Whilst the Cubans on 
the other side, urged their vbjcctions 
on the ground that the continual in- 
crease of liberal principles in the vari- 
ous political parties, which were fast 
ushering into existence, made the ob- 
jection beyond a controversy. Hava- 
na was contended fur as a point best 
suited for adjusting their arrange- 
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ments, and that too with many apparent 
reasons 5 but. for some cause, the pre- 
ference tor Baltimore prevailed. 


Subsequently to the adjustment of 
their affairs by the most complete ar- 
rangement for refitting the vessel, Col. 
Franks took leave of the party for his 
home in the distant State of Missis- 
sippl. 


CHAPTER IL 


COLONEL FRANKS AT HOME. 


On the return of Col. Stephen 
Franks to his home at Natchez, he met 
there Mrs. Arabella, the wife of Judge 
Ballard, an eminent jurist of one of 
the Northern States. She had arrived 
but a day before him, on a visit to 
some relatives, of whom Mrs. Franks 
was one. The conversation, as is cus- 
tomary on the meeting of Americans 
residing in such distant latitudes, read- 
ily turned on the general policy of the 
country. 

Mrs. Ballard possessed the highest 
intelligence, and Mrs. Maria Franks 
was among the most accomplished 
of Southern ladies. 

‘Tell me, Madam Ballard, how will 
the North go in the present issue? en- 
quired Franks. 

‘Give yourself no concern about 
that, Colonel,’ replied Mrs. Ballard, 
‘you will find the North true to the 
country.’ 

‘What you consider true, may be 
false—that is, it might be true to you, 
and false to us,’ continued he. 

‘You do not understand me, Colo- 
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nel,’ she rejoined, ‘ we can have no in- 
terests separate from yours; you know 
the time-honored motto, ‘united we 
stand,’ and so forth, must apply to the 
American people under every policy 
in every section of the Union.’ 

‘So it should, but amidst the gene- 
ral clamor in the contest for ascenden- 
cy, may you not lose sight of this im- 
portant point ?” 

‘Wow can we? You, I’m sure, Colo- 
nel, know very well that in our country 
commercial interests have taken pre- 
cedence of all others, which is a suffi- 
cient guaranteo of our fidelity to the 
South.’ 

‘That may be, madam, but we are 
still apprehensive.’ 

; Well sir, we certainly do not know 
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‘N ot physically, Colonel,’ replied she 
‘but’ — 

Just at this moment a servant 
throwing open the door announced 
dinner. 

Besides a sprightly black boy of 
some ten years of age, there was in 
attendance a prepossessing, handsome 
maid-servant, who generally kept, as 
much as the occasion would permit, 
behind the chair of her mistress. A 
mutual attachment appeared to exist 
between them, the maid apparently 
disinclincd to leave the mistress, who 
seemed to keep her as near her person 
as possible. 

ow and again the fat cook, mam- 
my Judy, would appear at the door of 
the dining room bearing a fresh supply 


] 
what more to do to give you assurance | for the ta le, who with a slight nod of 


of our sincerity. 
of faith yielded Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia—the intelligence 


interests of the South; can we do 
more ? 

‘True, Madam Ballard, true! I yield 
the controversy. You have already 
done more than we of the South ex- 
pected. I now remember that the 
Judge himself, tried the first case un- 
der the Act, in your city, by which 
the measures were tested. 

‘ He did, sir, and if you will not con- 
sider me unwomanly by telling yon, 
desired me, on coming here, to seek 
every opportunity to give the fullest 
assurance that the judiciary are sonnd 
on that question. Indeed, so far as an 
individual might be concerned, his in- 
terests in another direction as yon 
know, place him beyond suspicion,’ 
concluded Mrs. Ballard. 

‘I am hbatisfied, madam, and by 
your permission, arrest the conversa- 
tion. My acknowledgments, madam !’ 
bowed the Colonel, with true southern 
courtesy. 


‘Maria, my dear, you look careworn; 


are you indisposed ?’ inquired Franks 
of his wife, who during conversation 
sat silent. 
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ehave asa plight |the head, accompanied with an affec- 


tionate smile and the word ‘ Maggie,’ 
indicated a tie much closer than that 


and wealth of the North—in carrying ; of more fcllow-servants. 


out the Compromise measures for the | 


Magpie had long been the favorite 
maid-servant of her mistress, having 
attained the position through merit. 
She was also nurse and foster-mother 
to the two last children of Mrs. Franks, 
and loved them, to all appearance, as 
her own. The children reciprocated 
this affection, calling her ‘mammy.’ 

Mammy Judy, who for years had oc- 
cupicd this position, ecded it to her 
daughter, she preferring, in conse- 
tee of age, the less active life of 
the culinary department. 

The boy Tony would frequently cast 
a comic look upon Mrs. Ballard, then 
imploringly zaze in the face of his mis- 
tress. So intent was he in this, that 
twice did his master admonish him by 
a nod of the head. 

‘My dear,’ said the Colonel, ‘ you 
are dull to day; pray tell me what 
makes you sad ? 

‘I am not bodily afflicted colonel 
Franks, but my spirit is heavy,’ she re- 
plied. 

‘How so? What is the matter ?” 

‘That will best be answered at an- 
other time and place, colonel.’ 

Giving his head an unconscious 
scratch accompanied with a slight 
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twitch of the corner of the mouth, 
Franks seemed to comprehend the 
whole of it. 


On onc of her Northern tours to thie 
watering places, during a summer sea- 
son some two years previous, having 
with her Maggie the favorite, Mrs. 
Franks visited the family of the Judge, 
at which time Mrs. Ballard first saw 
the maid. She was a dark mulatto of 
arich, yellow, autumn-like complex- 
ion, with a matchless, cnshion-like 
head of hair, neither straight nor curly, 
but handsomer than either. 


Mrs. Franks was herself a handsome 
lady of some thirty five summers, but 
ten years less in appearance, a little 
above medium height, between the ma- 
jestic and graceful, raven black hair, 
and dark, expressive eyes. Yet it oft- 
en had been whispered that in beauty 
the maid eqnalled if not excelled the 
mistress. Her age was twenty-eight. 

The conduct of Mrs. Franks toward 
her servant was more like that of an 
elder sister than a mistress, and the 
mistress and maid sometimes wore 
dresses cut from the same web of cloth. 
Mrs. Franks would frequently adjust 
the dress and see that the hair of her 
maid was properly arranged. This to 
Mrs. Ballard was as unusual as it was 
an objectionable sight, especially as 
she imagined there was an air of than. 
teur in her demeanor. It was then she 
determined to subdue her spirit. 

Acting from this impulse, several 
times in her absence, Mrs. Ballard 
took occasion to administer to the maid 
severities she had never experienced 
at the hands of her mistress, giving her 
at one time a severe slap on tho cheek, 
calling her an ‘ impudent jade.’ 

At this, Mrs. Franks, on learning, 
was quite surprised, but on finding 
that the maid gave no just cause for it, 
took no further notice of it, designedly 
evading the matter. But before leav- 
ing, Mrs. Ballard gave her no rest un- 
til she gave her the most positive as- 
surance that she would part with the 
maid on her next visit at Natchez. 
And thus she is found pressing her suit 
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at the residence of the Mississippi 
planter. 


CIIAPTER I. 
THE FATE OF MAGGIE. 


After dinner colonel Franks again 
ee the inquiry concerning the 
isposition of his Jady. At this time 
the maid was in the culinary depart- 
ment taking herdinner. The children 
having been served, she preferred the 
company of her old mother whom she 
loved, the children hanging around, 
and upon her lap. There was no ser- 
vant save the boy Tony present in the 
parlor. 

‘I can’t, I won’t let her go! she’s a 
dear good girl? replied Mrs. Franks. 
‘The children are attached to her, and 
so ain I; let Minny or any other of 
them go—but do not, for Heaven’s 
sake, tear Maggie from me!’ 

‘Maria, my dear, you’ve certainly 
lost your balance of mind! Do try and 
compose yourself,’ admonished the Co- 
lonel. ‘There’s certainly no disposition 
to do contrary to your desires; try 
and bo a little reasonable.’ 

‘I’m sure cousin, I see no cause for 
your importunity. No one that I know 
of designs to hurt the negro girl. I’m 
sure it’s not me!’ impatiently remark- 
ed Mrs. Ballard. 

During this, the boy had several 
times gone into the hall, looking to- 
ward the kitchen, then meaningly in- 
to the parlor as if something unusual 
were going on. 

Mammy Judy becoming suspicious, 
went into the hall and stood close be- 
side the parlor door, listening at the 
conversation. 

‘Cousin, if you will listen for a mo- 
ment, I wish to say a word to yon,’ 
said Mrs. Ballard. ‘The Judge, as you 
know, has a country seat in Cuba near 
the city of Havana, where we design 
making every year our winter re- 
treat. As we cannot take with us eith- 
er free negroes or white servants, on 
account of the existing restrictions, I 
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must have a slave, and of course I pre-|her, after overhearing a conversation 

fer a well-trained one, as I know all of between her and some free negroes, at 
ours to be. ‘The price will be no ob-|Saratoga Springs.’ 

ject; as I know it will be none to you,} + Well, cousin, you can do as you 

it shall be none to me.’ please,’ concluded Mrs. Ballard. 

‘I will not consent to part with her,} ‘Colonel, I’m weary of this conver- 
cousin Arabella, and it is useless tol/sation. What am I to expect ? inquir- 
press the matter any further! emphat-|ed Mrs. Franks. 
ically replied Mrs. Franks. ‘It’s a settled point, my dear, she 

‘Tam sure cousin Maria, it was well/must be sold! decisively replied 
understood between the Colonel and| Franks. 
the Judge, that I was to have one of} ‘Then I must hereafter be disrespect- 
your best-trained maid servants! con-led by our own slaves! You know, 
tinned Mrs. Ballard. Colonel, that I gave my word to Hen- 

‘The Colonel and the Judge! If any]ry, her husband, your most worthy 
such understanding exist, it is without servant, that his wife should be-here 
my kuowledge and consent, and— jon his return. He had some miggiv- 

‘It is trae, iny dear,’ interposed the|ing that she was to be taken to Cuba 
Colonel, ‘ but—’ before his return, when I assured him 

‘Then,’ replied she, ‘heaven grant}that she should be here. How can I 
that [ may go too! fron— bear to meet this poor creature, who 

‘Pah, pal! cousin Maria Franks,| places every contidence in what we 
Dm really astonished at you to take on|tell him? He'll surely be frantic.’ 

80 about a negro girl! You reully ap-| « Nonsense, cousin, nonsense,’ sneer- 
pear to have lust your reason. I would ,g Mrs. LPallard: ‘frantic. indeed ! 
not behave so for all the negroes in Why you speak of your negro slaves 
Mississippi” ; as if speaking of equals. Make him 

My dear,’ said Franke, ‘I have)) now that whatever yon order, he must 
been watching the conduct of that girl hecoitented seu? 


for some time past; she is becoming| ~~, ee 
isobedi : Tt) ‘Pll soon settle the matter with him, 
both disobedient and unruly, and as 1 should’ lie dure. show ‘any feelings 


have made it a rule of my life never to 
re Lae een ; =. 
keep a disobedient servant, the sooner ye - : are ner deter 3 ‘when 
we part with her the better. As I nev-}°° YOU 'v0X for Ain, Ma 

‘I'm sure, Colonel, you know more 


er whip my servants, I do not want to : 
depart trum my rule in her case.’ about the matter than Ido. Immedi- 
Maggie was true to her womanhood,|atety after you left, he took the horses 
and loyal to her mistress, having more | to Baton Rouge, where at the last ac- 
than once communicated to her ears} counts, he was waiting the conclusion 
facts the sound of which reflected no| of the races. J udge Dilbreath had en- 
credit in his. For several repulses,|tered them according to your request 
such as this, it was that she became/one horse for each day’s races. I look 
obnoxious to her master. for him every day. Then there are 
‘Cousin Maria, you certainly have| more than him to reconcile. There’s 
forgotten ; I'm sure, when last at the{old mammy Judy, who will rnn mad | 
North, you promised in presence or{about her. Yon know, Colonel, she 
the girl, that 1 was to have her, and|thought so much of her, that she might 
I’m certain she’s expecting it,’ explain- be treated tenderly the old creature 
ed Mrs. Ballard. gave up her situation in the house as 
nurse and foster-mother to our child- 


‘This I admit,’ replied Mrs. Franks, nd f 
‘but you very well know, cousin Ara- eee a the kitchen to do the 
arder work. 


bella, that that promise was a mere 
‘Well, my dear, we’ll detain your 


ruse, to reconcile an uneasiness which 
you intormed me you discovered in!consin till he comes. I'll telegraph 
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sume time Mrs. Ballard left with her 

him home immediately.’ slave Maggie en route for Baltimore, 
‘Colonel that will be still worse, to whither she designed leaving her until 

let hin witness her departure; I would ready to sail for Cuba. 

much rather she’d leave before his re-|_* Falwell, my chile! fahwell ; may 


the Judge that if not yet left, to start 


turn Poor thing! she sighed. God A’mighty be wid you ? were the 
‘Then she may go!’ replied he. parting words of the poor old slave, 


‘And what of poor old mummy and|who with streaming eyes gazed upon 
his boy ? her parting child for the last tine. 
‘PIT son settle the matter with old O) mammy ! can’t you save mec 1— 
Judy.’ O Lord, what shall I do! O my hns- 
Mrs. Franks looking him inploring-| band ! O my poor child! Omy! O 
ly in the face, let drop her head, bu-|my !’ were the only words, the sounds 
rying her face in the palins of her|of which died upon the breeze, us the 
lands. Soon it was tound necessary eab hastily bore her to a steamer then 
to place her under the care of a physi-|lying at the wharf. 
cian. Poor old maminy Judy sat at the 
Old mammy Judy had long since kitchen door with elbow resting upon 
beekoned her daughter, where both|her knee, side of the tace resting in 
stood in breathless silence catching |the palm ot the hand, tears streaming 
every word that passed. down, with a rocking motion, noricing 
At the conclusion, Maggie clasping | nothing about her, but in sorrow mone 
her hands, exclaimed in suppressed jing just distinctly enough to be under- 
tules,— stood : 
‘O mammy, O mammy! what ‘Po’ me! po’ me! po’ me?’ 
shal! Ido? O, is there no hope for met) The sivht was enough to move the 
Can’t you beg master—can’t you save|heart of any one, and it so affected 
me! Franks, that he wished he had ‘never 
‘Look to de Laud, my chile! him 


owned a negro.’ 
ony able to bring yeh out ino’ nah| Daddy Joe, the husband of mammy 
conkeh ! was the prayerful advice of 


Judy, was a field hand on the cotton 
the woe-stricken old mother; both has-| place, visiting his wife at the town res- 
tening into the kitchen, falling upon fidence, every Saturday night. Colo- 
their knees, invoked aloud the God of|nel Franks was a fine, grave, scnater- 
the oppressed. ial looking man, of medium height, 

Hearing in that direction an unust- ‘nelined to corpnieney, black hair, 
al noise, Franks hastened past the|slightly grey, and regarded by his 
kitchen door, dropping his head, and |slavesas a rood master, and religiously 
clearing his throat as hie went along. {as one of the best of men. 

This brought the slaves to an ordinary| On their arrival at the great house, 
mood, who trembled at his approach. |these working nearest, gathered around 
the carriage, among whom was daddy 
Joe. 

‘Wat a mantta wid missus? was 
the general inquiry of the gang. 
‘Your mistress is sick, boys,’ replied 
the master. 

‘Mans, whal’s Margot? enquired 
the old man, on seeing his mistress 
carried into the house without the at- 
tendance of her favorite maid-servant. 

‘She's in town, Joe, replied Franks. 

‘How’s Judy, seh? 

‘Judy is well.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
DEPARTURE OF MAGGIE. 


The country-seat of Franks, or the 
‘great house’ of the cotton plantation, 
was hut a short distance from the city. 
Mrs. Franks, by the advice of her ply- 
sician, was removed there to avaid the 


disturbance of the town, when at the 
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‘Tank’e seh!’ politely concluded 
the old man, with a bow, turning away 
in the direction of his work, with a 
countenance expressive of anything 
but satisfaction, from the interview. 

The slaves from their condition, are 
suspicious, any evasion or sceming de- 
sign at suppressing the information 
sought by them, frequently arouses 
their greatest apprehensions. 

Not unfrequently the mere counte- 
nance, a look, a word, or laugh of the 
master, is an unerring foreboding of 
misfortune to the slave. Ever on the 
watch for these things, they learn to 
read them with astonishing precision. 

This day was Friday, and the old 
slave consoled himeelf with the thought 
that on the next evening he would be 
able to see and know for himself the 
true state of things about his master’s 
residence in town. The few houra in- 
tervening were spent with great anx- 
iety, which was even observed by his 
fellow-slaves. 

At last came Saturday evening and 
with it, immediately after sunset, dad- 
dy Joe made his appearance at the 
hall-door of the aa house, tarrying 
only long enough to inquire ‘ How’s 
missus ’ and receive the reply, ‘she’s 
better,’ when a few moments found 
him quite out of sight, striding his way 
down the lane toward the road to the 


apprehensions became terribly realised 
when meeting a slave who informed 
him that ‘Margot had gone under the 
hill”? Falling upon his knees, in the 
fence corner, the old man raised his 
voice in supplication of Divine aid : 

‘O Land! dow has promis’ in dine 
own wud, to be a fadah to de fadaless, 
an’ husban to de widah! O Land, let 
dy wud run an’ be glorify! Sof’en de 
haud haut ob de presseh, an’ let my po’ 
chile eum back! an’—’ 

‘Stop that noise there, old nigger!’ 
ordered a_ patrol approaching him : 
‘who’s boy are you! 

‘Sahvant, mausta!’ saluted the old 
slave, ‘I b’long to cunel Frank, seh!’ 

‘Is this old Joe?’ 

‘Dis is me maus Johnny.’ 

‘You had better trudge along home 
then, as it’s likely old Judy wants to 
see you about this time.’ 

‘Tank’e seh,’ replied the old man, 
with a bow, feeling grateful that ‘he 
was permitted to proceed. 

‘Devilish good, religious old negro,’ 
he remarked to his associates, as tho 
old man left them in the road. 

A few minutes more, and daddy Joe 
entered the kitchen door at his mas- 
ter’s residence. Mammy Judy, on see- 
ing him, gave vent afresh to bitter 
wailing, when the emotion became 
painfully mutual. 

¢O husban’! husban’! ouash po’ chile 
is gone!’ exclaimed the old woman, 
clasping him around the neck. 

‘Land! dy will be done!’ exclaim- 
ed he, ‘ole ’umin, look to de Laud! as 
he am suffishen fah all tings ;’ both 
falling on their knees, breathed in 
silence their desires to God. 

‘How long! how long! O Laud 
how long!’ was the supplicating cry of . 
the old woman, being overcome with 
devotion and sorrow. 

Taking the little grand-child in his 
arms—‘ Po’ chile,’ said the old man, 
‘I wish yeh had nebeh been baun!’ im- 
pressing upon it kisses whilst it slept. 

After a fervent and earnest prayer 
to God for protection to themselves, 
little grand-son Joe, the return of his 
mother their only child, and blessings 


ae 

e sudden and unexpected fate of 
Maggie had been noised among the 
slaves throughout the entire neighbor- 
hood; many who had the opportunity 
of doing so, repairing to the house to 
learn the facts. 

In the lower part of the town, bor- 
dering on the river there is a depot or 
receptacle for the slave gangs brought 
by professional traders. This part of 
the town is known as ‘ Natchez under 
the Hill.” It is customary among the 
slaves when any of their number are 
sold, to say that they are gone ‘ under 
the hill,’ and their common salutation 
ray the day was, that ‘ Franks’ 
Mag had gone under the hill.’ 

As with quickened steps daddy Joe 
approached the town, his most fearful 
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upon their master and the recovery of 
their mistress, tle poor old slaves re- 
tired to rest for the evening, to forget 
their sorrows in the respite of sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 
A VACANCY. 


This morning tlie sun rose with that 
beauty known to a southern sky in the 
last month of autumn. The day was 
Sabbath, and with it was ushered in 
every reminiscence common to the 
customs of that day and locality. 

That she might spend the day at 
church for the diversion of her mind, 
Mrs. Franks was brought in to her city 
residence; and Natchez, which is usu- 
ally gay, seemed more go on this day 
than on former occasions. 

When the bells began to signalise 
the hour of worship, the fashionable 
people seemed en masse to crowd the 
streets. The carriages ran in every 
direction, bearing happy hearts and 
cheerful faces to tho various places of 
worship—there to lay their offerings 
on tho altar of The Most High for the 
blessings they enjoyed, whilst peering 
over evcry gate, out of every ally, or 
every kitchen door, could be seen the 
faithful black servants, who staying 
at home to prepare them food and at- 
tend to other domestic duties, were 
satisfied to look emilingly upon their 
masters and familics'as they rode along, 
without tora moment dreaming that 
they had a right to worship the same 
God, with the same promise of life and 
salvation. 

‘God bless you, missus! pray fah 
me,’ was the honest request of many 
a simple-hearted slave who dared not 
aspire to the enjoyment of praying 
for themselves in tho Temple of the 
living God. 

But amidst these scenes of gayety 
and pleasure, there was one much de- 
voted to her church, who could not be 
happy that day, as there, to her, was 
a seeming vacancy which could not be 
filled—the seat of her favorite maid- 
servant. The Colonel, as a hushand 
and father, was affectionate and indul- 
gent; but his s/ave had offended, dis- 
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obeyed his commands, and consequent- 
ly, had to be properly punished, or he 
be disrespected by his own servants. 
The will of the master being absolute, 
his commands should be entorced, let 
them be what they may, and the con- 
sequences what they would. Ifslavery 
be right, the mastcr is justifiable in 
enforcing obedience to his will; deny 
him this, and you at once deprive him 
of the right to hold aslave—the one is 
& necessary sequence of the other. 
Upon this principle colonel Franks 
acted, and the premise justified the 
conclusion. 

When the carriage drove to the door, 
Mrs. Franks wept out most bitterly, 
refusing to enter because her favorite 
maid could not be an incumbant. 
Fears being entertained of seriousness 
in her case, it was thought advisable 
to let her remain quictly at home. 

Daddy Joc and mammy Judy were 
anxious spectators of all that transpir- 
ed at the door of the mansion, and 
that night, on retiring to their humble 
bed, earnestly petitioned at the altar of 
Grace, that the Lord would continue 
upon her his afflictions, until their mas- 
ter convinced of his wrongs, would or- 
der tho return of their child. 

This the Colonel would have most 
willingly done without the petition of 
Joe or Judy, but the case had gone too 
far, the offense was too great, and con- 
sequently there could be no reconsid- 
eration. 

‘Poor thing,’ uttered Mrs. Franks 
in a delirzum, ‘she served him right! 
And this her only offense! Yes, she 
was true to me!’ 

Little Joe, the son of Maggie, in 
consequence of her position to the 
white children—from whom her separ- 
ation had been concealed—had been 
constantly with his grand-mother, and 
called her ‘mammy.’ Accustomed to 
being without her, he was well satisfied 
so long as permitted to be with the old 
woman Judy. 

So soon as her condition would per- 
mit, Mrs. Franks was returned to her 
country seat, to avoid the contingen- 
cies of the city. 
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The German Indasio.n 


BY JAMES M’CUNK SMITH. 


have mingled most freely after their 
invasions. 

First of all, and at varions points of 
the continent, each separately invaded, 
mingled with and overcame the red 
man; this point accomplished, they 
threw out lines of attraction toward 
each other, and lastly, these lines have 
met and mingled. Just as in the pro- 
cess Of chrystalization, orin the embryo 
state of higher life, points are made 
here and there in the basement sub- 
stance, then an organic arrangement 
of atoms, then the nucieated center 
boldly shoots forth Jines to meet and 
coalesce with other centers. 

Three centuries ago the red man 
reigned lord of this goodly heritage ; 
since then it has been invaded by 

The Spaniard, 
The French, 
The Enylish, 
The Negro, 
The Irish, 
The German, 
The Chinese. 

The doctrine that it requires a serics 
of invasions, with an amalgamation of 
the invaders, to produce advancement 
in civilization, gains support trom the 
fact that no one of the above named 


‘England,’ says an old writer, ‘ owes 
her civilization more to the frequency 
with which she has been invaded. 
than to any other cause.’ 

There is a great truth in this remark; 
for, the frequent admixtures or amal- 
gaimation of variously endowed men 
which grew out of these repeated in- 
vasions, resulted in a composite intel- 
lect, greater in force, wider in rasp, 
more active in detail, than could have 

rown up out of any one tribe or race, 
Gimli or Celt, Angle or Norman 
which ever dwelt on the British isle. 

These invasions of England, begin- 
ning with Cesar (or the Norsemen,) 
and continuing with the last ingress of; 
the unfortunate Magyars, or, perhaps, 
the not unimportant foray of freedinen 
from the United States, have reached 
throngh more than two thousand 
years ; the various aaeleriel of the in- 
vasions, as in some choice and splen- 
did piece of workmanship, having been 
carefully, slowly, and at lengthened 
intervals, welded together, 

‘Allmahlig reift dus Kostliche 

It would seein that no matter where 
a social or political ebullition might 
happen, in whatever land or among 
Whatever peoples, the finest elements]! 
elitninatéd were gathered and garuer- nNVvasions did, of itself, in any marked 
ed for this English alembic. degree, develope progress. On the 

Aud if these successive invasions be contrary, the Spaniards in Florida, the 
the rexl source of British greatness,| French in Canada, the Dutch in Penn- 
then a similar series of events, occupy-|sy! Vania, the English in New England, 
Ing a much shorter apace of time, and the Irish in the sixth ward of the 
would seem to account for the aston-|city of New York, far from advancing 
ishing progress of our own beloved civilization, actually tended to barbar- 
Jand. Our invasions have not only{ism. 
occupied a shorter time, they have Speaking of this tendency to barbar- 
been of a more decidedly physicaljism in the early history of New Eng- 
character than the English ; men with|land, a distinguished American writer 
endowments more distinct and salient/remarks: ‘This decline was most evi- 
have not only invaded this land, but dent in the higher class, and in the 
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cultivated manners and tastes brought 
over by the emigrant families. The 
leading spirits of the first age were 
truly great and cultivated men; ce- 
dars of Lebanon, nay, the topmost 
branches of the cedars that Gud had 


brought over to plant by the waters of 


the new world. 
‘They were many of them scholars 
who had received at the English Uni- 


versities the highest advantages of 


culture furnished in that aye. Their 
minds were matured and polished by 
severe study. They knew sucicty. 
Some of them were persons who had 
traveled in foreign countries, who had 
figured in civil stations, and were not 
unskilled even as courtiers. They 
were fellow disciples and compatriots, 
with such men as Owen, Howe, Mil- 
ton, John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, 
and other great spirits who were strug- 
gling in that age tor the civil and relig- 
Jous emancipation of their country. 
But they came into the wilderness as 
it were, to be tempted of the devil, 
throwing themselves and their families 
for a whole century te come, upon the 
severest strugeles of toil and warfare, 
to provide and fortify their new home. 
For a long time they had no market. 

‘In their modes of dress, their resi- 
dences and their furniture, they were 
many of them restricted to supplies 
that were coarse and rude. = Their 
means of education for the youth were 
detective in that which is necessary to 
a finished and really accomplished 
character, though sufficient to give a 
good degree of rudimental force. And 
more than all, society. that indetinable 
but powerful something, which gives 
a tone of refinement to literary tastes, 
and without which, feeling cannot rise 
to its highest dignity—this was a want 
which no industry or care could sup- 
ply. The trials and exposures were 
rough; the great world was far away, 
petty etrifes and bickerings—always 
enveloped in the ill-nature of the race, 
but restrained among a great people 
under the established forms of cultiva- 
ted life—broke out and raged in their 
little communities. 
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‘A painful subsidence of manners soon 
began to appear. In certain familick a 
certain flavor of refinement passed, by 
tradition, and in fact was never wholly 
lost. Still, it was evident, after the 
tirst race was gone, and the second 
and third had come into their places, 
that character had fallen to a lower 
type. The educated men were in com- 
parison, a rude, or at least, partially 
cultivated race. * * We feel, in 
short, that we have descended to an 
inferior race. It is somewhat as if a 
nest of eagles had been filled with a 
brood of owls. 

‘The decline of manners and mental 
cultivation, ee ona life in the 
woods, carried with it a correspondent 
decline of inorals and religion. And 
the natural downward tendency was 
ageravated by the wars in which they 
were compelled toengage. Thus after 
the bloody war with Phillip, the synod 
of Massachusetts, convened to deliber- 
ate on the state of virtue and religion, 
set forth the following mournful parti- 
culars: a ‘decay of yodliness, and se- 
eret apostacy among the professors ;’ a 
‘want of truth, promise breaking ;’ a 
‘neglect of family prayer;’ ‘profane 
swearing; ‘intemperance ;’ ‘a common 
practice of traveling on the Sabbath 
day;’ ‘inordinate passions, and breaches 
of the seventh commandment.’ * * 
Shortly atier this war, the wretched 
scenes of infatuation enacted at Salein, 
furnishes the proof that religion is 
dwindling towards superstition. Not 
that a belicf in witchcratt was peculiar 
to New England, or to that age of the 
world, but only that a want of thorough 
mental discipline in the ministry and 
the courts, connected with a general 
taintof superstition, contracted in the 
woods by the whole people, aggravated 
the public delusion, and finally suffer- 
ed the whole body of society to go mad 
in scenes which it is horrible to con- 
template. 

‘Still the way is downward till we 
come to the ‘great revival,’ so called, 
and the times of the French wars.... 
The whole community was uncon- 
sciously steeping itself in drink. In 
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Massachusetts alone, when slic had|The only thing American, was the docu 


onl: 150,000 people, fifteen thousand 
hogsheads of rum were distilled every 
year, and a very large share of it was 
consumed by her own citizens.’ —Bush- 
nell’s Barbarsm the first danger. p. 
13.—N. Y. 1847. 

We have made this long extract be- 
cause it proves that even Anglo-Saxons 
isolated and unstirred by the infusion 
of new blood—for they made laws in- 
terdicting marriages with Indians and 
negroes—degenerated just like other 
so-called lower types of humanity: 
and this fact throws light on the ques- 
tion, why other European nations, the 
Spaniards, for example, in like manner 
isolated, have in like manner degen- 
erated on our continent—for the same 
want—an infusion of new blood. 

Bearing these things in mind, wo 
may look a little beneath the surface 
of our history, and perceive in its 
great epoch, the Declaration of Indc- 
pendence, elements of advancement 
altogether independent of and su- 

erior to any dogmas contained 
in that renowned document. The 
doctrine that ‘all men are born free 
and equal,’ was as old as Thomas Aqui- 
nas, from whom the very words are 
quoted, and its ¢hen re-announcement 
would have little availed, had it not 
been the harbinger of that infusion of 
new blood, throughout the united, that 
is, mingled colonies, in which began 
the composite genius of the American 
people. 

For that the genius of this people is 
composite, not peculiar, or idiosyncra- 
tic, 1s proven by every feat in arts or 
arms for which it is distinguished. The 
army of the Revolution was made up of 
men of many nations in rank and file. 
Robert Fulton was Irish in all except 
the accident of birth; and although 
the waters of the Hudson, first foamed 
beneath the impulse of the first engine 
driven by heated air, it was a Swede, 
learned in all the lore of French 
science, who elaborated the idea into 
an invention, and it wasan English- 
man who furnished the capital requi- 
site to make the actual experiment. 
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in which the Swede and French 
science and English capital might 
mect and fuse. 


And it is on this fact, that our land 
prerene a grand trysting place for the 
1uman to meet and commune with his 
brother human; and on the other fact 
that our institutions present a certain 
facileness of invasion, that all our pre- 
sent greatness and future progress 
depend. 


It would be most interesting to inquire 
into the immediate and remote influen- 
ces exercised upon our times by each 
one of the invasions we have enumer- 
ated; and especially to note with what 
providential succession each one has 
fallen into its proper time and place in 
order to pfoduce the grand results of 
which we only witness the dawning. 
Whatever ignorance and barbarism, 
whatever semi-civilization, whatever 
refinement and calture, art and science 
the world possessed up to and during 
the last half century, whatever is rela- 
tively beautiful or hideous in the hu- 
man physique, have all met and freely 
intermingled in our national alembic. 


And what is, perhaps, the greatest 
marvel, men in nations or in institu- 
tions, who had struggled against each 
other through long and bloody wars, 
have found in our area of freedom, a 
nentral ground in which they may live 
and flourish in immediate contact with 
each other: the lion lies down with 
the lamb, and a little child may lead 
them both. 


The successive invasions of our con- 
tinent may be briefly glanced at before 
entering upon the special considera- 
tion of the German invasion. 


First. The Spanish invasion gave 
roads, cathedrals, inter-tropical house- 
architecture and Roman Catholicism 
to Central America, and the edges of 
Louisiana and Florida, and the discov- 
ery of a large portion of the Atlantic 
coast and of the Mississippi to the 
whole country ; their mark is light in 
the matter of language, laws, letters or 
improvement. ‘Their cathedrals are 
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already among the antiquities of the 
country. 

Secondly. The French brought a spi- 
rit of daring adventure, mingled with 
a scientific Tove of exploration which 
penetrated and described with mathe- 
matical precision the remotest parts of 
our vast wildernesses, the courses of 
our rivers, and the natural beauties of 
spots of enchanting scenery, which 
bear to this day the enphonious names 
they imposed upon them. Up to the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century 
French works, in print or in manu- 
script, contained by far the best ac- 
counts of the extent, resources and ca- 
pabilitics of this North American con- 
tinent, and doubtless this superior ac- 
quaintance with the country was an 
element in that warm sympathy and 
gallant aid from France without which 
our war of Independence would have 
had a longer duration, perhaps another 
termination. 

The inost marked immigration from 
the French, however, occured between 
1790 and 1800, when the Haytian rev- 
olution drove to our shores, a mass of 
French creoles, any of them part 
African, who swelled the population 
of the United States three and a half 
per cent—some 120,000 according to 
Lucker.* 

They brought with them that refin- 
ed and luxurious culture for which 
Hayti was distinguished, and which is 
still to be found in the neighborhood 
ot New Orleans; and also a horror of 
emancipation and a hatred of the ne- 
gro race, which doubtless hastened the 
abolition of the American slave trade, 
and -helped to rivet the fetters of the 
American slave. They brought also, 
or rather, sent vast treasurcs in money 
and plate, which tradition says formed 
the basis of the colossal fortune of 
Stephen Girard, and through him gave 
an impulse to our commerce. 

Like the Spaniards, the French 
brought with them the Roman Catho- 
lic religion: in Louisiana they have left 
the peculiar impress of their colonial 


* Progress U. States, p. 20. 
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laws, more liberai than the Anglo-Sax- 
on in the matters of affranchisement 
and caste. This is doubtless the result 
of their religion reacting upon their 
laws. Mahommedan mosques and 
Catholic churches regard master and 
slave as equals in the sight of Omni- 
potence—not ego the theology born of 
American Protestantism. 

The French in Canada present, per- 
haps, the most curions study of modern 
times. Their manners, their customs, 
their arts, their very patois have not 
advunced beyond ‘the times? of their 
first invasion of that region. Their 
umixed blood is stagnant, and not pro- 
gressive, in like manner with the Span- 
iards in Central America. Canada ad- 
vances in spite of them; they are old- 
fashioned conservatives, while tho 
English, the Scotch and the negro from 
the southern plantation, form the in- 
vading and progressive masses. In 
Canada West more especially, the ne- 
gro is doing for the habitan, what 
they have already done for the French 
planters in St. Domingo. That is to 
say, we have the new tact of the peo- 
ple of the torrid zone, over-running 
in their own climate, the people of the 
temperate zone. 

Drird. The English invasion is so 
much the history of our Jand, that it 
requires little comment. The Anglo- 
Saxons—that pure, transcendental race 
became the most transcendently mixed 
of all the others, the very name beto- 
kening admixture—brought with them 
the plough, the anvil, laws less perfect 
than the French, but more capable of 
expansion, and more than all, the Pro- 
testant religion, and that proclivity to 
organization, in which De Tocqueville 
easily detected the necessary founda- 
tion of a successful republican super- 
structure. 


Fourth. The negroes were brought 
here: it might be straining the term, 
to call their advent an invasion, yet, 
somehow, a dim instinct that their con- 
tinued importation, in increasing num- 
bers, might turn ont an invasion, after 
all, cansed the constitutional conven- 
tion to limit the duration of the Afri- 
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We live in the heroic age of our 
country, and the negro is the hero. We 
live in the Romance times, and the 
negro is again the hero; not only at 
Christiana and Wilksbarre, but in ten 
thousand unknown spots consecrated 
to Liberty by her sable children, suf- 
fering hunger and thirst, and bruises 
and wounds, and cruel separations, 
more bitter than death, in the high- 
ways, and in rapid rivers and in path- 
less wouds. Tle meed in oratory has 
been accorded to the neyro.* And in 
the matter of national music, I find 
the Literary World for the last week 
in October 1858, greatly fearing that 
our ouly national musie¢ will be negro 
music, and the next day I find the 
Chrystics, who have during five years 
said perpetual masses to the humanity 
of the black man, the Clirvsties adver- 
tising ‘The American opera’—compos- 
ed of negro songs. 

Fifth. The Irish invasion has spent 
its force. In 1846, when the emigra- 
tion from Ireland amounted to 250,000 
per annum, the population of that 
country had reached a foreed maximum 
and within the next five years decreas- 
ed at the enormous rate of 26.5 per 
cent in five years, in two of the most 
populous counties, and in little less 
proportion in other parts of Ireland. 
This decrease arose from the fact that 
the excessive increase of population, 
which arose from the depressed condi- 
tion of the Irish people, and from their 
early marriages, an increase of popu- 
lation, feeble in stamina in proportion 
to excess in numbers—had reached a 
culminating point at which it was 
checked by the imperfect character of 
the material. Besides, the enormous 
consumption of seven and a half mil- 
lions of gallons of whiskey per annumt 
just as surely hastened the depopnu- 
lation of Ireland trom 1840 to 1846, 
as rum has destroyed the Indians of 
America. Whilst the world’s benevo- 


can slave trade; and from that day to 
this, the only people under the sun, 
from whose admission into their terri- 
itories, their states, their echool-houses 
and their sanctuaries, the peerless An- 
glo-Saxons have prayed the good Lord 
to deliver them, and have passed laws 
to accomplish their prayers, are these 
very negroes. 

And it is only in this second half of 
the nineteenth century, when white 
emigration has strengthened the hands 
and the numbers of the Anglo-Saxons, 
that they again venture to call for. 
more negroes trom Africa. 

And yet this dark-browed inan 
brought with him neither arts, nor 
arins, nor institutions, nor pliysical 
beauty—he brought a bare and unen- 
eumbered soul, fresh from the hand of 
God! 

Against the long-accumulated cur- 
rent of thought and culture, dating 
away back, beyond the pyramids, and 
running through, and gathering im- 
aes from Assyria and Egypt, and In- 

ia and Greece and Rome, and the na- 
tions of modern Europe, he could only 
throw in, as his share in our common 
treasury, certain sweetly human and 
natural elements—endurance and love, 
And as the glare of this accumulated 
light passed away froin his dazzled 
vision—all chained and embruted as 
he was—he raised his form erect, and 
sinote with sooty lip the fair Goddess 
of Freedom, nor shrunk she from his 
dark embrace! 

For the mission of the negro in this 
land is not purely physical. Thews 
and sinews, and a will to use them, he 
undonbtedly brought, and forests clear- 
ed, towns builded, and the 90 millions 
of dollars worth of cotton produced 
annually, and the 2000 million of dol- 
lars represented by him, are no unim- 
portant items in the physical power of 
our national make up. But these are 
small matters compared with other 
marks he has made:—tor example, 
strike from existence all the negroes 
and Irish in our Republic, und which 
other race will have left so strong a 
mark upon her history and her future ¢ 


*The New York Tribune’s Washington corres- 
pondent declares the orations of Southern mem- 
bers to be A/fricanized ! 

t ‘Mr. Keith’s Negro Eloquence.’—Westminster 
Review. 
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lence, in one year sent three millions 
of pounds sterling in food, &c., to Ire- 
land, in one year the Irish expended 
jive millions of pounds sterling in whis- 
key, during the eame period. 

F rom very lack of numbers, there- 
fore, the Irish emigration must ever be 
less than in 1846, and her inability to 
furnish recuits for the Crimean and 
Indian wars, has awakened the British 
Government to the necessity of keep- 
ing at home, and increasing the nuin- 
ber and force of Ireland’s population. 

From such elements, we could not 
have a persistent race, in ciaracter or 
caste or influence. The three millions 
of Irish by birth or blood, whio, ac- 
cording to Mr. Robinson, are in the 
United States, make a feebler mark 
upon socicty and legislation than the 
similar number of negroes and their 
descendants. 


More than any other race of our in- 
vaders, the Irishman brings a con- 
sciousness of inferiority to our shores, 
and when he finds himself on a level 
with the dominant races in the land, 
his sense of expansion is so sudden and 
vivid, that he at once strives to forget 
his at-home abasement, and rushes into 
an amalgamation with the institutions 
around him, with an impulse which 
resists all, except the potent chains 
of Papacy, and he soon tugs against 
this last with an energy which awakens 
the solicitude of its priesthood. The 
shrewd bishops discover that they bury 
more than they christen in the aanely 
and that common schools diminish the 
attachment of the Celt to the church ; 
hence the war upon ‘ Godless schools.’ 

The Irishman brings with him neither 
laws,language nor traditions which bind 
him as a caste, beyond the immigrant 

eneration: the second generation 
is no longer Irish. Their mark on our 
institutions is almost purely physical. 
They dig canals, grade railroads, carry 
bricks and mortar, fight our battles, 
and fill the ranks of our standing 
army. Or they go to the polls in 
flocks at the bidding of their priests, 
and by the force of brute numbers 
help Rome to eae a foothold 
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among the ruling elements of our land. 


Their marked moral attributes here 
exhibited are love and hate; they hate 
cordially every thing English as the 
source of their oppression at home, and 
they hate the black nan because of 
his rivalry in labor. The many thou- 
sands if not millions of dollars they re- 
mit to the fatherland, to aid and com- 
fort their relatives, is, on the part espe- 


cially of the Irish women in America, 
an outpouring of love sufficient to co- 
ver all other of their deficiencies. 
athly. We come to the German 
invasion. According to the statements 
of Mr. Robinson, in his ardent lecture 
ae the Celts, the population of the 
nited States in 1850 consisted of— 


Irish born 3,000,000 
Irish by blood 4,500,000 
German by blood or birth 5,500,000 
Anglo-Saxon 3,500,000 
French, or other Celts 3,000,000 
Colored, Free or Slave 3,500,000 

23,000,000 


That is to say, of the entire white pop- 
ulation of nineteen and a half millions, 
ten and a half millions were Celts by 
birth or blood. 

The order of the invasion of North 
America in the nineteenth century, 
would seem not unlike that of Europe 
from the first century before, until the 
fourth after the Christian era—the 
Celts first, the Germans afterwards. 

And the analogy is not only in the 
order, but in the completeness, the 
overwhelmingness of the last invasion. 
For the Dutch have come upon us 
with the arms of modern times, the 
plough, the garden spade, and the 
press, to say nothing of that thrift and 
shrewdness in driving bargains—that 
singular union between capital and 
labor—before which our antagonisms 
of capital and labor melt away as any- 
thing savage or barbarous melts away 
before the glow of civilization. 

Revolutions are not the noisy thin 
historians describe them to be. in 
their beginuing, progress and comple- 
tion, there is a quiet, stealthy march 
and the final explosion is seldom more 
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than the astonished exclamations, or 
the useless struggles of the old fogey 
institutions when they find they must 
RoTaTE. And we, sharp witted Ameri- 
can sovereigns, will not wake up to the 
importance and thoroughness of this 
German invasion or revolution, until 
on some fine 4th day of March, a man 
shall uncover his head on the Capitol 
steps, and deliver an Inangural in good 
High Dutch, and in December follow- 
ing, some remnant of Anglo-Saxon- 
dom, shall move in the House, that a 
few hundred thousands of the Presi- 
dent’s Message shall be printed in the 
English languzge, and merchant marts 
in Broadway, shall hang out signs de- 
claring ‘ English spoken here.’ 

When this German invasion began, 
it is hard to say. At least two hund- 
red years ago, the Dutch made a 
lodgment in New Amsterdam, and the 
parts thereunto adjacent. In this tee 
ment, they had a keen eye to good soil, 
capital locations and the fatness of the 
land. To be sure, they apparently 
yielded the neighborhood to the Anglo 

axons, but this yielding was only ap- 
parent; for wherever they lodged, in 
the middle of the 17th century, there 
their descendants hold title deeds in 
the middle of the nineteenth. 

They simply bided their time; they 
waited unti ie Indians should be re- 
moved, till Fulton invented the steam 
engine, until railroads should be shot 
through the length and breadth of the 
land; and when their scouts told them 
that all these things were done, they 
exclaimed ‘dat ish gute, and forth- 
with commenced to pack up their 
chattels for that migration which will 
increase in the next twenty years, be- 
yond all Celtic precedent. 

Attention was at first attracted to 
this invasion in the Empire city, by 
sundry hanging signs protruding above 
basement windows with the figure of 
a boot, gilded or painted yellow, in 
the center, and a name very hard to 
spell and harder to pronounce, beneath 


It. 
We could hardly call these Dutch 
cobblers, because they made as well as 
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mended shoes and boots; and their 
work was at once better and cheaper 
than could be done by native work- 
men. These signs, at first few and 
far between, soon multiplied, and in a 
year or two the Germans had invaded 
and took the entire sole mending of 
the metropolis. 

This assault on our institutions, be- 
ae at the feet, but soon rose higher. 

‘he same hard spelling and hard pro- 
nouncing began to peep out over the 
corner groceries, the sharp, sallow faces 
of the Andersons, the Toles. the 
Smiths, &c., disappeared, and were re- 
placed, behind the counters of these 
stores by broad, moon-like visages, de- 
cidedly white, with blue eyes and flax- 
en locks. And in a year or two, 
Dutch John and the corner groceries 
became things inseparable. 

Thus our stomachs were taken cap- 
tive. In the city and county of New 
York, it is almost a settled fact that 
an American grocer cannot live and 
thrive. The invasion in this direction 
is complete and overwhelming. The 
Anglo-Saxons, rulers of men, gave way 
and fled before the Dutch invaders. 
No doubt the remains of Peter Stuy- 


-vesant and his friends took a pleasant 


turn in their graves, when they heard 
the tongue of the vatherland sounding 
in every corner of the city, once theirs, 
now their descendants. 

Next, the barber shops gave way, 
and quaint looking lilliputian barber 
poles were thrust at all angles into the 
air, ornamented with wooden razors; 
and passers by were advertised, by an 
array of lancets, or a squadron of de- 
tached teeth, that their arms could be 
blooded, or their teeth extracted by 
some Grimm, Vandam or Glucksche 
within. Peaceable citizens felt a shud- 
der, stroked their beards, and violent 
moustaches have since come into fash- 
ion. 

Deutsche Apoteke, Deutsche Artz, 
physic and physicians, were the next 
objects of assault. No Austro-Goth 
or Visi-Goth ever looked with more 
pleased smile on the fertile valleys of 
the Rhine or Italy, than these their de- 
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scendants gazed withal upon the field 
of practice for payee which the dys- 
peptic New-Yorkers presented. Allo- 
pathists and druggists have combined 
to resist, but their tight is a hopeless 
one, the former must go by the board, 
and the only safety of the latter con- 
sists in learning to speak Dutch, and 
read German prescriptions. 

In music, hese descendants of the 
Minne-singers, and the more arbitrary 
Meister singers, carry all before them. 
The majority of Dodworth’s band are 
Germans; and a music teacher of 
highest fashion and celebrity six years 
ago, told me the other day that his 
business among the first class, has en- 
tirely deserted him—young and ele- 
gant and fair-haired German teachers 

cing all the rage. 

In Jike manner, cabinet makers, 
lockmakers and many other handi- 
cratts have been attacked by these 
German invaders. Quite as skilful 
and rapid as workmen, more frugal in 
their habits, they can work longer and 
for lcs3: wages than the American 
mechanic, who by this means is driven 
to the wall; and had it not been that 
California, in the midst of these move- 
ments, afforded an attraction to a large 
number of this class of Americans, 
very serious results, amounting per- 
haps to tumult, must have followed. 

And if any one will walk through 
Beaver, Exchange, Broad, and the low- 
er parts of Pearl-streets and Broadway, 
they will be startled to find among the 
signs of heavy importers, how few 
Anglo-Saxon, and how many German 
names are to be found. 


In fine, the Germans appear to aim 
at possession of the business of the 
country, which is, to a great extent, 
the ruling clement, the very heart of 
the land. I have said nothing of the 
agricultural aspect of this question, as 
it is out of the sphere of my observa- 
tion; but in time doubtless the same 
labor with the same results will mark 
the course of the Germans in that di- 
rection. What the Irish have done in 
making communication by railroad 
and canal, the Germans will no doubt, 
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more than do in adding to the staple 
products of the country. In a few 

ears they will be the owners and til- 
ers of the finest farming regions of the 
whole continent, for they bring with 
them not only physical force and en- 
durance, but also the highest skill, and 
the necessary means to enter at once 
as competitors in the noblest calling 
fulfilled by the human race. 

From these facts it is evident that 
the German invasion, is probably the 
most important to which our land has 
been yet subjected, and hence it be- 
comes the duty of every reflectin 
American to inquire into the materia 
and the character of which it is made 
up. 
‘Soi years ago, Mr. Robinson, in 
his Celt-glorifying lecture, already 
quoted, estimated the Germans, by 
blood and birth, in the Uuited States, 
at five and a half millions. And this 
high estimate, from such a source, is 
the strongest argument I have met 
with of the admitted force of the Ger- 
man population. The truth is, that the 
entire German population of the Uni- 
ted States is not quite one million and 
a half. The Census of 1850 gives less 
than a million, but the most intelligent 
German statists consider that, at least 
half a million too few. 

This German migration is scarcely 
twenty years old, for it did not fairly 
begin until 1839. Of all emigrants 
who arrived in the port of New York 
since then: 


Whole. German. Irish. 

1839 47,688 18,000 
1840 60,722 20,000 112,591 
1841 55,855 11,895 117,038 
1842 60,086 13,832 163,883 
1843 46,302 15,558 
1844 61,002 17,799 118,131 
1845 §2,960 30,312 
1846 115,230 51,791 
1847 166,110 70,735 
1848 199,909 52,620 
1849 221,799 55,620 
1850 226,987 45,768 
1851 299,081 70,560 
1852 310,385 118,607 

1,952,966 593,097 
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The New Yorker Staats Zeitung for}, The vitality of the German emigrant 
January 22nd, 1853. from which this|i8 greater than that of the Irish. These 
table is copied, adds a hundred and|!atter, enfecbled by starvation and 
seven thousand for the German eini-|Whiskey at home, seek employment 
gration to Baltimore and New Orleans,|l#ere on railroads, running § through 
and about two hundred thousand for|Malarious districts from Maine to Pa- 
the emigration of previous years, mak-|"4ma, and their stalwart looking, but 
ing the entire German population, ar-|"eally feeble frames fall an easy prey 
rived, at 900 thousand: allowing 48/to the fevers which they contract. 
per cent. for their increase during the 


In the city of New York, twenty-five 


fourteen years, and we have one mil-lycars ago, an acre or two surrounding 


lion two hundred and sixty thousand 
as the entire German migration of the 


second quarter of the 19th century. 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral afforded ample 
burying room for the whole Irish Cath- 
olic population. Since then, a ten 


The increase of this migration haslaecre field in Eleventh-street has been 


been gradual, 
three years, when it has increased 
the rate of thirty thousand per 


bered the Irish immigration. 


And it is but reasonable to expectlover the 
that in the next ten years, or perhaps|try, 


until within the last/twice filled up, tightly packed, by the 


atisame population, and within three 
annum, 
and from being only one-half as many, 


has in the last year, actually ont-num- 


years, eighty acres lave been bonght 
on Long Island by Bishop Hughes, 
and a ferry especially established, call- 
ed Bishop Hughes’ Ferry, to carry 
rish dead to this new ceme- 
at which several priests are en- 


longer, it will go on increasing; for gaged trom morning till night, reciting 


whule the whole home population 
Treland is but six milliona, 
many is nearly fifty millions. 


Afric-American 


ofjthe last sad ceremonies over the de. 
that of Ger- parted sens of Erin. 


To be Continued. 


Dicture Gallery. 


BY ETHIOP. 


NUMBER I. 


I always had a penchant for pictures. 
From a chit of a boy till now, my love 
for beautiful, or quaint old pictures 
has been unquenched. 


If an ever abiding love for any 
branch of Art is indicative of a fitness 
to pursue it, then I should have been 
a painter. Even when so small as to 
be almost im ae ran I used to 
climb up, by the aid of a stool, to my 
mother’s mantle piece, take down the 
old family almanac and study its pic- 
tures with a greater relish than ever a 
fat alderman partook of a good dinner 
including a bountiful supply of the 
choicest wines. All this however, ne- 


out a rougher, sterner destiny for me. 
But the habit of rambling in search 
of, and hunting up curious, old, or rare 
and beautiful pictures, is as strong as 
ever. 


It was in one of these rambles, that 
I stumbled over the Atric-American 
Picture Gallery, which has since be-_ 
come one of my dearest retreats where- 
in to spend many an otherwise weary 
hour, with profit and pleasure 

The collection is quite numerous, 
having been sought from every quar- 
ter of the American continent, and 
some from abroad; and though as 
a Gallery of Art, it not highly merito- 
rious, still from its wide range of sub- 


ver made me apainter. Fate marked |jects and the ingenuity with which 
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many of them are presented, it must, 
to the lover and curious in such mat- 
ters, afford much for amusement, and 
to the careful observer and the thinker 
inuch that is valuable and interesting. 

In style and excellence these pic- 
tures vary according to the fancy or 
skill of the artist. Some are finely ex- 
ecutcd, while others are mere rough 
sketclics. Some are in oil, some in 
water colors, and India Ink shadings, 
atew statucs, statuettes, and a few 
Crayons and Pencilings possessing a 
high degree of merit ; others are mere 
charcoal sketches and of little worth 
beyond the subjects they portray. 

But without pursuing this general 
outline further, let the reader, with me 
enter into this almost unknown Gal- 
lery. Well, here we are, and looking 
about us. 

The first thing noticeable, is the un- 
studicd arrangement of these pictures. 
They seem rather to have been put up 
out of the way, many of them, than 
hung for any effect. 

The walls are spacious, and contain 
ample room for more, and, in many 
instances, better paintings; and many 
niches yet vacant for busts and statues; 
and just here, let me make an humble 
petition in behalf of this our newly dis- 
covered Gallery.—It is that generous 
artists, will, at their convenicnce, have 
the goodness to paint an occasional 
picture, or chisel a statue or bust, and 
we will be sure to assign it to its ap- 
propriate place. But Iet us take a 
survey, and speak only of what strikes 
us most forcibly in our present mood. 


PICTURE NUMBER 1.—TNE SLAVE SIIIP. 


This picture hangs near the entrance, 
on the south side of the Gallery, and 
in rather an unfavorable light. 

The view is of course Jamestown 
harbor, Virginia, in 1609, and has all 
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shore is a group of emaciated A/r- 
cans, heavily manacled, the first slaves 
that ever trod the American continent; 
while in the fierce and angry waters 
of the bay, which seem to mect the 
black and dismal and. storm-clad sky, 
is seen asmall boat containing another 
lot of these human beings, just nearing 
the shore. 

If the artist’s general conception of 
this picture may Ko regarded a success, 
in its details, beyond all question, this 
is its crowning point. The small boat 
struck by, and contending with a huge 
breaker, is so near the core that you 
can behold, and startle as you behold, 
the emaciated and death-like faces of 
the unfortunate victims, and the hide- 
ous countenances of their captors; and 
high and above all, perched upon the 
stern, with foot, tail and horns, and 
the chicf insignias of his office, is his 
Satanic Majesty, gloating over the 
whole scene. 

What is more truthful than that the 
devil is ever the firm friend and com- 
panion of the slave ship? 


PICTURE NUMBER 2.—-TME FIRST AND THB 
LAST COLORED EDITOR. 


This small, but neat picture hangs 
on the north side of the gallery ; and 
though simple in its details, is so well 
executed that it has much attracted 


me. 

The Last Colored Editor, quite a 
young man, with a finely formed head 
and ample brow—thoughtful, earnest, 
resolute—sits in chair editorial, with 
the first number of the Freedom’s 
Journal, the first journal ever edited 
by, and devoted to the cause of the 
colored man in America, held in one 
hand and outspread before him, while 
the other, as though expressive of his 
resolve, is firmly clenched. 

Surrounding iim are piles of all the 


the wila surroundings of that portion of|journals edited by colored men from 


our country at that period; the artist 
having been faithful even to every 
shrub, crag and nook. Off in the moor- 
ing lays the slave ship, Dutch-mnodeled 
and ugly, even hideous to look upon, 
as asiave-ship ought to be. On the 
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the commencement up till the present, 
among which the Freedom’s Journal, 
Colored American, People’s Press, 
North Star, and Frederick Douglas’s 

aper are the more prominent. The 
Piret Editor is represented as a vener- 
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able old man, with whitened locks 
and placid face, leaning on a staff, and 
unperceived by the Last Editor, is 
feokinie intently over his shoulder on 
the outspread journal. 

It is his own first editorial, and the 
tirst ever penned and published by a 
colored man in Amcrica. The scene 
is the linking together of our once 
scarcely hopeful past with the now 
bright present. 


PICTURE NO. 3—THE FIRST MARTYR OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


This is a head of Attucks. It may 
not be generally known, and it may 
not be particularly desirable that the 
oe should know, that the First 

artyr of the American Revolution 
was a colored man; that the first bo- 
som that was bared to the blast of 
war was black; the first blood that 
drenched the path-way which lcd up 
to American liberty, was from thie 
veins of a colored man. 


And yet such is the fact; and the ar- 
tist has done aservice in the execution 
of this head. It hangs at the north 
east end of the Gallery, and is a fine 
likeness of a bold, vigorous man,— 
just such, as would be likely to head 
a revolution to throw off oppression. 
May the name of Attucks and the 
i connected therewith never per- 
ish. 


SUNSET IN ABBEOKUTA. 


This isa fine painting. The land- 
scape is rich, varied, beautiful. The 
sky has all the warmth of hue and 
softness of tint, and all that gorgeous- 
ness (changing seemingly with every 
instant,) for which an African sky is 
so much noted. No rainbow with ug, 
in its full splendor, is so variegated or 
go wide in its range of colors. 

The last touches of the artist’s pen- 
cil has made the glow of the coming 
evening to sottly spread itself over 


PICTURE NO. 4. 
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whole scene is so charming that one 
could almost wish to be there. 


PICTURES 5 AND 6.—TIIE UNDER GROUND 
RAILROAD. 


In these two pictures the artist is 
fal quite up to our idea. They 
are of large size and represent both 
the Southern and Northern portions 
of that mysterious road. They hang 
beside each other on the south side of 
the Gallery and are marked A and B. 
I would suggest, that B be changed 
over to the north wall, as a more ap- 
propriate place. Picture A, or the 
south view represents a dark road 
leading through a darker forest, along 
which is scen merely some twenty 
pairs of fine stalwart human feet and 
legs—male and female—of all sizes, 
hurrying northward. Every muscle 
and limb indicates firmness and reso- 
lution. 


The scene is night-time, and far dis- 
tant through the forest is faintly seen 
the north star—small but bright and 
unfailing, and to the fugitive, unerr- 
ing. 

Picture B on the north view con- 
sists of some twenty bold heads and 
tine robust faces, each of which is lit 
up with a joy no pen can portray, and 
nothing but the pencil of the master 
could have reached. The exclama- 
tion of each must be ‘ we have found 
Ll 

In the foreground is a lake and the 
back ground is a Canadian forest, 
through which here and there you 
can perceive a small rustic cottage. 
Both of these pictures sustain well 
that air of mystery which envelopes 
the Under Ground Rail Road. 

In the first view we have but the- 
feet and legs; indicating the mysteri- 
ous manner in which those feet and 
legs move bodies towards freedom, or 
pass along that undefined and undefi- 
nable Road that leads to liberty. 

There is another thought. The 


here and there a dusky inhabitant re-|head, the recognized seat of the mind, 


clining upon the banks of an unrip- 
pled lake. The effect is fine, and the 
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is useless to the slave, or, if of service 
to him, this thinking apparatus is not 
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his own ; it belongs to his owner;)liberty is, the head or mental part is 
hence he makes use of his feet and}presented to view. The slave,—the 
legs, or the physical machinery ; while] chattel,—the thing is a man. 

in the second view, at the northern 

end of this undetinable Road, where (To be Continued.) 
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BY MARY A. 8. CARY. 


‘Tall oaks from little acorns grow.’ 


Words, actions, events, and circnm-jhas become a messenger of infinite 
stances become important or trivial infinterest to the Christian world, all Ju- 
proportion to the relations they sustain,|dea is involved in the issue, and the 
or to the accidents of time and purpoge|Gentile nations shall gather comfort and 
inseparable trom their real significance. |consolation from the interpretation of 

Greater prominence is sometimes giv-fits position: from David shall come 
en to a word because of the source trom|the Emanucl, who shall reign in right- 
whence it emanates, and things the}eousness forever and forever more, and 
most common-place become magnified |a trifle no greater than an arrow shall 


into, or assume great proportions ; and|proclaim the matter. 


events small in themselves, become the 
index to the most stupendous results. 

A mustard sced planted by skilful 
hands germinates, and in time becomes 
a beautiful flowering plant; in an after 
stage of its growth, the husbandiman 
gathers in a valuable yield, which is 
transferred to the man of business, who 
in turn, disposes of a share to his neigh- 
bor; thus a commercial transaction is 
commenced, ships are put into requisi- 
tion, and trade, in all its intricate rela- 
tions, receives an irapulsion,—but a 
mustard seed in the beginning, who 
could have calculated the importance 
of the article mustard in the commer- 
cial world ? 


Commerce, the great regulator of hu- 
man speculative affairs, is but a com- 
pendium of little inventions, contri- 
vances and results, directed by human 
skill and forethought, and gravitating 
each toward the other by the certain 


Since the occurrence of that thrilling 
soul-stirring event, we multiply the in) 
tervening years by hundreds and thou- 
sands, every one of which, could we but 
become acquainted with its history, has 
hidden away among its fast receding 
arcana, the little though multifarious 
hints upon which our present civiliza- 
tion rears its magnificent superstruct- 
ure; and the equally trifling sugges- 
tions, which gave form and consistency 
to present social, civil and religious 
grievances. 

Now and THEN are expressive words 
in certain relations; they become vol- 
umes in their relation to trifles. Then, 
was and is the meager beginning of 
every endeavor; Now, its perfect or 
elaborate fulfilment as the case may 
be. Though * comparisons’ are odious in 
niost cases, they are notso when appli- 
ed to trifles. 


THEN, men gave to God the husks of 


laws of human relations and economic|taith, and trust, and homage, in roughly 


affinities. 


hewn altars, whereon were offere 


up 


An arrow directed by the skilful |the holy sacrifice ; now, upon the same 


Jonathan to a certain point, though |trifle, is poured out marvelous wealth, 
without meaning to the casual observer, and domes, and spires, and gaudy piles, 
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not only indicate the immense dis- 
parity, but often painfully assure us, 
that for the trifle we have ex- 
changed the marrow and fat things 
of Holiness, and with the gorgcous 
shell we must be content. 

But, a trifle, which would bo sadly 
out of pace at one time, marks an cra 
at another. 

The appliances of wealth and a gen- 
erous civilization surround us; _ the 
‘forked lightnings’ havo been put in 
harness, and do duty above our heads 
and in the far a-down vastness of the 
great decp:—when it is said ‘ play’ 
they play, and when commanded to 
be still they cease; they are made to 
write out our thoughts, and to serve 
our most necessary purposes. Fire 
which consumeth is stayed in its des- 
tructiveness, and the shrill steam whis- 
tle tells aloud the story of its sub- 
serviency—the fire element has been 
subordinated, and steam, subtile and 
volatile though it be, is made to for- 
ward the heaviest burdens and to re- 
ciprocate relations among remote pco- 
ples 5 yet, the hints which were thie 

irst starting point of these wondrous 
instrumentalities, were but trifles; a 
paper kite and bit of string suggests the 
one, and a heated flask and a few drops 
of whisky the other. 

But, proofs on proofs multiply to 
show that on most simple matters, in 
themselves, the most momentous events 
depend. A bit of selfishness,—a little 
misplaced charity may cause genera- 
tions of men to weep tears as of blood. 
The physically strong man becomes a 
moral dwarf, the weak man a power for 
evil ;—the good man dare not practise 
the simplest offices of mercy and bene- 
volence, but the bad man may grow fat 
with the accumulated hoard of wicked 
years. 

There are, for instance, points in the 
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history of oppression in both hemis- 
pheres, which had their origin in in- 
considerable beginnings, yet, so great 
is the magnitude of slavery, that talent, 
and energy, and conscience, scem un- 
equal to withstand its wide spreading 
influence. 


It is in vain that the legislator, the 
minister, the moralist, apply their re- 
spective vocations with more than pro- 
bable results,—the humble friendless 
slave and the powerful citizen, alike, 
ply themselves against it, each in his 
way, the one pleading piteously that 
its ponderous tread may not crush out 
every Uneenns spark of vitality; the 
other, with powerful words in its con- 
demnation, and with weighty material 
interests, battering away against Its cita- 
del of old, drawn by a sort of skilful 
alchemy from human blood and brain 
and sinews, but it continues to pile up to 
the world’s gaze its grim and ghastly 
an of human skulls. This was once 

ut a little speck, a mere trifle; now, 
grown to be a giant ‘raw head and 
bloody bones.’ But enough of this, 
and as this subject must have an end, 
but a single example more shall be 
given to illustrate this chapter of 
‘ rifles.’ 


The decalogue is but a miniature 
compendium of moral and religious 
duties; though ample for the guidance 
of a world, it consists of the command- 
ments upon which hang all the law and 
the prophets; these, to the worldly wise, 
are tew in number and unadorned by 
elaborately devised rhetoric, yet their 
influence upon humanity is so great as 
to be beyond finite comprehension. 


The moral of all this is the oft re- 
peated proverb, ‘ great results spring — 
from little causes,’ and it embodies a 
hint which to the young is full of sig- 
nificance. 


Fragments of Thought. 
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Fragments of Thought—No. 1. 


BY 


THE PSALMS. 


What a sweet, what a precious book 
is this! “Tis the harp, strung and 
tuned in heaven, which God Iimeclf 
has put in the hand of Man to checr 
him through his earthly pilgrimage 

Is he passing through the shady 
Bren, where, from the mountain’s hol- 

ow sides, bubbling fountains pour 
their cooling streams? Or, does he 
traverse beneath the scorching sun- 
beams, the grassy prairic, or the san- 
dy waste? Here, there, yonder—this 
harp can fill his soul with gladness, 
and his tongue with melting songs. 

With this harp in hand, 1 have seen 
the weakest saint enter the dark val- 
ley of the shadow of death, and all the 
journey through; heard her sing as 
cheerily as the guiltless lark ; seen 
her touching its thrilling chords, 
sweeter, louder, till her rapturous song 
seemed more like voices from the 
gates of heaven, than the tongue of 
mortal, verging into the dreary re- 
gions of the grave. 

How wonderfully varicd are the 
notes of this harp. No instrument on 
earth is like it. More potent than the 
‘Golden Shell’ of Orpheus, it casts 
out evil spirits, and brings back from 
the gates of hell, sonls that had been 
lost to innocence, virtue, and truth. 


The Organ, sweet, full, varied, sub- 
lime as it is, has not the compass of 
this harp divine ;— whose strings, 
whose notes, are tender as the mid- 
night sighings of the mocking bird— 
and as loud, grand, sublime as the 
echoing thunders ! 

Listening to its gracious melodies, 
you hear now the sad moanings of the 
captive daughter of Judea—then the 
thrilling shouts of the royal victor, 
who, with the lion’s leap, could run 
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through a troop, and with the giant’s 
strength, break in pieces the bow of 
stcel. 

O David! Sweet Harper of Israel! 
nearly thirty centuries have listened 
to thy matchless voice, now soft, then 
loud, now full of joy, then laden with 
grict—now pouring forth the bitter 
wailings of the penitent sinner, then 
uttering the bold, joyous anthem of 
the raptured saint. 

Upon the mountains of Zion, and 
in the valleys of Judea, thy harp did 
first pour forth its lofty strains—now, 
the cloud-capped mountains and green 
valleys of every land, of every isle, of 
every nation under heaven, are vocal 
with the flying joys. 

O that one could hear as God hears, 
the different languages of carth ; the 
million tongues of her children ; what 
music might be heard! What aay 
tures realized!  Mayhap, it would 
seem as though [Heaven were listening 
to singing Earth—and Farth had been 
electrilicd by the music of Heaven! 

Divine Harp! heaven-strung and 
Ranaanel the Church of God 
shall listen to thy sprightly carols, 
thy rapturous songs, thy solemn 
hymns, thy sublime odes, till with 
one mind, one heart, one tongue, all 
the redcemed, led on by the triumph- 
ant Saviour, shall exclaim, ‘ Let eve- 
ry thing that hath breath praise the 

ord.’ 

And when my own blood-boughit 
soul shall be standing upon the pro- 
montory of time, pluming her wings, 
clapping, stretching them for the ce- 
lestial flight—then, Oh then! let me 
hear the harp of David sounding, 
sounding, still sounding in my ears, 
till I hear the matchless music of the 
heavenly harpers sounding in Eier- 
nity / 
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Che Coming tau. 


BY W. JI. WILSON. 


I exist, and yet of what avail am I; 

What poor human need leans on me ? 

What aid am I to fellow weakness ? 

The iron hoof of nations has trod upon me, 

As upon the worm that crawls the ground ; 

But unlike the worm, I turn not crushed, 

The contumely, scorn, malice, hatred 

Of the would-be Gods of Earth—they see no 
further, 

Have been heaped upon me, 

Tho’ I wear the bright image of my Maker. 

I look round upon the undefinable present ; 

I look back into the dim misty past ; 

I strive to penetrate the unknown future ; 

To find a satisfaction or even a present quict ; 

There is a discontent that stirs within. 

It may be an attribute of the soul, 

It may be tho undying soul itself, 

That bids me yearn for some other state. 

I rouse from apathy my grim sluggish self, 

And shake off the accumulated dust of cycles 

Wherein man and mission till now have lain. 

I break the chains that have been clanging 

Down through the dim vault of ages ; 

I gird up my strength—mind and arm, 

And prepare for the terrible conflict, 

I am to war with principalities, powers, wrongs, 

With oppressions,—with all that curse human- 
ity. 

Iam resolved. ’Tis more than half my task ; 

Twas the great need of all my passed existence. 

The glooms that have so long shrouded me, 

Recede as vapor from the new presence, 

And the light-gleam—it must be life 

So brizhtens and spreads its pure rays before, 

That I read my Mission as ’twere a book. 

It is life—life in which none but men, 

Not those who only wear the form can live, 

To give this life to the World—to make men 

Out of the thews and sinews of oppressed 
slaves, 

Of the fecble, of the strong, the high, the good 

If such there be. Of oppressors, rulers— 

To try them in the crucible and in the furnace 

Of stern, vigorous, earnest truth from God 

Is my high Commission. 
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Comets, 
BY M. R. DELANY. 
What are Conets? This probably | are transient bodies, having no fixed 


is the most difficult question known to 
natural science. Many have been the 
deductions upon this most interesting 
subject, learned astronomers giving 
different views; but as yet there has 
not been even a plausible theory ad- 
duced upon which to settle an opinion. 

Some philosophers believe that co- 
mets are 2ebudous, that is, collections 
of thin, vaporous matter, which idea 
has gained much favor in Europe and 
America. 

That comets are spherical is certain- 
ly beyond dispute, since all circular 
bodies assume that figure. If spheri- 
eal they must be sald, else their mo- 
tion would destroy their figure, since 
all vapors—as clonds moved by the 
wind—continually change, attaining 
various forms. Another evidence of 
their solidity is their brilliancy, be- 
cause, if this were not the case, the 
body would appear as a faint light, 
similar to that of the ¢razl, or the re- 
flection of the aurora borealis. It solid, 
they must be planets beyond a doubt, 
if any distant sphere may be so term- 
ed—as their motion and magnitude 
prove. 

Regarding their magnitude, the 
same means by which the size of’ oth- 
er distant orbs is proven, applies as 
well to comets. 


Whiy then, if planets, are not com- 
ets governed by the general laws of 
the planetary system? This is an im- 
al point of investigation, as it 

as been long since decided that they 
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centers—no definite time or path for 
revolution, but dashing on through 
space, Visiting unknown regions, pro- 
bably by chance returning, and pro- 
bably never again returning to the 
sane point of transit. Why should 
they at random thus elliptically fly 
through eternal space, without a tixed 
point or center of motion? A solution 
to this is a mystery, equal only to the 
established fact that they never clash 
with any planet known to our system. 

The trail (the term is used in pre- 
ference to ‘tail’ as used by philoso- 
phers, as we never could see its appro- 
priateness) is another important point 
of interest. Ilere is a spherical body, 
contrary to the laws of light, sending 
forth in one direction, columns instead 
of regular radiations froim all sides. 


According to the laws of reflection, 
radiation should be equal from all 
sides of a luminous body, and no ve- 
locity, however great, would in the 
least. affect it sensibly along the line 
of transit. To this there is an excep- 
tion in the case of comets, tasking the 
ingenuity and wisdom of philosophers 
to comprehend it. 

A comet must be a great sphere of 
electric fire in a constant state of ac- 
tion, which like the nucleus termed a 
‘thunder bolt, flies darting, blazing 
and sparkling through space, leaving 
far behind streams of electricity, sim1- 
lar to lurid flashes of lightning amidst 
the darkness of clouds. 

The momentum of these extraordi- 
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nary orbs, will justify the conclusion 


that they are electrical. The trail of 


the last comet, the past autumn, was 
calculated by some learned men at 
65,000,000 of miles in length, or only 


30,000,000 less than the distance of 


the sun from the earth; and when 
considering the motion necessary to 
leave such a trail, and comparing this 
with lightning flashes in the skies, the 
velocity of these bodies is beyond hu- 
man conception. No other force than 
that of electricity, cculd possibly be 
the motive power which impels them 
on with such speed. Unlike the revo- 
lntionary planets, which are alternate- 
ly impelled and retarded by positive 
and negative influences, the comet, on 
the contrary, has a continuous succes- 
sion of accelerated motions, every cen- 
ter it approaches impelling it onward 
in its course. 

Though their course is irregular, it 
is equally as impossible for comets as 
any other planets to come in contact 
with any of the heavenly bodies, be- 
cause guided and directed by the same 
laws as they.* 

The repelling power of the solar 
centers, extends beyond all secondary 
or negative planets—as the earth, 
moon, &c.—so as to prevent the ap- 
proach of comets too near their line of 
revolution. 

ppppesing a comet just ushered out 
of Almighty grasp, it goes on in the 
line of projection—blazing and spark- 
ling, leaving behind a trail of electric 
sparks, similar to the chimney of a lo- 
comotive after night—until coming 
within the influence of the center of a 
solar system, which is always in astate 
of positive intensity, is repelled chang- 
ing its direction, being repelled by each 
proximate sun, thus continually chang- 


® See article ‘The Attraction of Planets.’ in the 
first number of ‘The Anglo African Magazine.’ 
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ing direction, and continuing without 
a definite course forever. Each center 
of a solarsystem, if not fixed, doubt- 
less would themselves be comets, since 
they must necessarily possess the same 
properties as great electric planets, 
only requring projectile motion, to 
leave a fiery pathway. 

If they have fied orbits and periods 
of revolution, they must be attracted 
by far off distant centers, to which 
they (the comets) are negative, in a 
state of electrical intensity infinitely 
greatcr than our systems of suns, and 
thus capable on their approach of rend- 
ering diem positive, driving them off 
to still more distant worlds, till after 
the lapse of hundreds or thousands of 
years, it may be, they return again in 
their former path of transit. 

The purpose of comets would seem 
to be to distribute electricity through- 
out universal space, re-supplying the 
continual loss that must be sustain- 
ed to systems and planets by various 
causes, and thereby giving life, action, 
health and vigor to Both animate and 
inanimate creation, to this and distant 
worlds, worlds to us unknown; as it is 
a point worthy of attention, that on the 
approach of a comet, whether observ- 
ed or not, there is always a sersible 
effect produced on the weather, which 
sometimes continues during a season. 

Thus then, are comets, the source 
and fountain from which comes sup- 
plies of electricity : 

‘Giving motion to the seas— 
Power to the breeze,’ 


Excitement to vegetation, 
And stimulus to animation; 


health to mankind, and the indisput- 
able evidence of the existence, mercy, 
goodness, justice and power of an om- 
nipresent God, whom all should ac-- 
knowledge, obey, and reverence as the 
Father of us all, the source of our ex- 
istence, and the Author of all things. 
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My Cherished Hope, my Eondest Dream. 
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Selected Items. 


Selected 


Ira Aldridge, the Colored Tragedian. 


The St. Petersburgh correspondent 
of ‘Le Nord’ writes, Dee. 5: ‘The sue- 
cess of the negro actor, Ira Aldridge, 
has been wonderful. <At his debut, 
people were curious to see an Othello 
who needed neither crape nor pomade 
to blacken his face. any expected 
tears of laughter rather than tears of 
emotion, when they learned that Iago 
and Desdemona would reply to him 
in German. (The absence of an Eng- 
lish troupe forced him to play with 
German actors.) Those who counted 
on this were strangely deceived. From 
his appearance on the stage the African 
artist completely captivated his au- 
dience by his harmonious and resonant 
voice, and by astyle full of simplicity, 
nature, anddignity. For the first time 
we had seen a tragic hero talk and 
walk like common mortals, without 
declamations and without exaggcrated 
gestures. We forgot that we were in 
a theater, and followed the drama as 
if it had been a real transaction. 

The scene in the Third Act, when the 
sentiment of jealousy is roused in the 
ferocious Moor, is the triumph of Ald- 
ridge. At the first word of the wily 
insinuation you sec his eye kindle ; you 
feel the tears in his voice when he 
questions Iago, then the deep sobs 
which stifle it; and finally, when he is 
persuaded that his wretchedness is 
complete, a cry of rage, or rather a 
roar like that of a wild beast starts 
from his abdomen. I still seem to 
hear that ery; it chilled us with fear 
and made every spectator shudder. 
Tears wet his cheeks; his mouth 
foamed and his eyes flashed fire. I 
have never seen an artist identify him- 
self so perfectly with the character 
which he represents. An actor told 
me he saw him sob for some moments 
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after his exit from the scene. Every- 
body, men and women, wept. Boileau 
was right in saying to actors: ‘Weep 
yourselves, if you would make other 
weep.” Rachel, in the fourth act of 
Les Horace, is the only artist who ever 
produced so great an effect. At the 
first representation the poor Desde- 
mona was so horror-stricken at the 
terrible expression of the Moor, that 
she sprang from the bed and fled, 
shrieking with fright. 

In spite of his stony nature, Aldridge 
can contain himself to those scenes 
which require calmness and subdued 
passion. In Shylock, to see him 
trembling with fear and indignation 
before the tribunal which is endeay- 
oring to force Christianity upon him, 
makes one of those impressions which 
are never effuced. The severest critics 
find but one fault with him—that when 
eas to characters at the back of 
the stave he has the bad habit of turn- 
ing his back to the public. The 
director remonstrated with him about 
this, butit was of no avail.’ 

The correspondent of the New York 
Herald, says: ‘An American negro, 
named Ira Aldridge, has been perform- 
ing at the Imperial Theater in several 
of Shakespeare’s pieces, and has met 
with great applause. I{is principal 
character, of course, is Othello, and 
he portrays the jealous African with 
such truth and energy that even those 
amateurs who recollect our great 
Russian tragedian, Karatugin, acknow- 
ledge the superiority of his sable suc- 
cessor. In Shylock, too, he shows 
unusual dramatic power ; and, painted 
and tricked out for the stage, he passes 
very well by lamplight for ‘the Jew 
that Shakespeare drew.’ The worst is 
that Mr. Aldridge is accompanied by a 
German troupe, who perform the 
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parts assigned to them in their vernac- 
ular, and the effect produced by their 
Gerinan answers to his English speech- 
es is the most comical imaginable, and 
puts all illusion out of the question. 
Only think of Othello calling for his 
handkerchief, a Shylock claiming his 
pound of flesh, in English, and Desde- 
mona excusing herself, or Portia ex- 
pounce the law, in High Dutch! 

ortunately, the majority of our 
Petersburg audiences, both English 
and German are ‘heathen Greck,’ so 
that the incongruity of the perform- 
ance is not felt by them so strongly as 
by the comparatively sinall portion 
of the spectators who were acquainted 
with the two languages. 
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The Literary Gazette tells a story 
of Dumas: Taking up by chance the 
last number of his periodical, the 
Monte Cristo, I saw three lines in one 
of his letters from Russia, where he 
now js, and, astonished, went no further: 
‘T was asked to allow myself to be pre- 
sented to the Emperor Alexander on 
his return from Archangel. J refused.’ 


A good thing well done. 

Tre Provincia, Freeman of Jan. 
14th, (in which is found our Prospectus 
entire with a neat notice of our first 
No.) contains one of the most inter- 
esting facts in the progress of our 
race in that quarter. t a recent 
election for Councilmen in the 2nd 
ward of the Town of Ratziun, C. W., 
the candidates were Wiiliam Eimerson 
Esq., a member of the County Council, 
and A. D. Shadd, Esq., a colored gen- 
tleman. It seems that up to a late hour 
hue the day of the election, Mr. 

merson and his friends canvassed 
the town with a view to secure a tri- 
uinph over Mr. Shadd. Well, the day 
came—-the polls were opened—the 
candidates faced the voters—the con- 
teat began. It went on warmly; but 
long betore the closing of the polls on 
the last day of the election, Mr. Emer- 
son withdrew and Mr. Shadd beat him 
by a vote of two to one. 

The name or SHapp is honorably 
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connected with every stage of our 
struggle for years past in these United 
States. The ring of the family metal 
is known to every one who sat with A. 
D. Shadd in the Conventions in Phila- 
delphia years ago, convened for the 
inprovement of our people. Wee shall 
never forget the earnest, dignified, lo- 
gical demeanor of Mr. Shadd as a de- 
bater, and public spirited man, in these 
Conventions. His present honorable 
position it is believed, is but the begin- 
ning of a still more elevated station in 
that important Province. May he long 
live to enjoy the honors yet in store 
for him! | 
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The First African Church of Lonis- 
ville have erected a new, elegant, and 
capacious house of worship. ‘The body 
of the church will hold about 700 per- 
sons. The cost of the church is abont 
$15,000, of which some $5,000 remain 
unpaid. The pastor is the Rev. Henry 
Adams, said to be a scholar and a 
(colored) man of considerable reputa- 
tion as a pulpit orator. 


The negro slave Bob Butts, who 
buried 1,159 victimns of the yellow 
fever in Norfolk, Va., and who visited 
Philadelphia, on his parole of honor, 
to participate in the imposing ceremo- 
nies in honor cf the Norfolk martyrs, 
which took place recently, makes, in 
the advertising columns of The Press, 
an appeal for assistance to purchase 
his freedom and that of his wife and 
two children. 
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The report that Fred. Douglass’s 
daughter was about to be sold as a 
slave in Tennessee, is not true. He. 
has no daugliter in Slavery. 


— 
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ga" By an accident at the pressroom 
the word ‘ Invasion’ was dropped from 
a small part of our edition, on page 
44. We hope the reader is lucky 
enough to obtain one of the corrected 
copies. 
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A Statistical Piet 


OF THE COLORED POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES—FROM 1790 TO 1850. 


Continued. 


The movement of the free colored 
oven in this decade was as fol- 
OWS: 

Free colored inc. 30 per Pop in Gain Lese 

in 1810 cem. 18.0 

N.E States 21,248 27,626 21,331 6,295 
N. York 29,900 39650 44.870 5,220 
N. Jersey 12'609 16.389 18,203 1,914 
Delaware 12,958 16,479 15.855 624 
Penn. 32,153 41,798 37.930 8,668 
Md. 39,730 51,649 52,938 289 
Va. 37,139 48,278 47,348 930 
N.C. 14.612 18.995 19,453 548 
8. C. 6,826 8,873 7,921 952 
Ga. 1,767 2,287 2,486 199 
Tenn. 2,941 3,341 4555 1,214 
La. 10.960 14.248 16.710 1,462 
Ala. 633 822 1,572 750 

The increase of 30 per cent. in ten 
years, cannot be accurately predica- 
ted of the entire free colored popula- 
tion of the United States, and is there- 
fore used in this table rather asa stan- 
dard of comparison. The normal in- 
crease of this class would seem to va- 
ry, that is to be at a maximum in the 
Southern States, and diminish gradu- 
ally as we proceed North. South of 
Mason and Dixon’s line 30 per cent. 
in ten years, in Pennsylvania, 20 per 
cent in the same period, and in New 
York and the New England States 19 
per cent. in a decade, or about 1.2 
per cent. per annum, which is the nor- 


By an examination of the table with 
which we concluded the article on this 
topic in the February number, it ap- 

ears that the States of Delaware, 

faryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, lost by inigration (internal 
slave trade), 162,101 slaves, whilst 
Georgia Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Missouri 
and Arkansas gained from the same 
source, 185,840 slaves ; to this may be 
added 7000 in Florida, which was ad- 
mitted in 1821, containing about 8000 
slaves. 


Gain of Southern elave States 185,840 
Loss of Northern slave States 162,101 


Excess of slaves from an unknown eource 20,739 


We have here again 20,739 slaves who 
can only be accounted for on the hy- 
pothesis of an over-count by the -mar- 
shals, toswell the basis of representa- 
tion, or, as seems most probable, by 
the African slave trade secretly car- 
ried on. The fact that Alabama with 
a coast well fitted for such a trade, was 
the gainer of nearly sixty thousand 
slaves above the natural increase of 
that class, would point it out as the 
principal slave trading mart. 
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mal standard for Great Britain. From 
1800 to 1820, such was the increase of 
this class in the New England States ; 
but from 1820 to 1830 the same class 
only increased about .3, or one third 
of one per cent. ; in other words there 
was a loss of 2,549 persons, allowing 
an increase of 12 per cent, as the nor- 
mal increase. There was an emigra- 
tion to Hayti, and to Africa of this 
class in 1820-30, but the larger num- 
ber probably sought New Orleans, 
which then presented many attrac- 
tions to colored Yankees, as a place 
in which they could rapidly make 
money. Emancipation accounts for 
the large gains of this class in New 
York and ‘New Jersey, and possibly 
also in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

This is perhaps the best point to re- 
new the consideration of the state- 
ment that the Abolition agitation re- 
tarded tne emancipation of the slaves. 


Emancipated in 1800—1810 39,733 
1810—1820 6,900 
1820—1830 11 596 


But of the 11,596 emancipated in 
the last named ten years, 7,134 were 
emancipated in New York and New 
Jersey, in consequence of laws passed 
in the previous decade, leaving the 
whole number actually emancipated 
at only 4,462, showing an actual and 
steady decrease of emancipation since 
1810. Virginia and Maryland which 
emancipated 25,827 slaves in 1800- 
1810, show no emancipations in 1820 
-380. Among the causes of the dimin- 
ished emancipation in this decade, 
were the increased demand for slaves 
to cultivate cotton and sugar, and the 
Nat Turner insurrection. Hence it is 
absolutely true, that emancipation, in 
the slave states, was rapidly diminish- 
ing, apart from and betore the inaugu- 
ration of the Great Anti-Slavery move- 
ment. It was the Hour whien the doom 
of Slavery had set its dark and bloody 
seal on Maryland and Virginia, with 
an apparently eternal stamp, which 
awakened the Man Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son, a fettered felon in the Baltimore 
jail, to arouse and startle the nation to 
a vivid sense of the frightful deed. 
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In 1840, the distribution, increase 
and ratio of the population of the 
United States were as follows: 


Inc. per cent. Dis. per cent. 
9 


Whites 14,189,555 34.65 81.90 
Free colored 356,348 20 88 2.48 
Slaves 2,487,355 23,81 15.62 
Whole Color’d 2,873.703 23 4 1810 
Whole Pop. 17,063,353 32.67 


The geographical movement of the 
slave population was as follows: 


Slave population Ine. 24 per Actual slave Gain Loss 
in 1830 cent, pop. in 1840 

Del. 3,292 4 082 2,605 1,487 
Md. 102.994 127.712 89,737 37.975 
Vir. 469,757 582498 448.987 133,511 
N.C. 245,601 304.545 245,817 538,728 
S. C. 315,401 391.097 327.038 64,059 
Gra. 217,531 269.738 280,944 11,246 
Tenn, 141,603 175.787 183,059 7,272 
La. 109,588 135.889 168.452 32.563 
Ala. 117,549 145.760 253,532 107,772 
Mo. 25.091 31.112 §8,240 27,138 
Ark. 4,576 5.674 19.535 13,861 
Ky. 165213 204.864 182.258 22,606 
Flor 15,501 19 221 25,717 6.496 
Miss 65,659 81,417 195,400 113,794 


= 


320,102 318,366 
The increase of the slave population, 
which had been, 33.40 per cent. in 
1800—1810, and 29.57 per cent. in 
1810—1820, and 30.15 per cent. in 
1820—1830, is suddenly diminished 
to 23.81, or about 24. per cent. in 1830 
—40. This loss of 6 per cent., is due 
to the Asiatic cholera which raged in 
1832—34. The slave breeding and 
exporting states, sent south 318,364, 
whilst the slave buying states, increas- 
ed from this source, about 320,102 
slaves, showing the entire loss trom 
cholera, to be 
6 per cent on 2,009,043 slaves 120,054 
Of this number Louisiana alone lost 
about 81,162 slaves by cholera, and, 
as we shall afterward show, by the 
sugar cultivation. The probabilities 
of the continuance of the foreign 
slave trade during this period, are 
made evident by the fact that whilst 
the increase of slaves from all sources 
in Louisiana was only 27,138, the in- 
crease in Mississippi and Alabama was 
291,556, more than two thirds of the 
ernitire number exported from the oth- 
er slave States. A gentleman of col- 
or, who has travelled over a large 
portion of Alabama and Mississippi, 
states to the writer of this paper, that 
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he ‘frequently met in those states 
with slaves whose features, general 
appearance and language reminded 
him very strongly of a similar cless 
whom he had often seen in Cuba, and 
entirely differing in all these respects 
trom the slaves of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia.” The Cuban slaves were Bozals. 
The movement of the Free Colored 
Population in the ten years 1830-40 

was as follows. 
Bree Coss Increase Act. pop., Gain Loss 


830. 20 perct. 1840. 
N. Eng States 21.331 


23,597 22.633 964 
New York 44,870 53 844 50.027 3,827 
N. Jersey 18,303 21.963 21,044 929 
Pennsylvania $7,930 45,516 47,854 2,348 
Ohio 9,568 11,481 17.342 5,861 
Delaware 15.855 19,026 16.919 2.117 
Maryland 52.938 63,525 62,078 1 447 
Virginia 47,348 56,860 49,842 7,018 
N. Carolina 19.453 23.343 22.732 611 
S. Carolina 7,921 9.505 8276 1,229 
Georgia 2,486 2,983 2.753 1,230 
Tennessee 4.555 5.460 5.524 64 
Louisiana 16,710 20.052 25,502 5,450 
Alabama 1572 1,886 2,039 153 
Missouri 569 642 1.57 932 
Ind. & Illiaols 2.266 2,719 10,763 8,044 
Kentucky 4,917 5,906 7,317 1411 


By this table we find that the Free 
colored of the New England States, 
whose increase in 1820-30 was only 
9 per cent. gained 11 per cent. in 
1830-40; New York gained 12 per 
cent., New Jersey 19 per cent., part- 
ly the result of the law for gradual 
emancipation. Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois gained in the ag- 
gregate 16,253, above the average 20 

er cent. Delaware, Virginia and 
Maryland lost 10,582, that is, fell that 


number below the average increaso of 


20. per cent. 


The Nat. Turner insurection had 
raised a strong excitement in these 
states in regard to the free colored 
population, and caused many of them 
to emigrate from them into Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Illinois; and it is re- 
markable, as showing the little influ- 
ence of prohibitory law, that the 
largest gain of this forced free black 
migration accrned to those states dis- 
tinguished by the atrocity of their 
Black Laws. To the free blacks of 
the above named slave States, a change 
from the enraged public sentiment of 
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67 
Maryland and Virginia which vented 


itself in midnight assaults on the domi- 
cils, and midnight scourgings of the 
persons of the free blacks, to the 


merely legal disabilities opposed to 
them in the Western States, was a 
change for the better. Besides, in 
seeking a new home in the growing 
West, they obeyed the general move- 
ment of their fairer skinned Ameri- 
can cousins. 

As these western States gained some 
6,253 more than the slave States lost 
of increase in colored population, it is 
fair to set down this number as the 
result of emancipation in them. But 
Louisiana, Alabama, Missouri and 
Kentucky, also gained an aggregate of 
7,206 free colored above the average 
increase. Adding these sums together 
we have 13,459 as the probable num- 
ber emancipated in 1830—40, which 
is nearly double the number emanci- 
pated in the slave States in 1820—30 ; 
that is to say, that the Abolition 
Movement, so far from retarding, act- 
ually accelerated two-fold, the emanci- 

ations which occurred in the slave 
tates, during the first ten years of 
that. movement. 

It may he added that a portion of 
these emancipations were made with- 
out the consent of the reputed owners 
of the slaves, and that the migrations 
were made by men no longer willing 
to be slaves. But this circumstance, 
surely cannot detract from the fair 
fame of the Abolition movement as a 
means to abolish slavery. | 

The large loss of Delaware, 2,117 is 
another anomaly in the history of that 
State. The large gain of Louisiana 
5,861, was doubtless, in large part due 
to immigration. 

In 1850, the distribution, increase 
and ratio in the population of the 
United States were as follows. 


Namber Inc. per cent. 1850. 1840. 
t. per cent. Dist per ot. 
Whites 19,553068 39.31 81 40 81.90 
Free col’d 434.495 14.08 2.22 2 48 
Slaves 3,204313 2920 16.38 15.68 
Whole col.3,638,808 2666 18.60 18.10 
Wh. pop. 23,191,876 37,03 


By inspection it will be seen that 
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the slave population gained .76 on the 
white population as compared with 
the distribution in 1840. The enor- 
mous increase at 39.31 per cent. made 
by the whites, is largely due to immi- 

ration. The immigration in 1840-50 
was 1,235,540 souls, which being de- 
ducted from 19,553,068 the white pop- 
ulation of 1850, reduces the increase 
of the whites in the United States in 
1840-50 to 22.57 per cent., or nearly 
7 per cent. smaller than the increase 
of the slaves. Should we go farther 
back and deduct from the white pop- 
ulation of 1850 the children born of 
the emigrants of 1830-40, the actual 
increase of the native population 
would be reduced to 12 or 14 per cent, 
or about the normal standard of Great 
Britain, and of the free colored of the 
State of New York. The diminished 
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The hypothesis of the continuance 
of the slave trade up to 1840 or 1854 
is not weakened by these results. 
From 1846 to 1849, the Gulf, of Mexi- 
co swarmed witn vessels of war, trans- 
ports &c, &c., engaged in the Mexi- 
can war. The foreign slave trade 
which had hitherto been carried on 
secretly, would have ron the risk of 
exposure in so thickly traveled a high- 
way. And we find that Alabama, 
Mississippi and Georgia, which gained 
100,000 slaves, above 30 per cent. in- 
crease in 1820—30, and gained in like 
manner, 233,000 shaves in 1833—40, 
ont gain 85,567 slaves in 1840—50. 

he movement of the free colored 
population of the ten years 1840—50, 
was as follows. 


emigration in 1850—60 will probably 


reduce the 
and of distri 


s 


compared with the slaves. 
The geographical distribution of the 


er centage of increase, 
ution of the whites as 


slave popuiation was as follows. 

Slave pop Ino. 80 perect. Act. pop. Gain Loss 

1840 1860 

Del. 2.605 3.386 2,290 1,196 
Md. 89,737 116.192 90.368 25,824 
Va. 449,087 583,813 472,528 311,285 
N. C. 245.817 319,662 258.548 $1.014 
S. C. 327.038 424,149 384.954 40,165 
Ga. 280.944 365.226 387,682 16,456 
Tenn. 183.059 237.976 239.459 1,483 
La. 168.452 218987 244802 25.822 
Ala. 253.532 829.591 342.864 13,253 
Mo. 58.240 75.712 87,422 11,710 
Ark 19,239 25,399 47.100 21,701 
Ky. 182,258 236,935 210.981 25,954 
Flo. 25,717 $3,432 39,310 5,878 
Miss. 195,400 254,029 309.878 55.858 
Texas 58,160 58.160 


Free colored Inc.14 Act. oP Gain Loss 
1840 per ct 1 
N. Eng. 22,663 25.855 23,021 2,814 
N.Y. 650,027 67.630 49,069 7,003 
N. J. 21.044 23.990 23.810 180 
Penn, 47,854 654543 653,626 917 
O. 17.342 19,760 25,279 5,51g 
Del, 16.919 19,287 18,073 1,214 
Md. 62,078 70.768 74,723 4.045 
Vir. 49.842 56.819 64.333 2,486 
N.C. 22.732 25.904 27,463 1,559 
S. CG. 8.276 9.434 8.960 474 
Ga. 2,753 3,138 2,921 207 
Tenn. 5,524 6,297 6,422 125 
La. 25.502 29,072 17,462 11,610 
Ala. 2,039 2.324 2.265 139 
Mo. 1,574 1,794 2.618 824 
Ind.&1ll. 10.763 12.269 16,698 4429 
ah " eM 8,341 10,011 1,670 
al. Mich. 

& lowa. 1,040 1,185 3.942 2,757 
Dist. Col. 8,361 9,531 10,059 428 
All other Territories 2,765 2,765 


This is a most instructive table. It 
is the first census in which, assuming 
the same per cent. of increase for all 
the slave States, the North loses more 
than the South gains. Of the 25,016 
thus unaccounted for, probably 10,000 
escaped to the free States and Canada. 
It is also probable that the ratio of in- 
crease in some of the exporting States 
may not be so high as 30 per cent., 
probably only 22 to 25 per cent., 
which would more than account for 
the remaining 15,000. 
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The marked diminution of increase of 
the whole free colored population in 
this decade is its strongest characteris. 
tic. Yet this diminution does not reduce 
the increase as low as 12 per cent for 
ten years, which is the nominal increase 
of Great Britain. There are good rea- 
sons to know, however, that the census 
takers of 1850, in at least one of the 
northern states (New York) in which 
an actual decrease of population was 
repeated, neglected to count all the 
colored soule, especially in the city 
of New York, where houses containing 
several colored families, were often 
reported as containing the individuals 
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belonging to one family. Inthe same 
city, moreover, intermarriages between 
white (Celtic) women and colored men 
had become frequent in 1840—50, and 
the censustaker finding the wife at 
home, reported the whole family as 
white. This view derives support from 
the fact, that the neighboring states 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with 
climactic and other influences identi- 
cal with New York, increased in col- 
ored population about the average of 
14 per cent during the same period 
when the latter state is reported to 
have lost as above. 

The large diminution of the free col- 
ored in Louisana 11,000 was due to 
the passage in 1845 of a law ane 
out of that state all the free colore 

ersons who were not natives, or who 
ad not been in the state as far back 
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as 1801. Thoce thus driven from 
Louisiana found their way to Ohio, 
Indiana, Mexico and Hayti. 

It is noticeable that a fair propor- 
tion of the free colored found their en- 
terprise carry them into the New States 
and Territories of the far west. 

The noticeable increase of the free 
colored in Maryland, North Carolina, 
Missouri and Kentucky was in part 
due to the emaxcipation, in part due 
to an increase above the average of 14 
per cent. 

The diminution in Virginia is due 
to acustom largely prevalent in that 
state, of binding ont free colored or- 
phans to parties who move ont of the 
state to the South, and there convert 
these apprentices into slaves. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES, AND CUBA, 


BY M. R. 


DELANY. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HENRY'S RETURN. 


Early on Monday morning, a steam- 
er was heard puffing up the Mississip- 
Pe Many who reside near the river, 

y custom can tell the name of every 
approaching boat by the peculiar 
sound of the steam-pipe, the one in the 
present instance being the Sultana. 

Daddy Joe had risen and just leav- 
ing for the plantation, but stopped a 
moment to be certain. 

‘Hush! admonished mammy Judy, 
‘hush! sho chile, do’n yeh heab how 
she hollah? Sholy dat’s de wat’s 
name! wat dat yeh call eh? “Suck- 
ana,” wat not; sho! I ain’ gwine 
bautha my head long so—sho! See, 
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ole man sec! dah she come! Sce dat 
now! I tole yeh so, but yeh uden 
bleve me!’ and the old man and wo- 
man stood for some minutes in breath- 
less silence, although the boat must 
have been some five miles distant, as 
the escape of steain can be heard on 
the western waters a great way off. 

The approach toward sunrise, ad- 
iontehen daddy Joe of demands for 
him at the cotton farm, when after bid- 
ding ‘good monin’ ole umin,’ he hur- 
ried to the daily task which lie before 
him. 

Mammy Judy had learned by the 
boy Tony, that Ilenry was expected 
on the Sultana, and at the approach 
of every steamer, her head had been 
thrust out of the door or window to 
catch a distinct sound. In motionless 
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attitude after the departure of her hus- 
band this morning, the old woman 
stood awaiting the steamer, when pre- 
sently the boat arrived. But then to 
be certain that it was the expected 
vessel—now came the suspense. 

The old woman was soon relieved 
from this most disagreeable of all emo- 
tions, by the cry of news boys return- 
ing from the wharf— 

*’Ero’s the Picayune, Atlas, Delta! 
lates’ news from New Orleans by the 
swift steamer Sultana!’ 

Dah now!’ exclaimed mammy Ju- 
dy in soliloquy ; ‘dah now! I tole yeh 
so!—de wat’s name come!’ Hurry- 
ing into the kitchen, she waited with 
anxiety the arrival of Henry 

Busying about the breakfast for her- 
self and other servants about the 
house—the white members of the fain- 
ily all being absent—mammy Judy 
for a time lost sight of the expected 
arrival. Soon however, a hasty foot- 
step arrested her attention, when on 
looking around it proved to be Henry 
who came smiling up the yard. 


*‘How’e you do mammy! how’s 
Mag’ and the boy? inquired he, grasp- 
ing the old woman by the hand. 

She burst into a flood of tears, 
throwing herself upon hin. 

‘What is the matter!’ 
Henry, ‘is Maggie dead?’ 

‘No chile,’ with increased sobs she 
replied, ‘much betteh she wah.’ 

“My God! has she disgraced her- 
self?’ 

‘No chile, may be betteh she dun 
so, den she bin heah now an’ not sole. 
Maus Stephen sell eh case she!—I 
dun’o, nos a dat’s da reason! 

‘What!—Do you tell me mammy 
she had better disgraced herself than 
been sold! By the—t’ 

‘So, Henry! yeh ain’ gwine swah! 
hope yeh ain’ gwine lose yeh ‘ligion? 
Do’n do 80; put yeh trus’ in de Laud, 
he is suffishen fah all!’ 

‘Don’t tell me about religion! 
What's religion to me? My wite is 
sold away from me by a man who is 
one of the leading members of the 
very church to which both she and I 


exclaimed 
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belong! Put my trust in the Lord f 
I have done go all my life nearly, and 
of what use is itto me? My wife is 
sold from me just the same as if I did 
nt. Pi— 

‘Come, come, Henry, yeh mus’n 
talk 80; we is po’ weak an’ bline cre- 
tehs, an’ cah see de way uh da Laud. 
He move’ in a mystus way, his wun- 
dahs to puhfaum.’ 

‘So he may, and what is all that to 
me? I don’t gain anything by it, 
and—’ 

‘Stop, Henry, stop! ain’ de Land 
bless yo’ soul? ain’ he take yeh foot 
out de miah an’ clay, an’ gib yeh hope 
da uddah side dis vale ub teahs ? 

‘I’m tired looking the other side; I 
want a hope this side of the vale of 
tears. I want something on this earth 
as well as a promise of things in an- 
other world. I and my wife have 
been both robbed of our liberty, and 

ou want me to be satisfied with a 
1ope of heaven. I won’t do any such 
thing; [ have waited long enough on 
heavenly promises ; Vl wait no long- 
er. [— 


‘Henry, wat de mauttah wid yeh? 
I neveh heah yeh talk 80 fo’—yeh sin 
in de sight ub God; yeh gone clean 
back, reckon. De good Book tell us, 
a tousan’ yeahs wid ian,am but a day 
wid de Land. Boy, yeh got wait de 
Laud own pinted time.’ 

‘Well mammy, it is useless for me 
to stand here and have the same gos- 
a preached into my ears by you, that 

have all my life time heard from my 
enslavers. My mind is made up, m 
course is laid ont, and if life last, PI 
carry it out. Tl go out to the place 
to-day, and let them know that I have 
returned.’ 

‘Sho boy! what yeh gwine do, bun 
house down? Bettah put yeh trus’ in 
de Land ? concluded the old woman. 

‘You have too much religion mam- 
my for me to tell you what I intend 
doing,’ said Henry in conclusion. 

Atter taking up his little son, im- 
pressing on his lips and cheeks kisses 
for himself and tears for his mother, 
the intelligent slave left the abode of 
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the care-worn old woinan, for that of 
his master at the cotton place. 

Henry was a black—a pure negro— 
handsome, manly and intelligent, in 
size comparing well with his master, 
but neither so fleshy nor heavy built 
In person. A man of good literary at- 
tainments—unknown to Col. Franks, 
though he was aware he could read 
and write—having been educated in 
the West Indies, and decoyed away 
when young. His affection for wife 
and child was not excelled by colonel 
Franks for his. He was bold, deter- 
mined and courageous, but always 
mild, gentle and courteous, though im- 
sulsive when an occasion demanded 
hie opposition. 

Going immediately to the place, he 

resented himself before his master. 
Atuch conversation ensued concerning 
the business which had been entrusted 
to his charge, all of which was satis- 
factorily transacted, and full explana- 
tions concerning the horses, but not a 
word was uttered concerning the fate 
of Maggie, the Colonel barely remark- 
ing ‘ yuur mistress is unwell.’ 

After conversing till a late hour, 
Henry was tied a bed in the great 
house, but sleep was far from his eyes. 
He turned and changed upon his bed 
with restlessness and anxiety, impa- 
tiently awaiting a return of the morn- 
ing. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
MASTER AND BLAVE. 


Early on Tuesday morning in obe- 
dience to his master’s orders, Henry 
was on his way to the city, to get the 
house in readiness for the reception of 
his mistress, Mrs. Franks having much 
improved in three or four days. Mam- 
my Judy had not yet risen when he 
knocked at the door. 

‘Hi Henry! yeh heah ready! huc- 
cum yeh git up s0 s00n; arter some 
mischif I reckon? Do’n reckon yeh 
arter any good!’ saluted mammy 
Judy. 
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‘No mammy,’ replied he; ‘no mis- 
chief, but like a good slave such as 
you wish me to be, come to obey my 
master’s will, just what you like to 
see.’ 

‘Sho boy! none yeh nonsens’ ; huc- 
cum I want yeh bey maus Stephen ? 
Git dat nonsens’ in yeh head las’ night 
long so,I reckon! Wat dat yeh gwine 
do now?’ 

‘I[have come to dust and air the 
mansion for their reception. They 
have sold my wife away from me, and 
who else would do her work? This 
reply excited the apprehension of 
mammy Judy. 

‘Wat yeh gwine do Henry? yeh 
arter no good; yeh ain’ gwine ’tack 
maus Stephen is yeh ? 

‘What do you mean mammy, strike 
him? 

‘Yes! reckon yeh ain’ gwine hit 
im ? 

‘ Curse—? 

‘Henry, Henry, membeh wat ye 
tess! fal: de Laud sake, yeh ain gwine 
take to swahin? interrupted the old 
woman. 

‘I make no profession mammy. If 
once did believe in religion, but now I 
have no contidence in it. My faith 
has been wrecked on the stony hearts 
of such pretended christians as Ste- 
phen Franks, while passing through 
the stormy sea of trouble and oppres- 
sion! and—’ 

‘Hay, boy! yeh is gittin high! yeh 
call maussa “Stephen?” ’ 

‘Yes, and Pll never call him “ mas- 
ter” again, except when compelled to 
do 50.’ 

‘Bettah g’long ten’ t? de house fo’ 
wite folks come, an’ nebeh mine 
talkin’ *bout fightin’ ‘long wid maus 
Stephen. Wat yeh gwine do wid 
white folks? Sho? 

‘J don’t intend to fight him, mam- 
my Judy, but Pll attack him concern- 
ing my wife, if the words be my last! 
Yes, PI—! and pressing his lips to 
suppress the words, the outraged man 
turned away from the old slave moth- 
er, with such feelings as only an intel- 
ligent slave could realize. 
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cious!—God forgive me for the expres- 
sion—I’ll sell every negro I have first! 
I'll dispose of him to the hardest negro 
trader I can find!’ said Franks in a 
rage. 

‘You may do your mightiest, colo- 


The orders of the morning were bare- 
ly executed, when the carriage came 
to the door. The bright eyes of the foot 
boy Tony sparkled when he saw Hen- 
ry approaching the carriage. 

‘Well Henry! ready for us? en- 
quired his master. nel Franks. I’m not your slave, nor 
‘Yes sir,’ was the simple reply.|never was, and you know it! and but 
‘ Mistress | he saluted, politely bowing|for my wife and her people, I never 
as he took her hand to assist her from| would have staid with you tillnow. I 
the carriage. was decoyed away when young, and 
‘Come Henry, my man, get out the}then became entangled in such ‘lites 
riding horses,’ ordered Franks after a|tic relations as to induce me to remain 
little rest. with you; but now the tie is broken! 
‘Yes sir.’ I know that the odds are against me, 
A horse for the Colonel and lady|but never mind!’ 
each, was soon in readiness at the ‘Do you threaten me, sir! Hold 
door, but none for himself, it always your tongue, or I'll take your life in- 
having been the custom in their morn-|stantly, you villain!’ 
ing rides, for the maid and man-ser-|_ ‘Nosir, I dont threaten you, colonel 
vant to accompany the mistress and| Franks, but I do sav that I wont be 
master. . : treated like a dog. Yon sold my wite 
‘Ready did you say? enquired away from me, after always promising 
Franks on seeing but two horses stand-|that she should be free. And more 
ing at the stile. than that, you sold her becanse ! 
‘Yes Bits ; and now you talk about whipping me. 
‘ Where’s the other horse ¢ Shoot me, sell me, or do anything else 
‘ What for sir? you please, but dont lay your hands 
‘ What for ? yourself to be sure ? on me, as I will not suffer you to whip 
‘Colonel Franks!’ said Henry, look-| me! 
ing him sternly in the face, ‘when I/ Running up to his chamber, colonel 
last rode that horse in company with| Franks seed a revolver, when Mrs. 
you and lady, my wife wasat my side,| Franks grasping hold of his arm ex- 
and I will not now go without her!| ¢laimed— 
Pardon me—my life for it, I won’t] «Colonel! what does all this mean?’ 
go!’ ‘Mean, my dear? It’s rebellion! a 
‘Not another word you black imp!’| plot—this is but the shadow of a cloud 
exclaimed Franks,with an uplifted staff| that’s fast athering around us! Isee 
in a rage, ‘or I'll strike you down in|it plainly, i see it !’ responded the Co- 
an instant !’ lonel, starting for the stairs. 
‘Strike away if you will sir, I dont] ‘Stop Colonel!’ admonished his Ja- 
care—I wont go without my wife!’ |dy, ‘I hope you'll not be rash. For 
‘You impudent scoundrel! I'll soon} Heaven’s sake, do not stain your hands 
put an end to your conduct! I'll put/in blood?’ 
you on the auction block, and sell you} ‘I do not mean to, my dear! I take 
to the negro traders.’ this for protection !’ Franks hastening 
‘ Just as soon as you please sir, the/down stairs, when Henry had gone 
sooner the better, as I dont want to/into the back part of the premises. 
live with you.any longer!’ ‘Dah now! dah now!’ exclaimed 
‘Hold your tongue sir, or I'll cnt it}!mammy Judy as Henry entered the 
eut of your head! you ungrateful|kitchen, ‘see wat dis gwine back done 
black dog! Really things have come|toh yeh! Bettah put yo’ trus’ in de 
to a pretty pass, when I must take im-|Laud! Henry, yeh gone clean back 
pudence off my own negro! By gra-'t’de wuhl ghin, yeh knows it!’ 
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‘You're mistaken mammy, I do trust 
the Lord as much as ever, but I now 
understand him better than I use to, 
that’s all. I dont intend to be made a 
fool of any longer by false preaching.’ 

‘Henry!’ interrogated Daddy Joe, 
who apprehending difficulties in the 
case, had managed to get back to the 
house, ‘ yeh gwine lose all yo’ ligion ? 
Wat yeh mean boy! 

‘Religion!’ replied Henry rebuk- 
ingly, ‘that’s always the cry with 
black people. Tell me nothing about 
religion when the very man who hands 
you the bread at communion, has sold 
your daughter away from you!’ 

‘Den yeh ’fen’ God case man ’fen’ 
yeh! Take cah Henry, take cah! 
mine wat yeh ’bout; God is lookin’ at 
yeh, an’ if yeh no’ willin’ trus’ im, yeh 
need’n call on ’im in time o’ trouble.’ 

‘I dont intend, unless He does more 
for me then than he has done before. 
“Time of need!” Ifever man need- 
ed his assistance, I’m sure I need it 
now. 


‘Yeh do’n know wat yeh need; de 
Laud knows bes.’ On’y trus’ in ’im, 
an’ ’e bring yeh out mo’ nah conkahi. 
By de help o’ God I’s heah dis day, to 
gib pee cumfat 

‘I have trusted in Him dadd 
all my life, as I told mammy J ads 
morning, but—’ 

‘Ah boy, yeh’s gwine back! Dat 
on’t do Henry, dat on’t do!’ 

‘Going back from what? my op- 
pressor’s religion! IfIcould only get 
rid of his inflictions as easily as I can 
his renin I would be this day a free 
man, when you might then talk to me 
about “trusting.” ” 

‘Dis Henry, am one uh de ways ob 
de Laud; ’efus “flicks us an’ den he 
bless us.’ 

‘Then it’s a way I dont like.’ 

‘Mine how yeh talk, boy!’ 

‘God moves in a myst’us way 
His wundahs to pebfaum,’ an—’ 

‘He moves too slow for me daddy 
Joe; I’m tired waiting so—’ 

‘Come Henry, I hab no sich talk 
like dat! yeh is gittin’ rale weaked ; 
yeh gwine let de debil take full ’ses- 


Joe, 
y this 
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sion onyeh! Take cah boy, mine how 
yeh talk I’ 
‘It is not wickedness, daddy Joe; 
ou dont understand these things at all. 
" a thousand ycars with us is but a 
day with God, do you think that I am 
required to wait all that time ?” 

‘Dont Henry, dont! de wud say 
‘© Stan’ still an’ see de salbation.’ ’ 

‘That’s no talk for me daddy Joe, 
Ive been “standing still” long enough; 
Pll “stand still” no longer.’ 

‘Den yeh nocall t’ bey God wud? 
Take cah boy, take cah !’ 

‘Yes I have, and I intend to obey it, 
but that part was intended for the 
Jews, 8 people long since dead. I'll 
obey that intended for me.’ 

‘How yeh gwine bey it?’ 

‘ “Now is the accepted time, to-day 
is the day of salvation.” So you see, 
daddy Joe, this is very different to 
standing still.’ 

‘ ‘Ah boy, I’s feahd yeh’s losen yeh 
igion !’ 

*T tell you once for all daddy Joe, 
that I’m not only “losing,” but I have 
altogether lost my faith in the religion 
of my oppressors, As they are our re- 
ligious teachers, my estimate of the 
thing they give, is no greater than it 
is for those who give it.’ 

With elbows upon his knees, and 
face resting in the palms of his hands, 
daddy Joe for some time sat with his 
eyes steadily fixed on the floor, whilat 
Ailcey who for a part of the time had 
been an auditor to the conversation, 
went into the house about her domes- 
tic duties. 

‘Never mind Henry! I hope it 
will not always be so with you. You 
have been kind and faithful to me and 
the Colonel, and I'll do anything I can 
for you!’ sympathetically said Mra. 
Franks, who having been a conceal- 
ed spectator of the interview between 
Henry and the old people, had just 
appeared before them. 

iping away the emblems of grief 
which stole down his face, with a deep 
toned voice, upgushing from the re- 
cesses of a more than iron-pierced soul, 
he enquired— 
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‘Madam, what can you do! Where 
is iny wife? To this, Mrs. Franks 
wave a deep sigh. ‘ Never mind, nev- 
er mind!’ continued he, ‘yes, I will 
mind, and by—! 

‘O! Henry, [hope you’ve not taken 
to swearing! Ido hope you will not 
give over to wickedness! Our afflic- 
tions should only make our faith the 
aoe 

*“ Wickedness!” Let the righteous 
correct the wicked, and the Christian 
condemn the sinner!’ 

‘That is uncharitable in you Henry! 
as you know I have always treated you 
kindly, and God forbid that I should 
consider myself any less than a Chris- 
tian! and I claim as much at least for 
the Colonel, thongh like frail mortals 
he is liable to err at times.’ 

‘Madam!’ said he with suppressed 
emotion—starting back a pace or two 
—‘do you think there is anything 
either in or out of hell so wick- 
ed, as that which colonel Franks has 
done to my wite, and now about to do 
tome? For myself I care not—my 
wife !’ 

‘Henry! said Mrs. Franks, gently 
placing her hand upon his shoulder, 
there 1s yet a hope left for you, and 
you will be faithful enough I know, not 
to implicate any person ; it is this: 
Mrs. Van Winter, a true friend of 
your race, is shortly going to Cuba on 
a visit, and I will arrange with her to 
purchase you through an agent on the 
day of your sale, and by that means 
you can get to Cuba, where probably 
you may be fortunate enough to get 
the master of your wife to become 
your purchaser. 

‘ Then I have two chances!’ replied 
Henry. 

Just then Ailccy thrusting her head 
in the door, requested the presence o. 
her mistress in the parlor. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SALE. 


‘Dah now, dah now!’ exclaimed 
mammy Judy; ‘jis wat ole man been 
tellin’ on yeh! Yeh goout yandah, yeh 
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kick up yeh heel, git yeh head clean fall 
proclamation an’ sich like dat, an’ 
let debil fool yeh, den go fool long wid 
wite folks long so, sho! Bettah go 
‘bout yeh bisness ; been salivin’ God 
right, yeh no call t’do so eh reckon !’ 
‘I dont care what comes! my 

course is laid out and my determina- 
tion fixed, and nothing they can do 
can alter it. So you and daddy Joe, 
mainmy, had just as well quit your 
preaching to me the religion you have 
got from your oppressors.’ 

‘Soul-driveh git yeh, yeh cah git way 
fom dem eh aol recken ! Sho chile, 
yeh, ain’ dat mighty ? admonished 
mammy Judy. 

‘Henry my chile, look to de Laud! 
look to de Laud? case’e ‘lone am able 
t’? bah us up in ouah trouble! an— 

‘Go directly sir, to captain John 
Harris’ office and ask him to call imme- 
diately tosee me at my house !’ ordered 
Franks. 

Politely bowing, Henry immedia- 
tely left the premises on his errand. 

‘Laud a’ messy maus Stephen!’ ex- 
claimed mammy Judy, on hearing the 
name of John Harris the negro-trader; 
hope yeh arteh no haum ! gwine sell 
all on us to de tradehs ? 

‘Hoot-toot, hoot-toot! Judy, give 
yourself no uneasiness about that, till 
you have some cause for it. So you 
and Joe may rest contented Judy,’ 
admonished Franks. 

‘Tank’e maus Stephen! case ah 
heahn yeh tell Henry dat yeh sell de 
las’ nig—’ 

‘Hush! ole umin, hush! yeh tongue 
too long! Put yeh trus’ in de Laud ? 
interrnpted daddy Joe. 

‘I treat my black folks well,’ replied 
Franks ; ‘ and all they have to—’ 

Here the door bell having been 
rung, he was interrupted with a mes- 
sage from Ailcey, that a gentleman 
awaited his presence in the par- 
lor. 

At the moment which the Colonel 
left the kitchen, Henry stepped over 
the style into the yard, which at once 
disclosed who the gentleman was to 
whom the master had been summoned. 
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Henry passed directly around and be- 
hind the house. 

‘See, ole man, see! reckon ’e gwine 
dah now! whispered mammy Judy, 
ou seeing Henry pass aie bs the yard 
without going into the kitchen. 

‘Whah ? enquired daddy Joe. 

‘Dun’o out yandah, whah ’e gwine 
ba from wite folks !’ she replied. 

he interview between Franks and 
the trader Harris was not over half an 
hour duration, the trader retiring, 
Franks being prompt and decisive in 
all of his transactions, making little 
ceremony. 

So soon as the front door was closed, 
Ailcey smiling bore into the kitchena 
half pint glass of brandy, saying that 
on master had sent it to the old peo- 

e. 

The old man received it with com- 
pliments to his master, pouring it into 
a black jug in which there was both 
tansy and garlic, highly recommending 
it as a ‘bitters’ and certain antidote 
for worms, for which purpose he and 
the old woman took of it as long as it 
lasted, though neither had been troub- 
led with that particular disease since 
the days of their childhood. 


‘Wat de gwine do wid yeh meh 
son ?’? enquired mammy Judy as Hen- 
ry pitered the kitchen. 

‘Sell me to the soul-drivers! what 
else would they do? 

‘Yeh gwin "tay "bout till de git 
yeh? 

‘I shant move a step | and let them 
do their—!’ 

‘ Maus wants to see yeh in da front 
house Henry,’ interrupted Ailcey, he 
immediately obeying the summons. 

‘ Heah dat now!’ said mammy Judy, 
as Henry followed the maid out of the 
kitchen. 

‘Carry this note sir, directly to 
captain Jack Harris!’ ordered Franks, 
handing to Henry a sealed note. 
Receiving it, he bowed politely, going 
ont of the front door, directly to the 
slave prison of Harris. 

Eh heh! I see,’ said Harris on 
opening the note; ‘colonel Frank’s 
boy; walk in here ;’ passing through the 
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office into a room which proved to be 
the first departinent of the slave-pris- 
on. ‘No common negroI see! you're 
a shade higher. A pretty deep shade 
too! Can read, write cipher; a good 
religious fellow, and has a Christian 
and sir name. The devil you say ! 
Who's your father? Can you preach ? 

‘T have never tried,’ was the only 
reply. 

‘TIave you ever been a menber of 
Congress? continued Larris with ridi- 
cule. 

To this Henry made no reply. 

‘Wontanswer hey! beneath your 
dignity. I understand that you're of 
that class of gentry who dont speak to 
common folks! You’re not quite well 
enough dressed for a gentleman of 
your cloth. Here! Mr. Henry, I'll 
present you withaset of ruffles: give 
yourself no trouble sir, as [jl dress 
you) I’m here for that purpose,’ said 

Tarris, fastening upon the wrists of 
the manly bondman, a heavy pair of 
handcuffs. 


‘You hurt my wrist!’ admonished 
Henry. 

‘New clothing will be a little tight 
when first put on. Now sir!’ contin- 
ued the trader, taking him to the back 
door and pointing into the yard at the 
slave gang there confined; ‘as you 
have been respectably dressed, walk 
out and enjoy yourself among the la- 
dies and gentleman there; you'll find 
them quite a select company.’ 

Shortly after this the sound of the 
bell-ringer’s voice was heard—a sound 
which usually spread terror among 
the slaves: ‘ Will be sold this after- 
nvon at three o’clock by public out- 
cry, at the slave-prison of captain John 
Harris, a likely choice negro-fellow, 
the best trained body servant in the 
stute, trained to the business by the 
most accomplished lady and gentle- 
man negro-trainers in the Mississippi 
Valley. Sale positive withont a pro- 
viso.’ 

‘Dah, dah! did’n eh tell yeh so? 
Ole man, ole man! heah dat now! 
Come heah. Dat jis what I been tell- 
in on im, but ’e uden blieve me! 
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a aculated old mammy Judy on hearing 
the bell ring and the hand bill read. 

Falling upon their knees, the two 
old slaves prayed fervently to God, 
thanking him that it was as ‘ well with 
them’ as it was. 

‘Bless de Laud! my soul is hap- 
py! cried out mammy Judy being 
overcome with devotion, clapping her 
hands. 

‘Tang God, fah wat I feels in my 
soul !’ responded daddy Joe. 

Rising trom their knees with tears 
trickling down their cheeks, the old 
slaves endeavored to ease their troub- 
led souls by singing— 

‘Oh, when shall my sorrows subside, 
And when shall my troublea be ended ; 

Aad when to the bosom of Christ be conveyed, 

To the mansions of joy and bliss ; 
To the mansions of joy and bliss!’ 

‘Wuhthy to be praise! blessed be 
de name uh de Laud! Po’ black folks, 
de Laud o’ny knows wats t? come ob 
us!’ exclaimed mammy Judy. 

‘ Look to de Laud ole umin, ’e’s able 
t? bah us ont mo’ neh conkeh. Kee 
de monin stah in sight!’ advised dad. 
dy Joe. 

‘Yes ole man yes, dat Tis done dis 
many long day, an’ ah ain’ gwine lose 
sight ah it now! No, God bein’ my 
helpeh, Tis gwine keep my eyes right 
on it , dat [ is !’ 

As the hour of three drew near, 
many there were going in the direction 
of the slave-prison, a large number 
of persons having assembled at the 
sale. 

‘Draw near, gentlemen! draw near!’ 
cried Harris ; ‘the hour of sale is ar- 
rived : a positive sale with no proviso, 
cash down, or no sale at all !? A gen- 
eral langh succeeded the introduction 
of the auctioneer. 

‘Come up here my lad!’ continued 
the auctioneer, wielding a long red 
rawhide ; ‘mount this block, stand 
heside me, an’ let’s see which is the 
best looking man! We have met 
before, but TY never had the pleasure 
of introducing you. Gentlemen one 
and all, I take pleasure in introducing 
to youn Henry—pardon me sir—Mr. 
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Henry Holland, I believe—am I right 
sir?—Mr. Henry Holland, a good 
looking fellow you will admit. 

‘I am offered one thousand dollars; 
one thousand dollars for the best Jook- 
ing negro in all Mississippi! If all 
the negro boys in the state was as 
good looking as him, I’d give two 
thousand dollars for ’em all myself! 
This caused another laugh. ‘ Who'll 
give me one thousand five—’ 


Just then a shower of rain came on. 


‘Gentlemen!’ exclaimed the auc- 
tioneer; ‘without a place can be 
obtained large enough to shelter the 
ied here assembled, the sale will 
ave to be postponed. This is a pro- 
viso we could'nt foresee, an’ therefore 
is not responsible for it.’ There was 
another hearty laugh. 

A whisper went through the crowd, 
when presently a gentleman came for- 
ward saying, that those concerned 
had kindly tendered the use of the 
Church which stood near by, in which 
to continue the sale. 


‘Here we are again, gentlemen ! 
Who bids five hundred more for the 
likely negro fellow? I am offered 
fifteen hundred dollars for the finest 
negro servant in the state! Come my 
boy bestir yourself an’ dont stan’ there 
like a statue; cant you give us a jig? 
whistle us asong! I es the negro 
fellow is religious ; by the by, an ex- 
cellent recommendation gentlemen. 
Perhaps he’ll give us a sermon. Say, 
git up there old fellow, an’ hold forth. 
Cant you give us a sermon on Aboli- 
tion? I’m only offered fifteen hund- 
red dollars for the oy negro boy ! 
Fifteen, sixteen, sixteen hundred dol- 
lars, seventeen hundred, just agoing 
at—eightcen, eighteen, nineteen hun- 
dred, nineteen nineteen! Just agoing 
at nineteen hundred dollars for the 
best body servant in the State; just 
agoing at nineteen and without a bet- 
ter bid ’il—going! going! go—!’ 

Just at this point a note was passed 
up the aisle to the auctioneer, who af- 
ter reading it said: 

‘Gentlemen! circumstances beyond 
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my control, make it necessary that the 
sale be postponed until one day next 
week; the time of continuance will be 
duly announced,’ when bowing he left 
the stand. 

‘That’s another proviso not in the 
original bill!’ exclaimed a voice as 
the auctioncer left the stand, at which 
there were peals of laughter. 

To secure himself against contin- 

ency, Harris immediately delivered 
enry over to Franks. 

There were present at the sale, Crow, 
Slider, Walker, Borbridge, Simpson, 
Hurst, Spangler and Williams, all 
noted slave traders, eager to purchase, 
some on their return home, and some 
with their gangs en route for the south- 
ern markets. 


The note handed the auctioneer 
read thus: 


‘Capt. Harris :—Having learned 
that there are private individuals at 
the sale, who design pu ee my 
negro man, Harry, for bis own person- 
al advantage, you will perem oe 
postpone the sale—making such apol- 
ogy as the occasion demands—and 
effect a private sale with Richard 
Crow, Esq., who offers me two thous- 
and dollars for him. Let the boy re- 
turn to me. Believe me to be, 

Very Respectfully, 
STEPHEN FRANKS. 

Capt. John Harris. 

Natchez, Nov. 29th, 1852.’ 


‘Now sir, said Franks to Henry, 
who had barely reached the house 
from the auction block; ‘ take this 
pass and go to Jackson and Woedville, 
or anywhere else you wish to see your 
friends, so that you be back against 
Monday afternoon. I ordered a post- 
ponement of the sale, thinking that I 
would try you awhile longer, as I nev- 
er had cause before to part with you, 
Now see it you can’t be a better boy !’ 

Eagerly taking the note, thanking 
him with a low bow, turning away, 
Henry opened the paper, which read : 

‘Permit the bearer my boy Henry, 
sometimes calling himself Henry Hol- 
land—a kind of negro pride he has—to 
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pass and repass wherever he wants to 
go, he behaving himself properly. 


STEPHEN FRANKS. 
To all whom it may concern. 
Natchez, Nov. 29th 1952.’ 


Carefully depositing the charte vol- 


ante in his pocket wallet, Henry qui- 


etly entered the hut of mammy Judy 
and daddy Joe. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE RUNAWAY. 


De Laud’s good—bless his name!’ 
exclaimed mammy Judy wringing her 
hands as Henry entered their hut, ‘’e 
heahs de prahs ob ’is chilen. Yeh hab 
reason t’ tang God yeh is heah dis 
day !’ 

‘Yes Henry, see wat de Laud’s done 
fah yeh. Tis true’s I’s heah dis day ! 


Tang God fah dat!’ added daddy Joe. 


‘1 think,’ replied he after listening 
with patience to the old people, ‘ 
have _reason to thank our Ailcey and 
Van Winter’s Biddy; they, it seems 
to me should have some credit in the 
matter.’ 


‘Sho boy, g’ long whah yeh gwine! 
Yo’ backslidin, gwine git yeh in trouble 
ghin eh reckon? replied mammy Judy. 

Having heard the conversation be- 
tween her mistress and Henry, Ailcey 
as a secret, informed Van Winter’s 
Derba, who informed her fellow ser- 
vant Biddy, who imparted it to her ac- 

uaintance Nelly, the slave of esquire 

otter, Nelly informing her mistress, 
who told the "Squire, who led Franks 
into the secret of the whole matter. 

‘Mus’n blame me, Henry !’ said Ail- 
cey in an undertone, ‘I did’n mean de 
wite folks to know wat I tole Derba, 
nor she di’n mean it nuther, but dat 
devil, Pottah’s Nell! us gals mean da 
fus time we ketch uh ont, to duck uh 
in da rivah! She’s rale wite folk’s 
nigga, dat’s jus’ wat she is. Nevah 
mine, we'll ketch her yit !’ 

‘I dont blame you Ailcey, nor eith- 
er of Mrs. Van Winter’s girls, asI 


know that you are my friends, neither 


of whom would do anything knowing- 
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ly to injure me. 
you are a good 
would tell me— 

‘Yes Henry, I is yo’ fren’ an’ come 
to tell yeh now wat da wite folks goin’ 
to do.’ 

‘What is it Ailcey; what do you 
know ? 

‘Wy dat ugly ole devil Dick Crow 
—God fah gim me! but I hate ’im s0, 
case he nothin’ but po’ wite man, no 
how—I know ’im he come from Fagi- 
na on—’ 

‘ Never mind his origin, Ailcey, tel] 
me what you know concerning hiis visit 
in the house.’ 

‘Tis goin’ to, but da ugly ole devil, 
IT hates ’imso! Maus Ste shen had ’im 
in da pahla, an’ ’e sole vel to ’im, dat 
ugly ole po’ wite devil, fah—God 
knows how much—a hole heap a mo- 
ney; “two” somethin.’ 

‘T know what it was, two thousand 
dollars, for that was his sclling price 
to Jack Harris.’ 

‘Yes, dat was da sum, Henry.’ 


‘I am satisfied as to how much he 
can be relied on. Even was I to take 
the advice of the old people here, and 
become reconciled to drag out a mis- 
erable life of degradation and bondage 
under them, I would not be permitted 


I know Ailcey that 
girl, and believe you 


to do so by this man, who seeks every | 8 


opportunity to crush out my lingering 
manhood, and reduce my free spirit to 
the submission of aslave. He cannot 
do it, I will not submit to it, and I 
defy his power to make me submit.’ 

‘Laus a spar Henry, yeh free 
man! huccum yeh not tell me long’o ¢ 
Sho boy, bettah go long whah yeh 
gwine, out yandah, an’ not fool long 
wid wite folks!’ said mammy J ney 
with Burprise, ‘wat bring yeh heah 
anyhow ¢ 

‘That’s best known to myself, mam- 
my.’ 
‘Wat make ych keep heah so long 
den, dat yeh ain’ gone fo’ dis? 

‘Your questions become rather 
pressing mammy ; I cant tell you that 
either.’ 

‘Laud, Laud, Laud! So yeh free 
man? Well, well, well! 
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‘Once for all, I now tell you old 
people, what I never told you betore, 
nor never expected to tell you under 
such circumstances; that I never in- 
tend to serve any white man again. 
Pll die first ? 

‘De Laud a’ messy on my po’ soul ! 
An’ huccum yeh not gone beto’? 

‘Carrying out the principles and 
advice of you old people “standing 
still, to see the salvation.” But with 
me, ‘now is the accepted time, to-day 
is the day of salvation.’ 

‘Weil, well, well! sighed mammy 
Judy. 

‘I am satisfied that I am sold, and 
the wretch who did it, seeks to con- 
ceal his perfidy by deception. Now if 
ever you old people did anything in 
your lives, you muat do it now.’ 

‘Wat dat yeh want wid us?’ 

‘Why, if you'll go, PM take you on 
Saturday night, and make our escape 
to a free country.’ 

‘Wat place yeh call dat ? 

: Canada’ replied Henry, with emo- 
tion. 

‘How fah ych ewine take me? 
earnestly enquired the old woman. 

‘Icant just now tell the distance, 
probably some two or three thousand 
miles from here, the way we'd have to 
0. 

‘De Laus a messy onme! an’ wat 
yeh gwine do wid little Joe; ain 
gwine leave ’im behine ? 

‘No, mammy Judy, I’d bury him in 
the bottom of the river first! I intend 
carrying him ina bundle on my back, 
as the Indians carry their babies.’ 

‘Wat yeh gwine do fah money; 
yeh ain’ gwine rob folks on de road ? 

‘Nomammy, [ll starve first. Have 
you and daddy Joe saved nothing trom 
your black-eye peas and poultry seil- 
ing for many years ?” 

‘Ole man, how much in dat pot 
undeh de flo’ dah; how long since yeh 
count it ?? 

‘Don’o,’ replied daddy Jce, ‘las’ 
time ah count it, da wah faughty gui- 
nea * uh sich a mauttah, an’ ah put in 


* ‘Guinea’ with the slave, is a five dollar gold 
piece. 
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some six-seven guinea mo’ since dat.’ [yeh gwine tell me! Did’n steal from 


‘Then you have some two hundred 
and fifty dollars in money.’ 

‘Dat do yeh? enquired mammy 
Judy. 

‘Yes, that of itself is enough, but—’ 

‘Den take it an’ go long whah yeh 
ewine; we ole folks too ole fah gwine 
headlong out yandah aw’ don’o whah 
we gwine. Sho boy! take de money 
an’ g'long! decisively replicd the old 
woman after all her inquisitiveness. 

‘If you dont know, I do mammy, 
and that will answer for all.’ 


‘Dat ain’ gwine do us. We ole 
folks ain’ politishon an’ undehstan’ de 
graumma uh dese places, an’ w’en we 
git dah den maybe do’n like it an 
eahn’ git back. Sho chile, go long 
whah yeh gwine!’ 

‘What do you say, daddy Joe? 
Whatever yon have to say, must be 
said quick, as time with me’ is pre- 
cious. 

‘We is too ole dis time a-day chile, 
eo way out yauah de Laud knows 
whah; bettah whah we is.’ 


‘You'll not be too old to go if these 
whites once take a notion to sell you. 
What will you do then ? 

‘Trus’ to de Laud !’ 


‘Yes, the same old slave song— 
“Trust to the Lord.” Then I must go, 
and—’ 

‘Ain’ yeh gwine take de money 
Henry ? interrupted the old woman. 

: No mamimy, since you will not yo, 
I leave it for you and daddy Joe, as 
you may yet have use for it, or those 
may desire to use it, who better un- 
derstand what use to make of it than 
you and daddy Joe seem willing to be 
instructed in.’ 


‘Den yeh ont have de money ? 

‘T thank you and daddy most kindly, 
mammy Judy, for your offer, and only 
refuse because I have two hundred 
guineas about me.’ 

‘Sho boy, yeh got all dat, yeh no 
call t?want dat little we got. Whah 
yeh git all dat money? Do’n reckon 
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inaus Stephen, do’n reckon? 

‘No mammy I’m incapable of steal- 
ing from any one, but I have, from time 
to time, taken by littles, some of the 
earnings due me for more than ae 
tecn years’ service to this man Franks, 
which at the low rate of two hundred 
dollars a year, would amount to sixteen 
hundred dollars more than I secured, 
exclusive of the interest, which would 
have more than guy eae my clothing, 
to say nothing of the injury done me 
by degrading me as aslave. ‘ Steal” 
indecd! I would that when I had an 
opportunity, I had taken fifty thousand 
instead of two. I am to understand 
you old peop as positively declining 
to go, am I? 

‘No no, chile, we cahn go! We 
put ouh trus’ in de Laud, he bring us 
out mo’ nah konkah.’ 

‘Then from this time hence, I be- 
come a runaway. Take care of my 

oor boy while he’s with you. When 

leave the swamps, or where I'll go, 
will never be known to you. Should 
iny boy be suddenly missed, and you 
find three notches cut in the bark of 
the big willow tree, on the side away 
from your hut, then give yourself no 
uneasiness ; but if you don’t find these 
notches in the tree, then I know noth- 
ing about him. Good bye!’ and ILen- 
ry strode directly for the road to 
Woodville. 

‘Tahwell me son, fahwell, an’ may 
God a’mighty go wid you! May de 
Laud guide an’ ’tect yeh on de way 

The child, contrary to his custom, 
commenced crying, desiring to see ma- 
ima Mageie and dadda Henry. Every 
effort to quiet him was unavailing. 
This brought sorruw to the old peo- 
ple’s hearts and tears to their eyes, 
which they endeavored to soothe in a 
touching lamentation : 

‘See wives and husbands torn apart, 

Their children’s screams, they grieve my heart. 

They are torn away to Georgia! 
Come and go along with me— 


They are torn away to Georgia! 
(yo sound the Jubilee!’ 
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Smerican Caste, and Common Schools. 


BY J. HOLLAND TOWNSEND. 


The Common School, that Institu- 
tion of indelible early impression, that 
verdant spot amid life’s dreary wastes, 
around which memory delights to lin- 
ger, and recount the halcyon days of 
youth, American proscription would 
close up the doors against us. 

The fire on the sacred altars, it 
would put out, and place the cold 
hand of death upon the warm breath- 
ings of the heart, in order to gratify 
the caprices of a few political dema- 
gogues. 

Fugitive Slave Enactments, Su- 
preme Court Decisions, together with 
refusals of the general government to 
allow us the right to preempt the Pub- 
lic lands, may be imposed upon us, 
yet in the majesty of our manhood, 
we will by perseverance overcome 
them all. 

Right will eventually triumph over 
physical might, the potent right-arm 
shall not always rule. Our grandest 
theatre of action is not the embattled 
field, our noblest representative is not 
the armed warrior. Man gains wider 
dominion by the cultivated intellect, 
than the hero of a hundred battles. 
Up from the deep depths of degrada- 
tion and slavery have we come, broke 
the fetters that have bound us for the 
last two hundred years, and stand up- 
on the same plattorm side by side 
with the great and good men of our 


The Common School system of our] 
country, for the general diffusion of 
knowledge, may be regarded as the 
pride of the American Institutions and 
the very corner-stone of our Republic 

The prosperity and happiness of a 
nation depends mainly upon the in- 
telligence of the great mass of the 
people, especially in a country like 
that of our own, where the popular 
will is the law of the land. It is a 
well established fact, that an ignorant 

eople must always be a poor people; 
it matters not how fortune may favor 
them, for a time, in the accumulation 
of wealth, sooner or later it will find 
its way into the hands of the more in- 
telligent. 

There can be no better illustration 
of the truthfulness of this proposition 
than the history of Spain, whose treas- 
ury was filled with the gold and sil- 
ver of Mexico and Peru, until her 
wealth became almost fabulous, yet 
at the present day that nation who 
has less wealth than Spain, must be 
poor indeed. 

The duty as well as the right to ed- 
ucate our children at the public ex- 
pense in the common schools, is one 
that justly and properly belongs to us, 
in common with other Americans, and 
every attempt to proscribe or limit us 
on account of our complexion, is an in- 
dignity to our manhood, that we can- 
not tamely nor quietly submit to. day and generation. We should re- 

The idea that the presence of our|member that old and sublime maxim 
children in the common schools of|that ‘knowledge is power,’ hence its 
this country, is degrading to those of|importance to us as an oppressed peo- 
fairer complexion, is so preposterous, | ple. 
that it scarcely needs a serious consid-| That we are rapidly progressing, it 
eration. Carry out this doctrine and it|is only necessary to compare the pres- 
would exclude us from Heaven itself. ‘ent with the past. 
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The yoke of bondage we believe 
will soon be broken and the oppress- 
ed go free. The great question of 
Freedom makes the nation rock from 
the shores of the Atlantic to the Pa- 


cific, and one might as well attempt 
to turn back the waters of the Occan, 
as to stop its onward progress. In- 
dustry, intelligence an 


. 8 
genius, when 1 


t shall be fully devel- 


oped among us by the mental training 


of our common schools, when igno- 
rance which has so long ruled over us 
shall be dispelled by the light of sci- 
ence, darkness then shall pass away, 
and the intellectual morning begin to 
dawn. 

Within twenty-five years we have 
overturned the Pro-slavery Enact- 
ments and _ revolutionized all the 
New England States, driven proscrip- 
tion out their common schools and 
colleges, compelled the most enlight- 
ened section of the Union to acknowl- 
edge our right to citizenship in com- 


mon with the rest of our fellow coun- 


trymen. 


It is but a few years since that Pru- 


dence Crandall was fined, ordered to 


leave the Puritanical town of Canter- 
bury, Ct., a state formerly noted for 


its Blue Laws, because she had the 
audacity to receive colored pupils into 
her school, and when she remonstra- 
ted with the town authorities for such 
unjust conduct they went so far as to 
threaten her with the lash. 

We likewise remember how the 
people of Canaan, an obscure town in 
the State of New Hampshire, turned 
out and drove three young colored 
gentlemen from the academy in that 
town, and then to make sure that no 
more such improprieties as educating 
colored people should take place there, 
with one hundred yoke of oxen drew 
the building from its foundation into 
an adjacent swamp and then set it on 
fire. After having achieved this bril- 
liant victory over three pious young 
men who were studying for the min- 


istry, they soon began to repent of 


their folly, and being determined to 
arr they had lost by impru- 
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dence, sought out the only colored 
man in the town and made him just- 
ice of the peace. 

Although the history of New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut have these foul 
spots upon their pages, they would 
gladly blot them ont if they could, 
yet they will remain as monuments of 
their oppression of God’s pocr, through 
all coming time; yet there is not a 
school in New Hampshire to day that 
will reject a student on account of 
complexion. 


The struggle for our rights, in 
the Common Schools of the State of 
Calitornia, have been attended also 
with many interesting incidents. In 
the village of Grass Valley, Nevada 
Co., a school was opened in the year 
1854. The supervisors, after taking 
the census of the children, found that 
three of the white children had colored 
parents; but as these children were 
as white as themselves, they very 
wisely determined to leave them in the 
school. This action greatly offended 
the feelings of some of the parents, 
who petitioned the supervisors to re- 
move these children from the school. 
But they refused to do so, informing 
these sensitive parents that there were 
no colored children in the school, and 
that they intended to keep all the chil- 
dren that were at present there, until 
they should see good reason to expel 
them. These F. F. Vs. finding them- 
selves thwarted in their attempts to 
deprive these poor unfortunate chil- 
dren of the benefits of the common 
school, ae to the State Superin- 
tendent, who immediately ordered the 
supervisors to exclude these children, 
or he would deprive them of the State 
Funds belonging to that District; but 
allhonor to the people of Grass Val- 
ley, who refused to obey the mandate 
ot a man who would compel our chil- 
dren to grow up in ignorance. The 
Common Council of Sacramento City, 
in the year 1855 made an appropriation 
for the education of colored children. 
Hon. J. L. English, who was Mayor 
at the time, vetoed the Bill upon the 
ground that a majority of the inhabi- 
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tants of that city were Southerners, 
and opposed to the education of color- 
ed children; yet the Common Council, 
satisfied of the justice of the ordinance 
passed the Bill over the Mayor’s veto, 
and it became law. 

The first Public School for colored 
children in the State of California, was 
established in the city of San Francisco 
in 1855. 
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|nia, quictly to submit to; the fact 


was soon heralded forth through the 
political press, that the children of the 
negroes were admitted into the Gram- 
mar, and even into the [igh School 
of San Francisco. The Board of Ed- 
ucation were denounced and stigma- 
tized as abolitionists, and called upon 
to exclude these children from the 
schools to which they had been as- 


Hon. C. K. Garrison was at that;signed on account of their superior 


time Mayor of the city, and Wm. O. 
Grady, Esq., Superintendent of Public 
Schools. +3 the latter gentleman we 
are mostly indebted for the deep in- 
terest manifest in behalf of the bance: 
tion of our children. Rev. John J. 
Moore was appointed teacher, and 
$150 per month was appropriated for 
this school. 


The character and rank was that of 
a mixed school for colored children. 
Prosperity attended the inauguration 
of this new enterprise, and the average 
attendance was about 40 scholars, yet 
a school of this grade was not destined 
to meet the wants of a flourishing and 
an increasing community, like San 
Francisco; families continued to mi- 

rate from the East, with their chil- 
ee who had received the advantages 
of the common schools, and were far 
in advance of the studies pursued in a 
mixed school. The result was that a 
few of the more advanced children 
were admitted into the Grammar 
Schools, in the Districts where they 
resided. One of these pupils, an in- 
teresting young lady, from the city of 
Brotherly Love, the daughter of a 
respectable merchant, standing at the 
head of the list as a scholar, in one of 
the Grammar Schools, was after ex- 
amination by a committee of the 
Board of Education, admitted to the 
High School, where she soon distin- 

uished herself as one of the first scho- 
ie in the institution, and by her ami- 
able disposition and lady-like deport- 
ment, gained the good will and esteem 
of both teachers and scholars, as well 
as the Board of Education. 

This was too much for a pro-slavery 
public sentiment, like that of Califor- 
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scholarship ; all the lower and baser 
passions were appealed to by a corrupt 
political news paper, remonstrances 
were sent to the Board, signed by the 
modern chivalry for the abatement of 
that great nuisance, the education of 
colored children in the same schools 
with the white ones. New England 
was denounced as the land of nigger- 
dom, and Massachusetts as the hot-bed 
of fanaticism, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia were lauded as model States, 
where gentlemen were respected, and 
‘nigycrs kept in their places.’ The 
pressure soon became so great that the 
Board were obliged to come ont and 
decline their position on the question. 
A resolution was adopted by that body 
which * directed all colored children 
to attend the school provided for them 
in San Francisco.’ Another resolution 


was then proposed, ee the super- 
intendent to carry out the first resolu- 


tion. But the Board voted to lay it 
on the table, by a decided majority, 
thus leaving the whole matter stand as 
it was. F. I’. Vs. being now thwarted 
in attempts to deprive our children 
of the advantages of education, for 
which we had paid in common with 
others, appealed to the State Superin- 
tendent ot Public Instruction, a Ten- 
nessee gentleman, but he wisely declin- 
ed, informing them that the people of 
San Francisco had elected a Board of 
Education to manage the affairs of 

ommon Schools according to their 
own judgment, and he could not inter- 
fere with them in the discharge of their 
duties. 

While this contest was going on, we 


were encouraged by the people who 
resided in the 12th District of San 
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Francisco, who presented @ petition to) ton, and New Caledonia, already send 
the Board of Education to admit into ypon air the hum and tread of their 
the Grammar School of that Distcts) busy thousands. China and the Isles 


the children of all persons who resid- 
ed within the District, without reter- 
ence to their complexions. 
Notwithstanding all these disabil- 
ities, we are rapidly progressing both 
in intelligence and wealth, in this new 
State of the far West; soon it 1s ex- 
ected that the iron horse will thun- 
er through the defiles of the Rocky 
Mountains, and hasten away to the 
Pacific. California, Oregon, Washing- 


of the Sea, hover like a dream in the 
western horizon. America will soon 
become the mid-way of the earth, the 
center and heart of the world, and 
with a common school system that 
shall educate all of her sons and daugh- 
ters alike, her dominion shall be hike 
that of ‘ Julius-—terminate her bound- 
aries by the ocean, and her fame by 
the stars. 
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Che German Invasion. 


BY JAMES M’ 


CUNE SMITH. 
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In 1853* the Irish population of New York 
city was 110,000 
The Gorman, 55,000 

Their relative mortality in the same city 


was, 


1851 4326 10442 
1852 4135 Lin 25 1965 , Lin 40 


Tho Irish mortality was 37 1-2 per cent great- 
er than the German. In tho year 1858 the 
mortality in New York city was as high as one 
in 27, which a leading daily attributes to the 
increased unhealthiness of said city ; the truth 
is, that this mortality is largely due to Ward’s 
Island Hospital, where the feeble and emaci- 
ated and disabled emigrants of two years 
standing are sent. 

The Irish emigrants either linger about large 
citics, or spread over the country, cutting canals 
and railroads, and exposed to malaria from 
Michigan to Texas. The German emigrants, 
already well informed by numerous books on 
the United States published in Germany, seek 
in their new homes the healthiest localities, 
and betake themselves to husbandry. 

Of all the invaders of our land, the Germans 
pre-eminently maintain their nationality ; the 
southwest and northeast portions of New York 


°This paper was written in 1853 ; it is printed 
without any alterations of moment, for in this way 
only can the soundness of the views which it con- 
tains be fairly tested. 
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city are rapidly assuming the appearance of a 
German city, and almost every week a new cel- 
lar is opened in the mid-rcgions of the metro- 
polis with WintTnscHaFT, GASTHAUS, OF LAGER 
Brer, emblazoned above it in staring red or 
blue German text. Their newspapers, too, arc 
a significant element in the maintenance of 
their nationality. It was the boast of Tucker 
in his ‘ Progress of the United States,’ that in 
a population of seventeen millions the United 
States had 130 daily, and 1142 weekly news 
papers: ‘Such a diffusion of intelligence and 
information as had never existed in any other 
age or country.’ 

In the city of New York there are ten dailies 
to 500,000 of Anglo-American population, or 
1 to 50,000; in the same city the Germans 
have four dailies to 55,000, or 1 to 14,000. 
Whilst the Irish have not one daily to their 
110,000, and only three or four weeklies, and 
those largly supported by office-holders at the 
bid of our Democratic Executive at Washing- 
ton. 

In 1853,!in the whole United States the 
American people had 

one daily to 130,769 population 
The Germans had“ “ 61,800 a“ 


The Americans had one newspaper to 13,655 
The Germans had “ 6,866 


In other words, taking newspapers as indices 
of intelligence, activity and movement, the 
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German population excel us one hundred per pulpit to the begging of alms to remove from 


cent ! 
Such is the material of the German invasion 


& persistent vitality, strong nationality, intelli- 
gence and a capacity for organized effort ; let 
us glance at the character or idiosyncracies 
which this powerful clement is introducing 
into our midst. 

The thrift of the Germans is proverbial. 
We, flesh-devouring Americans, twenty-five 
years ago, jeeredjat tho Irish emigrant who fed 
on buttermilk and potatoes while performing 
hard labor; now tho Irish furiously declare 
that ‘the Dutch live on nothing, grow fat and 
make money.’ 

This example of thrift is one which we need 
very much as a set-off to our extravagant habits 
and rapid living. 

There is, morcover, a truthfulness in the 
German character, strongly exemplified in 
their deportment and dealings—a truthfulness 
which comes, like a precious manna, among a 
people whose boasted principles of liberty, arc 
hourly contradicted and belied, by their com- 
bined maintenance of a most crucl system of 
chattel slavery. 

' A love of rational enjoyment, and the prac- 
tice of holidays, are two other elements in the 
German character, whose refining, not to say 
hallowing influences, are already felt, and in 
the future will be largely imitated by us. The 
Sanger bands, and Turner verein, are institu- 
tions, more especially the latter, entirely new 
to us, and of the most admirable character. 
The prevailing beauty of them is their ideality; 
they meet and sing, and utter myriad harmo- 
nics, for the very love of music itself; and of 
companionship and social union. 

There is nothing in our national make-up 
which at all compares with these stated re- 
unions, in all that softens the manners, and pol- 
ishes away tho rust of barbarism. Neither in 
our Christmas feast, with its solemn rituals, 
nor our New Yenr’s day, in which the highest 
meed is due to him who can walk the fastest, 
eat the greatest number of indigestible sub- 
xtances, drink the widest variety of alcoholic 
compounds, be in the greatest hurry, and carn 
the most violent headache, for the beginning of 
the year—nor on the Fourth of July, in which 
the loudest cannon, the loudest pistols, the loud- 
est bragging and self-laudation indicate our 
short remove from the savage state—nor when 
on the other hand, the vile desecration of the 
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our midst our sable brother, shows how little 
of Christian love dwells amongst us—nor in 
our Thanks-giving day, in which, characteris- 
tically enough, we set ourselves up to a cer- 
tain measure of enjoyment, under the pretence 
of fasting and prayer. No, none of these at 
all compare with those vast gatherings, in the 
month of May or June, on tho banks of the 
I{udson, beneath the grand old trees, and the 
grander canopy above them—when these Ger- 
man men and women and children happiest of 
all, ‘sing a new song,’ ‘sing with tho harp,’ 
‘with trumpets and sound of cornet,’ ‘make a 
Joyful noise,’ and like the floods, ‘ clap their 
hands’ and like the hills ‘are joyful together.’ 

Another element in the character of our 
German invaders, worthy of thoughtful atten- 
tion, is the position which woman holds in 
their social fabric. The man and his wife are 
the warp and woof, not only of their domestic, 
but also of their social relations; in his house, 
in his business and in his amusements ; in Iny- 
ing out his plans of life and in executing the 
same, his vrow is in old Scripture language, ‘a 
help meet’ for the German man. 

This is not a new element in the German 
character ; it has been part and parcel of their 
institutions in the vaterland, for nearly two 
thousand years. In that fine passage in which 
Tacitus speaks of the noble simplicity of the 
German marriages, he tells us ‘ That the bride 
offers not a dowry to the husband, but the hus- 
band to the bride. Parents ond relatives arc 
present to approve the gifts ; gifts not intended 
as female toys, nor to be consumed at tho nup- 
tials—but oxen, and a bridled horse, and a 
shield with javelin and sword; and she in turn 
presents a few arms. Thisdo they regard as 
the highest bond, these are the sacred arcana, 
these the household gods. Nor does the wo- 
man regard herself as without the pale of 
bravery, nor the hap of war; she is admonish- 
ed by the very ceremonies of marriage that she 
comes into a compact of difficulties and dan- 
gers; alike in peace and in war to suffer and 
to dare! Thus they live, thus they die.’* 

Tempora mutantur: the times are changed, 
but in the eighteen centuries that have rolled 
over their heads, since these words were writ- 
ten, and though they have passed through all 
the phases of society that intervene between 


* De Germania xviii. 
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barbarism and the highest culture, the relation 
between the German man and his wife remains 
tho same in all things exccpt the ‘in praelio 
passuram ausuramque,’ to do and daro in bat- 
tle. 

And tho noisy things we call mass mectings, 
and tho furious vortices we call political meet- 
ings, and the popinjay martial shows in which 
citizen soldiers show how nearly they can imi- 
tate in dress, in step and in music, the standing 
armies which tyrants alone require—all these 
mannish, but hardly manly exhibitions, are in 
painful contrast with, and let us trust, will be 
gradually exchanged for, the more humaniz- 
ing influences of the pleasure gardens and fetes 
in which the German and his wife, and prat- 
tling children quictly enjoy the songs and the 
dances of the fatherland. 

But Tacitus also says of this people, ‘Diem 
noctem;ue continiuare potando, nulli probrum.’ 
Frequent fights, rarely with noise, often with 
murder and wounds, occur, as they will, among 
wine drinkers.’ ‘Crebrac, ut inter vinolentes 
rixae, raro conviciis, sacpuis caede et vulneri- 
bus transiguntur.’ 

The Germans still drink, Lut their beer fights 
are now confined to the students at their Uni- 
versitics at home; for there is a mildness 
about their ‘lager bier,’ altogether different 
from the fiery fluid which excited them in 
the savage state—but the worst of it is, that 
not content with drinking thus moderately 
themselves—they offer ‘ fire waters’ of the most 
poisonous quality to the people whom they in- 
vade on this continent. Itis the same way that 
our fathera conquered and destroyed the red 
man, and unless the majesty of the law be in- 
terposed, we cannot avoid a similar fate. 

In painful contrast to all that is admirable 
and desirable in the German character, ap- 
pears the fact that in a recent State election, 
sharp-witted politicians secured the German 
vote in the metropolis, for men whom they de- 
clared in handbills printed in that language, to 
be practical opponents of the Maine liquor law, 
And, fitting commentary on this fact, is the 
other, that in the city of New York, of the 
kecpers of liquor stores, there are (in 1853) 


Americans 1,043 350,000 
Irish 2,327 (colored 22) 100,000 
Germans 202 50,000 


Every seventeenth German in the city of 
New York is engaged in selling ram—and the 
vilest of rum, which festcrs and poisons the 
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persons of the lowest classes—men and women 
too poor to drink themselves to death in the 
shilling or sixpenny drinks find in the Dutch 
groceries vile stuff by the three cents’ worth: 
two cents’ worth and more frequently the ono 
cent’s worth! The Dutch grocers, excepi in 
rare instances, avoid tasting the poison with 
which they fill our prisons and our gallows. 

The other negative quality in our German 
invaders, is their inertia in relation to rights 
and government. If Franklin Pierce should, 
by a coup d’ etat, declare himself Emperor of 
all the Americas, our German friends, with few 
exceptions, would take the matter quietly, ex- 
cept so far as it might affect the price of gro- 
ceries, or produce, or lager bier! And by con- 
sequence there is a like inertia in regard to tho 
question of liberty or slavery—of the 180 news- 
papers published by them in this land, only one 
recently started is anti-slavery—the National 
Democrat, published in Washington by Fred- 
erick Schmidt.* 

But, while this constitutional inertia, com- 
bined with their ignorance of the English lan- 
guage, must withhold the Germans from an 
direct interference with the politics of the day 
these very circumstances place them in a most 
important relation to a more remote, but what 
must soon be a most imminent question—the 
influence of Romanism upon our institutions. 

So long as it leaned upon the Irish immigra- 
tion, Romanism in our land advanced stealthi- 
ly and warily, in selecting its footholds, and 
assumed an attitude that seemed to deprecatc 
assaults, and to seck for pity when assailed. 
In all this was exhibited a wise consciousness 
that the Irish population, however strong in 
numbers, presented a fluctuating and vanishing 
basis both from their proclivity to mingle 
with the American people, and from their ter- 
rible mortality—two causes which diminished 
the number of Catholics more than one-half in 
each succeeding generation. 

But when the German Catholics flowed in, 
Rome felt that she had reason to change her 
attitude. In more than one State she assails 
our common schools with a bold and bitter 
energy that indicates her conviction that she 
has more reliable elements in the strife. She 
relies upon the German Catholic population 
whose intenso nationality keeps them ignorant 


* Since failed. One has recently been establish- 
ed in St. Louis, (1859.) 
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of our language; whose intense Catholicity, un- 
moved by the fiery trials of the Reformation, 
is regarded as proof against the immediate con- 
tact of Protestantism, and the remote contact 
—remote because expressed and carricd on in 
a language they do not comprehend—with 
our republican institutions. 

It is this aspect, then, of the German inva- 
sion, which most seriously threatens the in- 
tegrity of our institutions, and which is most 
worthy the careful scrutiny of all who value 
those institutions. It can no longer be con- 
cealed that there isan cssential contrariety be- 
tween Romanism and Republicanism, which has 
already led to collision, and which must ter- 
minate in the triumph of the one or the other, 

The policy which ten years ago complaincd 
of the reading of the Bible in the public schools 
and then having virtually driven that book 
from the school-houses, raises the cry of god- 
less schools—the policy which sceks, at one 
stroke, to grasp the public school monies to 
teach Romanism therewith, and to separate 
Protestantism into sects that thoy may be 
more readily crushed in detail; and which at 
the same time closes the mouths of ‘able edi- 
tors,’ by threatening the withdrawal of Catho- 
lic votes—is, beyond all question, directly and 
energetically opposed to our institutions, such 
as have hitherto most happily flourished 
amongst us. 

With the German Roman Catholics to rely 
on—and this will be a constantly increasing 
vote—the Roman church may exact of our ed- 
itors and legislators whatever they may see 
fit. 

If indeed, our institutions were as truc to 
their own principles, as Rome is to hers, there 
would be less fear of the result in this contest ; 
but when our most solemn declaration of ele- 
mentary rights, are proclaimed with a mental 
reservation—that all men means all white men, 
and that liberty for all means slavery to some 
—then the caso is altered, and Rome’s strong- 
est ally is our own faithlessness to freedom. 

I have said nothing of German culture, for 
German culture has not yet mingled in the 
flood of emigration— probably never will. 
Bonn and Heidelburgh, Berlin and Gottingen 
eannot be transported into our midst. No 
Genie of the Lamp, has the power in 8 moment, 
in a year, nor in a century to remove to this 
side of the Atlantic those hoary seats of learn- 
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ing which are the growth of a long and patient 
and unremitting toil, through gencration after 
generation, and which have penetrated to tho 
verge of human thought, in all ages and na- 
tions. The very noise and hurry of our times 
would frighten from amongst us such scats of 
learning, even if they came. 

We may buy with our money, the library of 
Neander, the chisels of Thorwalsden, or the ea- 
sel of Michaél Angelo, yet there remains behind 
a something which gold cannot purchase—the 
genius loci, the charmed atmosphere, that has 


blazed with so many lamps of science, has been 
brilliant with so many lights of genius, and in 
which there still lingers the spirits of the great 
departed. breathing their divine afflatus upon 
those who there come after them, and who 
are thus enabled to put on the armor and 
wield the weapons of the giants who have gone 
before them. 

We cannot then, import German culture, nor 
will it scek our land; a portion of it will doubt- 
less reach us through the multitude of our 
young men secking to complete their studics 
at the German universities, but we cannot havo 
the German culture in our midst, nor do we 
want it. If we live—and God grant that wo 
may—we must have a culture of our own, a 
culture grand beyond all European example 
because the result of a larger combination of 
the varicd intellect of the human race—a cul- 
ture, the foundation stones of whose altars are 
not yet laid, whose pricsts have not yct begun 
their novitiate. 

In conclusion, I have endeavored to lay be- 
fore you what facts I could cull, relative to 
this, the most important, perhaps the best in- 
vasion or immigration we have received in tho 
nineteenth century. They come among us, a 
thrifty, docile, law-abiding people—tor the 
code of Justinian has entered the very marrow 
of their being, and from the difference of their 
language, and their intense nationality, they 
must amalgamate slowly. 

Whilst we receive aad cherish the good that 
they bring us, we must not be slow in return, 
to give them back the complementary elements 
of character which ore ours and not theirs, 
we must awaken them from the hazy dream 
of physical content, which beams from their 
countenances—we must talk to them of libert 
and justice, and their guarantec—eternal vigi- 
lance. We must not permit tnem to sleep on, 
nor lie dumb while the chains clank, and the 
lash resounds, and women shrick for help and 
freedom. 


A Potyratorr State—The Secretary of State of 
Wisconsin informs the Legislature that of the 
amount of money expended for public printing 
during| the past three years, about $27,000 was 
for English, $30,000 for Germano, and $14,000 
for the Norwegian languages —WN. F. Tribune. 
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ETHIOP. 


PICTURE VIT.—TOUISSANT L’OVERTURE. 


Pictures are teachings by example. 
From them we often derive our part 
lessons. <A picture of a once beloved 
mother, an almost forgotten grand- 
father whose image perhaps we bear, 
or a long lost child, once the centre of 
our affections ; such a picture occasion- 
ally taken down from its hiding-place, 
and looked at, calls up associations 
and emotions, and produces troops of 
thought that paint the memory afresh 
with hues the most beautiful, touch- 
ing, beneficial and lasting. A picture 
of a great man with whose acts we are 
familiar, calls up the whole history of 
his times. Our minds thus become 
reimpressed with the events and we 
arrive at the Posey of them. 

A picture of Washington recalls to 
mind the American Revolution, and 
the early history of the Republic. <A 

icture of Thomas Jefferson brings be- 
ore the mind in all its scope and 
streneth that inimitable document, the 
Declaration of Independence ; and in 
addition, carries us forward to the 
times, when its broad and eternal 
principles, will be fully recognised by, 
and applied to the entire American 


eople. I had these conclusions 
forced upon me by looking not 
upon either the picture of Wash- 


ington or Jefferson in the gallery. Far 
from it; but by a most beautiful por- 
trait of one of the greatest men the 
world ever saw—Touissant L’OveEr- 
ture. This painting hangs in the 
south east corner of the Gallery in a 
favourable position and in good light 
as it ought; as it portrays the features 
of one of God’s and Earth’s noblemen 
long since retired. 
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ZF ar be it from me to venture to ades- 


cription of either the 
man. Ihave no pencil and no pen 
with which I can do it. Some future 
historian in other times, will yet write 
the name of Touissant L’ Overture high- 
er and in purer light than that of any 
man that has lived up to to-day. But 
the special point to which I wish to 
call attention, and upon which I may 
venture a remark, is the long and in- 
teresting train of historical facts in re- 
lation to Hayti, that gem of the sea, 
this portrait associates in the mind of 
the intelligent beholder. To say noth- 
ing of him who led the breathings of 
this people after liberty ; the breaking 
in pieces the yoke that galled them 

their heroic struggles, the routing 
finally and utterly from the soil their 
oppressors ; their almost superhuman 
efforts thereafter, to rise from the low 
state in which the degradation of slave- 
ry and chains had placed them and their 
final triumph over every obstacle; in 
fine the whole history from first to 
last of this Island and this people is so 
vividly brought before the mind, by 
merely this likeness of the inimitable 
Touissant L’Overture, that it is reim- 
pressed with the extraordinary, wee/tl 
and touching lesson it teaches. 


pewure or the 


PICTURE VITI.——-SOLOUQUE AND HIS COURT. 


It any thing else was needed to car- 
ry the mind over the field of Haytian 
events, and complete our history; or 
in leading us for the first time to study 
that history, this additional picture 
ought to be sufficient. It is of largest 
size, consisting of portraits of the sable 
Emperor and the magnates that move 
round his Imperial person ; and hangs 
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beside that ot L’Overture. The vari- 
ous descriptions given me of these per- 
sons lead me to believe, that these like- 
nesses, unlike many that have been 
gotten up for the American prejudice 
Market, are genuine and up to the 
originals. That of the Emperor’s is 
superior as he is known to be a super- 
ior looking man. 


PICTURE IX.—MOUNT VERNON. 


Onr artist must have taken time by 
the forelock in the execution of this 
picture ; 83 MOUNT VERNON has become 
of late the great popular theme of the 
American people. Mount Vernon 
just now enters into everything. It 
1as something to do with every spring 
of the machinery of American society ; 
social, political, and religions. It is 
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Washington ; but now alas, all in a 
state of dilapidation and decay. Decay 
is written by the Artist’s pencil more 
legibly than in letters, on everything. 
—On the house top, on the door sill is 
written decay. On the chimney, on 
the gables, on the eaves, is written 
decay. The consuming fingers of de- 
cay and de:apidation mark each and 
every out house.—Every old slave hut, 
like so many spectres shadows forth 
decay.—Decay stands staring in the 
gate-ways, staring in the porches, star- 
ing in the cellars.—The very wind 
which bends the here and there scatter- 
ing tree-tops, (land marks of the past) 
seem to creak through the many vis- 
ible crevices of the Old Mansion and 


Isigh decay, decay ! decay !! 


I never saw Mount Vernon ; and as 


Mount Vernon in the pulpit, Mount |/T gaze uponthis Picture I ask myself is 


Vernon on the rostrum, 


Mount | it true ? 


Is this the home of the Fa- 


Vernon fromthe Press, Mount Vernon ! sje of his Country ? Is it, that, every 


from every lip. 


ithing Washington possessed should so 


The boys in the streets busily cry perish ? Or, so perish the all, that we 
out Mount Vernon; the fashionable : should have left to us, but his name : 


young belle simpers Mount Vernon. 

Mount Vernon exclaims the breast- 
laden patriot; Mount Vernon echoes 
the good old ladies, Mount Vernon is 
vxiped, Mount Vernon is harped; 

ount Vernon is danced ; Mount Ver- 
non is sung. Even men walk by the 
aid of Mount Vernon canes, manufac- 
tured from some of its decaying relics. 
And what is Mount Vernon ? 


Mocnt Vernon as thie readers must 
know is a spot of earth somewhere in 
Virginia, and once the Home of the 
Father of his Country. How careful 
ought we to be, then, in word or deed 
about Mount Vernon. 

I must plead in excuse, therefore, 
that in the conception of this picture, 
the Artist has simply failed ; if not in 
faithfulness to the original, certainly 
in gratifying the popular American 
feeling. The Picture hangs on the 
south side of the Gallery, and in ex- 
cellent light. 

It is of largest size, exhibiting the 
aaa the mansion, out-house, slave 
ints and all; once planned, laid out, 
and erected with so much care by 
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and yet with a tendency to forget 
names however great, I am at a loss 
to know how we shall preserve even 
the name of Washington many years 
lonver. 

But there is another feature in this 
Picture besides the stern solemn pass- 
ing away, that I desire to direct atten- 
tion to. The Artist has located, and I 
suns correctly enough, on the 
banks, where sluggishly glides the Po- 
tomac’s waters, 
TON. 

The first thing that here arrests the 
cye is the recently dug np coffin of 
Washington ; just behind which stands 
the ghost of his faithful old slave and 
body servant ; while in front, a living 
slave of to-day stands, with the bones 
of Washington gathered up in_ his 
arms, and labelled ‘ For Sale’ ‘Price 
$200,000 ; this negro included.’ ‘ Mo- 
ney wanted.”—A number of other 
slaves, men, women, and children, 
are placed in a row along the bank 
just beyond, bearing about the neck 
of each the following inscription : 
These negroes for sale. Money wanted.” 


ie TomB oF WAsHING- 
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Proceeding from the Old Mansion to 
the Tomb, are two elderly, portly, 
aristocratic looking gentlemen, bearing 
unmistakable evidences of being the 
present proprietors of the Mount Ver- 
non estate, and celebrated relatives of 
the great Virginian, and Father of his 
Country; and a noted son of Massacliu- 
setts. These gentlemen are followed 
towards the tomb by a few pious look- 
ing old ladies. 

uch is but a faint description of 
this picture of Mount Vernon ; and as 
obscurely as it is hung in our’ midst, 
Edward Everett the distinguished lim- 
ner of Washington should see it, and 
if any, point out its defects, 

Our Gallery begins to draw. Nu- 
merous have been the inquiries about 
it, and two individuals who after sun- 
dry searchings and pryings have found 
out our secret.—Our pleasant hiding- 
PS where we have so often and so 
ong shut up ourselves from the blast 
and chill of the world, is no longer 
our own. The luxury of solitude is 
even gone, gone forever ! 

Just as I had finished the sketch of 
the last picture, (luckily for me) and 
pointed my pencil for another, the lit- 
tle brown-faced boy in attendance, 
bowed in, to my great surprise, a very 
respectable appearing gentleman—a 
little seedy, though very genteel with 
all notwithstanding—and not Anglo- 
African, but Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo- 
American or something of! that sort ; 
botheration, I never could get the 
hang of these Angloes! but no mat- 
ter, he was genteel in manner and in- 
tellectual in appearance. 

‘T read your Picture Sketches in the 
last number of the Anglo-African Mag- 
azine, and have sought out your Gal- 
lery,’ said he. ‘Well, what do you 
think of it? said I. ‘ Your Gallery ? 
well, I must examine it,—but your 
Magazine!!!" ‘ Magazine,’ rejoined I, 
‘yes, that is the question.’ ‘ Your 
magazine,’ said he (not regarding the 
interruption) is uncalled for.’ I start- 
ed up. ‘lama well-known friend to 
your race.’ I started a little more up- 
right, and said, ‘ my dear sir, if you 
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mean Anglo-Africans, well; but do 
not say “ your race.”’ here I brouglit 
my fist down on the table, added— 
‘there is but one race of men on the 
Face of the earth, sir! / 2 Our visitér 
colored alittle. ‘I was about to re- 
mark,’ he said, ‘that if your men had 
capacity they might write for our anti- 
slavery journals and other ably con- 
ducted magazines in the country, such 
as Harpers’ or the Atlantic Monthly. 
It would be more creditable. You 
don’t want a separate magazine and 
pen up your thoughts there.” ‘The 
“ Anglo-African” is not such as you 
designate it,’ said I, ‘it is simply 
headed by colored men, but excludes 
no man on account of his color from 
its pages, and it were unfortunate,’ I 
said this with emphasis, ‘that since 
colored men are the oppressed, it were 
unfortunate that cvery aniti-slavery 
journal in the country is not edited 
by colored men.’ This was a little too 
sharp, and our new friend colored 
more deeply than before. ‘ What do 
you think of that statue of Ira Al- 
dridge, just over on the other side of 
of the Gallery, there? said I, as anx- 
ious to turn the conversation as he 
was. He examined it a few moments 
and said, ‘It is quite a clever attempt 
for —’ he was about to add something 
more, but suddenly turning asked who 
modelled it. ‘ All I know,’ said JI, * is, 
Mr. Aldridge went froin this country to 
Europe when quite a young man, took 
to the stage, his color being no bar to 
eminence there, and ste by step he 
has ascended until now he stands on 
the very highest round of the actor's 
ladder. He stands to day, as an actor, 
the most renowned in the world. The 
statue before us I believe was model- 
led in Europe.’ Our visitor hastily 

lanced at it again, and pronounced 
it excellent, adding a few criticisms 
about its breadth of forehead and a 
few doubts about its want of faithful- 
ness to the original, he passed around 
the Gallery. I sat down again to make 
a sketch of this plaster statue of Al- 
dridge, the world-renowned actor (by 
the way, an excellent model of him as 
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Othello), when our little brown-faced 
boy bowed his head in the doorway, 
and announced this time a lady—a co- 
lored lady. I laid down my pencil, 
and though much confused, tried my 
hand at politeness. The lady, plamly, 
but neatly attired and rather stiff, was 
all politeness, but it was of that kind 
that first chills, and then freezes you. 
Eye-glass up, and with sarcastic sinile, 
she hurriedly scanned several of the 
pictures. Her air was a dissatisticd 
one in the outset; she had come to 
find fault and quarrel with our poor 
Gallery from the first. I felt this, and 
determined on revenge. ‘ What non- 
sense is all this!’ she exclaimed, and 
proceeded to criticise quite freely. I 
caught up my pencil, and wrote: ‘An 
oldmaid; a little dimned in sight; 
somewhat faded, but a few good traces 
of beauty yet left: face a little too 
sharp, and eye too restless and a lit- 
tle prudish with all: quite ready in 
speech, but rather too second-hand in 
opinion.’ I stopped. A kind of nerv- 
ous feeling came over me, and I began 
to tumble for my knife, to scratch the 
words old, dimmed, and all the other 
unpleasant adjectives [ had thrown in- 
to my sentences, for in truth she was 
not old, thongh I learned afterwards 
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she was a maid. My lady friend per- 
ceiving my embarrassed manner, laid 
it to her own superciliousness, and her 
eye dilated at the supposed effect and 
ee freely with her criticisms. 

y old revenge came back upon me: 
‘Madam, or mam,’ said [at last, ‘these 
pictures, as a whole, make no claim to 
the high artistic merit you look for in 
them, though I think some of them 
rather clever as works of art; but 
they serve as simple reminders of 
what the pecple of color were, now 
are, and will yet be. What they have 
cone through, are going through, and 
have yet to go through.” This last 
speech of mine had the desired effect. 
With glass still to her eye, she passed 
on in her strictures, and on, too, in the 
Gallery. I adjusted myself again to 
make the sketch of Aldridge, and tak- 
ing position, looked up for the pur- 
pose. Lo, and behold! my visitors 
were both gone. I was alone. My 
paper for my intended sketch was 
scribbled ont, and my pencil whittled 
away. Bothered and puzzled, I snatch- 
ed up my hat and started for the door, 
bidding the boy at the same time to 
bar it against all further intruders, I 
rushed into the street. 


Struggles for Freedom im Samaria. 


BY ROBERT CAMPBELL. 


Thirty years ago there was, perhaps, 
no place in which the condition of free 
people of color was more intolerable 
than in Jamaica; nor, if we except 
Hayti, was there any place in which 
more vigorous efforts were made to 
achieve political enfranchisement than 
in that island. The political disquali- 
fications under which they labored 
were even greater than those to which 
the same class of persons are exposed 
in this country. Here they are, it 1s 
true, denicd the right of suffrage, there 
they were in addition denied even the 
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privilege of an oath in court in defense 
of their property or persons. They 
might be viclently assaulted, their 
limbs broken, their wives and daugh- 
ters outraged before their eyes by vil- 
lains having white skins, yet they had 
no legal redress, except another white 
man chanced to see the deed. Op- 
pressed and wronged though this class 
of people are here, no legal impedi- 
ments exist to the acquirement of 
wealth among them, while there they 
had to contend against an enactment 
which prohibited any white man be- 
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queathing, or in any manner giving, 
his colored son or daughter more than 
six thousand dollars. Here they have 
access to schools, there they were pro- 
hibited this blessing, both by private 
and legal measures. 

Though such was the case, however, 
this strange exception existed—that 
those who were wealthy, and well re- 
commended for good moral and intel- 
lectual character, might, at an enor- 
mous expense, purchase privileges in 
common with the whites, from the 
government, by which they were ex- 
empted only from a scat in the island 
legislature. There were, sorry to say, 
a few who to the pecuniary ruin 
of themselves and families, accepted 
positions on these terms. But it was 
not a measure calculated to conciliate 
men who were now fully awakened to 
their proper interests. They were not 
content. They knew their rights as 
men, and as men they were determin- 
ed to secure them, though they should 

ave the way with their lifeless bodies. 
o this end a union was organized 
throughout the island, and by means 
of secret correspondence, the most ef- 
fectual plan for liberating themselves 
was discussed. But this conspiracy 
‘is so it was) could not long be hid. 
t was discovered, and then commenc- 
ed that struggle in Jamaica, which re- 
sulted in their complete enfranchise- 
ment. Persuasions, intimidations, and 
finally persecutions were resorted to, 
but in vain, to extinguish the spread- 
gp. Sewtiee of their indignation. 
oremost in the van of liberty, stood 
forth the dauntless, noble, and talented 
Edward Jordon. As editor of the 
Watchman, perhaps the first newspa- 
eas ever published by a colored man, 
e fearlessly asserted the rights of his 
brethren, and told the trembling ty- 
rants how they would ‘ by a long pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull altogether, 
‘aie down the system by the run, 
knock off the fetters, and let the op- 
pressed go free!’ For these words, 
which have become memorable and 
the very watchword of freedom, Ed- 
ward Jordon was arraigned to answer 
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with his life the charge of treason. 
Then it was that the oppressors were 
made to perceive the character of those 
with whom they were contending. 
The martial spirit that had long slum- 
bered in the breast of Afric’s tawny 
sons, was already rekindled. But 
there is a point at which even tyranny 
must halt. Fear triumphed over all 
ather considerations. They saw the 
mighty throng of colored men who 
flocked around the court-honse, and 
they learned too in time, how theywere 
determined at whatever hazard, to res- 
cue their champion, shonld the sen- 
tence of death be passed. Reluctantly 
he was acquitted. 

Still again the Watchman was at his 
post, and dauntless and seditious as 
ever. The contagion of liberty spread 
with increased fury, until the legisla- 
ture in the plentitude of their might 
and wisdom undertook measures which 
would, as they deemed, be ‘ effectual 
in forever suppressing agitation.’ 

Now was the proper time for action, 
the time when the final blow must 
be struck. Mr. Jordon issued cir- 
culars, stating the extent to which 
the colored people had organized and 
were prepared to meet all the emergen- 
cies consequent upon securing their 
full and complete enfranchisement. 
He defiantly demanded that they 
should immediately remove every 
disqualification, or abide the conse- 
quence of a simultaneous rising, in 
which they would ‘shout war and 
wage it, until the streets of Kingston 
should run blood.’ This completed 
the victory. The tyrants were at 
last convinced of their earnestness and 
determination. The assembly conven- 
ed, and at one sweep annulled every 
unjust and oppressive law, and re- 
moved every barrier to entire free- 
dom. From that day the free people 
of colorin Jamaica assumed the po- 
sition which to the present they have 
creditably filled, in spite of those in 
this boasted land of science and civil- 
ization who have declared that they 
are inferior beings and unfit to rule 
themselves. This triumph occurred in 
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1831. The first step taken subsequent- 
ly was electing Edward Jordon to the 
house of representatives, in which he 
continued until recently called to the 
eonncil, the next higher branch of the 
Iegislature, which position however, he 
soon resigned, and being re-elected by 
his old constituents, he now, and for 
more than four years past, as first min- 
ister in the cabinet of the executive, 
adinimister the government fo Jam- 
aica, respected and honored by all 
classes and parties in the island for his 
dignity, patriotism, and consummate 
statemanship. 

In 1834 the enfranchisement of the 
free colored people was succeeded by 
the British Ket of Emancipation, and 
shortly after, in 1838, every man in 
Jamaica was placed on the same 
footing of political equality. Since 
then, with the circumstances which 
engendered it, prejudice—that off- 
spring of ignorance and weakness,— 
has crumbled to the earth, and all 
the distinction that is recognised is 
that which emanates from character, 
affinence, and social position. In spite 
of those who blindly urge that the 
negro and his alliances are unconstitu- 
tionally incapacitated to fulfil on earth 
the high destinies of humanity, they 
will be found in Jamaica creditably 
acquitting themselves in every posi- 
tion in which capaciousness of intellect 
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is essential. The clergy numbers 
them among its most eminent divines. 
In the legislative halls their eloquence, 
learning, and patriotism, command for 
them Seciound adiniration and respect. 
The effulgence of their intellect rad- 
iates from the bar and the judiciary. 
In medicine their superior skill is 
universally acknowledged. As a phi- 
losopher, Richard Hilf can compare 
with the most forward son of America, 
—as a statesman, Edward Jordon has 
no superior in the world; and go where 
you will in Jamaica, from the inansion 
of the luxurious and opulent to the 
humble cot of the inost abject, and 
after instituting the most searching 
scrutiny contrast them with the most 
favored of any land, and there will 
be nothing in the comparison to cause 
Jamaicans to blush for their country 
or their race. 

But while such is the case it must 
be admitted that she is still very defi- 
cient of much that is essentially ne- 
cessary to the furtherance of her pro- 
per interests. From many causes 
which would be tedious to enumerate, 
she is destitute of many of the class of 
inprovements which serve to enrich 
other prosperous countries. But such 
a state of things seems almost inevit- 
able when it is considered how short 
a period has elasped since the emanci- 
pation. 


Urs, Partington and Ales. Freshington. 


BY HETROGENE. 


‘What is the matter there sir?’ en- 
quired a gentleman of a passenger, 
(at the instant, an old Jady took her 
seat alsoin a West Broadway car,) on 
peeing a gathering in the street. 


‘A person fell down, seriously wound- 


ing the abdominal region, producing 
quite a contusion,’ was the reply. 

‘What was it madam? enquired a 
well-dressed female. 

‘Dear me!’ answered Mrs. Parting- 
ton, ‘a inhuman critter fell down into 
the abominable regions, sereptiously 
traducing a confusion, the foolish crit- 
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ter! I shonldn’t wonder if they arn’t 
tuck up,’ and the old lady, adjusting 
her specs, looked to be certain that 
Ike was at her side. 

‘Sho! dat nuffin foh white folks! 
da all’as in ’fusion ob some saut; if 
da ain’ quawlin long wid black folks, 
da quawl ’mong deh sef! I doh mine 
em no how! replied Mrs. peer te 
who sat near. After admonishin 
Gabe to ‘mine how yeh fool long wid 
dat po’ white boy,’ the old soul threw 
back her head and sat as though the 
whole line of cars belonged to her. 


A Review of Slavery and the Slave Trade. 
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A Review of Slavery and the Slave Grade. 


BY J. W. C. PENNINGTON 


We have considered the present 
moment a congenial one for descanting 
at some length on the subject of Slav- 
ery, and that commerce of the human 
species, denominated the slave trade. 

ut as the mere subject of slavery may 
be considered by some as a stale topic, 
we shall endeavor to invest it with as 
much interest as possible, by tracing 
it to its origin; to consult, in fact, the 
history of slavery, and to lay before 
you, in as concise @ manner as poss!- 
ble, a general view of it from its earli- 
est ap earance to the present day. 

A dressing: as we do, citizens who 
have very recently in the ee 
posible manner signalized their abhor- 
ance of slavery, it may be becoming 
to give an account of those humane 
and worthy persons who were the first 


to draw towards slavery that share of 


the public attention which it has ob- 
tained. Of those who have cxerted 
themselves to suppress the abject per- 
sonal slavery, introduced in the origi- 
nal cultivation of the European colo- 
nies in the western world, Bartholo- 
mew de Las Cusas, the pious bishop 
of Chiapa, in the fifteenth century, 
seems to have been the first. This 
amiable man, during his residence in 
Spanish America, was so sensibly af- 
fected at the treatment which the mis- 
erable Indians underwent, that he re- 
turned to Spain, to make a public re- 
monstrance before the Emperor 
Charles the 5th, declaring that heaven 
would one day call him to an account 
for those eruelties which he then had 
it in his power to prevent; but his en- 
treaties by the opposition of avarice, 
were rendered ineffectual ; and we do 
not find by any books which we have 
read upon the subject, that any other 
person interfered till the seventeenth 
century, when Morgan Godwyn, a Brit- 
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ject. 


in the cause. The last century also 


produced some zealous and able oppo- 
sers of colonial slavery, and it was the 
privilege of at least one of them to 


live long enough to witness the final 


success of his efforts; this person was 
About the middle 
of the last century, two members of 
the Quaker Society, named Jolin 
Woolman and Anthony Benezet, de- 
voted much of their time to the sub- 
The former travelled throngh 
most parts of North America on foot, 
to hold conversations with the mem- 
bers of his own scct, on the impiety of 
retaining those in astate of involun- 
tary servitude, who had never given 
them offense. The latter kept a free 
school in Philadelphia for the educa- 
tion of colored people, and at his 
death, he left the whole of his fortune 
in support of the school to which he 
had so generously devoted his time 
and attention when alive. Animated 
by the example of the Quakers, the 
members of other sects began to delib- 
erate abont adopting the same mea- 
sure; and some of those of the church 
of England, of the Roman Catholics, 
and of the Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, freed their slaves in Pennsy]- 
vania. Among the most zealous op- 
posers of colonial slavery at this pe- 
riod were Mr. Grarville Sharp and 
Rev. James Ramsay, and subsequently 
the before-named Thomas Clarkson, 
and Mr. Wilberforce became no less 
conspicuous—we might say illustrious 
for their devotion to the cause of slave 
emancipation, and the abolition of the 
slave trade. 


It had been the custom to transport 
slaves from the colonies to England, 
and there to sell them under the 
milder name of servants, to merchants 
and others, when their masters had no 


ish clergyman, distinguished himself! further use for them. 
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Mr. Sharp was the means of putting 
a stop to this iniquitous traffic, under 
the following circumstances :—a negro 


named Somerset, who had _ been 


brought by his master from the West 


Indies, and turned into the streets in 


consequence of illness, was placed by 


Mr. Sharp in St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and on his restoration to health, 


established by his benefactor in a 
His former 


master on ascertaining this, thought 


comfortable situation. 


proper to seize him, and commit him 
to prison as a runaway slave, when 
Mr. Sharp brought the case before the 


Lord Mayor, who decided in favor of 


the slave’s freedom. His inhuman 
master, however, grasping him by the 
collar, and attempting to detain him, 
Mr. Sharp commenced an_ action 


against the former, in the Court of 
King’s Bench; and the result was, by 
a decision of the twelve judges, that 
slavery could not exist in Great Bri- 


tain. 

Having premised thus much, we 
will now proceed to detail as succinctly 
as possible, the nistory of slavery and 
the slave trade, which it will appear 
has existed in civilized as well as bar- 
barous nations, through a long succes- 
sion of ages, and from the remotest 
antiquity. 

If length of days were all that was 
necessary to make a thing praisewor- 
thy, then, unquestionably, would sla- 
very be entitled to the highest lauda- 
tion; but alas! when we consider 
that the people thus reduced toa state 
of servitude, have had the same feel- 
ings with the rest of mankind; when 
we reflect that they have had the same 
propensities to pleasure, and the same 
aversions from pain, the mere plea of 
antiquity becomes unavailable. The 
first whom we shall mention as having 
been reduced to a state of servitude, 
may be comprehended in that class 
which is usually denominated THE atEr- 
CENARY. It consisted of tree-born citi- 
zens, who from the various contingen- 
cies of fortune, had become so poor, as 
to have recourse for their support to 
the service of the rich. Of this kind 
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were those both among the Egyptians 
and the Jews, who are recorded in the 
Sacred writings;* and among the 
Greeks and Romans, there was a class 
of persons in a similar condition of ser- 
vitude, which was in many instances 
similar to that of the servants of the 
present day. There was an express 
contract between the parties, they 
could, most of them, demand their 
discharge, if they were ill used by 
their respective masters; and they 
were treated therefore with more hu- 
manity than those who are distinguish- 
ed by the appellation of slaves. As 
this class of servants was composed of 
men who had been reduced to such a 
situation by the contingencies of for- 
tune, and not by their own misconduct; 
so there was another among the an- 
cients, composed entirely of those who 
had suffered the loss of liberty from 
their own imprudence. To this class 
may be reduced the Grecian Prodigals 
who were detained in the service of 
their creditors, till the fruits of their 
labor were equivalent to their debts, 
the delinquents who were sentenced 
to the oar, and the German enthusiasts, 
who were so immoderately charmed 
with gaming, as when every thing else 
was gone, to have staked their liberty 
and their very selves. Servants of 
this class were in a far more wretched 
situation than those of the former ; 
their drudgery was more intense; 
their treatment more severe; and there 
Was no retreat at pleasure from the 
frowns and lashes of their despotic 
inasters. 

Having premised this, we may now 
proceed to a general division of slavery 
into voluntary and involuntary. The 
voluntary will comprehend the two 
classes which we have already men- 
tioned, for in the first instance, there 
was a contract founded on consent, 
and in the second, there was a choice 
of engaging or not in those practices, 
the known consequences of which 
were servitude. The envoluntary, on 
the other hand, will comprehend those 


* Genesis ch. 47. Leviticus ch. 25, v. 39 40. 
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who were forced, without any such 
condition or choice, into a situation, 
which, as it tended to degrade a part 
of the human species, and to class it 
with the brutal, must have been, of 
all human situations the most wretch- 
ed and insupportable. It is to the 
latter we shall confine our attention in 
the present address, and the first we 
shall mention of the envoluntary were 
jsoners of war. History tells us that 
it was a law, established from time im- 
memorial among the nations of antiqui- 
ty to oblige those to undergo the sever- 
ities of servitude whom victory had 
thrown into their hands. This was the 
custom among the Grecians and Ro- 
mans, and became a part of the polity 
of all those nations which assisted in 
overturning the Roman Empire, that 
whoever should fall into their hands 
as prisoners of war, should immediate- 
ly be reduced to the condition of a 
slave. Involuntary slaves were of 
reater antiquity than voluntary. The 
atter are first mentioned in the time 
of Pharaoh, whereas the former seem 
to be dated with more propriety, from 
the days of Nimrod; who gave rise 
probably to that inseparable idea of 
victory and servitude, which we tind 
among the nations of antiquity, and 
which has existed ever since, in one 
country or another, to the present day. 
The poet, Pope, says, 
‘Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man.’ 
But it was not victory alone, nor any 
presupposed right, founded in the 
damages of war, that afforded a pre- 
tence for invading the liberties of 
mankind; the honorable light in which 
piracy was considered in the uncivili- 
zed ages of the world, contributed nota 
little to the slavery of the human spe- 
cies. The piracies which were thus 
practiced in the early ages, may be 
considered as public or private. In the 
former, whole crews embarked for the 
benefit of their respective tribes. They 
made descents on the sea coasts,carried 
off cattle, surprised whole villages, put 
many of the inhabitants to the sword, 
and carried others into slavery. In 
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the latter, andiwiduals only were con- 
cerned, and the emolument was their 
own. The treatment of the unfortu- 
nate men who were thus doomed to a 
life of servitude, will equally excite our 
pityand abhorrence. They were beat- 
en, starved, tortured, murdered at dis- 
cretion; they were dead in a civil 
sense; they had neither name nor tribe; 
were incapable of a ye process ; 
were, in short, without appeal. So 
far, their condition resembled that of 
the slaves in the Southern States of 
this Union, by the Constitution of 
which forsooth, according to the De- 
claration of Independence, it is pro- 
claimed that all men are ‘born free 
and equal, and are entitled to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
But with what audacious wickedness 
is this moral truism set at defiance ! 
Besides the two classes of znvoluntary 
slaves of which we have spoken, there 
was a third, namely, their children 
and descendants. There were, how- 
ever, some places, where their condi- 
tion, if considered in this point of 
view, was more tolerable. The Egypt- 
ian slave, though perhaps of all others 
the greatest drudge, yet if he had time 
to reach the temple of Hercules, found 
a certain retreat from the persecution 
of his master; not so in this boasted 
land of liberty! Oh no!—the slave 
who reaches Faneuil Hall, the temple 
of New England freedom, finds no re- 
treat from the persecution of Ais mas- 
ter—a mercenary official is ready to 
seize and consign him again to a more 
oppressive phase of slavery; veril 

the last state of that poor creature is 
worse than the first. The Egyptian 
slave received additional comfort from 
the reflection, that his life, whether he 
could reach the temple of Hercules or 
not, could not be taken with impunity. 
But there was no place so favorable 
to them as Athens. They were allow- 
ed a greater liberty ot’ speech, they 
had their convivial meetings, their 
hours of relaxation, pleasantry, and 
mirth; they were treated, in short, 
with so much humanity in general, as 
to occasion the observation that the 
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condition of a slave at Athens was 
preferable to that of a free citizen, in 
many other countries. Incase of ill- 
treatinent, however, they then had 
their temple, like the Egyptian, for 
refuge, where the legislature was so 
attentive as to examine their com- 
plaints, and to order them, if they were 
founded in justice, to be sold to an- 
other master. Nor was this all: they 
had a privilege infinitely greater than 
the witole of these. They were allow- 
ed an opportunity of working for them- 
selves, and if their diligence had pro- 
eured them asum equivalent to their 
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ransom, they could immediately, on 
paying it down, demand their freedom 
torever. 

Here again their condition was bet- 
ter than that of the slaves at the South, 
where their treatment depends on the 
caprice and passion of their so-called 
owners; and as to an appeal to any 
legislature, that is out of the question, 
and courts of law are shut to them, in- 
asmuch as their testimony is inadmis- 
sible. With what mean and dastard- 
ly barriers is the ‘ peculiar institutiow 
protected ! 

To be Continued. 


Selected 


Stems. 


President Polk's slaves on trial.—A,Negro 
Insurrection. 


A correspondent of the Memphis 
Avalanche furnishes the following 
account of a novel slave trial in Tal- 
lahatchie county, Tenn :— 


authority.’ The indictment having 
been drawn under this statute, Judge 
Fisher, the counsel for defendants, con- 
tended with great furce that it charged 
no legal offence, because the authority 
to be resisted or subverted must be 


The case of the State against Giles| governmental authority—that is, the 


and manuel, slaves, belonging to Mrs. 
James K. Polk of Nashville, was the 
lust case of importance upon the State 
docket, and elicited much discussion 
from the bar and fecling from the com- 
munity at large. The defendants were 
charged with a ‘conspiracy to make 
insurrection,’ an offence under our law 
punishable with death. The evidence 
showed that the overseer, a timid man, 
and afraid of the negroes, was in the 
habit of calling upon his associates to 
assist him in correcting them; that 
upon one of such occasions they re- 
sisted him and hia friends, and appa- 
reutly with concerted purpose. 

Our State declares the term insur- 
rection to mean ‘an armed assembly 


ower of the state itself; that the term 
awful authority does not mean such 
authority as that of the master over his 
slave, and, although the law sanctions 
and regulates this magisterial authority, 
it is but an anthority derived from 
a domestic relation—not the creature 
of the law, but existing independently 
of it. This view was not, however, 
sustained by Judge Cothran, and the 
case was submitted without argument 
to the jury, who found the defendants 
‘guilty as charged.’ The case being 
one of lite and death will, doubtless, 
be appealed ; and, as the 5 aaa to be 
determined is one of novelty and great 
importance, the bar looks forward with 
much interest to the decision of tho 


of slaves or freeholders, or both, having| Appellate Court. 


intent to resent or subvert lawful 
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A Statistical View 
OF THE COLORED POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES—FROM 1790 TO 1850. 


Continued. 


The opinion prevails, even among statistsjis quite as logical as the views of Blair, Doo- 
and writers on political economy, that the ne-|little, and Carey. 
gto is peculiarly fitted for laborious occupa-| We shall endcavor to show that the negro, 
tion in tropical climates. Mr. Blair of Mis-/like the esquimaux is ono of the family, man ; 
souri and Mr. Doolittle of Wisconsin have made|that while he can endure a tropical climate, 
this assumption the basis of a project for peo-| without laborious occupation better than the 
pling the region of Central America with the|natives of a temperate climate, he cannot en- 
blacks who are and who shall be emancipated|dure laborious occupation under a tropical 
in these United States; and even H. C. Carey»/sun presistently and thrive: on the contrary, 
reasoning upon figures which prove the con-jhe can endure labor best, and thrive most in 
trary, arrives at the same conclusion. that climate which being temperate, is fitted to 

It is evidently assumed by these writers that/him as a MAN. 
because the negro is found indigenous in low} Mr. Carey says, ‘The number emancipated 
marshy coasts within the tropics, with an iso-|in the British West Indies was 660,000; and 
thermal temperature of 80 degrees, he is there-|we can scarcely err much in assuming that the 
fore adapted by nature to undergo in such cli-jnumber imported (from Africa by the slave 
mate the same amount of toil and exposurejtrade,) and retained for consumption in those 
which the white man can endure and perform|colonies had amounted to 1,700,000. This 
in the rolling uplands of the temperate zone|would give about two and a half imported for 
under an isothermal line of 55 degrees. one that was emancipated; and there is some 

It would be absurd to assert, that because/reason to think that it might be placed as high 
the Esquimaux are found in the arctic zone,/8 three for one, which would give a total im- 
therefore they are especially adapted by na-j/port of almost two millions.’ And again, ‘ the 
ture to labor, develope and thrive where al-|/number (of slaves) now (1853) in the Union ex- 
most perpetual winter reigns, with an isother-|ceeds 3,800,000, and even if we estimate the 
mal line of 32 degrees, if warmth can be pre-|import (by slave trade from Africa and West 
dicated of such a line. Yet this last assertion! Indies) as high as 380,000, we then have more 
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than ten for one, whercas in the British Islands 


we cannot find more than two for five, and 
perhaps even not more than one for three. 
Had the slaves of the latter been as well fed, 
clothed and lodged and otherwise cared for, as 


were those in the United States, their num- 
bers would have reached seventeen or twenty 


millions. Had the blacks among the people 


in these States experienced the same treatment 


as did their fellows of the islands, we should 
now have among us less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand slaves.’* 

Filled with the belief that the negro is adapt- 
ed to labor in a tropical climate, Mr. Carey did 
not stop to enquire how far this exceedingly 
wide difference in the matter of increase in the 
United States and the British West Indies de- 
pended upon climate and occupation. No man 
conversant with the narritives of Frederick 
Douglass, William Bibb and others, who have 
undergone the privations and sufferings and 
famishings of what Mr. Carey is pleased to call 
‘the well fed, clothed, and otherwise cared for 
slaves of these United States,’ can for a mo- 
ment believe this vast difference in vitality be- 
tween the United States and British slaves de- 
pended upon any difierence in treatment. So 
far as clothing is concerned, the West India 
slaves had the advantage, and so also, in the 
matter of food, where the earth spontaneously 
affords that most proper to man in a tropical 
climate. 

The truth is, that while man is superior to 
his institutions, to even harshest laws which 
tyranny can inflict upon him, he is but the 
creature of those natural laws to which his 
physical nature is subservient and to which it 
must succumb. Slavery and climate decimates 


the negro in Cuba and Jamaica; slavery and | 


climate increase the negro at the rate of 30 
per cent. in ten years in Virginia, Maryland 
and North Carolina: that is to say, the hard- 
worked negro succumbs to climate in that tro- 
pical region to which popular science holds him 
to be specially adapted, while the same negro 
is superior to the institution slavery, in the cli- 
mate to which as a Man, God has made him 
especially fitted ! 

Fortunately, we have within the United 
States, data which will adequately prove what 


we assert. Louisiana is the most tropical of 


*The Slave Trade, Foreign and Domestic,pp.14-19, 
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our States, has been in the Union fifty years, 
and grows the same staple which was the prin- 
cipal one in the British West Indies. Let us 
compare the vital statistics of the slaves of 
Louisana first with those of Jamaica, and se- 
condly with those of Virginia and Maryland ; 
it being assumed that the treatment of the 
slaves, their clothing, lodging, and the ‘other- 
wise cared for,’ are the same in all the United 
States, leaving the difference to climate and 
occupation alone. 

In Louisiana, with an immigration by inter- 
State slave trade, of 214,249 slaves in forty 
years, and with an original population of 34,- 
460 slaves, we find only 239,02] slaves in 1850! 
The method by which this immigration is ascer- 
tained, isas follows: The census of 1850 shows 
that while in all the other slave State, the births 
exceed the deaths among the slaves, in Louisi- 
ana, in the year ending June 1, 1850, there 
were among the slaves, 


Deaths 5,873 
Births 4.940 
Excess of deaths over births 933 


This would give an excess of 9,330 deaths over 
births in ten years, or three per cent loss of 
the entire population. Assuming therefore that 
the slave population of Louisiana loses three 
per cent. every ten years, we may ascertain the 
immigrant population of each decade by sub- 
tracting therefrom the population of the pre- 
ceding decade, Icss three per cent. By this 
process, and by further calculating what each 
succeeding immigration would amount to in 
1850, with thenormal slave increase of 30 per 
cent. in ten years, we find that 


in 1850 the population of Louisiana should 


e 9 
in 1850 a « was “236 0a 
Loss of slave population in 40 years 90,860 


Loss of slave population in British West In- 


dies nearly 1 per cent. 
Loss of slave population in : ae 
Louisiana below nat.inc, 2.6. per cent per an. 
Actual loss of slave pop- 
ulationin Louisiana —0..33 per cent per an. 
The following table, arranged from the cen- 
sus of Louisiana taken in 1850, will throw more 
light on the point under consideration; the 
sugar and cotton are the produce of the year 
ending June 1, 1850; the births and deaths 
occurred in the same year. 


A Statistical View of the Colored Population. 


Parish No.ef Hhd. Sugar Slave Slave, Excess of 
slaves of 1000 !bs. births deaths deaths 
Assumption 6,341 17.160 163 198 , 35 
Iberville , 8,606 23,202 195 316 121 
St. James 7,751 21,670 dl 194 43 
St. Marys 9,850 24,765 19 83 64 
Plaquemines 4,779 16,835 2 164 162 
St. Joho the 
Baptist 4,540 11,935 102 129 27 
40 867 115,567 632 1084 452 
———ae 
Parish. No.of Balesgain. Slave Slave Excess of 
Slaves cot’n 40u lbs. births 


deaths deaths 
97 


Carrol 6,443 15.554 218 315 
Concordia 6,934 18.297 125 154 29 
Madison 7,353 12,774 207 360 153 
Natcbit- 
oches 7,881 15,574 92 174 82 
Tensas 8,138 21,668 190 292 102 
36,749 83,864 832 1,295 463 
These tables show that, 
No. of slaves Balesof Hhd. of Excess of 
cotton sugar deaths 
40,867 83,864 115,567 452 
36,749 463 
77,616 83,864 115,567 915 
That is to say, the loss of ,* per cent. per 
slave population in British per annum 
West Indies in five years was 92 
38 811 on 780,993 slaves. 
Loss of slave population 
in the cotton & sugar grow 1.20 
ing parishes of Louisiana. 
xcess of loss of slave pop. es 
in La. over British W. I. .28 


The ratio between the number of slaves, the 
amount of sugar and cotton they are forced to 
produce, and the exccss of deaths over births 
in the above tables, is so well marked, that in 
certain parishes, not named above, where the 
census omits the number of deaths, interpola- 
tion would, very reliably, furnish the missing 
numbers. 

It appears that 915 out of 993 excess of 
deaths over births in Louisiana, are due to the 
sugar and cotton growing parishes ; and here 
we have demonstrated, beyond the reach of 
cavil, that the slaves of the United States, en- 
gaged in like occupation, and under nearly the 
same temperature, dic out as rapidly as did the 
slaves of the British West Indics. 

It follows also, that the idea of some philan- 
thropists, among them the Hon. Gerrit Smith, 
that the acquisition of Cuba would meliorate 
the condition of the slaves therein, is a mis- 
taken idea; we have a Cuba in our midst, des- 
troving the lives, not of the feeble African hea- 
then, already broken down by the ‘middle 
passage,’ but of Christian American men and 
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women, endowed with the superior energies 
and vitality of the temperate climates of Mary- 
land and Virginia. 

We may now compare the vital statistics of 
the slave population of Louiniana with that of 
Virginia and Maryland. 


The slave pop. in Va. in 1810 was 392,518 
« «Maryland “ “ 111,502 


504,020 

If we add to this number, 30 per cent. of in- 

crease for every 10 years until 1850, we should 
have, 

Slave population of Maryland 


and Virginia in 1850 1,440,140 
But the actual population of 

Md. and Va. in 1850 was 562, 896 
Loss of slave population of Md. “977 944 
and Va. in 40 years, 877,244 


These figures have been shown to be correct 
from the portions of thisessay already publish- 
ed, in which the distribution of them in the va- 
rious southern and southwestern States is made 
out. Then the thousands who went out from 
Virginia and Maryland in 1810-20 must be 
considered not to have gone alone. 


‘A man’s body at auction ! 
Whatever the bids of the bidders they cannot be 
high enough for it, 
For it the globe lay preparing quintilions of years 
without one animal or plant, 
For it the revolving cycles truly and steadily 
rolled. 


‘This is not only one man—this is the father of 
those who shall be fathers in their turns, 


‘A woman’s body at auction! 
She too, is not only herself, she is the teeming 
mother of mothers, 
She is the bearer of them that shall grow and be 
mates to the mothers.’”* 


Compare Virginia and Maryland, exporting 
877,244, nearly nine tenths of a million ofsouls 
in forty years, and at the end of that time hav- 
ing a joint population of 58,000 slaves over 
and above the number held by them at the be- 
ginning of these forty years—compare these 
States with Louisiana, receiving by immigra- 
tion 214,249 souls in the same forty years, and 
at the end of the period showing a loss of 
90,860, and the proof is overwhelming that the 
black in slavery increases in a temperate cli- 


*Lenves of Grass, by Walter Whitman, pp 
174—176. 
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mate, while performing the labor of a slave, 
and decreases in a tropical climate, while per- 
forming labor allotted to the condition of a 


slave. 


The theory that the black man, because he 
is black, is fitted to undergo severe labor under 


a tropical sun, vanishes into thin air. 


And the fact that the black man, even in 
lavery, increases, and is thrifty, strong, ener- 
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getic stock in a temperate climate—for Virginia 
and Maryland are the best climates on the 
globe for the human being—proves, not only 
that the black man is superior to the worst in- 
stitutions that can be fastened upon him, but 
also, that this very superiority, demonstrates 
him to be a UNIT WITH THE GREAT HUMAN 
RACE. 


(To be continued.) 


Afric-American Picture. Gallery.—Third Paper. 
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ED 


PICTURE NO. X.—A NEW PICTURE. 


Our gallery Boy who barred its 
doors so fienily against intruders, has 
just entered the Gallery with his own 
ieness and desires that it may be 
hung up; and, for more reasons than 
one he shall be gratified. The pic- 
ture comes to us in mien pleasant, 
smiling, and as fresh as nature itself. 

This boy Thomas Onward (I call 
him Zom for shortness,) though he 
has seen all of life—yea more, is not 
an Old Tom by any means; nor an 
Uncle Tom, nor a Saintly Tom, nor 
even what is commonly deemed a 
good Tom ; but a shrewd little rogue, 
a real live Young Tom, up to’ all con- 
ceivable mischief and equal to all 
emergencies. He is a perfect model 
of a Fittle fellow in his way, and a fair 
representative of his class. Sound in 
limb, symmetrical in form and robust 
in health, jovial, frank, easy manner- 
ed and handsome—infinitely so com- 
pared with even the likeness I hold, 
one would scarcely conclude that this 
boy has come down to us through 
nearly three hundred years of hard 
trial, 
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And yet it is true. Such is his his- 
tory. ie was almost whipped into 
existence, whipped into childhood, 
whipped up to boyhood. He has 
been whipped up to manhood, whip- 
ped down to old age, whipped out of 
existence. He was toiled into life; 
he has been toiled through life ; toiled 
out of life. He has been robbed of his 
toil, robbed of his body, robbed of all 
but his soul. 


He has been hated for what he was, 
hated for what he was not, and hated 
for what he ought to have been. He 
has been dreaded because of his igno- 
rance, and dreaded because of his 
knowledge, dreaded for his weakness, 
dreaded tor his strength. 


Noble, innocent boy! hadst thou 
been able to remember a tithe of the 
hard things done to thee; or hadst 
thou known a tithe of the hard things 
said of thee; or of the hard feelings 
entertained towards thee, it would be 
difficult to conjecture the result. But 
out of all these mountains of dust and 
ashes without one bit of sackcloth u 
on thee, hast thou come forth fresh, 
smiling and free. Zom, Tom! J! 
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Who shall write a fitting apostrophe 
to thee and thy rising fortunes. 

What sorry figures do the hard, 
grave, iron, half savage and half bar- 
barous faces of Washington and Jet- 
ferson, of Clay, Webster and Calhoun, 
present beside the fine expressive like- 
ness of this rising little fellow. The 
American Nation, if it can, may try 
its hardened hand yet a few centurics 
longer upon our live little Tom; but it 
will hardly mould him to their liking. 
Like gold ore he will lose but the al- 
loy and become brighter and brighter 
in the oft passing through the furnace 
of their oppression. 


PICTURE NO. XI.—THE BLACK FOREST. 


Two days after I had hung up the 
picture of the Gallery boy Tom, I sat 
examining another marked the Black 
Forest, which from its grand and 
beautiful scencry, dark back ground 
shadows and the air of profound mys- 
tery which seemed to pervade it, so 
attracted me that I intended to make 
a sketch, but my mind turned towards 
the boy and my eyes towards the por- 
trait, and [ sat gazing upon its beauty, 
and meditating upon its superior ex- 
cellence as a Work of Art, and the 
probable whereabouts of the unknown 
Artist, and also upon the destiny of 
the Boy himself, when his shrill, mer- 
ry, musical voice rung out: ‘a letter 
BIN. 

Taking it from his hand, I instantly 
broke the seal, and by a single glance 
discovered it was from an unknown 
source, and on further perusal that it 
was from the Black Lorest ; a place 
and name then wholly unknown to me, 
except as the landscape painting just 
alluded to in the gallery. The pur- 
port of the letter was an invitation to 
visit this inhabited or uninhabited 
part of the globe. Let me give the 
reader one paragraph of this curious 
Jean It ran thus: ‘ Come over to 
the Black Forest and examine some of 
the Pictures and other curiosities there. 
Two days journey by stage and by foot 
for a man, and none others are asked ! 
As it is no part of my purpose to dis- 
close the precise locality of the Black 
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Forest, nor fully the manner of people 
dwelling there, nor yet wholly their 
doings, 1 shall reveal no more of the 
contents of this letter than to say it 
pointed out the route so minutely that 
no careful observer could mistake it ; 
while without such a description, the 
keenest mind could not by any pro- 
cess penetrate even the recesses of 
the Black Forest, much less the pre- 
cise spot in question. ‘Come over to 
the Black Forest and examine some 
of the Pictures and other curiosities 
there. Two days Journey by stage 
and by foot for a man, and none oth- 
ers are asked !” 

This paragraph I read over a dozen 
times ere I laid down the letter, and 
then all my old love of adventure, of 
ramble and of picture hunting came 
back upon me. 

Filled now with new thonghts and 
new projects, I repaired to my lodg- 
ings, wrote a few hasty lines to a 
friend, and retired for the night. But 
the sentences ‘Come over to the 
Black Forest. Examine some pic- 
tures and other curiosities. Two days 
journey by stage and by foot for a 
man. None others are asked,’ had 
fastened themselves in my imind and 
insisted so pertinaciously in remain- 
ing there, that it was with unusual et- 
fort sleep could take entire possession 
of me. 

Early next morning I commenced 
preparations for my journey, and my 
arrangements completed, I started on 
what to many might have seemed not 
only hazardous but ote undertak- 
ing. But to him who bears persever- 
ance about with him in his breast and 
determination in his face, and holds 
communion with all things around 
him, nothing is hazardous, nothing 
profitless. 


PICTURE NO. XII—TWO PORTRAITS THAT 


OUGHT TO BE HUNG UP. 


The forepart of my journey contain- 
ed little of interest if I except the ap- 
pearance and movements of two trav- 
ellers whose portraits ought to be 
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hung up in our Gallery for the ben- 
efit of both Afric and Anglo Ameri- 
can. 

One by one the stage emptied its 
passengers till these two individuals 
and myself only were left. Let me 
give a rough pencilling of each. One 
of them, and by far the most attrac- 
tive of the pair, was a lean, sallow- 
faced, lantern-jawed, hyena-lookin 
little man, standing about four aaa 
a half feet in his ‘boots, with a long, 
narrow, retreating forehead, heavy 
brow and small piercing black eyes 
and long black hair. His nervous ex- 
citability rose and fell with every jolt 
of the stage coach, and with every 
whiff of the wind. 

The other was an animal of yet a 
meaner cast. Though not a grey- 
hound, nor a blood, still a kind of 
hound, a two legged one of a genuine 
American stock. 

He was large in frame and bloated 
in flesh. His hands resembled a pair 
of oyster rakes, and his feet shovels, 
such as are used by ditchers. Upon 
his large bullet head, which was close- 
ly cropped of its coarse bristly hair, 
jauntingly sat a low slouched hat, 
from beneath which his blood-shot 
eyes, when they dared to look direct- 
ly at you, seemed truly terrible. His 
coarse, vulgar mouth contained a quid 
of tobacco nearly as large as your fist-— 

enuine Virginian—the juice of which 
Fe squirted nies in all directions. 
His clothes were loose and slovenly, 
and his linen dirty. From his trous- 
ers’ pockets obtruded a pair of shack- 
les, from his vest a revolver, and from 
his inner shirt a dagger. 

Reader, here surely was a pair of 
portraits for you. I would have giv- 
en the halt of all I ever possessed to 
have had these two rare specimens of 
Anglo humanity for our A, ric--Amer- 
wcan Gallery. I was certainly in a 
menagerie. 

They eyed me and I eyed them. 
Incidentally I learned that they were 
a Slave Holder and a Slave Patches 
in search of runaways, and mistook me 
for one. I prepared myself accord- 
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ingly, and should have made summa- 
ry work with them, had a hand to 
hand encounter taken place, just such 
as fugitives should make in ‘ile case. 

To assure themselves that their sus- 
picions were correct, they struck up a 
conversation in good Old Virginia 
style, and I, willing to enliven or 
drive away I cared not which, the 
dull hours of the stage coach, readily 
joined in. 

They were not long in discovering 
not only their mistake but were soon 
routed. White men generally, and 
slave holders in particular, dislike 
nothing so much as to stumble over 
and wake up black men capable of a 
single thought, much less intellectu- 
ally equal, and none laugh more heart- 
ily than common sense black men over 
the extreme folly of the continually as- 
sumed or imagined mental superiority 
of white men over them. 

In this instance matters began to 
look quite serious, and I began to fear 
something more than a ord encoun- 
ter, as fingers began to twitch and 
pistols move from their places, but by 
dint of chewing and spitting and froth- 
ing and hard swearing and round pon- 
derous oaths, affairs assumed their 
wonted state. But so chagrined were 
my companions at their sad discomfi- 
ture, that I verily believe had it been 
possible, they would have crawled in- 
to the harness of our horses and took 
their places if thus they could have 
ee | from observation. 

Thus ended my first day’s journey 
towards the Black Forest. The sec- 
oe was to be mostly the pedestrian’s 
task. 

The stuge coach sat me down by 
ten o’clock next morning, and my two 
companions eyed me so wistful 7 till 
the thick tangle wood separated us, 
that I was well satisfied that their de- 
sire to make me their prey, was strong 
to the last. 


PICTURE NO. XIII.—A PICTURE OUTSIDE OF 
THE GALLERY. 


Freed from this cage of wild beasts 
quite as miraculously as was Daniel 


Afric-Amervcan Picture Gallery. 
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from the lion’s den, I sat out in good/ed it, and a small table and an old 
earnest, and for a time made fine head-| fashioned settee completed the furni- 


way ; acold drizzling rain however sat 
in late in the day and the travel be- 
came bad. 

The afternoon wore away, and still I 
found inyself wending towards a huge 
mountain forest, whose crest loomed 
up blacker and blacker as the clouds 
of coming evening rolled oF from be- 
low the horizon. Here in all its gran- 
deur and wild sublimity was the na- 
tive landscape spread out before me, 
the same that I saw in beautiful min- 
lature but a day before hanging on 
the walls of our Afric-American Gal- 
lery. Cold and wet, dark, gloomy 
night at last overtook me still plod- 
ding my weary way, now alas, through 
a dense and pathiess forest in the di- 
rection of a solitary light. Dim at 
first, now brighter as I passed on and 
on. 
Three hours more gone, and now 
dancing still more brightly through 
the trees this solitary light to my un- 
speakable joy, suddenly revealed itself 
fully in a small open space, but almost 
as suddenly disappeared. 

A low growl of a mastiff told me 
that I was quite near the place of my 
search. Down, down sir! said a gruff 
voice to the dog, and all was silent 
and dark as the grave. 

Used as I was to adventure and a 
stranyer to fear, I confess a peculiar 
sensation now alae over me in this 
reign of deathlike stillness, and I for 
a moment hesitated. ‘Men only are 
asked over to the Black Forest,’ 
whispered a still, small voice in my 
ear. 

I boldly stepped forward, and in a 
few moments came directly upon the 
steps of a small and unpretending log 
hut. I lingered a moment on the 
landing ; all was quiet within, but a 
gentle rap soon brought to the door a 
man who bade me enter. 

A cheerful wood fire was blazing on 
the open hearth, while three vacant 
chairs quite rural in aspect surround- 
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ture of the apartment. 
PICTURE NO. XIV.—PORTRAIT OF A MAN. 


Tall and erect. strong like a forest 
tree, this man of the Black Forest, for 
such he was, was a glory to look upon. 
The frost of at least ninety winters 
must have fallen upon his head, and 
yet had not chilled him, nor had their 
winds bowed him, nor their cold 
dimmed the fires of his eye. 

What a treasure, thought I, as I 
looked upon him, would this old man’s 
portrait be in our Gallery. 

‘From G ? said he, as he fixed 
his searching eyes upon me. I an- 
swered in the affirmative, and a brief 
but satisfactory conversation ensued. 
Mine host soon after set before me 
some cold meats, brown bread, an ex- 
cellent dish of coffee and a bow! of 
delicious milk; thus with the aid of 
the cheerful fire, making me feel 
awe comfortable and at home, and 
the conversation was resumed. I 
shall not attempt even an outline of 
it. If] except my own part I conld 
not if I Foul, 

I have listened to many men. It 
has long been my privilege to con- 
verse with men of intelligence and 
men of mind on all topics common to 
the day, but never before did I wit- 
ness such a flood of knowledge poured 
forth from the lips of man. Iam no 
Paul, but surely [sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel. Who was this man ? How 
came he here? From whence did he 
come? What hidden treasures ara 
there in this place? What mysteries 
hang over it¢ These interrogatories 
irresistably came up in my mind as 
the old man, with lamp in hand, be- 
gan to ascend a rude ladder to a sin- 
te upper chamber, bidding me follow. 

ere on a clean bed of rushies, I laid 
down, wondering at first, but soon 
buried myself in sound beneficial sleep. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES, AND CUBA. 


BY M. R. DELANY. 


CHAPTER X. 
MERRY MAKING. 


The day is Saturday, a part of which 
is given by many liberal masters to 
their slaves, the afternoon being spent 
as a holiday, or in vending such little 
marketable commodities as they might 
by chance possess. 

As a token of gratitude, it 1s cus- 
tomary in many parts of the South for 
slaves to invite their masters to their 
entertainments. This evening present- 
ed such an occasion, on the premises 
of colonel Stephen Franks. 

This day mammy Judy was extreme- 
ly busy, for in addition to the respon- 
sibility of the culinary department, 
there was her calico habit to be done 
up—as she would not let Potter’s Mil- 
ly look any better than herself—and 
an old suit of the young master 
George’s clothes had to be patched and 
darned a little before little Joe could 
favorably compare with Craig’s Sooky’s 
little Dick. And the cast off linen 
given to her husband for the occasion 
might require a ‘ little doing up.’ 

‘Wat micsus sen’ dis shut heah wid 
de bres all full dis debilment an’ non- 
sense fah? said mammy Judy, hold- 
ing up the garment, looking at the 
ruffles; ‘sho! missus mus’ be crack, 
sen’ dis heah! Ole man ain’ gwine sen’ 
he soul to de ole boy puttin’ on dis de- 
bilment!’ and she hastened away with 
the shirt, stating to her mistress her 
religious objections. Mrs. Franks 
amie as she took the garment, telling 
her that the objections could be easily 
removed by taking off the ruffles. 

‘Dat look sumphen like!’ remarked 
the old woman, when Ailcey handed 
her the shirt with the rufles removed. 
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‘Sen’ dat debilment an’ nonsense heah! 
sho!’ and carrying it away smiling, 
she laid it upon the bed. 

The feast of the evening was such 
as mammy Judy was capable of pre- 
paring when in her best humor, con- 
sisting of all the delicacies usually 
served up on the occasion of corn 
luskings in the grain growing region. 

Conscious that he was not entitled 
to their gratitude, colonel Franks de- 
clined to honor the entertainment, 
though the invitation was a ruse to 
deceive him, as he had attempted to 
deceive them. 

The evening brought with it much 
of life’s variety, as may be seen among 
the slave population of the South. 
There were Potter’s slaves, and the 
people of Mrs. Van Winter, also those 
of Major Craig, and Dr. Denny, all 
dressed neatly, and seemingly very 
happy. 

Ailcey was quite the pride of the 
evening, in an old gauze orange dress 
of her mistress, and felt that she de- 
served to be well thought of, as prov- 
ing herself the friend of Henry, the 
son-in-law of daddy Joe and mammy 
Judy, the heads of the entertainment. 
Mammy Judy and Potter’s Milly were 
both looking matronly in their calico 
gowns and towlinen aprons, and daddy 

oe was the honored and observed of 
the party, in an old black suit with an 
abundance of surplus. 

‘ He’p yeh se’f chilen !’ said mammy 
Judy, after the table had been blessed 
by daddy Joe; ‘ Henry ain’ gwine be 
heah,’e gone to Woodville uh some 
whah dah, kick’n up ’e heel. Come 
chilen eat haughty, mo’ whah dis come 
fom. He’p yeh se’f now do’n— 

‘I is aun Judy; I likes dis heah 
kine a witals!’ drawled out Potter’s 
Nelse, reaching over for the fifth or 
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sixth time; ‘dis am good shaut cake!’ 

‘O mammy, look at Jilson!’ ex- 
elained Ailcey, as a huge, rough field 
hand—who refused to go to the table 
with the company, but gat sulkily by 
himself in one corner—was just walk- 
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and Potter’s Andy; Sam being con- 
fined to bed by sickness. 
‘Ailcey, whah’s Chaules—huecum 
’e not heah? enquired mammy Judy. 
‘Endeed, I dun’o mainmy.’ 
‘Huccum Pottah’s Andy ain’ heah 


ing away, with two whole ‘cakes’ of}nuddah ? 


bread under his arm. 

‘Wat yeh gwine do wid dat bread 
Jilson? enquired the old woman. 

‘I gwine eat it, dat wat I gwine do 
wid it! Iain’ had no w’eat bread dis 
two hauvest!’ he having come from 
Virginia, where such articles of food 
on harvest occasion were generally al- 
lowed the slave. 

‘Big hog, so ’e is!’ rebukingly said 
Ailcey, when she saw that Jilson was 
determined in his purpose. 


‘Nebeh mine dat childen, plenty 
mo! responded mammy Judy. 


‘Ole umin, dat chile in de way dah; 
de gals haudly tu’n roun,’ suggested 
daddy Joe, on seeing the pallet of lit- 
tle Joe crowded upon as the girls were 
leaving the table, seating themselves 
around the room. 


‘ Ailcey my chile, jes’ run up to de 


hut wid ’im, ’an lay ’im in de bed; ef 


yeh fuhd, Van Wintah’ Ben go wid 
yeh; ah knows ’e likes to go wid de 
gals,’ said mammy Judy. 

Taking up his hat with a blan 
smile, Ben obeyed orders without a 
demur. 


The entertainment was held at the 


‘ Andy a’ home to-night, ann’ Judy, 
an’ uh dun’o whah ’e is,’ replied Win- 


ny. 

% Gone head-long out yandah, arteh 
no good, uh doh reckon, an’ Chaules 
’e gone dah too,’ replied the old wo- 
man. 

‘Da ain’ nothin’ mattah wid dis 
crowd aun’ Judy!’ complimented Nelse 
as he sat beside Derba. At this za ahes 
sion mammy Judy gave a deep sigh,on 
the thought of her absent daughter. 

‘Come chilen!’ suggested mammy 
Judy, ‘yeh all eat mighty hauty, an’ 
been mighty merry, an’ ‘joy yehse’f 
much ; we now sing praise to de Laud 
fah wat’e done fah us,’ raising a hymn 
in which all earnestly joined : 


‘Oh! Jesus, Jesus is my friend, 
He’ll be my helper to the end,’ etc. 


‘Young folk yeh all bettah git rea- 
dy now an’ go, fo’ de patrollas come 
out. Yeh all ‘joy yeh se’f much, now 
time yeh gone. Hope yeh all sauv 
God Sunday. Ole man fo’ de all gone, 


q|hab wud uli prah,’ advised the old wo- 


man; the following being sung in con- 

clusion: 

‘The Lord is here, and the Lord is all around 
us ; 


extreme end of a two acre lot in the] Canaan, Canaan’s a very happy home— 
old slave quarters, while the hut of]0, glory! 0, glory! O, glory ! God is here 


mammy Judy was near the great 
house. Ailcey thought she espied a 
person retreat into the shrubbery, and 


startled as she went to the back door}}; 
of the hut, but Ben hooted at the idea} 4 


when the gathering dispersed, the 
slaves going cheerfully to their homes. 
‘Come ole man, ych got mautch? 
ht sum dem shavens dah, quick. 
1 cah fine de chile heal on dis bed!’ 


of any person out and about on such said mammy Judy, on entering the 
an occasion, except indeed it was Jil-lhut and feeling about in the dark for 


son with his bread. ‘The child bein 
carefully placed in bed, Ailcey an 
her protector were soon mingled with 
the merry slaves. 


little Joe. 
de chile? 

‘E’s dah, mammy Judy, I lain ’im 
on de bed, ah spose ’e roll off.’ 


‘ Ailcey, wat yeh done wid 


There were three persons generally] The shavings being lit, there was 
uite prominent among the slaves of|no child to be found. 


the neighborhood, missed on this occa- 
B10N ; 
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‘My Laud, ole man! whah’s de chile? 


rank’s Charles, Denny’s Sam,| Wat dis mean ! O, whah’s my po’ chile 
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gone; my po’ baby !’ exclaimed mam- 
my Judy, wringing her hands in dis- 
tress. 

‘Stay, ole ’umin! de tree! de tree!’ 
when going out in the dark, feeling 
the trunk of the willow, three notches 
in the bark were distinct to the touch. 

‘Ole ’umin!’ exclaimed daddy Joe 
in @ suppressed voice, hastening into 
the hut, ‘it am he, itam Henry got 
im 

‘Tang God, den my po’ baby safe !’ 
responded mammy Judy, when they 
raised tlieir voices in praise of thank- 
fulness : 

‘O, who’s like Jesus. ! 
Hallelujah ! praise ye the Lord ; 
O, who’s like Jesus! 
Hallelujah ! love and serve the Lord!’ 

Falling upon their knees, the old 
man offered an earnest, heartfelt 
prayer to God, asking his guardianship 
through the night, and protection 
through the day, especially upon their 
heart-broken daughter, their runaway 
son-in-law and little grand-son, when 
the two old people retired to rest with 
spirits mingled with joy, sorrow, hope 
and fear; Kilcey going into the great 
house. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A SHADOW. 


‘Ah, boys! here you are, true to 
your promise,’ said Henry, as he enter- 
ed a covert in the thicket adjacent the 
cotton place, late on Sunday evening, 
‘have you been waiting long ? 

‘Not very,’ replied Andy, ‘not mo’ 
dan two-three ouahs.’ 

‘I was fearful you would not come, 
or if you did before me, that you would 
grow weary, and leave.’ 

‘ Yeh no call to doubt us Henry, case 
yeh fine us true as ole steel !’ 

‘I know it,’ answered he, ‘but you 
know Andy, that when a slave is once 
sold at auction, all respect for him—’ 

‘O pshaw ! we ain’ goin’ to heah 
nothin’ like dat a tall! case—’ 

‘No!’ interrupted Charles, ‘ all you 
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got to do Henry, is to tell we boys 
what you want, an’ we're your men.’ 

‘That’s the talk for me! 

‘Well, what you doin’ here? en- 
quired Charles. 

‘'W’at brought yeh back fom Jack- 
son so soon?’ farther enquired Andy. 

‘ How did you get word to meet me 
here ?” 

‘By Ailcey; she give me the stone, 
an’ I give it to Andy, an’ we both sent 
one apiece back. Did’nt you git ’em? 

‘Yes, that’s the way I knew you in- 
tended to meet me,’ replied Henry. 

‘So we thought,’ said Charles, ‘ but 
tell us Henry, what you want us to do.’ 

‘I suppose you know all about the 
sale, that they had me on the auction 
block, but ordered a postponement, 
and—’ 

‘That’s the very pint we cant under- 
stand, although I’m in the same family 
with you” interrupted Charles. 

‘But tell us Henry, what yeh doin’ 
here ?’ impatiently enquired Andy. 

‘Yes, added Charles, ‘we want to 
know.’ 

‘Well, I’m a runaway, and from 
this time forth, I swear—lI do it religi- 
ously—that I’ll never again serve any 
white man living!’ 

‘That’s the pint I wanted to pit at 
before,’ explained Charles, ‘as | cant 
understan’ why you run away, after 
your release from Jack Harris, an’—’ 

‘Nah IJ, nuthah !’ interupted Andy. 

‘It seems to me,’ continued Charles, 
‘that I’d’ave went before they ’tempt- 
ed to sell me, an’ that you’re safer now 
than before they had you on the 
block.’ 

‘Dat’s da way I look at it,’ respond- 
ed Andy. 

‘The stopping of the sale was to de- 
ceive his wife, mammy, and daddy 
Joe, as he had privately disposed of 
me to a regular soul-driver by the 
name of Crow.’ 

‘I knows Dick Crow,’ said Andy, 
‘’e come f'um Faginy, whah I did, da 
same town.’ 

‘So Ailcey said of him. Then you 
know him without any description 
from me,’ replied Henry. 
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‘Yes ’n deed! an’ I knows ’im to 
be a inhuman, mean, dead-po’ white 
man, dat’s wat I does!’ 

‘Well, I was privately sold to him 
for two thousand dollars, then ordered 
back to Franks, as though I was still 
his slave, and by him given a pass, 
and requested to go to Woodville 
where there were arrangements to 
seize me and hold me, till Crow order- 
ed me, which was to have been on 
Tuesday evening. Crow is not aware 
of me having been given a pass; 
Franks gave it to deceive his wife ; 
in case of my not returning, to make 
the impression that I had run away, 
when in reality I was sold to the tra- 
der.’ 

‘Then our people had their merry- 
making all for nothin’,’ said Charles, 
‘an’ Franks got what ’e didn’t deserve 
—their praise.’ 

‘No, the merry-making was only to 
deceive Franks, that I might have 
tine to get away. Daddy Joe, mam- 
my Judy, and Ailcey, knew all about 
+ and proposed the feast to deceive 

im. 

‘Dat’s good! sarve ’im right, da 
’garned ole scamp!’ rejoined Andy. 

‘It couldn’t be better!’ responded 
Charles, 

‘Henry uh wish we was in yo’ place 
an’ you none da wus by it,’ said 
Andy. 

‘ Never mind, boys, give yourselves 
no uneasiness, as it wont be long be- 
fore we'll all be together.’ 

‘You think so, Henry? asked 
Charles. 

‘Well uh hope so, but den body can 
haudly ‘spect it,’ responded Andy. 

‘ Boys,’ said Henry, with great cau- 
tion, and much emotion, ‘I am now 
about to approach an important sub- 
ject, and as I have always found you 
true to me—and you can only be true 
to me by being true to yourselves— 
I shall not hesitate to impart it! But 
for Heaven’s sake!—perbaps I had 
better not !’ 

‘Keep nothin’ back, Henry,’ said 
Charles, ‘as you know that we boys 
Il die by our principles, that’s settled !’ 
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‘Yes, I wants to die right now by 
mine; right heah, now! sanctioned 
Andy. 

‘Well it is this—close boys! close !’ 
when they gathered in a huddle be- 
neath an underbush, upon their knees, 
; you both go with me, but not now. 


‘Why not now? anxiously enquired 
Charles. 

‘ Dat’s wat I like to know!’ respond- 
ed Andy. 

‘Stop boys, till I explain. The 
plans are mine and you must allow 
me to know more about them than you. 
Just here, for once, the slave-holding 
preacher’s advice to the black man is 
appropriate, “Stand still and see the 
salvation.” ’ 

‘Then let us hear it, Henry,’ asked 
Charles. 

‘Fah God sake !? said Andy, ‘let us 
heah w’at it is, anyhow, Henry; yeh 
keep a body in ’spence s0 long, till I’s 
mose crazy to heah it. Dat’s no way!’ 

‘You shall have it, but I approach 
it with caution! Nay, with fear and 
trembling, at the thought of what has 
been the fate of all previous matters of 
this kind. I approach it with religi- 
ous tear, and hardly think us fit for the 
task; at least, [know lam not. But 
as no one has ever originated, or 
given us anything of the kind, I sup- 
pose I may venture.’ 

‘Tell it! tell it! urged both in a 
whisper. 

‘ Andy,’ said Henry, ‘let us have a 
word of prayer first !’ when they bow- 
ed low, with their heads to the ground, 
Andy, who wasa preacher of the Bap- 
tist pursuasion among his slave breth- 
ren, offering a solemn and affecting 
prayer, in whispers to the Most High, 
to give them knowledge and courage 
in the undertaking, and success in the 
effort. 

Rising from their knees, Andy com- 
menced an anthem, by which he ap- 
esa to be much affected, in the fol- 

owing words: 
About our future destiny, 
There need be none debate— 


Whilst we ride on the tide, 
With our Captain and his mate.’ 
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Clasping each other by the hand, 
standing in a band together, as a 
plight of their union and fidelity to 
each other, Henry said— 

‘T now impart to you the secret, it 
is this: I have laid a scheme, and ma- 
tured a plan for a general insurrection 
of the slaves in every State, and the 
successful overthrow of slavery !’ 

‘Amen!’ exclaimed Charles. 

‘God grant it!’ responded Andy. 

‘Tell us, Henry, how’s dis to be 
carried ont?’ enquired Andy. 

‘That’s tlhe thing which most con- 
cerns me, as it seems that it would be 
hard to do in the present ignorant state 
of our people in the slave States,’ re- 
plied Charles. 

‘ Dat’s jis wat I feah!’ said Andy. 

‘This difficulty isobviated. It is so 
simple that the most stupid among the 
slaves will understandZit as well as if 
he had been instructed for a year.’ 

‘What! exclaimed Charles. 

‘ Let’s heah dat aghin! asked Andy. 

‘It isso justas Itold von! Sosim- 
ple is it that the trees of the forest or 
an orchard illustrate it ; flocks of birds 
or domestic cattle, fields of corn hemp 
or sugar cane ; tobacco rice or cotton, 
the whistling of the wind, rustling of 
the leaves, flashing of lightning, roar- 
ing of thunder, and running of streams 
all keep it constantly before their 
eyes and in their memory, so that they 
cant forgetit if they would.’ 

‘Are we to know it now ? enquired 
Charles. 

‘I’m boun’ to know it dis night be- 
fo’ I goes home, ’case I been Yongin? 
fah ole Pottah dis many day, an’ uh 
mos’ think uh got im now! 

‘Yes boys, you’ve to know it before 
we part, but—’ 

*That’s the talk !? said Charles. 

‘Good nuff talk fah me! responded 
Andy. 

‘As I was about to say, such is the 
character of this organization, that 
punishment and misery are made the 
Instruments for its propagation, s|o— 

‘fT cant understan’ that part—’ 

‘You know nothing at all about it 
Charles, and you must—’ 
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‘Stan’ still an’ sce da salvation!’ in- 
terrupted Andy. 

‘Amen! responded Charles. 

‘God help you so to do, brethren !’ 
admonished Henry. 

‘Go on Henry tell us! give it to 
us!’ they urged. 

‘Every blow you receive from the 
oppressor impresses the organization 
upon your mind, making it so clear 
that even Whitehead’s Jack could un- 
derstand it as well as his master.’ 

‘We are satistied! The secret, the 
secret !? they importuned. 

‘Well then, tirst to prayer, and then 
to the organization, Andy !’ said Hen- 
ry, nodding to him, when they again 
bowed low with their heads to the 
ground, whilst each breathed a silent 
prayer, which was ended with ‘Amen’ 
by Andy. 

‘Whilst yet upon their knees, Hen- 
ry imparted to them the secrets of his 
organization. 

‘O, dat’s da thing! exclaimed 
Andy. 

‘Capital, capital ! responded Charies, 
‘what fools we was that we didn’t 
know it long ago!’ 

‘I is mad wid myse’f now!’ said 


Andy. 

: Well, well, well! Surely God must 
be in the work,’ continued Charles. 

“’E’s heah; Heaven’s nigh! Ah 
feels it! it’s right heah! responded 
Andy, placing his hand po his chest, 
the tears trickling down his checks. 

‘Brethren,’ asked Henry, ‘do you 
understand it ?” 

‘Understand it? Why a child could 
understand, it’s so easy!’ replied 
Charles. 

‘Yes,’ added Andy, ‘ah not only 
undehstan’ myse’f, but wid da know- 
ledge I has uv it, ah could make 
Whitchead’s Jack a Moses !” 

‘Stand still, then, and see!’ said he. 

‘Dat’s good Bible talk! responded 
Andy. 

‘Well, what is we to do? enquired 
Charles. 

‘You must now go on and organize 
continually. It makes no difference 
when, nor where you are, so that the 
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slaves are true and trustworthy, as the 
scheme is adapted to all times and 
places.’ 

‘How we gwine do Henry, ‘bout 
gittin’ da things ’mong da boys? en- 
quired Andy. 

‘All you have to do, is to find one 

ood man or woinan—lI dont care 
which, so that they prove to be the 
right person—on a single plantation, 
and hold a seclusion and impart the 
secret to them, and make them the 
organizers for their own plantation, 
and they in like manner impart it to 
some other next to them, and so on. 
In this way it will spread like small- 
pox among them.’ 

‘Henry, you is fit fah leadah ah see,’ 
complimentingly said Andy. 

; Tereaily mistrust myself, brethren, 
but if I cant command, I can at least 

lan. 

‘Is they anything else for us to do 
Henry? enquired Charles. 

‘Yes, a very important part of your 
duties has yet to be stated. I now go 
as a runaway, and will be suspected 
of lurking about in the thickets, 
swamps and caves; then to make the 
ruse complete, just as often as you 
think it necessary, to make a good 
impression, you must kill a shoat, take 
a lamb, pig, turkey, goose, chickens, 
ham of bacon from the smoke house, 
a loaf of bread or crock of butter from 
the spring house, and throw them 
down into the old waste well at the 
back of the old quarters, always leav- 
ing the heads of the fowls lying about 
and the blood of the larger animals. 
Everything that is missed do not hesi- 
tate to lay it upon me, as a runaway, 
it will only cause them to have the 
less suspicion of your having such a 
design.’ 

‘That’s it,—the very thing!’ said 
Charles, ‘an it so happens that they’s 
an ole waste well on both Franks’ and 
Potter’s places, one for both of us.’ 

‘IT hope Andy, you have no religi- 
ous objections to this ? 

‘It’s a paut ah my ‘ligion Henry, to 
do whateveh I bleve right, an’ shall 
sholy do dis, God being my helpah!’ 
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‘Now he’s talkin’!’ said Charles. 

‘You must make your religion sub- 

serve your interests, as your oppressors 
do theirs advised Henry, ‘ They use 
the Scriptures to make you submit, by 
preaching to you the texts of “ obe- 
dience to your masters” and “standing 
still to see the salvation,” and we 
must now begin to understand the 
Bible so as to make it of interest to 
us.’ 
‘ Dat’s gospel talk’ sanctioned Andy. 
‘Is da anything else yeh want tell us 
boss—I calls ’im boss, ’case ’e aint no- 
thing else but “ boss’—so we can 
make ’ase an’ git to wuck? ’case I 
feels like goin’ at ’em now, me!’ 

‘Having accomplished our object, I 
think I have done, and must leave you 
to-morrow.’ 

‘When shall we hear from you Hen- 
ry ? enquired Charles. 

‘Not until you shall see me again ; 
when that ill be, I dont know. You 
may see me in six months, and might 
not not in eighteen. Iam determined, 
now that I am driven to it, to complete 
an organization in every slave state 
before I return, and have fixed two 
years as my utmost limit.’ 

‘Henry, tell me before we part, do 
you know anything about little Joe? 
enquired Charles. 

‘I do!’ 

‘Wha’s da chile? enquired Andy. 

‘He’s safe enough, on his way to 
Canada !’ at which Charles and Andy 
laughed. 

‘Little Joe on ’is way to Canada? 
said Andy, ‘mighty young travelah!’ 
? : : 

‘Yes,’ replied Henry with a smile. 

‘You're a joking Henry?’ said 
Charles, enquiringly. 

‘TI am serious, brethren,’ replied he, 
‘I do not joke in matters of this kind. 
I smiled because of Andy’s surprise.’ 

‘How did ’e go? farther enquired 
Andy. 

ta company with his “mother” 
who was waiting on her “ mistress |” 
replied he quaintly. 

‘Eh heh!’ exclaimed Andy, ‘I 
knows all ’bout it now; but whah’d 
da “ mammy” come f’om ? 
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‘I found one!’ 

‘ Aint ’e high !’ said Andy. 

‘Well brethren, my time is drawing 
to a close,’ said Henry, rising to his 
feet. 

‘OP exclaimed Andy, ‘ah like to 
forgot, has yeh any money Henry ? 

‘ Have either of you any ? 

‘We has? 

‘How much?’ 

‘I got two-three hundred dollahs!’ 
replied Andy. 

‘An’ so has I, Henry!’ added 
Charles. 

‘Then keep it, as I have two thous- 
and dollars now around my waist, and 
you'll find use for all you’ve got, and 
more, as you will before long have an 
opportunity of testing. Keep this stu- 
diously in mind and impress it as an 
important part of the scheme of organ- 
ization, that they must have money, if 
they want to get free. Money will 
obtain them every thing necessary by 
which to obtain their liberty. The 
money is within all of their reach if 
they only knew it was right to take it. 
God told the Egyptian slaves to ‘* bor- 
row from their neighbors” —meaning 
their oppressors—“ all their jewels ;” 
meaning to take their money and 
wealth wherever they could lay hands 
upon it, and depart from Egypt. So 
you must teach them to take all the 
money they can get from their mas- 
ters, to enable them to make the strike 
without a failure. Dll show you when 
we leave for the North, what money 
will do for you, right here in Missis- 
sippi. Bear this in mind; it is your 
certain passport through the white gap, 
as I term it.’ 

‘I means to take all ah can git; I 
bin doin’ dat dis some time. Ev’r 
time ole Pottah leave ’is money sae 
borrys some, an’ ’e all’as lays it on 
Miss Mary, but ’e think so much uh 
huh, dat anything she do is right wid 
im. Ef ’e ’spected me, an’ Miss Mar 
say “twant me, dat would be ough 
fah im.’ 

‘That’s right!’ said Henry, ‘I see 
you have been putting your own in- 
terpretation on the Scriptures, Andy, 
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and as Charles will now have to take 
my place, he’ll have still a much bet- 
ter opportunity than yon, to “ borrow 
from his master.” ’ 

‘ You needn’t fear, Pll make good 
use of my time!’ replied Charles. 

The slaves now fell upon their knees 
in silent communion, all being affect- 
ed to the shedding of tears, a period 
being put to their devotion by a sor- 
rowful trembling of Henry’s voice 
singing to the following touching 
words : 

‘Farewell, farewell, farewell ! 

My loving friends farewell ! 

Farewell old comrades in the cause, 

I leave you here, and journey on; 

And if I never more return, 

Farowell, I’m bound to meet you there!’ 


‘One word before we part’ said 
Charles. ‘If we never should see you 
again, I suppose you intend to push on 
this scheme ? 

‘Yes ! 

Insurrection shall be my theme! 

My watchword “ Freedom or the grave!” 
Until from Rappahannock’s stream, 

To where the Cuato * waters lave, 
One simultaneous war cry 

Shall burst upon the midnight air! 
And rouse the tyrant but to sigh— 

Mid sadness, wailing, and dispair!’ 

Grasping each eagerly by the hand, 
the tears gushing from his eyes, with 
an humble bow, he bid them ee 
‘farewell ? and the runaway was o 
through the forest. 


CHAPTER XT. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


‘It can’t be; I wont believe it! 
said Franks, at the breakfast table on 
Sunday morning, after hearing that 
little Joe was missed, ‘he certainly 
must be lost in the shrubbery.’ 

After breakfast a thorough search 
was made, none being more industri- 
ous than Ailcey in hunting the little 
fugitive, but without success. 


* A river in Cuba. 
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‘When was he last seen?’ enquired 
Franks. 

‘He wah put to bed las’ night while 
we wuh at de suppeh seh!’ replied 
Ailcey. 

‘There’s something wrong about this 
thing, Mrs. Franks, and I'll be hang- 
ed if I don’t ferret out the whole be- 
fore I’m done with it! said the Co- 
lonel. 

‘IT hope yon dont suspect me as—’ 

‘Nonsense! my dear, not at all—no- 
thing of the sort, but I do suspect re- 
spectable parties in another direc- 
tion.’ 

‘Gracious, Colonel ! whom have you 
reference to? I’m sure I can’t imagine.’ 

‘Well, well, we shall see! Ailcey 
call Judy.’ 

‘Maus Stephen, yeh sen’ fah me? 
enquired the old woman, puffing and 
blowing. 

‘Yes Judy. Do you know any- 
thing about little Joe? I want you to 
tell me the truth!’ sternly enquired 
Franks. 

‘Maus Stephen ! I cah lie! so lon 
as yeh had me, yu nah missus neveh 
knows me tell lie. No blessde Laud! 
ah sen’ my soul to de ole boy dat way? 
No maus Stephen, ah uhdn give wat 
I feels in my sounl—’ 

‘Well never mind Judy about your 
soul, but tell us about—’ 

‘Ah! maus Stephen, ah ’spects to 
shout wen de wul’s on fiah! an’—’ 

‘Tell us about the boy Judy, and 
we'll hear about your religion another 
time.’ 

‘If you give her a little time Colo- 
nel, [ think she’ll be able to tell 
about him!’ suggested Mrs. Franks on 
seeing the old woman weeping. 

‘Sho, mammy!’ said Ailcey in a 
whisper with a nudge, standing be- 
hind her, ‘wat yeh stan’ heah cryin’ 
befo’ dese ole wite folks fah !’ 

‘Come, come, Judy! what are you 
crying about! let us hear quickly 
what you've got to say. Dont be 
frightned ? 

‘No maus Stephen, I’s not feahed ; 
ab could run tra troop a hosses an’ 
face de debil! My soul’s happy, my 
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soul’s on fiah! Whoo! blessed Jesus! 
ride on King!’ when the old woman 
tossed and tumbled about so dexter- 
ously, that the master and mistress 
considered themselves lucky in getting 
out of the way. 

‘The old thing’s crazy! We'll not 
be able to get anything out of her Mrs. 
Franks.’ 

‘No maus Stephen, blessed be God 
Re te I’s not crazy, but sobech as 
a judge! an—’ 

Then let us hear about little Joe, as 
you can understand so well what is 
said around you, and let us have no 
more of your whooping and nonsense, 
distracting the neighborhood !’ 

‘Blessed God! blessed God ! Laud 
sen’ a nudah gale! O, fah a nudah 
showeh !’ 

‘I really believe she’s crazy! We 
*ve now been here over an hour, and 
no nearer the information than before.’ 

‘I think she’s better now !’ said Mrs. 
Franks. 

‘Judy, can you compose yourself 
long enough to answer my questions ? 
enquired Franks. 

‘O yes, mausta! ah knows wat I’s 
bout, but w’en mausta Jesus calls, 
ebry body mus’ stan’ back, case ’e’s 
*bove all!’ 

‘That’s all right Judy, all right; 
but let us hear about little Jue; do 

ou know anything about him, where 
e is, or how he was taken away ? 

‘’E wah dah Sattiday night, maus 
Stephen.’ 

‘What time Jud 
sar i he there 
‘ W’en da wah eatin suppeh seh.’ 

‘ How do you know, when you were 
at the'lower quarters, and he in your 
hut? 

‘’E wah put to bed den.’ 

‘Who put him to bed, you? 

‘No, seh, Ailcey.’ 

‘ Ailcey—who went with her, any 
one ?” 

‘Yes seh, Van Wintah Ben went 
wid uh.’ 

‘Van Winter’s Ben! I thought we’d 

et at the thieves presently; I knew 
'd ferret it out! Well now Judy, I 


,on Saturday eve- 
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ask you as a Christian, and expect 
you to act with me as one Christian 
with another—has not Mrs. Van Win- 
ter been talking to you about this 
boy? 

‘No sch, nebeh!’ 

‘Nor to Henry?’ 

‘No seh!’ 

‘Did not she, to your knowledge, 
send Ben there that night to steal 
away little Joe? 

‘No seh!’ 

‘Did you not hear Ailcey tell some 
one, or talking in her sleep, say that 
Mrs. Van Winter had something to 
do with the abduction of that boy ?’ 

‘Maus Stephen, ah do’n undehstan’ 
dat duckin uh duckshun, dat w’at yeh 
call it—dat big wud!’ 

‘QO! “abduction” means stealing 
away a person, Judy.’ 

‘Case ah waun gwinc tell nothin 
*bout it.’ 

‘Well, what do you know Judy ? 

¢As dah’s wnd a troot’ in me, ah 
knows nothin’ ’bout it.’ 

‘Well Judy, you can go now. She’s 
an honest old creature 1 believe!’ said 
Franks, as the old fat cook turned 
away. 

‘Yes, poor old black fat thing! 
she’s religious to a fault,’ replied Mrs. 
Franks. 

‘Well Ailcey, what do you know 
about it ? enquired the master. 

‘Nothin’ seh, ony mammy Judy 
ask me toat ‘im up to da hut an’ put 
im in bed.’ 

‘Well, did you doit? 

‘Yes seh!’ 

‘Did Ben go with you? 

‘Yes seh! 

‘Did he return with you to the low- 
quarters 2 

: Ves seh 

‘Did he not go back again, or did 
he remain in the house ? 

CE stay in.’ 

Did you not see some one lurking 
about the house when you took the 
boy up to the hut? 

‘Ah t’ot ah heahn some un in da 
bushes, but Ben say ’twan no one.’ 
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‘Now Ailcey, dont you know who 
that was ? 

‘No seh!’ 

‘Was’nt it old Joc? 

‘No seh, lef” ?im in de low quahteh.’ 

‘Was it Henry? 

‘Dun noseh! | 

‘Wasnt it Mrs. Van Winter’s—’ 

‘Why Colonel! exclaimed Mrs. 
Franks with surprise. 

‘Negroes I mean! Yon did’nt let 
me finish the sentence my dear!’ ex- 
plained he, correcting his error. 

‘Ah dun’o seh!’ 

‘Now tell me candidly, my girl, 
who and what you thought it was at 
the time”? 

‘Ah do’n like to tell ? replied the 
girl, looking down. 

‘Tell Aileey! who do you think it 
was, and what they were after?’ en- 
quired Mrs. Franks. 

‘Ah do’n waun tell miesus !’ 

‘Tell, you goose you! did you see any 
one ?? continued Frauks. 

‘ Ah jis glance ’em.’ 

‘ Was the person close to you ?’ farther 
enquired Mrs. Franks. 

‘ Yes um, da toched me on da shouldeh 
an’ run.’ 

‘ Well, why don’t you tell then Ailcey, 
who you thought it was, and what they 
were after. you stubborn jade you, speak!’ 
stormed Franks, stamping his foot. 

‘Don’t get out of temper, Colonel ! 
make some allowance for her under the 
circumstances. Now tell Ailcey, what 
you thought at the time?’ mildly asked 
Mrs, Franks. 

‘Ah tho’t ’twah maus Stephen afteh 
me.’ 

‘Well, if you know nothing about it, 
you may gonow!’ gruffiy replied her 
master. ‘These negroes are not to be 
trusted. They will endeavor to screen 
each other if they have the least chance to 
do so. J'llsell that girl !’ 

‘Colonel don’t be hasty in this matter, 
I beg of you!’ said Mrs. Franke, earn- 
estly. 

‘IT mean to let her go to the man she 
most hates, that’s Crow.’ 

‘ Why do you think she hates Crow go 
badly ?° 

‘ By the side looks she gives him when 
he comes into the house.’ 
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‘J pray you then Colonel, to attempt|cey call Charles to get my saddle 


no more auction saies, and you may 
avoid unpleasant associations in that 
direction.’ 

‘Yes, by the by, speaking of the 
auction, Ireally believe Mrs. VanWin- 
ter had something to do with the ab- 
duction of that little negro.’ 

‘I think you do her wrong Colonel 
Franks; she’s our friend, and aside 
from this, I dont think her capable ot 
such a thing.’ 

‘Such friendship is worse than open 
enmity my dear, and should be stud- 
iously shunned.’ 

‘I must acquit her Colonel, of all 
agency in this matter.’ 

‘Well mark what I tell you Mrs. 
Franks, you'll yet hear more of it, and 
that too at no sistant day. 

: Well it may be, but 1 can’t think 

BO. 
‘May be!’ ’m sure 80. And more: 
I believe that boy has been induced 
to take advantage of my clemency, 
and run away. on make an example 
of him, because what one negro suc- 
ceeds in doing, another will attempt. 
Pll have him at any cost. Let him go 
on this way and there wont, be a negro 
in the neighborhood presently.’ 

‘Whom do you mean Colonel ? 

‘I mean that ingrate Henry, that’s 
who.’ 

‘Henry gone!’ 

‘I have no doubt of it at all !’ as he 
had a pass to Woodville and Jack- 
son ; and now that the boy is stolen 
by some one, I’ve no doubt himself. I 
might have had soine leniency towards 
him had he not committed a theft, a 
crime of all others the most detestable 
in my estimation.’ 

‘And Henry is really gone? with 
surprise again enquired Mrs. Franks. 

‘He is my dear, and you appear to 
be quite inquisitive about it !’ remark- 
ed Franks as he thought he observed 
a concealed smile upon her lips. 

‘I am inquisitive Colonel, because 
whatever interests you should interest 
me. 

‘By Monday evening, hanged if I 
don’t know all about this thing. Ail- 
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horse !’ 

‘Charles ain’ heah maus Stephon.’ 

‘'Where’s old Joc? 

‘ At de hut, seh.’ 

‘Tell him to saddle Oscar immed- 
iately, and bring him to the door.’ 

‘Yes seh!’ replied the girl, lightly 
mappa away. 

The horse was soon at the door, and 
with his rider cantering away. 

‘Tony, what is mammy Judy about?’ 
enquired Mrs. Franks as evening ap- 
proached. 

‘She’s siffen meal missus to make 
mush fah ouah suppah.’ 

‘You must tell mammy not to forget 
me Tony, in the distribution of her 
mush and milk.’ 

‘Yes missus. ah tell ub right now?’ 
when away ran Tony bearing the 
message, eager as are all children to 
be the agents of an act of kindness. 

Mammy Judy smiling received the 
message with the assurance of ‘ Yes, 
dat she shall hab much as she want!’ 
when turning about she gave strict 
orders that Ailcey neglect not to have 
a china bowl in renaiiess to receive 
the first installment of the hasty pud- 
ding. 

The hut of mammy Judy served as 
a sort of head quarters on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings for the slaves 
from the plantation, and those in town 
belonging to the ‘estate,’ who this 
evening enjoyed a hearty laugh, at 
the expense of daddy Joe. 

Slaves are not generally supplied 
with light in their fate consequently, 
except from the fat of their meat and 
that gathered about the kitchen with 
which they make a ‘lamp,’ and the use 
of pine wood tapers, they eat and do 
everything about their dwellings in 
the dark. 

Hasty pudding for the evening being 
the bill of fare, all sat patiently await- 
ing the summon of mammy Judy, 
soine on blocks, some on logs of wood, 
some on slab benches, some on inver- 
ted buckets and half barrel wash tubs, 
and whatever was convenient, while 
many of the girls, and other young 
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people, were seated on the floor 
around against the wall. 

* Hush chilen !’ admonished mamm 
Judy, after carefully seeing that each 
one down to Tony, had been served 
with a quota from the kettle. 

‘Laud, make us truly tankful fah 
wat we "bout to ’ceive !’ petitioned dad- 
dy Joe with uplifted hands. ‘Top dah 
wid yo’ nause an’ nonsense ole people 
cah heah deh yeahs to eat!’ admonish- 
ed the old man as he took the pew- 
ter dish between his knees and com- 
menced an earnest discussion of its 
contents. ‘Do’n yeh “heah me say 
hush dah? Do’n yeh heah!’ 

‘Joel’? was the authoritative voice 
from without. 

‘Sah I’ 

‘Take my horse to the stable !’ 

‘ Yes, sah | responded the old man, 
sitting down his bowl of mush and 


milk on the hearth in the corner of lig! 


the jam. ‘Do’n any on yeh toch dat, 
yeh heah ? 

‘We ain gwine to daddy Joe,’ re- 
plied the young people. 

‘Huccum de young folks, gwine eat 
yo mush and milk? Sho, ole man, g’ 
ong whah yeh gwine, ad’ lec young 
folk ‘lone |’ retorted ae Judy. 

On returning from the stable, in his 
hurry, the old man took up the bowl 
of a young man who sat it on his 
stool for the moment. 

‘Yoheh daddy Joe, dat my mush!’ 
said the young man. 

‘Huccum dis yone?’ replied the old 
man. 
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: ah put it dah; yeh put yone in 
de chimbly connghs' sie als 

‘Ah! dat eh did!’ exclaimed he, 
taking up the bowl eating heartily. 
‘Wat dat yeh all been doin’ heahf 
Some on yeh young folks been prank: 
in’ long wid dis mush an’ milk! con- 
tinued the old man, champing and 
chewing in a manner which indicated 
tt i more solid than mush and 
milk. 

‘Deed we did’n daddy Joe; did’n 
do nothin’ to yo’ mush an’ milk so we 
did’n!’ replied Ailcey, whose word 
is always sufficient with the old peo- 

@. 

‘Hi, what dis in heah! Sumpen 
mighty crisp!’ said daddy Joe, still 
eating heartily and now and again 
blowing something from his mouth 
like course meal husks. ‘Sumpen heah 
mighty crisp ah tells yeh! Ole umin, 
t dat pine knot dah ; so dahk yeh 
cah’n see to talk. Git light dah quick 
ole umin ! Sumpen heah inighty crisp 
in dis mush an’ milk = Miphty 
crisp !’ 

“Good Laud! see dah now! Ah 
tole yeh so!’ exclaimed mammy Judy 
when on procucing a light, the bowl 
was found to be partially filled with 
large black house roaches. 

*Reckon daddy Joe do’n tank’im 
fah dat !’ said little Tony, referring to 
the blessing of the old man; amidst 
an outburst of tittering and snickering 
among the young people. 

Daddy Joe lost his supper, when 
the slaves retired for the evening. 
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Ghe Chucutional Wants of the Free Colored People. 


BY M. H. FREEMAN. 


The education of the free colored 
man is one of the most prominent 
measures proposed for the alleviation 
of the ills which black humanity suf- 
fers in this country. ‘We must educate, 
we Inust educate,’ is the cry of friends 
without, and leaders among ourselves, 
if, we wish to rise from our present 
depressed condition. Since then the 
importance of education is so univer- 
sally admitted, it is a matter of no lit- 
tle moment that we should clearly 
understand what education is, in gen- 
eral, and what special education is 
most needed by us as a people. 

What then is an education? It is 
certainly not, a8 many seem to sup- 

ose, merely a large collection of tacts 

id up in the store-house of memory, 
whence may be brought forth at any 
time and in any quantity things new 
and old. Nor is it a mere knowledge 


jing of intellect, and the first per- 


ception of truth and duty in the infant 
mind, continues through the whole 
term of mortal life, and demands for its 
perfect exercise the freedom of body 
and mind. The term educated slave 
is @ misnomer, and to expect a man 
laboring under social, civil, or polit- 
ical tad to achieve an equa- 
ble and harmonious development of 
all his powers, is asking too much of 
poor human nature. 

But as a discussion of the general 
subject of education is not to be at- 
tempted, within our present limits, I 
propose to confine myself to this sin- 
gle point, viz. the educational wants 
of the free colored people of this coun- 
try. I have before stated that the 
process of education does not begin in 
the school room, ror is it confined to 
the. instruction of the teacher. The 


of languages, mathematics, histories} precept and example of parents, the 


and philosophies. The various scien 
ces, each and all, may be used as a 


character of the companions of our 
childish sports, and more than all the 


means of education, but they are not} general sentiments of the community 


the education itself. Education is the 
harmonious development of the phy- 


in which we reside, are in fact the 
most potent educators of the youthful 


sical, mental, and moral powers of|mind, and often do the evil influences 
man. To educate is ‘ educare,’ to lead, of the family circle, the bad habits of 
forth, or develop the highest manhood, | playmates, and the power of a corrupt 
and a perfect education implies aclear| public sentiment render of no effect 
and just perception of the varied re-|the best instruction and discipline of 
lations man sustains to his Maker, to| the schools. 
his fellow men, and to himself. In| Now, if I mistake not, it is these out- 
other words education is the opening|door educational influences that re- 
of the individual mind to the facts of press our energies and retard our Pro- 
ur 


life, and their several relations, with|gress in manly development, 
to deduce therefrom|oppressed condition in this coun 


the capacit 

rules for the guidance and control|has rendered us deficient in the first ea- 
of conduct. e process of edu-|sentials of true manhood, self-respeet 
cation commences with the first effort| and self-reliance. Homer,the old Greek 


of physical power, the first dawn-! poet, more than a thousand years ago, 
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said, ‘the day that sees a man a slave 
takes half his manly worth away.’ If 
this be true of the individual man once 
free reduced to slavery, how much so 
is it true of a race long enslaved, born 
and bred in servitude. By slavery I 
mean not only the chattel bondage of 
the South, but.every form of social, 
civil, and political oppression, for these 
are scarcely less inimical to true man- 
hood than whips and chains. By these 
forms of oppression we are still sur- 
rounded even in the free North, and 
by reason of them we are deprived of 
certain primary educational influ- 
ences which are most potent in form- 
ing the mind and manners of the 
ruling race in this country. 

e need the educating power of 
wealth, of civil and political honors 
and offices for our children, for these 
are the means that first develop in the 
children of the other race, that due 
self-respect and selt-reliance which 
must lie at the foundation of any just 
and harmonious development of 
mind. The child learns to respect the 
wealth, office and influence of his par- 
ents, hence to respect himself as the 
child of such parents, long before he 
can appreciate or even understand 
the mental and moral qualifications 
by which this wealth, office or in- 
fluence was acquired. The children 
of the statesman, the politician and 
the professional man learn self-respect 
from the defference paid to the stand- 
ing and talents of their father—the 
children of the merchant, from bales 
of goods, stores of merchandise, and 
the chink of dollars in the counting 
room—the farmer’s children from the 
waving grass and growing corn on the 
broad acres of the paternal farm : and 
the children of the day laborer, yea of 
the poorest among the whites, are early 
taught to regard themselves as belong- 
ing to the ruling race, and incited to 
strive to attain the highest positions 
in society. Under the influence of 
such teaching, and incited by these 
high hopes, their self-respect and pride 
of race expand till ‘every mother’s son 
feels all his country’s magnitude his 
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own.” Contrast with this the condition 
and prospects of the little colored 
child. Instead of seeing his parents 
in honor and office with power to com- 
mand and be obeyed, he sees them at 
the command of others. Instead of 
the deferential greeting, and the re- 
ou salutation, he hears his fa- 
ther nicknamed * Dick’ ‘ Jake’ or ‘Ole 
uncle,’ or perhaps ‘ Cuffy,’ or ‘Old 
nigger ;’ his mother he hears addres- 
sed as ‘ Moll. Dinah, Suke, or Black 
Bets.’ Thus in early childhood the 
circumstances that surround his pa- 
rents, and the treatment they receive 
from community all tend to diminish 
lis respect and reverence for them, 
hence to depreciate his respect for 
himself. As the colored child grows 
older and more observing he Sooks 
around and sees all the power, wealth 
and honors of society in the hands of 
white men, which tends still far- 
ther to depreciate his already wain- 
ing self-respect. 

lone: overheard a sprightly little 
colored girl of five or six years old. 
thus talking to herself—‘ O dear,’ said 
she witha sigh, ‘I do wish I was white.’ 
Knowing that her parents were proud 
of their African descent, and that the 
spared no pains to imbue their chil- 
dren with the same sentiment, I was 
desirous to learn what influences more 
powerful than parental teaching had 
been brought to bear upon her mind, 
to induce such a wish. Calling the 
little girl I said to her, ‘J 
why do you wish to be white,do you not 
think you are just as good as if you were 
white ? * Why, yes’ said she hesitat- 
ingly, ‘I suppose I am, but then the 
white people are so rich and grand, 
they have such fine houses and such 
nice things that I do wish I were white 
too.’ Here then was an instance of 
the power of outside influences to fush- 
ion the mind, the precepts and exam- 
ple of the family circle in vain oppos- 


ing. 

But more deplorable still, in many 
cases the child is taught directly or 
indirectly by its parents that he or she 
is pretty, just in proportion as the fea- 
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tures approximate to the Anglo-Saxon 
standard, and even if the child does 
not learn it at home, he naturally im- 
bibes this opinion from _ out-door 
teachings and influences. Hence flat 
noses must be pinched up. Kinky 
hair must be subjected to a straight- 
ening process—oiled, and pulled, 
twisted up, tied down, sleeked cver 
and pressed under, or cut off so short 
that it can’t curl, sometimes the natur- 
al hair is shaved off, and its place sup- 
pled by a straight wig, thus pre- 
senting the ludicrous anomalyof indian 
hair over negro features. Thick lips 
are puckered up, and drawn in until 
the mouth no longer resembles the 
opening designed by nature for the 
adinission of food, and the emission 
of sound. Beautiful black and brown 
faces by the application of rouge and 
lily white are made to assume unnat- 
ural tints, like the livid hue of pain- 
ted corpses. 

Now all this is very foolish, perhaps 
wicked, but under the circumstances 
it is very natural, and I mention these 
practices not so much as a matter of 
blame to us but as illustrations of the 
power of public sentiment to thwart 
nature in us. | 

The entire influence of both the 
precept and example of the great mass 
of community, tends to diminish our 
self-respect and make us ashamed of 
our natural characteristics. Examples 
are not wanting among us of men pos- 
sessed of large natural and acquired 
abilities, who would gladly, if it were 
possible, obliterate every trace of Afri- 
can descent, and join the ignoble ranks 
of the oppressor. 

The question then arises how shall 
we develop in the rising generation, 
this due self-respect, which as a peo- 
ple we so much lack? Parental ex- 
ample alone will not do it. It is not 
enough that parents always exhibit in 
their intercourse with society a proper 
degree of self-respect, avoiding every 
thing servile in their manners an 
general bearing. However potent 
parental example may be under ordin- 
ary circumstances, it is rendered well 
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nigh powerless in this case by the in- 
fluence of public sentiment and the 
example of the inass of community, 
which directly oppose it. It cannot 
be done by the mental acquifrements 
and discipline of the schools, for long 
before these influences are brought to 
bear upon the mind of the child, the 
idea of equal manhood, and self-respect 
has been crushed out by the weight 
of a corrupt public sentiment. Colored 
children learn at a very early age that 
the general opinion is that they belong 
to an inferior class, and it requires 
more mental power and firmness than 
falls to the lot of most children, or 
men either, to resist the tendency to 
adopt the current notion. I repeat 
it, then, the education of the school 
will not avail to develop us in this 
direction. How then shall the de- 

rading influence of this corrupt pub- 
Fe sentiment be in a measure counter- 
acted, if not wholly destroyed? If 
we could by some unheard of means 
at once attain social, civil, and politi- 


cal equality in this country, the work 


would be done, our children would 
then learn self-respect from the respect 
everywhere paid to their parents, but 
as the most sangnine cannot expect this 
at present we must strive to attain the 
highest degree of respectability and 
equality that our present ontoward cir- 
cumstances will allow. And here we 
cannot but regret the manifest tenden- 
cy of our people to congregate in popu- 
lous cities and wealthy trade-centers, 
where medium wealth and mediocre 
talents are completely thrown in the 
shade,where to attract the least general 
attention or command the slightest gen- 
eral respect requires a degree of 

wealth attainable by only the favored 
few. There are hundreds of colored 
men in each of our large cities, of mor- 
al worth, mental ability, industry, and 
energy, who will live and die unknown, 
and unappreciated, who had they ex- 
hibited the same industry, ability and 


d| energy in some raral district, or even 


in some country village, would have 
been known and esteemed for miles 
around. We must then turn our at 
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tention to the country and agricultural 
pursuits if we would gain a higher re- 
spectability for ourselves, and the most 
favorable conditions for the education 
of ourchildren. I know that our pre- 
sent callings command higher wages 
in the cities than in the country, and 
that there are many of us who cannot 
well change our hols manner of life 
and previous habits and go to farming; 
but still for young men, especially 
those who are yet unsettled, the coun- 
try offers advantages not to be over- 
looked. 

In agricultural districts and rural 
villages wealth and talent are more 
equally distributed, and mental and 
moral worth avail more to command 
respect and win admiration. Go then, 
young man, to the rural districts of this 
country, or to Canada if you wish, or 
if you dread the manual labor of the 
farm and tear to face the waving 
grass, and growing corn, and march 
against the serried ranks of wheat, 
select some little ‘country town, and 
there wield the implements of your 
craft, be honest, be industrious and eco- 
nomical and you will secure a position 
in community for which you might 
strive in vain in the crowded city. 

Again, wealth is another means to 
the same end. Let the Africo-Ameri- 
can father get wealth, if he would 
gain a powerful lever by which to lift 
his children to self-respect. And just 
here it seems to me a great mistake is 
often made by our teachers generally 
both public and private. We are too 
apt to take the precepts that are 
taught to the raling race in this coun- 
try and app'y them to ourselves with- 
out considering that different traits in 
our character, either natural or acquir- 
ed by our different circumstances, re- 
a an entirely different treatment. 

he energetic, scheming, grasping, 
Anglo-Saxon with his eager ficsits for 
wealth, that continually ery, ‘give, 
give, and are never satisfied,’ needs to 

e constantly reminded of the vanity 
of riches, and the transitory nature of 
worldly wealth, he should be often and 
earnestly exhorted to take no ‘ thought 
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for the morrow, to labor not for the 
meat that perisheth, but to lay up treas- 
ures in Heaven.’ But it is asad misap- 
plication of scripture when these and 
similar texts are urged upon us, a peo- 
ple thriftless and improvident of the 
future, content to live along from day 
to day, and let the morrow take 
thought for itself—who with both eyes 
lifted heavenward are _ constantly 
stumbling and falling on the earth. 
We need directly the contrary teach- 
ings, and I approve the good sense, if 
not the good taste of the praying bro- 
ther who among other blessings, be- 
sought the Lord ‘to give us a little 
more money.’ Wealth is power, and 
he who possesses it will command a 
degree, at least, of respect. 

he Jews in Europe, during the last 
century have been gradually,but steadi- 
ly rising from a condition as unenvia- 
ble as that of the free people of color 
in the United States, to civil and pol- 
itical equality, and it requires but half 
an eye to perceive that this ameliora- 
tion of their condition has been brought 
about chiefly by the power of their 
wealth. A people that has among 
them a Baron Hothschilde, to whose 
money bags kings and princes are 
compelled to pay assiduous court, can- 
not be degraded in this money-getting, 
money-worshiping age. Let the Africo- 
American father then, strive to amass 
riches, not princely fortunes, these few 
of even the most favored of the ruling 
race can attain, but comparative 
wealth, not for selfish miserly ends, but 
for the benefit of his children and the 
best interest of his race. 

Another means available toall, is this: 
Let parents strive continually by pre- 
cept and example to cultivate in the 
mind of the childa respect for its own 
individuality. All sneers at any of the 
physical characteristics of the negro, 
every disparaging remark in regard 
to hair or features or colors, are just 80 
many demons let loose to destroy the 
self-respect of our children. It is need- 
less to particularize on this point. 
Every one knows such a remark as, 
‘good hair,’ and ‘good features,’ 
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meaning simply hair that does not 
kink, and features that approach the 
Anglo-Saxon standard, are common 
among us. Need we wonder then that 
our children soon learn their lesson of 
inferiority, when the household trainin g 
so often combines with the powerfu 

influences without to induce this opin- 
ion. Another method by which an 
inordinate respect for the ruling race 
in this country may be _ repressed, 
and a due selt-respect maintained in 
the minds of our children, is to deeply 
imbue them with genuine Anti-slavery 
sentiments. Teach your child that slav- 
ery is a sin—that it is robbery in the 
highest degree, that it is the meanest 
as well as wickedest of crimes, that 
those who practise it or in any way 
sustain or fellowship it, are the mean- 
est of the mean and the vilest of the 
vile ; in aword teach your child to look 
ayer slavery and prejudice,in the light 
of reason and revelation, and you at 
once strip this boasted land and its 
lauded institutions of its grandeur and 
its glory, and reveal at a glance its 
true character. Its vaunted freedom 
and equality, a stupid failure—its 
high sounding republicanism, a pitiful 
oligarchy of men-stealers and women- 
whippers, its religion a shameless in- 
consistency,and an arrant hypocrisy, lift- 
ing its hand red with a brother’s blood 
to Heaven, and mouthing its impious 
prayers in tlie face of the great Jeho- 
vah, while it tramples on God’s im- 
age, and traffics in the souls of men. 
Let children learn from the lips of their 
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parents the true character of this coun- 
try and its institutions, and yon need 
not fear, that their self-respect will 
be greatly diminished by all the 
wealth, splendor and seeming sup- 
erlority of the oppressor. Children 
are stern moralists, and there is no 
deeper hatred of injustice and wrong 
than that which throbs and glows in 
the bosom of a child. If then the 
child is once brought to understand 
the wrong and injustice of slavery 
and colorphobia, there is no fear that 
he will ‘envy the oppressor or desire 
any of his ways.’ But this teaching 
must be commenced early, and con- 
tinued constantly, and is best imparted 
from the lips of parents themselves. 
Without it vain will be the discipline 
and instruction of the schools. Unless 
the parent shall lay broad and dee 
the foundation of self-respect and self- 
reliance, mere book-learning will ren- 
der its possessor more despicable and 
more degraded. The great want of 
the free colored race in this country, is 
not science, but self-appreciation, not 
the higher mathematics, but a higher 
manhood, that knowing its own intrin- 
sic worthiness, shall be ever true to 
itself, loving and loyal to its race. 

Let it be ours then to develop 
around the heartstones of our humble 
homes, the germs of such a manhood, 
self-respect, self-reliance, and hatred of 
oppression. Then will the race arise 
selt-emancipated, self-elevated, and 
self-redeemed. 


Fragments of Thought—Fo. 2. 


BY D. A. P. 


KNOWLEDGE AND GOLD. 


Knowledge is more to be desired, | session, they would fai 


mortal souls, in which, if aman should 
travel, with nfillions of gold in his pos- 
to secure him 


and really more valuable than gold.|the common necessaries of animal life. 


Shall we attempt a comparison { 


In those very regions, knowledge 


Without the former the latter is use-| has already begun to convert the say- 


less. 


There are now entire regions of | age into a civilized man—the heathen 


country where dwell myriads of im- into a meek, holy, useful Christian. 
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Until knowledge illumined the un- 
derstanding of man, gold lay hidden 
in the mountain ravine, the rugged 
ales and granite, or mingled with 
the river’s sand. 

Knowledge drew it forth from all 
these hiding places—sifting it from 
the sand—picking it from the ravines 
or wresting it from the embrace of the 

ranite or the quartz; she converted 
It into circulating mediums, curious 
instruments, and beautiful vessels to 
meet the wants, the luxuries and pur- 

oses of civilized and Chiristian lite. 

Indeed, all the treasures of nature; 
varied in their forms, and colors as 
they arc; countless in their number 
as they may be; are nothing more 
nor less, than materials out of which 
knowledge manufactures the comforts 
and Juxuries, for which human hearts 
are daily sighing, and human desires 
daily secking; making and marking 
the distinctions between savage and 
civilized man as broad, clear and evi- 
dent as that which separates the night 
from the day. 

In the formation of gold and its kin- 
dred treasures, God did but anticipate 
the desires and wants of Knowledge ; 
and asa fond, provident father lays up 
good things for his children ; so he hid 
away in the bosom of the Earth this 
useful metal, till his noble offspring 
should require it. : 

Give your child gold without know- 
ledge, and this will be the self-evi- 
dent proof that you wish to curse 
him. 

Don’t tell us that you have educat- 
ed him as well as enriched him. For 
there is many an educated fool. Give 
him jirst of all, that knowledge which 
will guadify him to make a rzgAt, pro- 

r and beneficent use of gold, or give 

im no gold at all. ‘A tvol and his 
money soon parts,’ is an old and a 
truthful proverb. So also, gold in the 
pocket of a fool is like a contagious 
disease in the body of a man, it ells 
him at the same time it corrupts oth- 
ors. 
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T admit that gold is a great power. 
But I also contend, that knowledge is a 
greater. Ina country like this, where 
gold is an zdol to be worshipped, who 
fears a ‘rich negro? 

Yet, in the same country a negro 
from whose intellect knowledge shines 
forth like sun light, is respected and 
cherished. In the despotic regions of 
the South, he is indeed a power dread- 
ful and dreaded. 

‘There is gold and a multitude of 
rubies, but the lips of knowledge are 
a precious jewel.’ This truth was re- 
duced to a sentiment by the wisest 
monarch that ever lived. This same 
truth constrained the Emperor of 
France, to honor a negro with the 
splendid present of a hundred. vol- 
umes, and a company of guards to 

ay him a salute. So also, Louis 

hillippe, the last King of the French, 
could embrace a colored youth and 
honor him with a dinner in the Royal 
palace, because he had made himself 
master of all those forms of knaeledge 
embraced in the course of studies for 
a graduate of the University of Louis 
XVI. Millions of dollars of the purest 
gold in the coffers of an ignorant ne- 
gro, could not have induced either 
Louis Phillippe, nor Louis Napoleon 
thus to do homage to manhood in the 
person of a § Black.’ 

Stephen Girard, with all lis gold, is 
but a rude piece of humanity along 
side of the cultivated Gerrit Smith. 
It is this superior knowledge which 
makes the difference between the two 
millionaires. 

The former, hog-like, was wallow- 
ing in his gold, till death dragged 
him from it. The latter, God-lzke, 
has converted his into a stream of 
blessings to our common humanity, 
sunning all along the pathway of his 
generous and noble life. 

Gold is but perishable dust—knowl- 
edge an indestructable power, ever in- 
creasing in force and volume as it 
moves onward and upward. 


What I Have Seen. 


CAbat J Habe Secu. 


BY JAMES FIELDS. 


I have seen a fair young girl, 
the child of many prayers, for 
whom a dear old mother has spent 
weary, toilsome hours by day, and 
sleepless hours by night; not only to 
keep want from their dwelling, but 
still more to surround the darling of 
her widowed heart with many luxu- 
ries of life. 

I have seen, that mother ap- 
ply the stores of a pure and well 
cultivated mind, and the experience 
of a long and useful lite, to the carefu: 
guidance of the young mind entrusted 
to her maternal care, with the gentle- 
ness and fidelity of the dove. 

I have seen, that young girl, 
like a cherished plant, thrive be- 
neath its fostering care, and put 
forth the tender buds of innocence 
and virtue, with a promise that gave 
to that mother, a trembling, yet ear- 
nest hope, that her declining years 
would be solaced by the fragrance of 
the fair fruit she had cultivated with 
such ceaseless care and vigilance. 

I have seen again, that face of 
youth and regal beauty, stand upon 
life’s threshold, replete with every 
grace, while the rich bloom of health, 
and maiden modesty, rested upon her 
fair face, like the soft tint upon the 
opening rose of early spring. 

I have seen her glide within the 
charmed circle of earth’s fairest and 
most favored daughters, the ‘observed 
of all observers,’ the center from 


ed the future destiny of her life, with 
a sceptre of iron. 


I have seen that sweet face laid 
trustingly upon the breast of him 
whose false heart’s pulsations beneath, 
gave the lie, to the honeyed words 
that fell from his false tongue. 

I have scen—that blooming child, 
that once loved, and loving woman ; 
a houseless, unfriended being; cast 
upon the world a blighted flower, a 
vile and noxious weed, whom none 
regarded but with loathing and dis- 
gust. 


I have scenin after years, the rank 
grass waving above the dark grave 
of that broken hearted mother, whose 
failing breath went out in one long, 
earnest prayer for the poor erring 
child, whose departure from the home 
of her childhood, was the Anell of all 
that mother’s long cherished hopes, 
and the Death Angel swectly bore her 
to that realm,where sin and sorrow are 
unknown. 


Ihave seen that Zophat, were the 
drunkard’s cup, the dice box, and all 
the dire instruments of soul polluting 
follies, lure the votaries of false pleas- 
ure to their doom ; where oblivion of 
the past, of friends, home, heaven, all, 
and every thing pure and good are 
sought in vain, to drown the bitter 
memories of the past. 


I have seen, amidst that demon 
crew, one, whose wild eye, and hag- 


which radiated the polished shafts of | gard face, betrayed the sot, and ruined 


wit and sprightly humor,sweetly blend- 
ing personal charms with all the 
nameless graces of a pure spirit robed 
in the becoming dress of gentle man- 
ners and refined taste. 

I have seen that maiden concen- 
trate her whole soul in one life long 
dream, of constancy and love, from 
him whose manly beauty and seduc- 
tive arts, first won her heart, and rul- 
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gambler, lost alike to virtue or to 
shame. 


I have seen, last, and saddest sight 
of all, the cold and mangled form of 
the wretched suicide! he, whose vile 
arts, and base desertion, brought the 
grey hairs of that doating mother, 
down in sorrow to an untimely grave, 
and tenanted yon asylum, with a rav- 
ing maniac! |! 
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YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 
Aoctry, 


BY MAY. 


The following is the production of a pupil of 


vated mind, than to feast on the eloquent, glow- 


one of our Grammar schools. and as we have now ;ing descriptions of the beauties of nature 


opened a Youth’s Department, we would be glad 
to receive contributions from similar sources. 

Poetry is defined to be the art of composing 
in verse. Such is its definition in a literal 
sense ; true poetry, however, is the expression 
of strong feelings. But to speak of poetry in a 
more general, figurative sense, to define the 
Signification of the term, by tracing some of 
the ideas which it conveys to the mind, in its 
common acceptation, is my purpose. The in- 
fluence exerted by poetry on the minds of 
men need not be asserted; it is too universal- 
ly felt in all stations of life, by rich and poor, 
high and low, by the uncultivated rustic as 
well as the polished and refined scholar. The 
one has a natural taste for it, which has not 
been improved by iutellectual culture, while 
the other has been accustomed from his earli- 
est childhood to the perusal of the choicest 
works of the greatest poets, until the love of 
poetry has become a part of his nature, and his 
familiarity with it has tended, in some in- 
stances, to arouse talents which otherwise 
would have lain dormant. On the other hand; 
some of the greatest poets the world has ever 
produced, have been reared in obscurity; for 
instance, the immortal Shakespeare, the bard 
of Avon. 

Poetry is often best appreciated by those 
who have no talent for composing it; they 
look with an unprejudiced eye on the produc- 
tions of aJl, while those who are composers, as 
well as lovers of poetry, view with mingled 
sentiments of jealousy and distrust, the com- 
position of another, and are thereby disquali- 
fied to appreciate its worth, or to decide on its 


merits. 
Poetry may be divided into two general 


cla:ses, viz: the poetry of description, and that 
of sentiment. The former isa greater favorite 
with the uncultivated than the latter, because 
it is more easily understood. What is more 
delightful to either the cultivated or the unculti- 
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clothed in charming and original figures of 
speech, in wifich the poet so often indulges ? 
It is a fact worthy of note, that those countries 
most remarkable for the beauty and grandeur 
of their scenery, have, with few exceptions 
produced the greatest poets; which may be 
accounted for by the fact that there is no theme 
so fruitful, or better calculated to excite emo- 
tion, than the varied beauties of the works of 
God. 

Among the many different styles of poetry 
pone is more effective than that which treats of 
sacred subjects, and which pays homage to vir- 
tuc. What can bea more fruitful source of in- 
Spiration, than a contemplation of the wisdom 
of our Creator? What poetry is so sublime as 
that of the Bible? The patriotic mind delights 
in martial, warlike strains; the romantic, in the 
sentimental ballads of olden times; each has 
a particular kind of poetry which is peculiarly 
pleasing to them; but sacred poetry, in its 
soothing effect on the troubled mind, and its 
ability to inspire with seriousness the thought- 
less, and to promote virtue, has something to 
suit the fancy of all. Whocan deny the sub- 
limity of Derzhaven’s poem on the greatness of 
God? After expatiating on the glory of the 
works of the Creator, he exclaims : 


“Yes! asa drop of water in the Bea, 
All this magnificence in Thee is lost! 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee? 
And al am I, then? IJleaven’s unnumbered 
ost, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance weigbed 
Against Thy preatnesy, is a cipher brought 
Against Infinity! What am I?—Nought!? 


There are several causes why the influence 
of poetry is more perceptibée than that of prose, 
one of which is, that the figurative style in 
which it is generally written, appeals more di- 
rectly tothe heart, and thus renders it more 
eloquent, than the literal style belonging to 
prose. Another reason is, that the majority of 
poets, in all ages, have been, and still continue 
to be good, and of course great men; for in 
goodness consists the only true greatness. 
Theirs has been the voice that has upheld the 
cause of freedom, that has advocated Christian- 
ity, and they have ever proved themselves to 
be benefactors to their race, and friends to all 
mankind. 
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“Gone to Gov.” 


BY FRANCES ELLEN WATKINS. 


Finished now the weary throbbing, 
Of a bosom calmed to rest ; 
Laid aside the heavy gorrows, 
That for years upon it preat. 


All the thirst for pure affection, 
All the hunger of the heart ; 
All the vain and tearful cryings, 

All forever now depart. 


Clasp the pale and faded fingers, 
O’er the cold and lifeless form; 
They shall never shrink and sbiver, 

Homeless in the dark and storm. 


Press the death-weights calmly, gently, 
O’er the eyelids in their sleep ; 

Tears shall never tremble from them, 
They shall never wake to weep. 


Close the silent lips together, 
Lips once parted with a sigh; 
Through their sealed, moveless portals, 
Ne’er shall float a bitter cry. 


Bring no bright and blooming flowers, 
Let no mournful tears be ehed, 

Funeral flowers, tears of sorrow, 
They are for the cherished dead. 


She has been a lonely wanderer, 
Drifting on the world’s highway ; 

Grasping with her woman’s nature, 
Feeble reeds to be her stay. 


God is witness to the anguish, 
Of a heart that’s all alone; 
Floating blindly on life’s current, 
Only bound unto His throne. 


But o’er such, Death’s solemn angel, 
Broodeth with a sheltering wing ; 
Till the hopeless hand ’s grown weary, 
Cease around earth’s toys to cling. 


Then kind hands will elasp them gently, 
On the still, unaching breast ; 

Softly treading by, they’ll whisper, 
Of the lone one gone to rest. 


SN Review of Slavery amd the Slive Crade. 


BY J. W. C. PENNINGTON 


Continued. 


The first circumstance, from whence 
originated the barbarous and inhuman 
treatment that generally fell to the 
lot of slaves, was the commerce: for 
the men could be considered as posses- 
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sions; if, like cattle, they could be 
bought and sold, it will not be difficult 
to suppose that they could be held in 
the same consideration, or treated in 
the same manner. 


This treatment 
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did not fail of producing, in the same 
instant, its own effect. It depressed 
their minds ; it numbed their faculties; 
and, by preventing those sparks of 
genius from blazing forth, which had 
otherwise been conspicuous, it gave 
them the appearance of been endued 
with inferior capacities to the rest of 
mankind. This did the commerce, by 
classing them originally with brutes, 
and the consequent treatment by 
cramping their abilities, and hinder- 
ing them from becoming conspicuous, 
give to the slave, at a very early per- 
10d, the most unfavorable appearance, 
the rising generation, who received 
both the commerce and treatment from 
their ancestors, and who had always 
been accustomed to behold theirefects, 
did not consider their effects as ancid- 
ental, they judged only from what 
they saw; they believe appearances 
to be real; and hence arose the com- 
bined principle that slaves were an 
inferior order of men, and _ perfectly 
void of understanding. Upon this 
principle it was that the former treat- 
ment began to be fully confirmed and 
established, and as this principle was 
handed down and disseminated, so it 
became in succeeding ages, an excuse 
for any severity that despotism might 
suggest. 

t would be easy to collect sufficient 
Materials to show that there was no 
inferiority in the nature of these 
slaves ; but we shall content ourselves 
with some few instances, that relate to 
the genius only, among those of a ser- 
vile condition, whose writings have 
escaped the wreck of time. The lirst we 
shall mention as the famous sop, 
whose writings are recommended by 
Quintilian, the greatest of Roman crit- 
ics, and the next is Terence the an- 
thor of those incomparable comedies 
that bear his name. Perhaps it may 
be objected that these were not ne- 

roes or colored people;—it might have 
een 80, we do not know what was 
the precise tint of their skin ; but we 


will meet this supposed objection by| 
adducing the case of an African girl,’ 


named Phillis Wheatley, who was a 
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negro slave to a gentleman of Boston. 
She was kidnapped when only eight 
years old, and in the year 1761, was 
transported to America, where she was 
sold with other slaves. She had no 
school education there, but receiving 
some little instruction from the family 
with whom she was so fortunate as to 
live, she obtained such a knowledge 
of the English language within sixteen 
months trom the time of her arrival, 
as to be able to speak it and read it to 
the astonishment of those who heard 
her. She soon afterwards learned to 
write, and having a great inclination 
to learn the Latin tongue, she was in- 
dulged by her master and made a pro- 
gress. Her poetical works were pub- 
lished with his permission in 1773. 
They contained thirty-eight pieces on 
different subjects; and lest it should 
be doubted whether these poems were 
genuine, a certificate of their authen- 
ticity was signed by Governor Hutch- 
inson, Lieutenant Governor Oliver, 
John Hancock (whose signature stands 
first on the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,) Mr. Wheatley, her master, 
and fourteen others, comprising the 
most distinguished names, lay and 
clerical, then in Boston. Perhaps it 
may not be out of place to repeat a 
tew of her lines :—The following are 
from a hymn to the Evening. 


‘ Filled with the praise of Him who gives thee 
light 
And draws the sable curtains of the night, 
Let placid slumbers soothe each weary mind, 
At morn to wake more heavenly and refined ; 
So shall the labors in the day begin, 
More pure and guarded from the snares of 
sin, &c. &e. 
The next are from a hymn to the 
Morning. 
‘ Aurora hail! and all the thousand dyes, 
That deck thy progress through the vaulted 
skies ! 

The morn awakens, and wide extends her rays, 
On every leaf the gentle Zephyr plays. 
Harmonious lays the feathered race resume 
Dart the bright eye, and shake the painted 

plume,’ &c. &. 


That the commerce of the human 
species was of a very early date, is 
evident from the story of Joseph, ag 
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recorded in the sacred writings, whom 
his brothers sold from an envious sus- 
picion of his future greatness. Atgypt 
is represented, in the first Book of the 
sacred writings, as a narket for slaves, 
and, in the second, as famous for the 
severity of its servitude: and Homer 
puints it out as a market for the human 
species, and by the epithet of “ better 
Reypt (which epithet is peculiarly 
annexed to it on this occasion), con- 
firms the testimony of the sacred his- 
torian. It also appears that men were 
bought and sold in many islands of 
AEgean Sea; and likewise that it had 
taken place among the Grecians on the 
continent of Europe ; for it is stated in 
the Iliad, that a fleet arrived from 
Semnos, with a supply of wine for the 
Grecian camp, and the merchants are 
described as receiving in exchange, 
among other articles of barter, “a 
number of slaves.” As other states 
avose, the traffic in slaves extended 
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began to number our own slaves !” or, 
in other words, how dangerous it would 
be to us tyrants, if those whom we op- 
press were conscious of their own 
strength ;—tyranny and timidity al- 
ways inhabit the same breast. Shey 
did, among the Romans, and other 
slave-holders of ancient time, and very 
recent events at the South show that 
they still preserve their alliance. Gib- 
bon tells us that in the center of every 
province, and of every family, there 
existed an unhappy condition of men 
who endured the weight without shar 
ing the benefits of society, and that in 
the FREE sfates of antiquity, the domes- 
tic slaves were exposed to the wanton 
rigur of despotism ; and he states that 
the desperate insurrections of these 
captive slaves had more than once re- 
duced the republic to the brink of de- 
struction ; to which ne adds that “ the 
most severe regulations, and the most 
ernel treatment, seemed almost justi- 


among them; it prevailed throughout| fied by the great law of self-preserva- 


all Asia, spread through the Grecian 
and Roman world, was in use among 
the barbarous nations which overturn- 
ed the Roman empire, and was prac- 
tised, therefore, at the same period, 
throughout all Europe. The slaves 
consisted, for the most part, of bar- 
barian captives, taken in thousands 
by the chance of war, purchased, says 
Gibbon, in his “ Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” at a vile price, for, 
(according to Plutarch) in tle camp ot 
Lucullus, an ox sold for a drachma, 
and aslave for four drachme, or about 
three shillings; but the youths of a 
promising genius were instructed in 
the arts and sciences, and their price 
was ascertained by the degree of their 
skill and talents :—a learned slave sold 
for many hundred pounds sterling, and 
Cornelius Nepus tells us that Atticus, 
a very distinguished man, always bred 
and tanght them himself. It was once 
proposed to discriminate the slaves by 
a pecutar habit; but it was appre- 
hended that there might be some dan- 
ger in acquainting them with their 
own numbers; and Seneca says, 
“What peril would threaten us if we 
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tion.” In using this apologetic langu- 
age, Gibbon seems to have forgotten 
who were the aggressors, and yet to 
his credit be it mentioned, that he was 
one of the first and most consistent 
opponents of the African slave trade. 
The celebrated Adam Smith, in his 
“ Wealth of Nations,” says, that “ the 
condition of a slave is better under an 
arbitrary than under a, free govern- 
ment,” and this, we believe, is sup- 
ported by the history of all ages and 
nations. This seems anomalous, but 
it is not more so than the formal read- 
ing, on the 4th of July, in a Slave 
State, of the first sentence in the De- 
claration of Independence. Among 
the ancients, when the supply of slaves 
was short, they took to breeding them, 
as they do now in Virginia, so that 
the “old dominion,” as she is called, 
cannot lay claim to originality in this 
laudable practice. In condemnation 
ot Slavery we take the high ground 
that it is a positive, absolute, and en- 
ormous wrong; and therefore we do 
not resort to any collateral or second- 
ary reasoning; but, if we were dis- 
posed to do so, and if the heart of the 
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Slave-holder, and the advocate of Slav- 
ery were not too petrified to be sus- 
ceptive of generous impulse, we could 
record instances of devotion and self- 
sacrifice, than which history records 
nothing more heroic. As, however, 
we are not addressing an assembly of 
moral petrifactions, but anti-slavery 
humanities, we will sustain our asser- 
tion with three instances of heroic 
fidelity and generous courage, record- 
ed by Dr. Ferguson, in his “ History 
of the Progress of the Roman Repub- 
lic.” “The slave of one of the pro- 
scribed,” says the historian, “seeing 
soldiers come toward the place where 
his master lay concealed, took the dis- 
guise of his clothes, and presented him- 
self to be killed in his stead. Another 
slave agreed to personate his master, 
and being carried in his litter, was 
killed, while the master himself, acting 
as one of the bearers of the litter, es- 
caped. Another, having been former- 
ly branded by his master for some of- 
fence, was easily suspected of a desire 
to seize this eppernly ot being re- 
venged; but he chose the a agen 

art. While his master fled, he put 

imself in the way to stop his pursu- 
ers, produced a head, which he had 
severed from a dead body in the 
streets, and passing it for that of his 
master, procured him the means of es- 
cape.” 

Besides the involuntary slaves, com- 
posed of prisoners of war, there were 
three other classes, namely, convicts, 
those who were publicly seized by vir- 
tue of the authority of their prince, 
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and of those who were privately kzd- 
napped by individuals, and it was in 
the sale and purchase of these that the 
African commerce or Slave trade con- 
sisted ; they were delivered to the mer- 
chants of Europe in exchange for their 
various commodities, by whom they 
were transported to their colonies in 
the West, where their slavery took 
place; but here, a fifth order arose, 
composed of all such as were born to 
the native Africans, after their trans- 
portation and slavery had commenced. 
The Dutch colonists practiced a re- 
finement in cruelty at the Cape of 
Good Hope, towards the Boshie-man 
or Hottentot nation, such of whom as 
are not marked out to be carried 
away into bondage; they amused 
themselves by hunting down with 
horses and dogs, and shooting as they 
would game, and parties of pleasure 
were made for their destruction ! 
The lion does not imbrue his claws 
in blood, unless impelled by hunger 
or provoked by interruption, where- 
as tlhe merciless Dutch, more savage 
than the brutes themselves, not only 
murdered their fellow creatures with- 
out any provocation or necessity, but 
even made a diversion of their suffer- 
ings, and enjoyed their pain. But 
the melancholy truth is, that cruelty 
is ithe legitiinate offspring, the natu- 
ral concomitant of slavery; it may 
develop itself under different phases, 
according to the peculiar constitution 
of the patient, but the virus is in the 
system, and the pustules will appear 
on the surface. 


(To be continued.) 


& Die geese 


Thomas B. Femmangs. 


Dizp—At bis residencein the city of New York; Y ork, and in his early youth was one 


Feb. 11tb,in the 68th year of his age, Mr. THOS. 
L. JENNINGS. 


of the bold men of color who, in this 


Mr. JENNINGS was a native of New/then slave State, paraded the streets 
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of the metropolis with a banner in- 
scribed with the figure of a black man, 
and the words‘ Am I NoT A MAN AND A 
BROTHER?’ He was one of the colored 
volunteers who aided in digging tren- 


ches on Long Island in the war of 


1812. Ile took a leading part in the 
celebration of the abolition of slavery 
in New York in 1827. He was one 
of the founders of the Wilberforce So- 
ciety. When in 1830 Wa. Lroyp Gar- 
RISON came on from Baltimore, Mr. 
JENNINGS was among the colored men 
of New York, Wm. Hamitron, Rev. 
Peter Witiiams, Thomas Sipxins, and 
others, who gave him a cordial wel- 
come and God-speed, and subscribed 
largely to establish the Liberator, and 
to aid in the publication of ‘ Garrison’s 
Thoughts on Colonization.’ 

He was an actor in the great mect- 
ing in Chatham Street Chapel. He 
was a leading member of the first, 
second and third of the National Con- 
ventions of colored men of the Unit- 
ed States, held in New York and Phil- 


adelphia in 1831-4. He was one of 


the originators of the Legal Rights’ 
Association in New York city, and 


President thereof at the time of his 
death. His suit against the Third Aven- 


ne Railroad Company for secre his 
daughter from one of its cars on 
bath day, led to the abolition of caste 


in cars in tour out of the five city rail- 


roads. He was one of the founders, 
and during many years a trustee of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church. 

In his boyhood, Mr. Jenninas served 
an apprenticeship with one of the 
most celebrated of the New York 
tailors. Soon after reaching manhood, 
he entered business on his own account, 


and invented a method of renovating 


garments, for which he obtained letters 
patent from the United States. <Al- 
though it was well known that he was 
a black man of ‘ African descent,’ 
these letters recognize him as a ‘citi- 
zen of the United States.’ This docu- 
ment, in an antique gilded frame, 
hangs above the bed in which Mr. 
Jenninas breathed his last, and is sign- 
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ed by the historic names of Joun Quin- 
cy Apams and Wiiiiam Wirt, and 
bears the broad seal of the United 
States of America. 

For many years Mr. Jenninas con- 
ducted a successful business as Cloth- 
ier, in Nassau and Chatham streets. 

Mr. Jennincs had a large family, 
whom he educated carefully and suc- 
cessfully, both in intellectual and mo- 
ral training. He taught all his child- 
ren some useful trade, and accustomed 
them betimes to rely on themselves for 
their support. Hisson Witiias died 
twenty years ago, a successful business 
man in Boston; Thomas was until 
lately, one of the most skilful dentists 
in New Orleans; his daughter, Matil- 
da is one of the best dress makers in 
New York city, and Elizabeth the most 
learned of our female teachers in the 
city of New York, having obtained 
mainly through her own labor, the 
honor of a diploma from the Board 
of Education of said city. 

This is a noble es of a noble 
man. Born in aslave State, and of'a 
race held in slavery, living in the 
midst of all the crushing influences 
which haman prejudice and caste 
could heap upon him, he yet fulfilled 
all the purposes of an upright man, a 
useful citizen, and a devoted Christian; 
on no occasion in his long lite did he 
bate one hair’s breadth of the rights and 
dignities une his manhood. 
He upheld society by an active, earn- 
est and blameless life, and by contri- 
buting thereto children carefully train- 
ed to conduce to the general good. 
Not gifted with extraordinary talents 
or endowments, he made full use of 
such as it had pleased God to give 
him. 

Mr. Jennies was one of that large 
class of earnest, upright colored men 
who dwell in our large cities. LHe 
was not an exception, but a represen- 
tative of this class, whose noble sacri- 
fices, and unheralded labors are too 
little known to the public, even to the 
real friends of freedom, the class 
of whom even our honest friend 
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Gerrit Smith has written, that 
‘the mass of them are ignorant 
and thriftless.’? It is a strange ignor- 
ance which is manifested by the atten- 
dance of 25 per cent. more of colored 
than of white children in the Public 
Schools of New York City ; a strange 
thrittlessness which shows a smaller 
proportion of colored than of white 
persons supported at the Alms-Houses 
and other charities in New York and 
Philadelphia. We know that in mak- 
ing such statement, Mr. Smith reluct- 
antly wrote what he believed to be 
the truth; his view, however, was sy]- 
logistic rather than the result of a 
study of the facts: ‘while there are a 
few noble exceptions,’ said he, ‘the 
mass of the blacks are ignorant and 
thrittless.— And lie reasoned thus, ‘the 
mass of the blacks are poor, and live 
in the large cities; all poor who crowd 
large cities are ignorant and thritfless ; 
therefore,” &c., &c. 

Now the facts happen to be, that, of 
the free blacks of the free States, a 
little more than one-third live in the 
large cities, and the portion who do 
live in large cities have more wealth 
(general) and larger intelligence than 
the proportion who live in the country. 
We are not defending city dwelling on 
the part of this class—we state facts. 
And, in view of them, and while we 
edie y cast our mite on the cairn of 

‘Homas LL. JENNINGS, we call upon the 
Hon. Gerrit Situ, in the name of our 
departed brother, to wipe off the stig- 
ma which he has cast upon him and 
his like, by withdrawing, as publicly 
as he made it, his unfortunate state- 
nent in regard to the mass of the 
blacks.— Fired. Douglass’ Paper. 

THE WORTHY DEAD—TRIBUTE OF 
RESPECT. 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the New Pork African Society for 
Mutual Relief, held on Monday eve- 
ning, February 14th. 1859—the Vice 
President, Mr. Peter Vogelsang in the 
chair, announced in a feeling manner, 
the death of our late President Mr. 
Tromas L. Jenninas—thie following 
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Preamble and Resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted. 

Whereas, It has pleased the Snu- 
preme Ruler of Tlre Wienene. in the 
dispensation of His Grace and Provi- 
dence, to remove the spirit of our 
brother Tuomas L. JENNINGS, at the 
time of his demise President of this 
Society,—theretore 

Resolved, That while we humbly 
acquiesce in the affliction, we never- 
theless deplore the loss that we and 
society at large have sustained. 

Resolved, That in the death of 
Tuomas L. Jrennines, this Society 
mourns the departure of a worthy and 
efticient officer, an active member in 
every department of duty—devoted 
and self-sacriticing. 

Resolved, That in these tokens of 
remembrance, we express not only the 
loss we feel, but the community at 
large feel deprived of the services of 
a public spirited citizen—a man of the 
highest moral and christian worth, la- 
boring for a long series of years to 
maintain the cause of Freedom, Jus- 
tice and Equaiity of Rights, but now 
gone to reap the reward of his Ja- 
bors. 

Ttesolved, That we sincerely con- 
dole with the family of the deceased 
in their bereavement. As a husband 
and father he fulfilled every duty, 
was kind and affectionate, ever sus- 
taining an unblemished character. 

Resolved, That the desk in the So- 
ciety’s hall, be covered with black for 
the period of six months, and that the 
members wear the Society’s badge at 
the meetings, covered with crape, for 
the same length of time. 

Resolved, That a copy of these res- 
olutions be transcribed by the Secre- 
tary and sent to the family of the de- 
ceased. 

fesolved, ‘That a copy of these 
resolutions be furnished to the Anglo- 
African Magazine for publication. 

Perer VoceEtsane, 
Attest. President, Pro. tem 

Joan J. ZuiLte, 

Secretary. 
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Blake: or, the Huts of America. 


A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES, AND CUBA. 


BY M. R. DELANY. 


(COPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PERPLEXITY. 


Early on Monday morning Colonel 
Franks arose to start for Woodville 
and Jackson, in search of the fugit- 
ive. 

‘My dear, is Ailcey up? Please 
call Tony,’ said Mrs. Franks, the boy 
svon appearing before his mistress. 
‘Tony, call Ailcey,’ continued she; 
‘ your master is up and going to the 
country.’ 

‘Missus Ailcey ain’ dah!’ replied 
the boy, returning in haste from the 
nursery. 

‘Certainly she is; did you go into 
the nursery ? 

‘Yes um!’ 

‘ Are the children there? 

‘Yes un boph on ’em.’ 

‘Then she can’t be far—she’ll be in 
presently.’ 

‘ Missus, she ain’ come yit,’ repeated 
the boy after a short absence. 

‘Did you look in the nursery again ?” 

‘Yes um!’ 

‘Are the children still in bed? 

‘Yes um, boph sleep, only maus 
George awake.’ 
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‘You mean one asleep and the other 
awake !’ said Mrs. Franks smiling. 

‘Yes um boph wake!’ replied the 
bo 


y Did’nt you tell me Tony that your 
master George only was awake ?’ asked 
the mistress. 

‘Miss Matha sleep fus, den she 
wake up and talk to maus George,’ 
explained the boy, his master laugh- 
ing, declared that a negro’s skull 
was too thick to compreliend anything. 

‘Don’t mistake yourself Colonel 
replied Mrs. Franks ; ‘that boy is any- 
thing but a blockhead, mind that ’ 

‘My dear, can’t you see something 
about that girl ? said the Colonel. 

‘Run quickly Tony, and see if Ail- 
cey is in the hut,’ bade Mrs. Franks. 

‘Dear me!’ continued she; ‘since 
the missing of little Joe, she’s all gos- 
sip, and we need’nt expect much off 
her until the thing has died away.’ 

‘She'll not gossip after to-day, my 
dear |’ replied the Colonel decisively ; 
‘as I’m determined to put her in my 
pocket in time, before she is decoyed 
away by that ungrateful wretch, who 
is doubtless ready for anything, how- 
ever vile, for revenge.’ 
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Ailcey was a handsome black girl, 
raceful and intellivent, but havin 
Been raised on thie place, had not the 
opportunity of a house immaid for retine- 
ment. The Cvlonel having had a 
favorable opinion of her as a servant, 
frequently requested that she be tak- 
en trom the field, long before it had 
been done. This had not the most 


favorable impression upon the mind of 
of 


his lady, who since the morning 
the interview, the day before, had 
completely turned against the girl. 

Mrs. Franks was an amiable lady 
and lenient mistress, but did a slave 
offend, she might be expected to act 
as a mistress ; and still more, she was 
awoman; but concerning Ailcey she 
was mistaken, as a better and more 
pure hearted female slave, there was 
not to be fuund; and as true to her 
mistress and her honor, as was Maxgie 
herself. 

‘ Missus, she ain’t dare nudder ! aun’ 
Judy ain seed ’er from las’ night! 
said the boy who came running up 
the stairs. 

‘Then call Charles immediately !? 
ordered she ; when away went he and 
shortly came Charles. 

‘ Servant inist’ess !’ saluted Charles, 
as he entered her presence. 


‘Charles, do you know anything of 


Ailcey ?” enquired she. 

‘ No mist’ess I don’t.’ 

‘When did you see her last ?? 

‘Last night ma’m.’ 

‘Was she in company with any 
one ?’ 

‘Yes ma’m, Potter’s Rachel.’ 

‘What time in the evening was it 
Charles ?” 

‘ After seven o’clock ma’m.’ 


‘O, she was home after that and 
went to bed in the nursery, where she 
has been sleeping tor several nights.’ 

‘My dear, this thing must be probed 
to the bottom at once! things are tak- 
ing such a strange course, that we 
dont know whom to trust. VIL be 
hanged if I understand it!’ The car- 
riage being ordered, they 
down to squire Potter’s, 
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will pardon us f 
early an honr, 
concern us all, I'll not stop to be cere- 
monious—do I tind the squire in? 


ceremonious, and to § 
tory of my errand, and to muke a short 
story of a long one, we'll ‘make a 
lump job of it, 
phrase.’ 


ed !’ added Mrs. 
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© Good morning Mrs. Potter !—you 


or the intrusion at go 
but as the errand may 


The answer being in the affirmative, 


a servant being in attendance, the old 
gentleman svon made his appearance. 


‘Good inorning Colonel and Madam 


Franks !’ saluted he. 


‘Good morning squire! I sha’nt be 
ive you a his- 


to use a homely 


‘I know the ’squire will be interest- 
ranks. 


No doubt of it at all ma’m!” repli- 


ed Mrs. Potter who seemed to antici- 
pate them. 


‘It is this:’ resumed the Colonel. 


‘On Friday I gave my boy Henry 
verbal permission to 
when he pretended 
urday evening during the negro-gath- 
ering at the old quarters, my little 
negro boy Joe was stolen away, and 
on last evening, our negro girl Ailcey 
the nurse, cleared out, ant 

was last seen in company with your 
negro girl Rachel.’ 


go to the country, 
to leave. On Sat- 


it seems 


‘Titus, call Rachel there! No doubt 


but white men are at the bottom of it,’ 
said Potter. 


‘Missus, heah I is!’ drawled the 


girl awkwardly, with a cou rtsey. 


‘Speak to your master there; he 


wants you,’ ordered Mrs. Potter. 


‘ Mausta !’ saluted tne girl. 

‘ Rachel my girl, I want you to tell 
me, were you with Colonel Frank’s 
black mit Ailcey on last even- 


ing? 


‘ Yes seh, I wah.’ 
‘Where Rachel? continued the 


master. 
‘ Heah seh, at onah house.’ 
‘Where did you go to?’ 
‘We go down to docteh Denny.’ 
‘What for—what took you down to 


went directly|Dr. Denny’s, Rachel? 


‘ Went ’long wid Ailcey.’ 
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‘What did Ailcey go there for—do 
you know ? 

‘Went dah to see Craig’ Polly.’ 

‘Craig’s Polly, which of Mr. Craig’s 
necro girls is that ? 

‘Dat un w’ot mos’ white.’ 

‘Well, was Polly there ? 

‘She waun dah w’en we go, but she 
soon come.’ 

‘Why did you go to Dr. Denny’s to 
meet Polly ? 

5 ‘ Ailcey say Polly go’n to meet uh 
ah.’ 

‘Well, did they leave there when 
you did!’ 

‘ Yes seh.’ 

‘ Where did you go to then ? 

‘IT come home, seh.’ 

‘ Where did they go?’ 

‘Da say da go’n down undah da 
Hill.’ 

‘Who else was with them besides 
you? 

‘No un seh.’ 

‘Was there no man with them, when 
they left for under the Hill ?’ 

‘No seh.’ 

‘Did you see no man about at all 
Rachel ? 

‘No seh.’ 

‘Now don’t be afraid to tell: was 
there no white person at all spoke to 
you when together last night? 

‘None but some white gent’men 
come up an’ want walk wid us, same 
like da al’as do we black girls w’en 
we o out.’ 

‘Did the girls seem to be acquaint- 
ed and glad to see them ? 

‘No seh, the girls run, and da gen- 
t’men cns—.’ 

‘Never inind that Rachel, you can 
go now,’ concluded her master. 

‘Well squire, hanged if this thing 
mus’nt be stopped! Four slaves in 
less than that many days gone from 
under our very eyes, and we unable 
to detect them! It’s insufferable! 
and I believe whites to be at the head 
of it. Ihave my suspicions on a party 
who stands high in the community, 
and— 

‘ Now Colonel, if you please!’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Franks. 
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‘Well, I suppose we'll have for the 
present, to pass that by,’ replied he, 

‘Indeed, something really should be 
done!’ said the ’squire. 

‘Yes, and that quickly, if we would 
keep our negroes to prevent us from 
starving.” 

‘I think the thing should at once 
be seen into: what say vou Colonel ? 

‘As I have several miles to ride 
this morning,’ said Franks, louking at 
his watch; it now being past nine 
o’clock, ‘I must leave so as to be back 
in the evening. Any steps that may 
be taken betore my return, you have 
the free use of my name. Good morn- 
ing!’ 

A few minutes and the Colonel was 
at his own door, astride of a horse, 
and on his way to Woodville. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GAD AND GOSSIP. 


This day the hut of mammy Judy 
seemed to be the licensed resort for all 
the slaves of the town; and even 
many whites were seen occasionally 
to drop in and out, as they passed 
along. Every one knew the residence 
of Colonel Franks, and many of the 
dusky inhabitants of the place, were 
solely indebted to the purse proud oc- 
cupants of the ‘ great house,’ for their 
introduction to that part of Missis- 
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or years he and major Arinsted 
were the only reliable traders upon 
whom could be depended for a clioice 
gang of field negroes and other mar- 
ketable people. And not only this 
section, but the whole Mississippi Val- 
ley to some extent, was to them in- 
debted. First as young men the Agents 
of Wovlford,in maturer age their naines 
became as household words and known 
as the great proprietory Mississippi or 
‘Georgia Negro Traders.’ 

Domestic service seemed for the 
time suspended, and little required at 
home to do, as the day was spent as 
a kind of gala-day, in going about 
from place to place talking of every 
thing. 
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Among the foremost of these was 
mammy Judy, for although she par- 
tially did, and was expected to stay 
and be at home to-day, and act as an 
oracle, yet she merely stole a little 
time torun over to Mrs. Van Winter’s, 
step in at squire Potter’s to speak a 
word to Milly, drop by Dr. Denny’s, 
and just poke in her head at Craig’s a 
moment. 

‘ Ah been tellin’ on ’em so! All along 
ah been tellin’ on ’em, but da uden 
bleve me!’ soliloquized mammy Judy, 
when the first dash of news through 
the boy Tony reached her, that Ailcey 
had gone and taken with her some of 
squire Potter’s people, several of Dr. 
Denny’s, a gang of Craig’s and half of 
Van Winter's. ‘Dat jis wat ah been 
tellin’ on ’em all along, but da uden 
bleve me! concluded she. 

‘Yeah heah de news!’ exclaimed 
Potter’s Minney to Van Winter’s Bid- 


dy. 
" I heah dat Ailcey gone!’ replied 
Biddy. 

‘ Dat all; no mo? enquired the girl 
with a high turban of Madras on her 
head. 

‘Theahn little Joe go too 

‘Didn yeh heah dot Denny’ Sookey, 
an’ Craig’ Polly, took a whole heap 
uh Potteh’ people an’ clah’d out wid 
two po’ white mens, an’ dat da all 
seen comin’ out Van Winteh de old 
ablish’neh, soon in de monin’ fo’ day ? 

‘No!’ replied the good natured 
simple hearted Biddy, ‘I did’n 

: Yes sho’s yeh bann dat true, case 
uhly dis mornin Cunel Frank’ an’ 
lady come see mausta—and yeh know 
’e squiah an’ make de law—an’ maus- 
ter ghin ’em papehs, an’ da go arter de 
Judve to put heh in jail ? 

‘Take who to jail? 

‘Wy dat ole ablishneh, Miss Van 
Winteh! Ah wish da all dead dese 
ole ablishnels, case da steal us an’ 
sell us down souph to haud maustas, 
w’en we got good places. Any how 
she go’n to jail, an’ Ps glad!’ 

Esoking seriously at her, Biddy 
gave a long sigh, saying nothing to 
coimit herself, but going home, com- 
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municated directly to her mistress 
that which she heard, as Mrs. Van 
Winter was by all regarded as a friend 
to the negro race, and at that time 
the subject of strong suspicion among 
the slave holders of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Eager to gad and gossip, from place 
to place the girl Winney passed about 
relating the same to each and all with 
whom she chanced to converse, they 
imparting to others the same strange 
story, until reaching the ears of intel- 
tigent whites who had heard no other 
version, it spread through the city as a 
statements of facts. 

Learning as many did by sending 
to the house, that the Colonel that day 
had gone in search of his slaves, the 
statement was confirmed as having 
come from Mrs. Franks, who was 
known to be a firm friend of Mrs Van 
Winter. 

‘Upon my word!’ said Captain 
Grason on meeting Sheriff Hughes; 
‘Sheriff, things are coming to a pretty 

ass ! 

‘What’s that Captain? enquired 
the Sheriff. 

‘ Have you not heard the news yet, 
concerning the negroes ?” 

‘Why no! Ive been away to Vicks- 
burg the last ten days, and just get- 
ting back.’ 

‘O, Heavens! we’re no longer safe 
in our own houses. Why sir, we’re 
about being overwhelmed by an infam- 
ous class of persons who live in our 
midst, and eat at our tables !’ 

‘You surprise me Captain! what’s 
the matter ? 

‘Sir, it would take a week toj relate 
the particulars, but our slaves are 
running off by wholesale. On Sunday 
night a parcel of Colenel Frank’s ne- 
groes left, a lot of Dr. Denny’s, some 
of ’squire Potter’s, and a gang of 
Craig’s, aided by white men, whom 
together with the negroes were seen 
before day in the morning coming out 
of the widow Van Winters, who was 
afterwards arrested, and since taken 
before the judge on a writ of habeas 
corpus, but the circumstances against 
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her being so strong she was remanded 
for trial, which so fur strengthens the 
accusation. I know not where this 
thing will end!’ 

‘Surprising indeed sir!’ replied 
Hughes ; ‘I had not heard of it before 
but shall immediately repair to her 
house, and learn all the facts in the 
case. I am well acquainted with Mrs. 
Van Winter—in fact she is a relation 
of my wife—and must hasten. Good 
day sir!’ 

On ringing the bell, a quick step 
brought a person to the door, when on 
being opened, the Sheriff found him- 
self in the warm embraces of the kind 
hearted and affectionate Mrs. Van 
Winter herself. 


After the usual civilities, she was 
the first to introduce the subject, in- 
forming him of their loss by their mu- 
tual friends Colonel Franks and lady, 
with others, and no surprise was 
greater than that, on hearing the story 
current concerning herself. 


Mammy Judy was as busy as she 
well could be, in hearing and telling 
news among the slaves who contin- 
ually came and went through the day. 
So overwhelmed with excitement was 
she, that she had little else to say in 
making a period, than 

‘ All along ah been tellin’ on yeh 
so, but yeh uden bleve me!’ 


Among the many who thronged the 
hut was Potter’s Milly. She in person 
is biack, stout and fat, bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to the matronly old 
occupant mammy Judy. For two 
hours or more letting a number 
come in, gossip and pass out, only 
to be immediately succeeded by 
another; who like the old country 
woman who for the first time in visit- 
ing London all day stood upon the 
sidewalk of the principal throughfare 
waiting till the crowd of people and 
cavalcade of vehicles passed, before 
she made the attempt to cross the 
street; she sat waiting till a moment 
would occur by which in private to 
impart a secret to her friend alone. 
That moment did at last arrive. 
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‘Judy!’ said the old woman in a 
whisper ; ‘ah been waitin’ all day long 
to see yeh fah sumpen’ ticlar !’ 

‘W’at dat Milly ? whispered mam- 
my Judy scarcely above her breath. 

‘[’s gwine too!’ and she hurried 
away to prepare supper for the white 
folks, betore they missed her, though 
she had been absent full two hours and 
a half, another thirty minutes being re- 
auc for the fat old woman to reach 
the house. 

‘ Heah dat now !’ whispered mammy 
oe ‘ah tole yeh so!’ 

‘Well my dear, not a word of that 
graceless dog, the little negro, nor that 
girl,’ said Franks who had just returned 
from the country; ‘ but I am fully 
compensated for the disappointment, 
on learning of the arrest and imprison- 
ment of that—! 

‘Who Colonel? interrrupted his 
wife. 

‘ [hope after this you'll be willing 
to set some estimation on my judge- 
ment—I mean your friend Mrs. Van 
Winter the abolitionist ! 

‘I beg your pardon Colonel, as 
nothing is farther from the truth! 
From whom did you receive that in- 
telligence ?” 

‘T met Captain Grason on his way 
to Woodville, who informed me that 
it was current in town, and you had 
corroborated the statement. Did you 
see him ?? 

‘Nothing of the kind sir, and it has 
not been more than half an hour since 
Mrs. Van Winter left here, who hear- 
tily sympathizes with us, though she 
has her strange notions that black 
people have as much right to freedom 
as white.’ 

‘Well my dear, we'll drop the sub- 
ject!’ concluded the Colonel with 
much apparent disappointment. 

The leading gentlemen of the town 
and neighborhood assembled inaugura- 
ting the strictest vigilant police regu- 
lations, when after free and frequent 
potations of brandy and water, of 
which there was no scarcity about the 
Colonel’s mansion, the company separ- 
ated, being much higher spirited, if 
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not better satisfied, than when they 
met in council. 

This evening Charles and Andy 
met each other in the street, but in 
consequence of the strict injunction on 
the slaves by the patrol law recently 
instituted, they only made signs as 
they passed, intending to meet at a 
deziguated point. But the patrol re- 
counoitred so closely in their track, 
they were driven entirely trom their 
purpose, retiring to their homes for the 
night. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


INTERCHANGE OF OPINIUN. 


The landing of a steamer on her 
downward trip, brought Judge Ballard 
and Major Armsted to Natchez. The 
Judge had come to examine the conn- 
try, purchase a cotton farm, and com- 

lete the arrangements uf an interest in 
the ‘ Merchantman.’ Already the pro- 
prietor of a large estate in Cuba, he 
was desirous of possessing a Mississippi 
cotton place. Disappointed by the 
absence of his wite abroad, he was 
satisfied to know that her object was 
accomplished. 

Major Armsted was a man of ripe 
intelligence, acquired by years of rig- 
id experience and close observation, 
rather than literary culture; though his 
educational attainments as a business 
man, were quite respectable. He for 
years had been the partner in business 
with Colonel Stephen Franks. In 
Baltimore, Washington City, Annapo- 
lis, Richmond, Nortolk, Charlestown, 
and Winchester, Va.,a prison or re- 
ceptacle tor Coffle Ganga of Slaves 
purchased and sold in the market, 
comprised their principal places of 
business in the slave growing states of 
the Union. 

The major was a great jester, full 
of humor, and fond of a good joke, ev- 
er ready to give and take such even 
fron aslave. A great common sense 
man, by strict attention to men and 
things, and general observation, had 
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become a philosopher among his fel- 
lows. 

‘Quite happy to meet you Judge, in 
these parts!’ yreeted Franks ; ‘ wonder 
you could find your way so far south, 
especiflly at such a period, these being 
election times !’ 

‘Don’t matter a bit, as he’s not up 
for anything [ believe just now, except 
for negro trading! and in that he is 
quite a proselyte, and heretic to the 
teachings of his northern faith! jo- 
cosely remarked Armsted, 

‘Don’t mistake me gentlmen, be- 
cause it was the incident of my life to 
be born in a@ non-slaveholding state. 
I’m certain that I am not at all under- 
stood as I should be on this question !’ 
earnestly replied the Judge. 

‘The North has rather given you a 
bad name Judge, and it’s difficult to 
separate yourself now froin it, holding 
the position that you do, as one of her 
ablest jurists,’ said Armsted. 

‘Well gentlemen!’ seriously replied 
the Judge ; ‘as regards my opinion of 
negro slavery, the circumstances which 
brought me here, my large interest 
and responsibility in the slave-labor 
products of Cuba, should be I think 
sufficient evidence of my fidelity to 
southern principles, to say nothing of 
my official records, which modesty 
should forbid my réference to.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly, Judge! The 
Colonel is at fault. He has lost sight 
of the fact that you it was, who seized 
the first runaway negro by the throat 
and held him by the compromise grasp, 
until we southern gentlemen sent for 
him and had him brought back !’ 

‘Good, good, by hookie!’ replied 
the Colonel rubbing his hands together. 

‘T hope Pm understood gentlemen!’ 
seriously remarked the Judge. 

‘[ think so Judge, I think so!’ re- 
plied Armsted, evidently designing a 
full commitment on the part of the 
Judge ; ‘and if not, a little explanation 
will set us right.’ 


‘It is trne that I have not before 
been engaved in the slave trade, be- 
cause until recently I had conscien- 
tious scruples about the thing—and I 
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suppose I’m allowed the right of con- 
science as well as other tulks’—smil- 
ingly said the Judge; ‘never having 
purchased but for peopling my own 
plantation. Buta little sober retlec- 
tion set me right on that point. It is 
plain that the right to buy implics the 
right to hold, also to sell; and if there 
be right in the one, there is in thie 
other; the premise being right the 
conclusion follows as a matter of 
course. I have therefore determined, 
not only to buy and hold, but buy and 
sell also. As I have heretofore been 
interested fur the trade I will become 
interested 27 it.’ 

‘Capital, capital, by George !—that’s 
conclusive. Charles! a pitcher of cool 
water here ; Judge, take another glass 
of brandy.’ 

*Gvuod, very good!’ said Armsted ; 
‘so tur, but there is such a thing as 
feeding out of two cribs—present com- 
pany you know, and so—ahem !— 
therefore we should like to hear the 
Judge’s opinion of equality, what it 
means anyhow. Dm anxious to learn 
some of the doctrines of human rights, 
not knowing how soon I may be call- 
ed upon to practice them, as I may 
yet marry some little Yankee girl, full 
of her Puritan notions. And I’in told 
an old bachelor ‘cant come it’ up that 
way. Hae a he has a ‘pocket full of 
rocks,’ and can talk philanthropy Hke 
old Wilberforce.’ 

‘ Here gentlemen, I beg to make an 
episode, before replying to major 
Arinsted,’ suggested the Judge. ‘ His 
jest concerning the Yankee girl, re- 
minds me—and I hope is may not be 
amiss in saying so—that my iady is 
the daughter of a clergyman, brought 
up amidst the sand of New England, 
and I think Pll not have to go from 
the present company, to prove her a 
good slaveholder. So the major may 
see that we northerners are not all 
alike.’ 

‘How about the Compromise meas- 
ures Judge? Stand up to the thing 
all through, and no flinching.’ 

* My opinion sir, isa matter of re- 
cord, being the first judge, betore 
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whom a case was tested, which result- 
ed in favor of the South. And I go 
farther than this; I hold as a just con- 
struction of the law, that not only has 
the slaveholder a right to reclaim his 
slave when and wherever found, but 
by its provision every tree black in 
the Country north and south, are liable 
to enslavement by any white per- 
son. ‘They are freemen by suiferance 
or slaves at large, whom any white 
person may claim at discretion. It 
was a just decision of the Supreme 
Court—though I was in advance of' it 
by action—that persons of African 
descent have no rights that white men 
are bound to respect !’ 

‘Judge Ballard, with this explana- 
tion, I am satistied ; indeed as a south- 
ern man [ would say, that you’ve con- 
ceeded all that I could ask, and more 
than we expected. But this is a legal 
disquisition ; what is your private op- 
inion respecting the justice of the 
measures ?? 


‘T think them right sir, according 
to onr system of government.’ 

‘But how will you get away from 
your representative system Judge? In 
this your blacks are either voters, or 
reckoned among the inhabitants.’ 

‘Very well sir, they stand in the 
same relation as your negroes. In 
some of the states they are permitted 
to vote, but can’t be voted for, and this 
leavesthem withoutany political rights 
at all. Suffrage sir, is one thing, tran- 
chisement another; the one a mere 
privilege—a thing permitted—the 
other a right inherent, that which is 
inviolable—cannot be interfered with. 
And my good sir, enumeration is a 
national measure, for which we are 
not sectionally responsible.’ 


‘Well Judge, Pm compelled to ad- 
mit that you are a very good south- 
erner, upon the whole, you are severe 
upon the negroes; you seem to allow 
them no chance.’ 

‘IT like negroes well enough in their 
place! 

‘Tlow can you reconcile yourself to 
the state of things in Cuba, where the 
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blacks enter largely into the social 
system ? 

‘I don’t like it at all, and never could 
become reconciled to the state of 
things there. I consider that Colony 
as it now stands, a moral pestilence, a 
blighting curse, and it is useless to en- 
deavour to disguise the fact: Cuba 
must cease to be a Spanish Colony, 
and become American Territory. 
Those mongrel Creoles are incapable of 
self-government, and should be com- 
pelled to submit to the United States.’ 

‘Well Judge admit the latter part 
of that, as I rather guess we are all of 
the same way of thinking—how do 
you manage to get on with society 
when you are there ?” 

‘I cannot for a moment tolerate it! 
One of the hateful customs of the piace 
is, that you must exchange civilities 
with whomsoever solicits it, conse- 
quently, the most stupid and ust 
negro you meet in the street, may as 
for a ‘ light’ from your cigar.’ 

‘I know it, and 1 invariably com- 
ply with the request. How do you act 
In such cases ?” 

‘I invariably comply, but as invar- 
lably throw away my cigar! If this 
were all, it would not be so bad, but 
then the idea of meeting negroes and 
mulattoes at the Levees of the Captain 
General is intolerable! It will never 
do to permit this state of things so pear 
our own shores.’ 

‘ Why throw away the cigar, Judge? 
What objection could there be to it, 
because anegro took a light from it ? 

‘Because they are certain to take 
hold ot it with their black fingers ! 

‘Just as Pve always heard Judge 
Ballard. You northerners are a great 
deal more fastidious about negroes 
than we of the south, and you'll par- 
don me if I add, ‘ more nice than wise,’ 
to use ahomily. Did ever it occur to 
hap that black fingers made that cigar, 

efore it entered your white lips !—all 
tobacco preparations being worked by 
negro hands in Cuba—and very fre- 
yaa in clasing up the wrapper, they 

raw it through their ips to give it 
tenacity.’ 
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‘The deuce! Is that a fact major !’ 

‘Does that surprise you Judge? I’m 
sure the victuals you eat is cooked by 
black hands, the bread kneaded and 
made by black hands, and the sugar 
and molasses you use, all ae through 
black hands, or rather the hands of 
negroes pass through them, at least 
yeu could not refrain from thinking so, 
1ad you seen them as I have frequent- 
ly, with arms full length immersed in 
molasses.’ 

‘Well major, truly there are some 
things we are obliged to swallow, and 
I a ae these are among them.’ 

‘Though a Judge, your honor, you 
pecan that there are some things you 
1ave not learned.’ 

‘Trne major, true; and I like the 
negro well enongh in his place, but 
there is a disposition peculiar to the 
race, to shove themselves into the 
notice of the whites.’ 

‘Not peculiar to them Judge, but 
common to mankind. The black man 
desires association with the white, be- 
cause the latter is regarded his super- 
ior. In the south it 1s the poor white 
man with the wealthy, and in Europe 
the common with the gentlefolks. In 
the north you have not made thicse 
distinctions among the whites, which 
prevents you from noticing this trait 
among youselves.’ 

‘Tell me major, a8 you seem so 
well to understand them, why a negro 
swells so soon into importance ?” 

‘Simply because he’s just like you 
Judge, and 1! It issimply a manites- 
tation of human nature in an hum- 
ble position, the same as that devel- 
ened in the breast of a conqueror. 
Our strictures are not just on this un- 
fortunate race, as we condemn in them, 
that which we approve in ourselves. 
Southerner as I am, I can joke with a 
slave just because he is a man; some 
of them indeed, fine warm hearted fel- 
lows, and intelligent, as was the Col- 
onel’s Henry.’ 

‘I can’t swallow that major! Jok- 
ing with a negro, is rather too large a 
dose for me!’ 
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‘Letme give you an idea of my feel- 
ing about these things: I have on my 
lace two good natured black fellows, 
ull of pranks and jokes—Bob and Jef. 
Passing along one morning Jef was 
Bpproneung me, when just as we met 
and I was about to give him the time 
of day, he made a sudden halt, plac- 
ing himself in the attitude of a pugilist, 
rasping the muscle of his lett arm, 
ooking me full in the eyes exclaimed : 
‘ Maus Army, my arm aches for you !’ 
when stepping aside he gave the path 
for me to pass by.’ 

‘Did you not rebuke him for the 
impudence ?’ 

‘JT laid my hand upon his shoulders 
as we passed, and gave him a laugh 
instead. At another time, passing 
along in company, Bob was righting 
up a section of fence, when Jef came 
along. ‘How is yeh, Jef? saluted 
Bob, without a response. 
he had not seen me, I halloed out: 
‘ How are you Jef! but to this, he 
made no reply. <A _ gentleman in 
company with 
joke, said: ‘Why Jef, you appear to be 
above speaking to your old friends!’ 
Throwing his head slight!y down with 
a rocking motion in his walk, elonga- 


ting his mouth after the manner of a 


sausage—which by the way needed no 
improvement in that direction—in a 
tone of importance ; still looking down 
he exclaimed, ‘I totes a meat!’ He 
had indeed, a fine gaminon on his 
shoulder from which that evening, he 
doubtless intended a good supper with 
his wife, which made fin feel import- 
ant, just as Judge Ballard feels, when 
he receives the news that ‘ sugar is up,’ 
and contemplates large profits froim 
his crop of that season.’ 

‘Tl be plagued, major, if your love 
of the ludicrous dont induce you to 
give the freest possible license to your 
negroes! I wonder they respect 
you!’ 

‘One thing Judge, I have learned by 
my intercourse with men, that pleas- 
antry is the life and soul of the social 
system; and good treatment begets 
more labor frem the slave than bad. 
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A smile from the master, is better than 
cross looks, and one crack of a joke 
with him, is worth a hundred cracks 
of the whip. Only confide in him, 
and let him be satisfied that you re- 
spect him as a man, he'll work him- 
self to death to prove his worthiness.’ 

‘ After all major, you still hold them 
as slaves, though you claim for them 
the common rights of other people !’ 

‘Certainly! and I would just as 
readily hold a white as a black in 
slavery, were it the custom and policy 
ofthe country todoso. It is all a 
matter of self interest with me; and 
though Iam morally opposed to sla- 
very, yet while the thing exists, I may 
as well profit by it, as others.’ 

‘Well major,’ concluded the Judge; 
‘let us drop the subject, and I hope 
that the free interchange of opinion, 
will prove no detriment to our future 
prospects and continued friendship.’ 

‘Not at all sir, not at all? conclud- 
ed the major with a smile. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


SOLICITUDE AMD AMUSEMENT. 


Mrs. Franks sought the earliest op- 
portunity for an interview with the 
major, concerning her favorite Maggie. 
The children now missed her, little Joe 
continued fretful, and her own troubled 
soul was pressed with anxiety. 

On conversing with the major to 
her Ls suprise, she learned that the 
maid had been sold to a stranger, 
which intelligence he received from 
Mrs. Ballard herself, whom he met on 
the quay as he Jett Havana. The pur- 
chaser was a planter formely of Louis- 
iana, a bachelor by the name of Peter 
Labonier. This person resided twelve 
miles from Havana, the proprietor of 
a sugar estate. 

The apprehensions of Mrs. Franks 
on learning these facts, were aroused 
toa point of fearful anxiety. These 
fears were mitigated by the probable 
chance, in her favor by a change of 
owners, as his first day’s possession of 


her, turned him entirely against her. 
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He would thus most probably part with 
her, which favored the desires of Mrs. 
Franks. 

She urged upon the Major as a favor 
to herself, to procure the release of 
Maggie, by his purchase and enfran- 
chisement with free papers, of uncon- 
ditional emancipation. 

To this major Armsted gave the 
fullest assurance, at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. The company were 
to meet at no distant day, when he 
hoped to execute the orders. 

* How did you leave cousin Arabel- 
la, Judge ? enquired Mrs. Franks, as 
he and the Culonel entered the parlor, 
directly from the back porch where 
they had been engaged for the last 
two hours in close conversation. 

‘Very well Maria! when last heard 
from, a letter reaching me just before 
TI lett by the kindness of our mutual 
friend the Major. By the way, your 
girl i she did not get on so well I 

e— 

An admonitory look from Franks, 
arrested the subject before the sen- 
tence was completed. 

Every reference to the subject was 
carefully avoided, though the Colonel 
ventured to declare, that henceforth, 
towards his servants, instead of lenien- 
cy, he intended severity. They were 
becoming every day more and more 
troublesome, and less reliable. He 
intended in the language of his friend 
the Judge, to ‘lay upon them a heavy 
hand’ in future. 

‘I know your sentiments on this 
point,’ he said in reply to an admoni- 
tion from Armsted; ‘and I used to 
entertain the same views, but exper- 
ience has taught me better.’ 

‘I shall not argue the point Colonel, 
but let you have your own way!’ re- 
plied Armsted. 

* Well Judge as you wish to become 
a southerner, you must first ‘see the 
sights,’ as children say, and learn to 
get used to them. I wish you to ride 
out with me to Captain Grason’s, and 
you'll see some rare sport; the most 


amusing thing I ever witnessed,’ sug- 
gested Franks. 
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‘What is it? enquired the Major. 

‘The effect is lost by previous know- 
ledge of the thing,’ replied he. ‘ This 
will suit you Armsted, as you're fond of 
negro jokes.’ 

‘Then Colonel let’s be off,’ urged 
the Major 

‘ Off it is ? replied Franks, as he in- 
vited the gentlemen to take a seat in 
the carriage already at the door. 

‘ Halloo, halloo, here you are Colon- 
el! Why major Armsted, old fellow, 
‘pon my word! saluted Grason, grasp- 
ing Armsted by the hand as they en- 
tered the porch. 

‘Judge Ballard! sir,’ said Arm- 
sted. 

‘ Just in time for dinner gentlemen ! 
Be seated,’ imvited he holding the 
Judge by the hand. Welcome tv Mis- 
sissippi sir! What’s up gentlemen? 

: We've come out to witness some 
rare sport the Colonel has been telling 
us about,’ replied the major. 

‘Blamed if I don’t think the Colonel 
will have.me advertised as a showman 

resently! I’ve got a queer animal 
fe Tl show him to you after din- 
ner,’ rejoined Grason: ‘Gentlemen, 
help yourself to brandy and water.’ 

Dinner over, the gentlemen walked 
into the pleasure grounds, in the rear 
ot the mansion. 

‘Nelse, where is Rube? Call him! 
said Grason to a slave lad, brother to 
the boy he sent for. 

Shortly there came forward, a sinall 
black boy about eleven years of age, 
thin visage, projecting upper teeth, ra- 
ther ghastly consumptive look, and em- 
aciated condition. The child trembled 
with fear as he approached the group. 

‘ Now gentlemen,’ said Grason, ‘ I’m 
going to show you a sight !’ having in 
his hand a long whip, the cracking of 
which he commenced, asa ring iaster 
in the circus. 


The child gave him a look never to 
be forgotten; a look beseeching mercy 
and compassion. But the decree was 
made, and though humanity quailed in 
dejected supplication before him, the 
command was imperative, with no liv- 
ing hand to stay the pending conse- 


Blake ; or, the Huts of America. 


quences. He must submit to his fate, 
and pass through the ordeal of train- 
ing. 
‘Wat maus gwine do wid me now ? 
I know wat maus gwine do,’ said this 
miserable child ; “he gwine make me 
see sights!’ when going down on his 
hands and feet, he commenced trotting 
around like an animal. 

‘Now gentlemen, look!’ said Gra- 
B0n ; | he'll whistle, sing songs, hymns, 
pray, swear like a trooper, laugh, and 
ery, all under the same state of teel- 
ings.’ 

With a peculiar swing of the whip, 
bringing the lash down upon a certain 
spot on the exposed skin, the whioie 
person being prepared for the purpose, 
the boy commenced to whistle almost 
likea thrush; another ent changed it to 
a song, another to a hymn, then a piti- 
ful prayer, when he gave utterance to 
oaths which would make a Chiristian 
shudder, after which he laughed out- 
right; then from the fullness of lis 
soul he cried: 

‘OQ, mauasa, I’s sick! Please stop 
little!) casting up gobs of hemor- 
rhave.* 


* This is a true Mississippi scene. 
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Franks stood looking on with unmov- 
ed muscles. Armsted stood aside 
whittling a stick; but when Ballard 
saw, at every cut the flesh turn open 
in gashes streaming down with gore» 
till at last in agony he appealed for 
mercy, he involuntary found his hand 
with a grasp on the whip, arresting its 
further application. 

‘Not quite a southerner yet Judge, if 
you can’t stand that ! said Franks on 
sceing him wiping away the tears. 

‘Gentlemen help yourself to brandy 
and water. The little negro don’t 
stand it nigh so well as formerly. He 
used to be a trump!’ 

‘ Well Colonel,’ said the Judge ; ‘as 
I have to leave for Jackson this even- 
ing, I suggest that we return to the 
city.’ 

The company now left Grason’s, 
Franks for the enjoyment of home, 
Ballard and Armsted for Jackson, and 
the poor boy Reuben from hemorrhage 
of the lungs, that evening left time for 
eternity. 
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A Statistical View 


OF THE COLORED POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES—FROM 1790 TO 1850 


We next proceed to consider the statistics of the free colored population of the Uni 
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The following statement, drawn from the 
last table, is of great significance. 


1840. 1850. Increase 
per ct 
Freee colored of slave states, 215.675 238 187 19.3.0 
Frea colored of free atates, 170 728 196 308 15 OL 
Whole free colored population, 366 303 435,495 1247 


It would seem clear, that the increase of 
the free colored in the fice states is nearly 
five per cent. greater than the increase of the 
free colored in the Slave States. 

The cause of this cannot be emigration from 
the slave to the free states, because the cul- 
ored population of Maryland, from which 
there has been most migration to the North 
and to Liberia, has actually increased beyond 
the averaze of even the Northern States, to 
wit 20.36 per cent. from 1840 to 1850, while 
the neighboring state of Virginia, the breeding 
state, par excellence, only gives 8.98 per cent. 
increase to her culored population. 

If we fur. her assume that there is no known 
reason why colored people free, should not 
procreate as rapidly as colored people en- 
slaved, in the same soil and cliinate, this five 
per cent. deticiency would increase to twenty 
per cent. deficiency. 

But adhering to the facts presented by the 
figures themselves, and assuming that fre 
colored people at the routh are as prolific as 
free colored people at the North, what has be- 
come of the five per ceat. of free culored pop- 
ulation at the South, between 1840 and 1850, 
amounting to 10 306 persons? We fear that 
most of them have been reduced back to sla- 
very. 

If thie be denied then another proposition 
must be admitted in regard to fre colored 
which we have shown to be true of enslaved 
colored, to wit, that the colder climate of the 
North, with free institutisns, is nore congenial 
to the increase of the black man than the 
warmer climate of the South with their de- 
pressing influences. 

But, it will be triumphantly asked, what 
becomes of the very small increase, and occa- 
sional decrease of the free colored popula- 
tion of New England, and of New York 1840 
to 1850 ? 

And also, if the slaves increase 30 per cent. 
while the free colored increase only 15 per 
cent., is not the condition of the furmer most 
favorable, or, indeed that meted out by Divine 
Providence for the black man ? 
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1st. In regard to New England, the entire 
colored population is only 23021 scattered 
over 8ix states, In New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, with a joint population of 1,238 colored 
persons, 'he decrease has been most dwelt up- 
on. This whole number in New England 
23.021, is too small and too scattered to be 
the subject of any reliable statistical conclu- 
sions, and especially does the small number 
dwelling in the states named lie open to this 
objection. It would be easy to offset the 
265.34 per cent. increase in Michigan, and 
243.24 per cent. increase in Wisconsin, of 
theic respective colored population, in all 
amounting to 3,218 against the decrease of 
New Hampshire, Connecticut and Vermont ; 
but he number itself is to» small for the ba- 
sis of an argument. Besides tne free colured 
people of New England, as farmers, have large- 
ly migrated west, or as seamen and Yankees 
have found or founded families in forcign 
ports. 

The ablest of modern statists, M. Quetelet,* 
considers «ne million of souls the sinallest 
number on which to build reliable statistics of 
the reproductive power of any population. 
Hence not only New England, as stated, or 
New York, but even the whole North has too 
small a free colored population to found relia- 
ble statistics of increase of population upon. 

The diminution of 1.91 per cent. of the col- 
ored population of the state of New York in 
1840—50 is from anerror in the census ta- 
ken. And this error was largest in the City 
of New York. 


Colored Population of City of New York: 


Census 1840 16,358 
do do 1850 13,815 
Decrease 2,543 


If we estimate the colored population of the 
City at both periods, we have population of 


State in 1840 33,669 
do do 1850 35 254 
Increase 1,585 


Which is equal to 4.71 per cent. or .62 per 
cent. greater than the increa-e of the whites 
in Vermont from 1830 to 1840. 

The State Census of City of NewzYork ta- 
ken in 1845, gave only 11,831 colored popula- 


* On Man, Edivburg Edition, p. 50. 
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tion. I showed at that time,* that there had | figures, the slaves are 20 per cent. worse off 


been only 2,445 deaths since 1840. and no 
marked emigration, and hence supposing there 
had not been a single birth, the population 
should then have been 13,913, or 2.032 more 
than the cen-us. I also evidenced cases where 
the census takers actually neglected to count 
more than one out of four colored families in 
the same house. 

But the next, perhaps the main question to 
be answered, is, how is it possible that the 
s'nves can jucrease at the rate of 30 per cent., 
while the free colored in the Fre States in- 
crease only 15 per cent. unless the slaves are 
better conditioned than the free. 

1st. It must be remembered that the in- 
crease of the slave popu'ation, is, to a large ex- 
tent, the increase in part of the whites who 
live in the Slave States, and beget children by 
slave mo here ; in this semi barbarous state of 
society all females, as soon as they arrive at 
the child-bearing aze, are rend ‘red yroduc- 
tive by the lust, or interest of their owners. 

20d. This very excessive increase in the 
number of the slave:, ia the severest proof of 
their mo<t abnormal condition ; fur statistic~ 
show that beyond a certain per cent., the in- 
crense is a measure of depressed condition. 
The following tab'e partly from Quetelet would 
show that 16 per cent. in ten years is about 
the ineasure of the best physical cundition yet 
known upon the earth. 


Countries. Tnerrase Increase 
Annual Decenial 
per cent. per cent 

Treland 2.45 245 

Hungary 2.4 24. 

Spain 1.66 16.6 

England 1.65 165 

Slaves of the 

U.S. of Am. 3.00 30.0 

Free Col’rd of 

Free States 1.50 15.0 
Free Col’rd of 
Slave States 10 10 0 


It will be seen that the most degraded and 
depressed of European pupulations, the Trish 
and Hungarians (‘he latter eerfs at the date of 
the table) increased the most rapidly; but 
neither of them increased so rapidly, and 
therefore neither could have been in a con¢i- 
tion so depressed as the slaves of our Slave 
States. If the matter could be expressed in 


*N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 30, 1845. 
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a weakened population. 


than the [rish. Events have transpired since 


Quetelet wrote, to show that the increase of 


the Irish, excessive in itself, and the conse- 


quence of their depr ssed condition, met with 
a sudden check, and actual decrcase from 1841 


to 1845, which was the necessary result of the 


very feeble materials of which this excessive 
increase was made up. 


In like manner, and from the same causes, 


our slave population, mav meet a check in 
its 
tween 1820 and 40, amvunting to 7 per eent. 


increase; the diminished increase be- 
was doubtless an indication that way. 

It is plain why an excessive increase marks 
The real meacure of 


the strength of a people, is the proportion of 


them who actually can contribute to the gen- 
eral welfare. A nation of infants would per- 
ish from inherent feebleness; and a nation 
which most nearly approaches infancy, that is, 
which hus fewest adults, is of course relative- 


ly feebler than another nation with double 


the population of adults. Taking the age of 
15 years as the dividing line between infancy 


and adult age, Quetelet constructed the fol- 


lowing table. 
Gt Brit’n. Irel'd Fag. Belgium. U. States, 


1821, 3821. 18-9, 1830 
Relow 15 yeara, 4241 41-6 SAF 882 £498. 
Above 16 years, 6°68.6 6895561058  66¢8 6515 3 
Retioaslisto 1.26 143 167 200 2.24. 


By a similar calculation, I find the following 
results in our census of 1850. ° 


White-. Free colored. 
Relow 15 years of age. §,002 815 171 181 seen 
Above 16 yeara of age, 11,650,283 263,414 1,748 539 
Ratio a8 oat to 1 $4 1 54 1.20 


Here we have a strong confirmation of the 
preceding table, for the s!.ve population, with 
the most excessive increase, is again by far 
most numerous under 15, (infancy) and there- 
fore most feeble ; the whites arc next stronger 
and the fre colured, in ;hysical condition aes 
actually hi:hest of the three cla:es, if there be 
any truth in figures. 

Notwithstanding all that has been dore, to 
write down the fre colored people, then, in 
the way of statistics, they do occupy the most 
normal, and therefore the most permanent po- 
sition of any portion of the American people ; 
8) far from the race dying out, they bid fair 
to outlive all the others. And this superiori- 
in their position physically, is the secret of 
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their ability to withstand the oppressions eve- 
ry where heaped upon them. They have en- 
dured the shock of American hate, and the 
deadlier collision of the Irish emigration, and 
now stand superior to both; fur the reason, 
that though few in number they are rightly 
and justly put together, and present in their 
Statistical make up, irrefragable proof of their 
unity with the race which has done and is 
doing so much to isolate them. 

Another proof ia contained in these figures, 
of the costliness of Slavery. Had the slaves 
been free, and in the same number as at pres- 
ent, instead of 1,748,539 above 15,there would 
be 1,941,887, that is to say 193,348 more 
adults; estimating them at $600 each, their 
additional money value to the South would be 
$116,008,800. 

Slaves set free, in the British West Indies, 
by the Census taken in 1844, increased at the 
enormous rate of 34 per cent. in ten years 
ending at that date (N. Y. Herald, Nov. 13th, 
1845). Emancipation ended in an expansion 
of population, the most enormous on record, 
for they were not increased by immigration. 

Taking into consideration, the increase of 
the Slave population in the Southern States, it 
would seem that the cessation of the Slave 
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Trade was in fact a matter of self preserva- 
tion on the part of the whites at the South. 
Had the Slave Trade continued until 1850, in- 
creasing with the incveased facilities of trans- 
portation, the slave population would now ex- 
ceed seven millions, and there is no earthly 
power nor forecast that could have prevented 
that trial of strength between the bondman 
and his oppressor which the aspect of to-day 
seems to hold up as the only solution to the 
slave problem. And even now, should the 
South and its abetters be fool hardy enough 
to renew the slave trade for the peopling of 
new slave territory, the heart of ‘our people’ 
should beat high, for the day of our deliverance 
is at hand. 


Nore. The remainder of this paper will be 
devoted to the special statistics of the free col- 
ored population in the various states; their 
employments, their real and personal estate. 
Any facts on this subject which may be in 
possession of the readers of our Magazine, will 
be thankfully received by the publisher, and 
fully acknowledged in the paper when pub- 
lished. Such may be mailed to address of 
Publisher, Thomas Hamilton, 48 Beekman St., 
New York City. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY JAMES M’ 


Two circumstances are remarkable in the di- | 
cussions which have stirred the public mind in 
regard to the Dred Scott decision. One is, 
that the statement by Judge Taney, of what 
he believes to have been a prevalent opinion 
seventy odd years ago, has been tortured into 
the authority ofa dictum,if not a decision of the 
present Supreme Court of the United States. 
This statement is, that ‘ negroes had no rights 
which white men were bound to respect.’ It is 
hardly necessary to say that Judge Taney did 
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not utter this sentence as his own opinion,much 
less the opinion of the Supreme Court, still less 
as the decision of the Supreme Court. Had 
the ceurt held such an opinion, they would 
have dismissed the case of Dred Scott, not for 
the reason which the Court gave, to wit; 
‘because’ he was aslave in the state of Mis- 
souri, according to the laws thereof, and there- 
fore not a citizen of the United States within 
the meaning of the Constitution’—no! they 
would have dismissed the case summarily, 


Citizenship. 


because Dred Scott was 3 ‘negro who had 


po rights which white men were bound to re- 


pect.’ 
The easy rapidity with which this atro- 
cious centiment passed from tongue to tongue, 


and the sudden possession which it took of 


the public mind, create any but hopeful feel- 
ing in regard to public virtue or integrity. The 
anaesthesia which suffered the black man’s 
rights to be swept away—as the public thought 
—by the sweep of a pen or the utterance of a 
sentence, will soon be so profound as to regard 
with equal indifference the abstraction of white 


men’s rights. Nay, does not the history of 


Kansas prove that such a state of apathy or 
indifference has already overtaken the public 
mind? ‘Our goods, but not our principles are 
for sale’ is a splendid apothegm—so long as 
any principles survive. 

The other circumstance alluded to bears a 
like relation to our actual position in the path 
of progress; it shows, that if we are fast, ac- 
tive and advancing, we are nevertheless—sup- 
erficial; more conversant with the small 
change of minute facts than with the weightier 
affairs of profound reflection. In the hurry to 
discuss the far famed opinion of Justice Taney, 
we have devoted all our time and attention, 
from Justice Curtis down to our New York 
Assembly men, to rebutting this opinion with 
facts; the broad principles which underlie the 
discussion, the high argument which should 
have stirred anew with refreshing influence the 
deep slumber of decided opinions on the rela- 
tion which individuals bear to the state, and 
the limits of the power of the judiciary to 
alter such relations, have not yet been, nor are 
they likely to be, reached—because, forsooth, 
only negroes are supposed to be coucerned. 
A good deal of sympathy has been poured out 
with pharisaic air, upon the poor disfranchised 
negro, while no ken has been sharp enough to 
discern that the whole body politic has receiv- 
ed a wound none the less deep, because unfelt. 
The public mind, swept and garnished from all 
living perception of justice and mercy became 
an easv possession to the seven who consti- 
tuted the working majority of the Supreme 
Court. 

Leaving to abler hands to discuss the broader 


bearings of this subject, we propose to exam- 
ine a single term—citizenship —on which, it 
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will readily be seen the whole question hangs. 
What is Citizenship ? 

Singularly enough this term is a species, of 
which language has not yet furnished the gen- 
eric term; clear proof, notwithstanding our 
boasted advance in all things, of our imperfect 
development in the matter of civil government. 
The relation which the individual bears to the 
state has no general expression in language. A 
subject expresses the relation of a person to 
a monarchical form of government; a cilizen 
expresses the relation of a person to an elec- 
tive form of government, that of a city, or & 
state. A citizen of London, may be a subject 
of the King of Great Britain. Louie 6th first 
granted in 1113 certain franchises which 
made the inhabitants of Nayon citizens; and 
Henry I. of England by similiar grant made 
the dwellers of London citizens thereof. There 
is really no difference between citizen and 
denizen, the latter being the Welsh radical 
having the force of the latin civis. 

As the Constitution of the Unit:d States 
does not define the word citizen,* the definition 
must be sought in the exact meaning of the 
word itself, altogether independently of the 
Constitution. Herein, after all, lies the great 
and only safeguard against the corruption or 
centralization which grow out.of a written con- 
stitution. Language, and words with their 
distinct meaning at the time of its adoption 
are the only record to which we can safely go 
back as a barrier against new and forced or 
false interpretations. 

Aristotle defines a citizen to be metochos 
kriseos kai arches, ‘a partner in the Legis- 
lative and judicial power.’ The chicf charac- 
teristics of citizens among the Athenians were 
good birth, hereditary transmis-ion of privile- 
ges, the possession of land and the performance 
of military service. So precious was the right 
of citizenship, that it required a vote of 6000 
citizens to admit s stranger to the rights of 


* The word citizen, as used in the Constitu- 
tion, did not bear the restricted sense applied 
to an inhabitant of a city possessing the fran- 
chises thereof; it bore the larger sense of the 
relation of the individual to the state of which 
that individual is an integral part. Our De- 
claration of Independence expressed this rela- 
tion in the words ‘ All men are created free 
and equal, and are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights,among which are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
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citizenship. Among the Spartans, the helots 
or slaves earned the rank of citizen by pur- 
chase, or by military service, more especially 
in the heavy army ranks. Emancipation at 
once conferred citizenship on the person em- 
ancipated. 

The word citizenship, however, of latin de- 
rivation, gathers its purport and exact mean- 
ing from the Roman Republic ; it originated 
and grew under the Romans. Regarded as 
the relation which the individual bears to the 
state, the word citizenship is worthy of a close 
and attentive study; a broad historical view 
of the general relation of individual and state is 
presented by Mr. Mill in his remarkable essay 
on Liberty as follows: 

‘The struggle between Liberty and Authority 
is the most conspicuous feature in the portions 
of history with which we are early familiar,* 
particularly that of Greece, Rome and England. 
But in old times this contest was between 
subjects, or some classes of subjects, and the 
government. By liberty was meant protection 
against the tyranny of political rulers. The 
rulers were conceived (except in some of the 
popular governments of Greece) as in necessar- 
ily antagonistic position to the people whom 
they ruled. They consisted of a governing 
One, or a governing tribe or caste, who derived 
their authority from inheritance or conquest, 
who, at all events did not venture, perhaps did 
not desire, to contest, whatever precautions 
might be taken against its oppressive exercise. 
Their power was regarded as necessary, but 


* Mr. Mrut here speaks of British youth. 
Young Americ», as instructed in the Ward 
Schools of the City of New York, and we fear 
throughout the land, is forced to cram, into 
the dates of every sanguinary conflict of the 
Revolution, the numbers slain, and the event 
of the battle; it is pitiful to hear school boys 
complain of their inability to remember these 
dates ; thus filling the young mind with the 
dates instead of the principles of the Revolu- 
tin, generally a hatred instead of a reverence 
for that great event. A School History, sound 
on the principles of liberty which lay at the 
root, and culminated in the result of the 
American Revolution, would be entirely too 
Anti-slavery to command the market. So the 
South not only buys our goods, but saps the 
principles of our youtb, and gains command of 
the next gencration. WiLLiam GoopELL owes 
it to the cause to write and print, a ‘ Constitu- 
tion of the United States with questions and 
answers for the use of school:.’ 
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also as highly dangerous; as a weapon which 
they might attempt to use against their sub- 
jects, no less than against external enemies. 
To prevent the weaker members of the com- 
munity from being preyed upon by innumer- 
able vultures, it was needful that there should 
be an animal of prey stronger than the rest» 
commissioned to keep them down. But as the 
King of vultures would be no less bent upon 
preying on the flock, than any of the minor 
harpies, it was indispensable to be in a per- 
petual attitude of defense against his beak and 
claws. The aim therefore, of patriots, was to 
set limits to the power which the ruler 
should be suffered to exercise over the com- 
munity ; and this limitation was what they 
meant by liberty. It was attempted in two 
ways. First, by obtaining a recognition of cer- 
tain immunities, called political liberty or rights: 
which it was to be regarded as a breach of 
duty in the ruler to infringe, and which if he 
did infringe specific resistance or general re- 
bellion was held to be justifiable. A second, 
and gencrally later expedient, was the estab- 
lishment of constitutional checks; by which 
the consent-of the community, or a body, of 
some sort, supposed to represent its interests, 
was made a necessary condition to some jof 
the more important acts of the governing power. 
To the first of these modes of limitation, the 
ruling power, in most European countries, was 
compelled, more or less, to submit. It was 
not so with the second ; and to attain this, or 
when already in some degree possessed, to at- 
tain it more completely became everywhere 
the principal object of the lovers of liberty. 
And so long as mankind was content to con- 
trol one enemy by another, and to be ruled by 
a master, on condition of being guaranteed 
more or less efficaciously against his tyranny, 
they did not carry their aspirations beyond 
this point. 

A time, however, came, in the progress of 
human affairs, when men ceased to think it a 
necessity of nature that their governors should 
be an independent power, opposed in interest 
to themselves. It appeared to them much bet- 
ter that the various magistrates of the State 
should be their tenants or delegates, revocable 
at their pleasure. By degrees this new de- 
mand for elective temporary rulers became the 
prominent object of the popular party, wheérev- 
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er any such party existed ; and superseded, to 
a considerable extent, the previous efforts to 
limit the power of rulers. That (it might 
seem) was a resource against rulers whose in- 
terests were habitually opposed to those of 
the people. What was now wanted was, that 
the rulers should be identified with the peo- 
ple ; that their interest and will should be the 
interest and will of the nation. The nation did 
not need to be protected against its own will. 
Their power was but the nation’s own power, 
concentrated, and in a form convenient for ex- 
ercise. This mode of thought, or rather per- 
haps of feeling, was common among .the last 
generation of European liberalism. Those 
who admit avy limit to what a government 
may do, except in the case of such govern- 
ments as they think ought not to exist, stand 
out as brilliant exceptions among the political 
thinkers of the Continent.’ (Introduction, pp. 


9—11.) 
To return to the meaning of the word Citizen 


under Roman law ; the citizen of Rome, at first 
the actual dweller in that city, was subsequent- 
ly the individual member cf that state, residing 
in Italy, and finally in the provinces ; certain 
rights were always reserved to the actual dwel- 
lers in Rome, but the term citizen with its es- 
sential rights was applied even to foreign towns, 


Monicipta. 
The Roman Citizen had two classes of 


rights, the private rights Ivs Quiritium, and 
the public rights Ius Crvitatis. As none of 
these rights could be exercised by any but Ro- 
man citizens, the possession of all or any of 
them constituted citizenship on the part of the 
individual holding them. And once a Roman 
Citizen, the individual could not by ary pro- 


cess be deprived of citizenship,* against his 
own will. If the rights of a citizen were taken 


from any one either by way of punishment or 
for any other cause, some fiction always took 
place. Thus, when citizens were banished, 
they did not expel them by force, but their 
goods were confiscated, and themselves were 
forbidden the use of fire and water, (iis igne 
et aqua interdictum est) which obliged them 
to repair to some foreign place. 

The Jus Quiririum or private rights of Ro- 
man citizens, were 1. Jus Libertatis, the right 
of liberty ; 2. Jus Gentilitatis et Familiae, the 
right of family ; 3. Jus Connubii, the right of 


* Cicero pro Dom. 29, 30, pro Caccin, 33, 
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marriage ; 4. Jus Patrium, the right of a fa- 
ther ; 5. Jus Dominii Legitimi, the right of 
legal property ; 6. Jus Testamenti et Haeredi- 
tatis, the right of making a will and of succeed- 
to an inheritance ; 7. Jus Tutelae, the right of 
tutelage or wardship. 

Let us take a glance at these private rights 
of Roman citizens, and make a cumparigon of 
them with the rights enjoyed by the blacks 
of the United States. 

Ist. Jus Libertatis, the ‘right of liberty.’ 
This included ‘liberty from the power of mas- 
ters, (dominorum) from the severity of magis- 
trates, the cruelty of creditors, and the inso- 
lence of more powerful citizens. 

The free blacks, in all the free states, and in 
the slave states (except where prohibited by 
statute law) have ever enjoyed this right, and 
their mode of redress, when wronged, in regard 
to it, are the same as that guaranteed to other 
citizens. 

2nd. Jus GENTILITATIS ET FamitiaE; ‘ the 
right of family’ is especially proscribed in 
Art. 1, Sec. IX, clause 7, of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

3rd. Jus Connusit; ‘the right of marriage.’ 
No Roman citizen was permitted to marry a 
slave, barbarian, or a foreigner, unless by per- 
mission of the people.* ‘Connvusrum’ est mat- 
rimonium inter cives ; inter servos autem, aut in- 
ter civem et peregrinae condjtionis homium — 
non est Conubjum, sed ContuserNium.f By 
the laws of the Decemvirj intermarriages be- 
tween the Patricians and Plebeians were pro- 
hibited, just as in Massachusetts, intermar- 
riages between whites and blacks were prohib- 
ited, but this restriction did not, in Rome, des- 
troy the citizenship of the plebeian, neither 
could it in Massachusetts, as Judge Taney 
affirms destroy the citizenship of the negro. 
This restriction was soon abolished in Rome.} 
as has been done in Massachusetts. 

4th. Jus Patrium ; ‘the right of a father.’ 
Children, under Roman law, were the absolute 
slaves of their parents, (citizens) who pos- 
sessed even the power of putting them to 
death. And the form of setting children free 
from this rule was very similar to that of 
emancipating a slave. The father signified, 


* Liv. XXXVIIL 36. 
t Boeth. in Cic. Top. 4. 
t Liv. 4, 6. 
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before a competent magistrate, with the con- 
sent of hisson, that he freed him from his 
power by saying, ‘ Hunc sui Juris esse patior, 
meaque manu milto.’ The same usage obtains 
in the United States, where the father (wheth- 
er white or black) is free, and owns the mo- 
ther of the child. The free blacks have the 
same parental rights which the common law 
gives to white citizens. 

5th. Jus Domini Lecitimr; ‘the right of 
property.’ The right to hold and convey real es- 
tate has ever been enjoyed by the free blacks in 
these United States, except in a few of the 
slave states where it has been withheld by 
special statute. In some if not all the states, 
ALIENS do not enjoy this right, except by spe- 
cial statute. 

Cth. Jus TestaMENTH ET HakERDITATIS; 
‘the right of making a will and of succeed- 
ing to an inheritance.’ None but Roman citi- 
zens (sui juris) could make a will, or be wit- 
nesses to a testament, or inherit any thing by 
tcstament.* The free blacks throughout the 
United States enjoy this right except in some 
of the slave states, where inhibited by statute 
law, the prohibition in most instances relating 
to the case only where the testator is white. 

7th. Ius TUTELAE ; ‘ the right of tutelage or 
wardship.’ Any father of a family might 
leave whom he pleased as guardians [tutores] 
to his children.t This right is also enjoyed 
by the free blacks of the United States, with 
exceptions similar to those just mentioned. 

We will next look at the Pusiic RicuTs oF 
Roman citizens. These were Jus Census, 
Militiae, Tributorum, Suffragit Honorum, et 
Sacrorum. 

Ist. Jus Census; ‘ the right of census.’ Two 
inogistrates were first ereated A. U. 312, for 
taking an account of the number of the people, 
and the value of their fortunes; (censuj, agendo) 
whence they were called Censores. And this 
account was taken for the basis of taxes. Oth- 
er duties pertained to the office, but these on- 
Ir relate to the United States, and therefore 
come within our present subject. Not only the 
frve blacks, bat even the staves of the United 
States are included among those to whom the 
Constitution extends the Jus Crnsus; for all 
are enumerated as the basis of Representation, 


* Cic. pro Arch. 5. Dom. 32. 
{ Liv. 1. 34. 
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and, if need be of taxation.* Among the Ro- 
mans, slaves as well as aliens were excluded 
from the Jus Census. 

2. Jus Mizitiae; ‘the right of serving in 
the army.’ The Constitution having Art. I, 
Sec. 8, Clause 16, delegated to Congress the 
organization and regulation of the army, Con- 
gress has restricted the militia and regular ar- 
my of the United States to free, able-bodied, 
white citizens; aliens however are enlisted, 
and have fought most of our battles. In sev- 
eral of the states, however, colored men were 
enlisted in the war of 1812. In Charleston, 
South Carolina, there was a company of col- 
ored men called the ‘ Browns,’ in whick Mr. 
John Mitchel, late of the city of New York 
was a subaitern. In Virginia, in 1777, during 
the Revolution, in an Act fur regulating and 
disciplining the militia, (Statutes at large, Vol. 
IX, p. 267.) it had been enacted that ‘for 
forming the “ citizens” of this commonwealth 
into a militia’—‘ all free male persons between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty’—‘shall by the 
commanding officer of the county in which 
they reside, be enrolled or formed into com- 
panies’—‘ the free mulattoes in said companies 
to be employed as drummers, fifers and pio- 
neers ;’ and a subsequent provision was made 
(Same, p. 280) enlisting free negroas for actual 
service. 

3. Jus. TrisutorumM ; ‘ the rjght to be taxed’ 
is of course equally enjoyed by the free blacks 
in all the States of the Union: it is a mark 


* They (the framers of the Constitution) had 
not then thought that taxation on all the im- 
ported goods was to be regarded as a blessing. 
On the contrary they expected that the ex- 
penses of government would be defrayed by 
direct taxation. Then it became an impor- 
tant question, How shall taxation be appointed 
among the people? ‘Why,’ said men of the 
North, ‘ according to population ; and let eve- 
ry body white and black be enumerated.’ 
‘No,’ replied the South, ‘for here are our 
Southern slaves who do not produce as much 
as your Jaborers. We ought not to be taxed 
according to population.’ And not only was 
there a compromise made on this subject, but 
they were ready to have their representation 
diminished by two fifths of their slaves, which, 
was not much thought of at the time, inas- 
much as they obtained as a recompense what 
was esteemed by them as a great boon, name- 
ly, the taxation also in proportion to their 
numbers, omitting two fifths of their slaves. 
(Memoirs, speeches, and writings of Robert 
Rantoul, Jr., p. 738°) 
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of citizenship which the slave States have 
showered upon their free blacks with a most 
liberal hand. 

4. Jus. Surrracir; ‘the right of voting.’ 
In a majority of the States at the time of the 
adoption of the Coustitutution, free blacks ex- 
ercised the right to vote, and were therefore 
intitled to that right in a majority of the 
states, including Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. 

5. Jus. Honorum ; ‘the right to hold office,’ 
although they have held but few public 
offices, there is no legal reason why a free 
black may not hold any office in many of the 
States, none why he may not become Presi- 
of the United States. 

Jus. Sacrorum ; ‘the right to minister in 
sacred things.’ This right is enjoyed by the, 
f-ee blacks throughout the United States, 
under certain restrictions, in the slave States, 
looking to the possibility of an insurrection 
from this source. 

Such are the rights which were attached to 
citizenship among the Romans. Such are the 
rights which constitute citizenship as express- 
ed in the Constitution of the United States, 
because, in the absence of any definition of the 
word in that Constitution, the word must bear 
the meaning which language itself attaches to 
it under like circumstances, to wit, when it 
expresses the relation of the individual to the 
gencral government. Asin Roman polity, the 
possession of any one of these rights consti- 
tuted the possessor a citizen of the Republic, 
s0 it might be safely argued, that in these 
United States, the possession of any one of 
these rights confer citizenship on the posses- 
sor. For example, according to Justinian, a 
man emancipated became free as his emanci- 
pator, that is a citizen, immediately. Accor- 
ding to Cicero,* when a slave was enrolled in 
the census (by consent of his master,) he be- 
came free, that is a citizen. Hence, when the 
framers of the Constitution, nearly alf of 
them slaveholders, ordained tha enrollment 
of slaves (if they were slaves, who were men- 
tioned in the three fifths clause) in the census, 
actually manumitted them and gave them the 
right of citizenship. 

But in regard to the free blacks of the 
United States, there need be no interposing 


*Cjc. Caecin. 34.599. 
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inferences. Their right to citizenship is demon- 
strated as clearly as the meaning of the word 
itself. Enjoying cach one, enjoying all tho 
rights which constitute citizenship, they mu-t 
be citizens of the United States. Their rights 
to citizenship of the United States is based 
upon a firmer foundation than legislative pre- 
cedents, or judicial decisions, it is based upon 
the very meaning and definition of term citi- 
zen; and in order to impeach that ri-ht it 
will be necessary to blot out from hietury 
the annals of lofty Rome, to erase from lan- 
guage the word citizen, and to efface from hu- 
man polity the relation which the individual 
bears to the State, in a republic. The fre 
blacks are citizens of the United States, uuder 
the Constitution thereof: it is, for us, a most 
excellent Constitution, ‘ a better one,’ as Fred- 
erick Douglas has well said ‘than wuld be 
framed by a Convention held to-day in the 
United States.’ But whatever evil the framers 
of to-day might do, they could not deprive 
free blacks of citizenship. Such deprivation is 
not in the nature of things. The frauers of 
the Constitution, like they who supcrin- 
tended, or rather witnessed the growth of 
and ideas of citizenship in Rome, could no 
more help admitting freed men to citizenship 
than could the bee with his hexagonal eye ‘en- 
ses, avoid building a hexagonal cell. 

Relying upon this basis for our claims to 
citizenship, we blacks may smile at the Dd 
Scott decision, and the varions rulings of the 
minions of silaveholders, who hold fur 
the time, the Executive power of the General 
Government. We can safely bide our timc: 
we must enforce a full acknowledgment of our 
rights in the free States, and thus ootain a 
stand point from which we can put in practice 
the glorious princip'!es, which, whether utter- 
ed by Robespierre or Gerrit Smith, point out 
in living light our path of duty. 

‘1. Les hommes de tous les pays sont freres, 
et les differents Peuples o’entr’aider selon leur 
pouvoir comme les citoyens du meme Etat.--— 
2. Celui qui opprime une Nation se declare 
Vennimi de toutes.—3. Ceux qui font la quer- 
re a’ un Peuple pour arreter les progres 
la liberti et les droits de Vhomme do- 
ivent etre poursuivis par tous, non com- 
me des ennemies ordinaires, mais com- 
me des assassins et des brigands rebelles.~ 
—4. Les Rois, les Aristocrats, les Ty 
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rans (including slaveholders and their abettors) 
quets qui’ls socent, sont des esclaves revoltes 
contre le Souverain de la terre, qui est le Goure 
hnmain, et contre le Legislateur de 1’Univers, 
qui est la Nature.’ (Debates in Con. Hist. de 
la Rev., France, par M. Cabet. Tome III. 
p. 461.) 

Note. Professor Woolsey in the New 
Englander for August, 1857, in his able re- 
view of the Classical quotations in Judge 
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Daniel’s opinion on the Dred Scott case seems 
hardly clear in one point. The term ‘ngenu- 
us not only meant ‘ the child of freed persons, 
as the professor states, it was more especially 
applied to those who having been free born, 
(engenuj) and subsequently reduced to slavery 
by sale, (from the father) or otherwise, were 
finally emancipated: an ingenuus therefore 
was afrce born emancipted slave, a libertinus 
a slave-born emancipated slave. 


he Geacher aud bis Pupil. 


BY WILLIAM J. WILSON. 


Scene. School room, echool in session. 
Dramatie Pereonz: 


Teacher. 
Pupil. 


A bachelor rising thirty. 
A beautiful girl of sixteen. 


I see that curling and high arched brow, 
‘““Scold thee ?” aye that I will, 
Pouting I see thee still, 
Thou jade! I know that thou art laughing now ! 


Silence! hush! nor dare one word to mutter! 
If it were e’er so gentle, 
(I speak in tone parental,) 

Do not thy very softest whisper utter. 


I know that startled trembling all a hoax, 
Thou pert and eaucy thing ! 
I'll make thy fine ears ring, 

V’ll pretermit thy silly, taunting jokes. 


‘Whip thee ?” aye that I will-and whip thee well, 
Thy chettering tongue now hold! 
There—there—1 will no further scold, 

How down those lovely cheeks the hot tears fell! 


How quickly changed ? nay, nay, come hither child 
Tis with kindness I would rule, 
Severity‘s the erring fool, 

Who harms the tender or excites the wild. 


What ? trembling yet and shy ? nay, do not fear, 
Sure, sure, I’ll harm thee not, 
My gentlest, thine’s a better lot, 

So raise those azure eyes with radiant cheer ! 


Cheer up! then, there now thou canst go. Retain 
I pray within thy heart, 
Not the unpleasant part, 

That’s past. The other let remain. 
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Effects of Emanctpation m Samaica. 


BY ROBERT CAMPBELL. 


It will be remembered by all who 
have examined the British Abolition 
Act that though it nominally institut- 
ed immediate treedom, yet at the op- 
tion of the local governments of the 
several islands it permitted what is 
known as the Apprenticeship Sys- 
tem. 

After alluding to the justice of em- 
ancipation and of compensation to the 
owners, this act declares the expedien- 
cy of some measure to secure the in- 
dustry and good conduct of the manu- 
mitted slaves for a limited period. To 
effect this it divided the slaves whose 
names were at the passage of the act 
registered, into predials and non-pre- 
dials. The first, comprising such as 
were engaged in agriculture, were to 
serve their owners as apprentices until 
1840 ; the second, comprising all other 
slaves over six years of age were to 
serve until 1838. It was of course 
provided, that though the people 
should continue in servitude, yet their 
condition should be as much as possi- 
ble ameliorated; and special magis- 
trates were appoined by the British 

overnment to enforce the provisions of 
the law. But many of these men 
were coon found in open complicity 
with the planters; others again hav- 
ing a desire to do justice were still in- 
efficient, lacking force of character. 
The few others able and determined 
to do justly, were, through the devi- 
ces of the planters kept in the dark re- 
specting the real condition of their ap- 
prentices, who themselves deemed it 
wise to bear their grievances in silence, 
since otherwise they but aggravated 
them. 

In Jamaica and some of the other 
islands this system was adopted. 
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Nothing could be more shortsighted 
and conducive to the rnin which has 
overtaken so great a proportion of the 
late slaveholding class of Jamaica. 
Knowing that their power and author- 
ity must soon cease, they determined 
to make ‘*e most of it while it lasted, 
and hence they made the yoke far 
more galling. The laborers were at a 
loss to recognize in what their new 
freedom consisted. They had now to 
endure wrongs to which they were 
hitherto strangers, even the law being 
construed sgainst them. 

The wiser portion of the slavehold- 
ing community began however to per- 
ceive to what consequences the practice 
of the planters would lead, and with 
the view of averting them as much 
as possible, and also of conciliating 
the dissatisfied laborers, began to dis- 
cuss the practicability of curtailing the 
period of apprenticeship. 

Finally, measures to this end were 
adopted, so that on the Ist of Angust 
1838, four years after the passage of 
the act, the whole slave population of 
Jamaica was made legally free. But 
the measure came too late. Reforma- 
tion could not be effected so sndden- 
Bie men inured to the office of slave 

riving. The majority seemed deter- 
mined that the freedom of the black 
man should avail him in his labor no 
more than his slavery, hence so far 
from mitigating his condition, new and 
more grievous burthens were imposed. 
In short a sort of infatuation seemed to 
have seized every one, making good 
the adage that ‘he whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad.’ 
The peasantry were as much abused as 
before, and redress was equally want- 
ing. Their wages scarcely enabled 


them to live as well as when they were 
slaves. Jor houses which they Jad 
themselves built.and which they con- 
sequently regarded as their own, they 
were each required to give one day’s 
labor every week, for rent. A result 
of this was that large families had to 
pay a most exorbitant rent. Those 
who dared to complain were driven 
from their homes, their huts demolish- 
ed or burnt, and their cocoanut and 
other fruit trees ruthlessly hewn down. 
In short, the condition of the unfor- 
tunate laborers was indeed worse than 
that of slaves. They had their friends 
however, and those friends nobly came 
forward to aid them. Land was pur- 
chased and distributed in lots to those 
who gave promise eventually to pay 
their cost. They aided also in erect- 
ing suitable dwellings on them. The-in- 
tention of this was to render the la- 
borers only so far independent of 
their previous masters as to be able to 
choose their employers, working al- 
ways to the best advantage. But it 
had an effect somewhat different. The 
laborers soon found that by the cultiva- 
tion of only a few feet of land,they could 
procure for themselves and families 
tar more of the comforts of life than 
is afforded by the 12 or 18 cents per 
day which the sugar estates were wil- 
ling to pay fur their labor, and hence 
whenever any of them could raise a 
few dollars, his first care was to invest 
itin land. Thus in a short time, the 
estates began to be denuded of labor- 
ers, and what is called the ruin of Ja- 
maica began. But which of you placed 
in the position of these people would 
not have done thie sane 

It is convenient for the proprietors 
and overseers of West Indian estates 
to ascribe the reaction of their own folly 
to the indolence of the negro, and 
their statements are too readily believ- 
ed in this country, where everything 
prejudicial to the black man is eagerly 
seized to sustain the almost univer- 
sally prevailing slavery. But let 
America be warned. That slavery even 
here shall cease is as certain as the ex- 
istence of the God of justice. And al- 
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though this nation of chureh-going 
atheists may refuse to recognize it, yet 
it shall not be delayed. 

To make up for the deficiency of la- 
bor thus created, Cuolies from Madras 
and Calcutta were imported into the 
island, but they soon too became as 
Wise, and as soon as possible left the 
estates to their inevitable fate. More 
recently Chinamen were imported for 
the sane end, and it is already evi- 
dent that they will not suit. The con- 
sequence is that in many localities one 
would travel through sugar estates 
which were in times past considered 
flourishing, but are now abandoned, 
and asa Southern editor expresses it, 
are §slumbering ino rank and wild 
luxuriance’ while in other localities 
you would travel for many miles more 
and see the lots of the peasantry in 
good cultivation and producing abund- 
antly such things as are commonly 
consumed on the island. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that while the causes above alluded to 
had much influence in effecting the 
overthrow of the pro-slavery planters 
of Jamaica, yet absenteeism and _ reck- 
less extravagance had already so far 
succeeded in encumbering the estates 
with heavy mortgages and debts as_ to 
create even before emancipation a 
very earnest cry of ruin. Again the 
same cry was heard, and not without 
cause when the duty on sugar in the 
British market was equalized, thereby 
bringing into direct competition free 
and slave produced sugars. 

Most of those who have interested 
themselves in this question have view- 
ed it in a partial light. They have seen 
the ruin of the planters but the cor- 
responding success and elevation of 
the laborer is disregarded. I assert 
from the utmost familiarity with the 
circumstances that in proportion as the 
curse of slavery hangs like an incubus 
on the neck of the oppressor, so the 
blessings of liberty have attended the 
path of the innocent. 

The laborer now enjoys comforts to 
which he was before a stranger. His 
house is well furnished; he afford, 
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his substance to the wayfaring man ;| There are of course two interests 
his children are spared from the field [involved in the question of emanci- 
for the school; his sabbath is a day of'} pation, that of the master and that of 
rest, and when the labors of the day |the slave, the proprietor and the la- 
close he can recline beneath his own | borer. Many, particularly in America, 
vine and fig tree, none daring to make /and they not confined to the enemies 
him afraid. of the negro, scem to entertain the 
But I would not have it concluded {opinion that the welfare of the black 
from what has been said that there are |man and the success of his master are 
no prosperous sugar estates in the coun- !indissolubly connected, and that any 
try, orthat the negro refuses to work |indication of failure in the latter im- 
for his former master under every cir-;plies the worse consequences to the 
cumstance. |former, and hence the retribution of 
Whenever the newly emancipated 'heaven—the ruin of the slave-owner is 
slaves were wisely and fairly treated, |taken for the ruin of Jamaica. 
whenever they could perceive a dif-}| Jamaica is not ruined. Things are 
ference between slavery and freedom, | but reversed. Those beautiful and 
they have generally continued to work extensive estates shall soon be purg- 
for their original masters. This is so'ed. The chains and whips, and sighs 
on the majority of the estates that are of the desponding bondman, and the 
now cultivated profitably. Of course ‘tears of his anguish and blood-drops of 
individuals from every one of them his heart and life are still upon them. 
have occasionally left to better their; When they are purified, and the 
fortunes having before them numerous. walls of their dungeon with the last 
successful examples; but the mass have remnant of oppression shall crumble 
continued in such cases to labor within and decay, then shall they be made 
sight of the graves of their fathers. to yield as of old their rich and golden 
This is also the case to a great extent harvests. 
in some of the other islands, particu-) Ail that is now wanting for the per- 
larly in Antigua and Barbadoes, where fect development of the innumerable 
the planters foresecing some of the resources which are commanded by the 
consequences of adopting the appren-: peasantry of Jamaica, is that direc- 
ticeship system, concluded either to ‘tion to their enterprise which might 
dispense with it at once, or to shorten | be afforded by san and observation 
the term considerably. In these in- ofthe means which have contributed 
stances gratitude entirely obliterated ,to the progress of other nations; and 
from the mind of the slave all re-| when shat point is obtained, she will 
membrance of his past sufferings, and , doubtless resume the position in wealth 
he readily complied with every fair; and enterprise which she once filled, 
offer of renumeration.* with this difference however, that 
whereas her first prosperity grew out 
* A gentleman now residing at Philadelphia, | Of injustice and wrong—her last will 
anative of Barbadoes, assured me that large jarise from the honest industry of her 
fortunes have accrued to many possessors of once oppressed but now avenged peo- 
land in Barbadoes in consequence of the price |) e 
of land having risen, in many ca:es to more than a 
double its former value. The exports of the 
staple products of the country have greatly in- | By pursuing a conciliatory course—by doing 
creased. likewise. I was asked recently by {justice as at Barbadoes, the result would be 
one of that class called conservative, what T}sreatly to their own advantage and perhaps 
think would be the effect of emancipating the | to the advantage of the laborers. The conse- 
entire slave population of this country. The {quence of the other course is sufficiently il- 
answer is supplied by the state of things in lustrated in the context. In no case however, 
Jamaica on the one hand, and Barbadoes on | can the negro suffer materially. His wrongs 
the other. Jn other words it is just what,the | are with the Omnipotent, and shall be redress- 
slaveholders themselves would make it. ed. 
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4S Good Pabit Recommended. 


BY BARAH M. DOUGLASS. 


The importance of storing the mem- 
ory of children early with scripture 
truths, has so impressed some teachers 
as to lead them to require their pupils 
to commit a portion of the sacred vol- 
ume daily. 

The holy scriptures, so beautiful in 
their simplicity, would always com- 
mend themselves to the taste of the 
young if judiciously selected, and pro- 
perly presented. F amiliarizing child- 
ren with the inspired record is object- 
ed to by many, from the idea that 
their minds are not sufficiently devel- 
oped to understand it. 

This objection may be made to all 
their studies, for they do in fact, under- 
stand but little of what they commit. 
Learning a portion daily from the 
scriptures of truth would be like the 
reception of seed into good ground, 
which might lie a long while  dor- 
mant, covered over with youthful fol- 
lies, but in due time would, neverthe- 
less, spring up and bear fruit abund- 
antly. Their minds being thus tilled 
with the precious promises of scripture, 
with its monitions and counsels, they 
would find them not only a strength 
and refuge in the hour of temptation 
and trial, but a light to guide their 
feet into the paths of virtue and recti- 
tnde. Nor would the benefit of such a 
course be confined to themselves, 
alone, they might be favored to min- 
ister to the wants of others. A text 
drawn from the store house of mem- 


A teacher whose habit it was to 
have her pupils repeat a portion of 
scripture, vay day before the bus- 
iness of the school began, went one 
morning into her schevol room with a 
heavy heart. She had been unjustly 
charged with hardness and selfishness. 
and she felt cast down and ‘sore 
afraid.’ Her little flock gathered 
around her with bright faces and kind 
salutations, but she could not welcome 
them with her usual cheerfulness. 
She sat down at her desk and drew 
her bible towards her, but before she 
opened it, her mind was arrested by 
the language—‘ Thou God see’st me,’ 
spoken in the ear of her soul, by that 
‘still small voice’ which speaks as 
never man spoke. Yes, she replied, 
softly and inwardly, ‘ Zhou dost see 
me just as Lam, to thee I lift up my 
sorrowful soul.’ 

She read a portion from the sacred 
volume and then bowed her head upon 
her hands and wept freely. After a tew 
minutes of sweet and impressive sil- 
ence, a little girl repeated with charm- 
ing clearness of voice, and correctness 
of intonation, ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled, ye believe in God, believe al- 
so in me. Let not your heart be 
troubled neither let it be afraid.’ The 
teacher raised her head as the com- 
forting message fell upon her ear, 
her heart grew light, she wiped away 
her tears, and her face brightened 
with faith in the Eternal Goodness. 


ory and repeated in the hearing of|Throngh all that long weary summer 
suine sorrow stricken one, might prove|day she labored in the strength of 


‘a word spoken in season,’ binding Hi 
a broken heart and imparting strength 
where there is no might. 
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those gracious words, handed to her 
in her hour of need by one of the 


youngest of her little company. 
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H Bedietw of Slabery and the Slave Grade, 


BY J. W. C. PENNINGTON. 


Concluded. 


When men once consent to be un- 
just, they lose at the same instant 
with their virtue, a considerable por- 
tion of that sense of shame, which, till 
then had been found a successful pro- 
tector against the allies of vice. Such 
was the situation of the despotic sov- 
ereigns of Africa, and such 13 the situ- 
ation of some of the Slave-holders in 
a land, the first article of whose na- 
tional creed we have quoted before. 
The severity of masters or managers, 
to their slaves, which is considered 
only as common discipline, is attend- 
ed with bad effects. It enables them 
to behold instances of cruelty without 
commiseration, and to be guilty of 
them without remorse. Hence those 
many acts of deliberate mutilation that 
have taken place on the slightest oc- 
casions; hence too, those many acts 
of inferior, though shocking barbarity, 
that have taken place without any oc- 
casion at all; the very slitting of cars 
has been considered as an operation, 
so perfectly devoid of pain, as to have 
been performed for no other reason 
than that for which a brand is set up- 
on cattle, as @ mark of property. As 
an instance of this, we mention the 
case of a boy, who having received 
six slaves as a present from his father, 
immediately slit their ears, and for the 
following reason, that as his father was 
a whimsical man, he might claim them 
again unless they were marked. But 
this is not the only effect which this 
severity produces, for while it hardens 
their hearts and makes thein insensi- 


tures, it begets a turn for wanton cru- 
elty. Asa proof of this, we quote a 
case mentioned by Thomas Clarkson, 
where ingenuity had been exerted in 
contriving a mode of torture. ‘An 
iron coffin with holes in it, was kept 
by a certain colonist as an auxiliary 
to the lash. In this the poor victim 
was inclosed, and placed sufticiently 
near a fire to occasion extreme pain, 
and consequently shrieks and groans, 
until the revenge of the master was 
satiated, without any other inconve- 
nience on his than a temporary 
suspension of the slave's labor. Had 
he been flogged to death, or his limbs 
mutilated, the interest of the brutal 
tyrant would have suffered a morc ir- 
reparable loss.’ Such then is the sit- 
uation of the African slaves, they 
may be beaten and tortured at discre- 
tion ; scarcely are their heads reclined, 
scarcely have their bodies a respite 
from the labor of the day, but they 
are summoned to renew their sorrows, 
and in this manner they go on from 
year to year, ina state of low -st de- 
gradation, without the possibility of 
redress, without a hope that their sit- 
uation will be changed, unless death 
should terminate the scene. 

We have no means of knowing what 
number of slaves are yearly exported 
from Africa, at the present day ; the 
annual exportation in the year 1786, 
Mr. Clark says was estimatcd at one 
hundred thousand, two thirds of whom 
were exported by British merchants 
alone—and as it is beliey ed by com 


ble to the misery of their fellow crea- petent judges that not on e slJave in 
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hundred of the numbers introduced 
into the European colonies was fur- 
nished by crimes and war, it follows 
that the slave trade was responsible 
for ninety nine out of every hundred 
slaves whom it supplied. This is 
an immense number, but it is easily 
to becredited, whenwereflect that thou- 
sands were employed for the purpose 
of stealing the unwary, and that these 
diabolical practices were in force at 
the distance of a thonsand miles from 
the factories on the coast. This sla- 
very and commerce in slaves, which 
had continued in Europe for so long a 
time, and was practiced there at so 
late a period as that, which succeed- 
ed the grand revolutions of the west- 
ern world, began, as the northern na- 
tions were settled in their conquests, 
to decline, and, on their full establish- 
ment, were abolished. A difference 
of opinion has arisen respecting the 
cause of their abolition, some having 
asserted, that they were the necessa- 
ry consequences of the feudal system, 
while others, superior both in number 
and argument, have maintained that 
they were the natural effects of chiis- 
tianity. In this latter opinion we co- 
incide—Christianity teaches that all 
men were originally equal; that the 
Deity is no respecter of persons, and 
that as all men were to give an ac- 
count of their actions hereafter, it was 
necessary that they should be free. 
But there is a positive proof that 
Christianity was the only cause of the 
suppression of slavery, for the great- 
est part of the charters which were 
granted for the freedom of slaves, 
were granted ‘for the love of God, 
and the good of their soul,’ they were 
founded, in fact, on religious consid- 
erations, ‘that they might procure 
the favor of the Deity, which they 
conceived themselves to have forteit- 
ed, by the subjugation of those whom 
they fonnd to be the objects of the di- 
vine benevo.erce and attention equal- 
ly with themselves ;’ now the precepts 
of Christianity are unchangable, and 
their appeal to the heart of man is 
uniform and perpetual. Old England 
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has responded to this appeal, end 
washed her hands of the foul stain of 
slavery, and so has Mew England, 
and so has the State of New Vouk 
but what of the Southern States of 
the Union? However united for 
some political purposes, they are di- 
vided on this subject; and yet they 
all profess to be under the influence 
of Christianity—it reminds us of the 
story of an itinerant player who an- 
nounced the play of ZZamlet, with the 
part of Hamlet left out. So it would 
really seem that in the Slave States, 
it was Christianity with the part of 
Christian left out. We shall not har- 
row your feelings by any recital of 
the miseries of the slaves during their 
passage from their native land to their 
colonial destination—most people have 
heard of the horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, and no description in words 
could adequately depict it. We 
therefore pass on to notice some of 
the reasons or arguments by which 
the advocates of slavery attempt to 
justify the system, and here we desire 
to be understood as speaking of Afri- 
can or negro slavery. The slave- 
holder does not murder his horse, on 
which he only rides; he does not mu- 
tilate his cow, which only affords him 
her milk ; he does not torture the dog, 
which is but a partial servant of his 
pleasures, but these unfortunate men, 
his slaves, fron whom he derives his 
very pleasures and his fortune, he tor- 
tures, mutilates, murders at discre- 
tion. By what arguments do they de- 
fend their conduct? They say that a 
great part of their savage treatment 
consists in punishment for real offen- 
ces, and frequently for such offences, 
as all civilized nations have concurred 
in punishing. The first charge that 
they exhibit against them is specific, 
it 1s that of theft. But how much 
rather ought they to blush who re- 
duce them to the necessity, how much 
rather ought they to be considered as 
robbers who cause these unfortunate 
people to be stolen! and how much 
greater is their crime who are robbers 
of human liberty! The next charge 
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which they exhibit against them is 
general, it is that of rebellion ; a crime 
of such a latitude that they can impose 
it upon almost every action, and of 
such a nature, that they always annex 
to it the most excruciating pain. But 
what a contradiction is this to common 
sense! Have the wretched Africans 
formally resigned their freedom? 
Have the slave-holders, the recezvers 
of stolen goods, any other claim than 
that of force? If then the slaves are 
their subjects, their masters violate 
the laws of government by making 
them unhappy; but if they are not 
their subjects, then, even if they 
should resist their proceedings, they 
are not rebellious. Again, what ex- 
cuse do the slaveholders make for that 
daily unmerited severity, which they 
consider as common discipline? Oh! 
they say that the Africans are vicious; 
that they are allof them 7l-disposed, 
and that severity is necessary. But 
can they be well-disposed to their oe 
pressors? Have Foe been brought 
up, as their tyrannical masters have, 
under the influence of that precept 
which teaches us to love our enemies / 
It is well known that in their own 
country, they were just, generous, 
hospitable; qualites which all the 
African historians allow them emi- 
nently to possess. If then they are 
vicious, they must have contracted 
many of their vices from their mas- 
ters, and as to their own native vices, 
if any have been imported with them, 
are they not amiable, when compared 
with those of their Christian oppres- 
sors? We have no doubt that the 
domestic-bred slaves are of a worse 
type than the imported ones, because 
they have had the corrupting influ- 
ence of their masters’ bad example 
before their eyes from their birth ; 
but perhaps on this point, the Zon. 
Mr. Wise of Virginia can enlighten 
us. We come now to that other sys- 
tem of reasoning, which is always ap- 
plied, when the former is confuted ; 
‘that the Africans are an inferior 
link of the chain of nature, and are 
made for slavery.’ 
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This assertion is proved by two ar- 
guments, the first of which is the al- 
leged wnferiority of their capacities. 
Now, if it be true that they appear to 
have no parts, that they appear to be 
void of understanding ; is this wonder- 
ful, when the recezvers depress their 
senses by hunger? Is it wonderful, 
when by incessant labor, the continual 
application of the lash, and the most 
inhuman treatment that imagination 
can devise, their genius is over- 
whelmed and hindered from break- 
ing forth? No, their abilities are con- 
founded by the severity of their servi- 
tude; for as a spark of fire, if crushed 
by too great a weight of incumbent 
fuel, cannot be blown into a flame, 
but suddenly a so the human 
mind, if depressed by rigorous servi- 
tude, cannot be excited to a display of 
those faculties, which might otherwise 
have shown with the brightest lustre. 
Such then is the nature of this servi- 
tude, that it can hardly be expected to 
find in those who undergo it, even the 
glimpse of genius. Now if to these 
considerations, we add that the wretch- 
ed Africans are torn from their coun- 
try in a state of nature, and that, in 
general, as long as their slavery con- 
tinues, every obstacle is placed in the 
way of their improvement, there will 
be a sufficient answer to any argu- 
ment that may be drawn from the in- 
feriority of their capacities. In their 
own country, where they should be 
first contemplated, it might be ex- 
pected that the prospect would be un- 
favorable. They are mostly in an un- 
cultivated state ; their powers of mind 
are limited to few objects; their 
ideas are consequently few. It a 
pears, however, that they follow the 
same mode of life, and exercise the 
same arts, as the ancestors of those 
very Europeans or Anglo-Amcricans, 
who boast of their great superiority, 
are described to have done in the 
same uncultivated state. This is 
shown by all the histories of those 
who have visited the African conti- 
nent, and written from their own in- 
spection. Let us now follow them to 
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their destination of slavery. They 
are carricd thither in the unfavorable 
situation described; and here it is ob- 
served, that though their abilities can- 


not be estimated high, from a want of 


cultivation, they are yet various, and 
that they vary in proportion as the na- 
tion, from which they have been 
brought, has advanced more or less 
in the scale of social life. This obser- 
vation, which is so frequently made, 
is of great importance; for if their 
abilities expand in proportion to the 


improvement of their state, it is a 


clear indication, that if they were 
equally improved, they would be 
equally ingenious. When they are 
put to any of the mechanical arts, 
they do not discover any want of in- 
genuity ; they attain them in as short 
g time as the Europeans, and arrive 
at a degree of excellence equal to 
that of their teachers. With respect 
to the liberal arts, their proficiency is 
certainly less, but not less in propor- 


tion to their time and oppor unity of 
1 


study ; not less, because they are less 
capable of attaining them, but be- 
cause they have seldom or ever an 
opportunity of learning them at all. 
It is yet surprising that their talents 
appear, even in some of these scien- 
ces, in which they are totally unin- 
structed. Their abilities in music are 
such as to have been generally no- 
ticed. They play frequently upon a 
variety of instruments without any 
other assistance than their own inge- 
nuity. We have already shown that 
some of them, at least, possess a tal- 


ent fer poetry. The following lines I 


are by an imported African girl, at 

the ave of nineteen, and ten years at- 

ter she was brought from her native 

country. The subject is, 

‘IMAGINATION.’ 

Now here, now there, the -: ving fancy flies, 

Till some lov’d object strikes her wand’ring 
eyes, 

Whose silken fetters all the senses bind, 

And soft captivity involves the mind. 

Imagination ! who can sing thy force, 

Or who describe the swiftness of thy course ? 
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Soaring through air to find the bright abode, 

Th’ empyreal palace of the thund’ring God, 

We on thy pinions can surpass the wind, 

And leave the rolling universe behind ; 

From star to star the mental optics rove, 

Measure the skies, and range the realms above. 

There in one view, we grasp the mighty whole, 

Or with new worlds amaze th’ unbounded 
soul.’ 


The second argument, by which it 
is attempted to be proved ‘that the 
Africans were an inferior link in the 
chain of nature, and are designed for 
slavery,’ is drawn from colour, and 
from those other marks, which distin- 
Ae them from the inhabitants of 

urope. Did time permit, we could 

rove from indisputable evidences, 
ee Scriptural and historical, its ut- 
ter fallacy and futility. As it is, we 
must contine ourselves to a few brief 
observations. Must we conclude that 
one specics is inferior to another, and 
that the inferiority depends upon 
their colour, or their features, or their 


form? No, we must consult the anal- 


ogy of nature, and the conclusion will 
be this: ‘that as she tempered the 
bodies of the different species of men 
in a different degree, to enable them 
to endure the respective climates of 
their habitation, so she gave them a 
variety of colour and appearance with 
a like benevolent design.’ Indeed, it 
is impossible that such an argument 
can stand, even in the eye of common 
sense; for if you admit the form of 
men as a justification of slavery, you 
may subjugate your own brother; if 
eatures, then you must quarrel with 
all the world; if colour, where are 
you to stop? It is evident, that if 
you travel from the equator to the 
northern pole, you will find a regular 
gradation of colour from black to 
white. Now if you can justly take 
him for your slave who is of the deep- 
est dye, what hinders you from ta- 
king him also, who uy differs from 
the former but by a shade. Thus you 
may proceed, taking each in a regu- 
lar succession, to the poles. We have 
y od reason to suppose that the com- 
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plexion of Noah and his sons, from 
whom the world were descended, was 
the same as that which is peculiar to 
the country in which they dwelt. 
This, by euch a mode of decision, 
will be found a dark olive, a beau- 
tiful colour, and a just medium be- 
tween white and black. That this 
was the primitive colour, is highly 
pone from the observations that 
iave been made; and, if admitted, 
will afford a valuable lesson to the 
European and Anglo-American to be 
cautious how they deride those of the 
opposite complexion, as there is great 
reason to presume that the purest 
white rs as far removed from the 
rimitive colour as the deepest black. 
he grand colours discernible in man- 
kind, (between which are many oS 
are olive, white, brown, copper an 
black ; olive being the parent colour, 
as wo assume. 

While on the subject of colour, we 
will mention an interesting fact as we 
read it in the New York ‘ Indepen- 
dent,’ of the 22nd. of January, 1856. 
The Rev. Dr. Livingstone, who is 
lately returned to England, after an 
absence of 17 years spent in Central 
Africa, says that the name of Einglish- 
men was not known in the region 
where he was, but when he described 
to them who he was, whence he came, 
and showed them not his white face— 
for rw was blacker than a coal—but 
his white chest and arms, those men 
of Central Africa exclaimed, ‘ Oh, we 
know whoin you are. You belong to 
that tribe that loves the black man!’ 
Now, in this case, what becomes of 
the argument of colour as an indica- 
tion of inferior intellect, was his*coun- 
tenance the less intelligent, was his 
brain the less intellectual because it 
was covered with a dark skin; if the 
good Doctor had had the whole of his 
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person ga a to the same influence 
as that which operated on his face, 
would he have become ‘an tnferior 
link in the chain of nature, and jit 
ae Sor slavery ?? 

here are those who uphold slavery 
on the negative ground that it is not 
forbidden in Holy-writ. On this 
point, we shall content ourselves with 


dnoting a passage from the late Dr. 
Jhanning. 


‘Christianity is not a system of precise leg- 
islation, marking out, with literal exactness 
every thing to be done, and every thing to be 
avoided, but an inculcation of broad principles, 
which it entrusts to individuals and to society 
to be applied according to their best diecrc- 
tion. No argument therefore in favor of a 
practice, can be adduced from the fact, that it 
is not explicitly reprobated in the New Testa- 
ment. For example, Christianity went forth 
into communities, where multitudes were held 
in slavery, and all ranks were ground and op- 
p «seed by despotism ; abuses on which the 
spirit of our religion frowns as sternly as on 
any which can be named. Yet Christianity 
did not command the master to free his slaves, 
or the despot to descend from his absolute 
throne, but satisfied itself with proclaiming 
sublime tr ths in regard to God’s paternal 
character and administration, and broad and 
generous principles of action ; leaving to these 
the work of breaking every yoke and chain by 
a gradual, inward, irresistable influence, and of 
asserting the essential equality and unaliena- 
ble rights of the whole human race.’ 


We should have been glad, if time 
had allowed, to have said more on 
the subject of colour, in refutation of 
the argument, (if it deserved to be dig- 
nified by that name,) founded on it, in 
defence of Slavery, but we shall hope 
to do so on some future occasion, for 
we are in possession of abundant ma- 
terial; at present we close. 
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®Our Greatest Want, 


BY FRANCES ELLEN WATKINS. 


Leading ideas impress themselves upon 
commuuitics and countrics. A thought is 
evolved and thrown out among the masses, 
they receive it and it becomes _inter- 
woven with their mental and moral life—if the 
thought be good the receivers are benefited, 
and helped onward to the truer life; if it is not, 
the reception of the idea is adetriment. A 
few earnest thinkers, and workers in- 
fuse into the mind of Great Britain, a senti- 
ment of human brotherhood. The hue and 
cry of opposition is raised against it. Avarice 


and cupidity oppose it, bnt the great heart of 


the people throbs for it. A healthy public 
opinion dashes and surges against the British 
throne, the idea gains ground and progresses till 
hundreds of thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren arise, redeemed from bondage, and freed 
from chains, and the nation gains moral pow- 
er by the act. Visions of dominion, proud 
dreams of conquest fill the sonl of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and he infuses them into the 
mind of France, and the peace of Europe is 
invaded. His bloodstained armies dazzled 
and misled, follow him through carnage and 
blood, to shake earth’s proudest kingdoms to 
their base, and the march of a true progres- 
sion is stayed by ariver of blood. In Amer- 
ica, where public opinion exerts such a sway, 
a leading 1s success. The politician who 
chooses for his candidate not the best man but 
the most available one.—The money getter, 
who virtually says let memake money, though 
I coin it from blood and extract it from tears— 
The minister, who stoops from his high position 
to the slave power, and in a word all who bar- 
ter principle for expediency, the true and 
right for the available and convenient, are 
worshipers at the shrine of success. And we, 
or at least some of us, upon whose faculties the 
rust of centuries has lain, are beginning to 
awake and worbit at the same altar, and 
bow to the idols. The ideaif I understand it 
aright, that is interweaving itself with our 
thoughts, is that the greatest need of our peo- 
ple at present is money, and that as money is 
a symbol of power, the possession of it will 
in for us the rights which power and pre- 
judice now deny us.—And it may be true that 
the richer we are the nearer we are to social 
and political equality; but somehow, (and I 
may not fully comprehend the idea,) it does 
not seem to me that money, as little as we 
osseas of it, is our greatest want. Neither 
oI think that the possession of intelligence 
and talent is our greatest want. If I under- 
stand our greatest wants aright they strike 
deeper than any want that gold or know- 
ledge can supply. We want more soul, a 
hi her cultivation of all our spiritual faculties. 
e need more unselfishness, earnestness 
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and integrity. Our greatest need isnot gold 
or silver, talent or genius, but true men and 
true women. We have millions of our race 
in the prison house of elavery, but have wo 
hie a single Moses in freedom. And if we 
ad who among us would be led by him? 
I like the character of Moses. He is the 
first disunionist we read of in the Jewish 
Scriptures. The magnificence of Pharaoh’s 
throne loomed up before his vision, its oriental 
splendors glittered before his eyes; but he 
turned fro n them all and chose rather to suf- 
fer with the enslaved, than rejoice with the 
free. He would have no union with the slave 
power of Egypt. When we have a race of 
men whom this blood stained government can- 
not tempt or flatter, who would aternly refuse 
every office in the nation’s gift, from a presi- 
dent down to a tide-waiter, until she shook 
her hands from complicity in the guilt of cra- 
dle plundering and man stealing, then for us 
the foundations of an historic character will 
have been laid. We need men and women 
whose hearts are the homes of a high and lofty 
enthusiasm, and a noble devotion to the cause 
of emancipation, who are ready and willing to 
lay time, talent and money on the altar of uni- 
versal freedom. We have money among us, 
but how much of it is spent to bring deliver- 
ance to our captive brethren? Are our weal- 
thiest men the most liberal sustainers of the 
Anti-slavery enterprise? Or does the bare 
fact of their having money, really help mould 
public opinion and reverse ite sentiments ? We 
need what money cannot buy and what afflu- 
ence is too begrarly to purchase. Earnest, 
self sacrificing souls that will stamp themselves 
not only on the present but the future. Let 
us not then defer all our noble opportunities 
till we get rich. And here I am, not aiming to 
enlist a faratical crusade against the de-ire for 
riches, but I do protest against chaining down 
the soul, with its Heaven endowed faculties 
and God given attributes to the one idea of get- 
tiug money as stcpping into power oreven gain- 
ing our rights in common with others. The 
respect that is only bought by gold is not 
worth much. It is no honor to shake hands 
politically with men who whip women and 
steal babies. If this government has no call 
for our services, no aim for your children, we 
have the greater need of them to build up 
a true manhood and womanhood four ourselves. 
The important lesson we should learn and be 
able to teach, is how to make every gift, 
whether gold or talent, fortune or genius 
subserve the cause of crushed humanity an 
carry out the greatest idea of the present 
age, the glorious idea of buman brotherhood. 
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A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES, AND CUBA. 


BY M. RB. 


DELANY. 


(COPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HENRY AT LARGE. 


On leaving the plantation carrying 
them hanging upon his arm, thrown 
across his shoulders, and in his hands 
Henry had a bridle, halter, blanket, 
girt, and horsewhip, the emblems of a 
faithful servant in discharge of his 
master’s business. 

By shrewdhess and discretion such 
was his management as he passed 
along, that he could tell the name of 
each place and proprietor, long before 
he reached them. Beingascholar, he 
caretully kept a record of the planta- 
tions he had passed, that when accost- 
ed by a white, as an overseer or patrol, 
he invariably pretended to belong to 
a back estate, in search of his master’s 
race horse. If crossing a field, he was 
taking a near cut; but if met in a 
wood, the animal was in the forest, as 
being a great leaper no fence could 
debar him, though the forest was fenc- 
ed and posted. The blanket a substi- 
tute for a saddle, was in reality carried 
for a bed. 

With speed unfaltering and spirits un- 
flinchiny, his first great strive was to 
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reach the Red River, to escape from 
his own state as quickly as possible 
Proceeding on in the direction of the 
Red River country, he met with no ob- 
struction, except in one instance, when 
he left his assailant quietly upon the 
earth. A few days after an inquest 
was held upon the body of a deceased 
overseer—verdict of the Jury, ‘ By 
hands unknown.’ 

On approaching the river, after 
crossing a number of streams, as the 
Yazoo, Ouchita, and such, he was 
brought to sad reflections. A dread 
came over him, difficulties lie before 
him, dangers stood staring him in the 
face at every stephetook. Here for the 
first time since his maturity of manhood 
responsibilities rose up in a shape of 
which he had no conception. A mighty 
undertaking, such as had never before 
been ventured upon, and the duty de- 
volving upon him, was too much for 
a slave with no other aid than the 
aspirations of his soul panting for lib- 
erty. Reflecting upon the peacefal 
hours he once enjoyed as a professin 
Christian, and the distance whick 
slavery had driven him from its peace- 
ful portals, here in the wilderness, de- 
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termining to renew his faith and de- 
pendence upon Divine aid, when falling 
upon his knees, he opened his heart to 
God, as a tenement of the Holy Spirit. 

‘Arm of the Lord awake! renew 
my faith, contirm my hope, perfect me 
inlove. Give strength, give courage, 
que and protect my parkway, and 

irect me in my course!’ Springin 
to his feet as if a weight had fallen 
from him, he stood up a new man. 

The river is narrow, the water red 
as if colored by iron rust, the channel 
winding. Beyond this river lies his 
hopes, the broad plains of Louisiana 
with a hundred thousand bondsmen, 
seeming anxiously to await him. 

Standing upon a high bank of the 
stream, contemplating his mission, a 
feeling of humbleness, and a sensibil- 
ity of unworthiness impressed him, 
and that religious sentiment which 
once gave comfort to his soul now in- 
spiring anew his breast, Henry raised 
in solemn tones amidst the lonely 
wilderness : 


©Could I but climb where Moses stcod, 
And view the landscape o’er ; 
Not Jordan’s streams, nor death’s cold flood, 
Could drive me from the shore! 


To the right of where he stood was 
a cove, formed by the washing of the 
stream at high water, which ran quite 
into the thicket, into which the sun 
shone through a space among the high 
trees. 

While thus standing and contem- 
plating his position, the water being 
too deep to wade, and on account of 
numerious sharks and alligators, too 
dangerous to swim, his atteniion was 
attracted by the sound of a steamer 
coming up the channel. Running in- 
to the cove to shield himself, a singu- 
lar noise disturbed him, when to his 
terror he found himself amidst a 
squad of huge alligators, which sought 
the advantages of the sunshine. 

His first impulse was to surrender 
himself to his fate and be devoured, 
asin the rear and either side, the 
bank was perpendicular, escape being 
impossible except by the way he en- 
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tered, to do which would have expos- 
ed him to the view of the boat, which 
could not have been avoided. Mean- 
time the frightful animals were craw]- 
ing over and among each other, at a 
fearful rate. 

Seizing the fragment of a limb which 
lay in the cove, beating upon the 
ground and yelling like a madman, 
giving them all possible space, the 
beasts were frightened at such a rate, 
that they reacned the water in less 
time than [lenry reached the bank. 
Receding into the forest, he thus es- 
caped the observation of the passing 
steamer, his escape serving to strength- 
en his fate in a renewed determina- 
tion of spiritual dependence. 

While gazing upon the stream in 
solemn redection for Divine aid to di- 
rect him, logs came floating down, 
which suggested a proximity to the 
raft with which sections of that stream 
is filled, when going but a short dis- 
tance up, he crossed in safety to the 
Louisiana side. His faith was now ful- 
ly established, and thenceforth, Henry 
was full of hope and confident of suc- 
cess. 

Reaching Alexandria with no ob- 
struction, his first secret meeting was 
held in the hut of aunt Dilly. Here 
he found them all ready for an issue. 

‘Andis you chile? said the old 
woman, stooping with age, sitting on 
a low stool in the chimney corner ; ‘dis 
many day, [heahn on yeh!’ though 
Henry had just entered on his mission. 
From Alexandria he passed repidly 
on to Latuer’s making no immediate 
stops, prefering to organize at the 
more prominent places. 

This is a mulatto planter, said to 
have come from the isle of Guada- 
loupe. Riding down the road upon a 
pony at a quick gallop, was a mulatto 
youth a son of the planter, an old 
black man on foot keeping close to 
the horse’s heels. 

‘Whose boy are you?’ enquried 
the young mulatto, who had just dis- 
mounted, the old servant holding his 
pony. 

‘Tm in search of master’s race horse.’ 
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‘What is your name?’ farther en- 
quired the young mulatto. 

‘ Gilbert sir.’ 

‘What do you want ?’ 

‘T am hungry sir.’ 

‘Dolly,’ said he to an old black 
woman at the woodpile; ‘show this 
man into the negro quarter, and give 
him somethirg to eat; give hima cup 
of milk. Do you lke milk my 
man ? 

‘Yes sir, I have no choice when 
hungry ; anything will do.’ 

: Da is sone neal but claubah, maus 
Eugene,’ replied the old cook. 

‘Give him that,’ said the young 
master. ‘ You people like that kind 
of stuff I believe; our negroes like 
it.’ 

‘Yes sir,’ replied Henry, when the 
the lad left. 

‘God knows’e needn’ talk "bout wat 
we po’ black folks cat,case da don’ ghin 
us nothin’ else but dat an’ caun bread.’ 
muttered the old woman. 

‘Dont they treat you well, aunty ? 
enquired Henry, 

‘God on’y knows my chile, wat we 
euffeh.’ 

‘Who was that old man who ran 
behind your master’s horse ¢ 

‘Dat Nathan, my husban’,’ 

‘Do they treat him well, aunty ? 

‘No chile. wus an’ any dog, da beat 
im foh little an nothin’.’ 

‘Ts uncle Nathan religious ? 

‘Yes chile ole man an’ I’s been 
sahvin’ God dig many day, fo yeh 
baun! Wen any on’em in de house 
git sick, den da sen foh ‘uncle Nathan’ 
come pray foh dem; ‘uncle Nathaw 
mighty good den !’ 

‘Do you know that the Latuers are 
colored people ? 

‘Yes, hile: God bless yeli soul yes! 
Case huh mammy ony dead two-three 
ychs, an’ she black as me.’ 

‘How did they treat her?’ 

‘Not berry well ;she nus da childen; 
an eat in a house arter all done.’ 

©What did Latuer’s children cal! 
her? 

‘Dacall huh ‘mammy,’ same like 
wite folks childen call de nus.’ 
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‘Can you tell me aunty why they 
treat you people so badly, knowing 
themselves to be colored, and some of 
the slaves related to them ? 

‘God bless yeh hunny, de wite 
folks, dese plantehs make’em s0; da 
run heah, an’ tell ’em da mus’n treat 
deh niggelis, well, case da spile ’em.’ 

‘Do the white planters frequently 
visit here ? 

‘Yes, hunny, yes, da heah some on 
"em all de time eatin’ an’ drinkin’ 
long wid de old man; da on’y tryin’ 
git wat little ’e got, dat all! Da ’tend 
to be great frien’ de ole man; but 
laws a massy hunny, I doh mine dese 
wite folks no howl’ 

‘ Does your master ever go to their 
houses and eat With them ? 

‘Yes chile, some time’e go, but den 
half on ’eim got nothin’ fit to eat; da hab 
fat poke an’ bean, caun cake an’ sich 
like, dat all da got, some on ’em.’ 

‘ Does Mr. Latuer give them better 
at his table ? 

‘Laws hunny, yes; yes’n deed 
chile? °E got mutton—some time 
whole sheep mos’—fowl, pig, an’ 
ebery tum ting a nuddeh, ’e got so 
much ting dah, I haudly know wat 
cook fus.’ 

‘Do the white planters associate 
with the family of Latuer ? 

‘One on ’em,ten’e coatin de dah- 
ta; I dont recon ’e gwine hab heh. 
Da cah fool long wid “[oyeh’s gals dat 
way. 

Whose girls, Metoyers ? 

‘Yes chile.’ 

‘ Do you mean the wealthy planters 
of that name ? 

‘Dat same chile.’ 

‘Well, I want to understand you: 
You don’t mean to say that they are 
colored people.’ 

‘Yes, hunny, yes; da good culed 
tolks any body. Some five-six boys’ 
an five-six gals on ‘em ; da all rich. 

‘How do they treat their slaves ? 

‘Da boys all mighty haud maustas, 
da gals all mighty good ; salivants all 
like em.’ 

‘You seem to understand these 
people very well aunty. Now please 
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tell me what kind of masters there are 
generally in the Red river country.’ 

‘Haud ’nough chile, haud ’nough, 
God on’y knows!’ 

‘Do the colored masters treat theirs 
generally worse than the whites ? 

‘No hunny, bout da same.’ 

‘That’s just what I want to know. 
What are the usual allowances for 
slaves ? 

‘Da ’low de fiel’ han’ two suit a 
yeah foh umin one long linen coat,* 
mnake suit, an’ foh man, pantaloon an’ 
jacket.’ 

* How about eating ? 

‘ Half peck meal ah day foh family 
uh fo! 

‘What about weekly privileges? 
Do you have Saturday to yourselves ? 


‘Laud hunny, no! no chile, no! Da 
do’n ’low us no time, ’tall. Da ’low 
us ebery uddeh Sunday wash ouh 
close ; dat all de time we git.’ 

‘Then you don’t get to sell anything 
for yourselves ? 

‘No, hunny, no? Da don’ ’low pig, 
chicken, tucky, goose, bean, pea, tateh, 
nothin’ else.’ 

‘Well aunty, ’'m glad to meet you, 
and as evening’s drawing nigh, I must 
see your husband a little, then go.’ 

‘God bless yeh chile whah ebeh 
veh go! Yeh ain’ arteh no race-hos, 
dat yeh aint. 

‘You got something to eat my man, 
did youn?’ enquired the lad Eugene, 
at the conclusion of hie interview with 
uncle Nathan. 

‘I did sir, and feasted well!’ repli- 
ed Henry in conclusion ; ‘Good bye!’ 
and he left for the next plantation 
suited to his objects. 

‘God bless de baby ! said old aunt 
Dolly as uncle Nathan entered the hut, 
referring to Henry. 

‘Ah, chile! replied the old man 
with tears in his eyes ;‘my yealis has 
healin dis day !’ 


* Coat—a term used by slaves for frock. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


FLEETING SHADOWS. 


In high spirits Henry left the planta- 
tion of Latuer, after sowing seeds from 
which in due season, he anticipated an 
abundant harvest. He found the old 
man Nathan all that could be desired, 
and equal to the task of propagating the 
scheme. His soul swelled with exul- 
tation on receiving the tidings, declar- 
ing that though nearly eighty years of 
age, he never felt before an implied 
meaning, in the promise of the Lord. 

‘Now Laud! with uplifted hand ex- 
claimed he at the conclusion of the in- 
terview ; ‘my eyes has seen, and meh 
yeahs heahn, an’ now Laud! I’s will- 
in’ to stan’ still an’ see dy salvation !’ 

On went Henry to Metoyers, visiting 
the places of four brothers, having ta- 
ken those of the white planters inter- 
vening, all without detection or sus- 
picion of being a stranger. 

Stopping among the people of Col. 
Hopkins at Grantico summit, here as 
at Latuer's and all intermediate places 
he found the people patiently looking 
fora promised redemption. Here a 
pet female slave, Silva, espied him 
and gave the alarm that a strange 
black was lurking among the negro 
quarters, which compelled him to re- 
tirement sooner than intended. 

Among the people of Dickson at 
Pine Blutf, he found the best of spir- 
its. There was Newman, a young 
slave man born without arms, who was 
ready any moment for a strike. 

* How could you fight ? said Henry ; 
‘you have no arms!” 

‘Iam compelled to pick with my 
toes, a hundred mound of cotton a 
day,* and I can sit on a stool and 
touch off a cannon!’ said this prom- 
ising young man whose heart pan- 
ted with an unsuppressed throb for lib- 


erty. 
Hecley'a Harrison’s, and Hickman’s 
slaves, were fearfully and pitiably de- 


* At the age of thirteen his daily task was 
36 lbs. with his toes. This fact was received 
from the master by the writer. 
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jected. Much effort was required to 
effect a seclusion, and more to stimu- 
late them to action. The continual 
dread ‘ that maus wont let us !? seemed 
as immovably fixed as the words were 
constantly repeated ; and it was noc 
until an occasion for an another sub- 
ject of inquest in the person of a pest 
of an aid black slave man, that an or- 
ganization was effected. 

Approaching Crane’s on Little Riv- 
er, ihe slaves were returning from the 
field to the gin. Many being females 
some of whom were very handsome, 
had just emptied their baskets. So lit- 
tle slotting had they, and so loosely 
hung the tattered fragments about 
them, that they covered themselves 
behind the large empty baskets tilted 
over on the side, to shield their person 
from exposure. 

The overseer engaged in another di- 
rection, the master absent, and the 
family at the great house, a good op- 
portunity presented for an inspection 
of affairs. 

‘How do you do young woman ? 
saluted Henry. 

‘How de do sir!’ replied a sprightly, 
comely young mulatto girl, who stood 
behind her basket with not three yards 
of cloth in the tattered relic of the 
only A Slabs she had on. 

‘Who owns this place ? 

‘Mr. Crane sir,’ she politely replied 
with a smile. 

‘ How many slaves has he?’ 

‘I don’o some say five ’a six hunded.’ 

‘ Do they all work on this place ? 

‘No sir, he got two-three places.’ 

‘How many on this place ?? 

‘Oveh a hundred an’ fifty.’ 

‘What allowances have you?’ 

‘None sir.’ 

‘ What ! no Saturday to yourselves? 

© No sir.’ 

‘They allow you Sundays, I sup- 
pose.’ 

F : No sir, we work all day ev'ry Sun- 
ay. 
Yow late do you work?’ 

‘Till we can’ see to pick no mo’ cot- 
ton ; but w’en its moon light, we pick 
till ten o’clock at night.’ 
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‘What time do you get to wash 
your clothes ? 

‘None sir ; da on’y “low us one suit 
ev'ry New Yehs day,* an’ us gals 
take it off every Satady night attah 
de men all gone to bed and wash it 
fah Sunday. 

uo do you want clean clothes 
on Sunday, if you have to work on 
that day 

‘It’s de Laud’s day, an’ we wa 
to be clean, and we feel betteh.’ 

‘How do the men do for clean 
clothes ? 

‘We wash de men’s clothes afteh 
da go to bed.’ 

‘And you say you are only allowed 
one suit @ year Now young woman ; 
I don’t know your name but—’ 

‘Nancy, sir.’ 

‘Well Nancy, speak plainly, and 
dont be backward ; what does your 
one suit consist of ? 

‘A frock sir, made out er coarse tow 
linen.’ 

‘Only one piece, and no under 
clothes at all? 

‘Dat’s all sir ! replied she modestly 
looking down and drawing the basket 
which sufficiently screened her, still 
closer to her person. 

‘Is that which you have on a sain- 
ae of the goods your clothes are made 
0 
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‘ Yes sir, dis is da kine.’ 

‘I would like to see some other of 
your girls.’ 

‘Stop sir, I go call Susan! when 
ee up, and drawing around and 

efore her, a surplus of the back sec- 
tion, the only remaining sound rem- 
nant of the narrow tattered garment 
that she wore, off she ran behind the 
gin, where lay in the sun, a number of 
irls to rest themselves during their 
our of § spell.’ 

‘Susan!’ she exclaimed rather loud- 
ly ; ‘I do’n want you gals!’ she pleas- 
antly admonished, as the wholetwelve 
or fifteen rose from their resting place, 
and came hurriedly around the build- 


* Some Red River planters do not allow 
their slaves but one suit a year. 
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ing, Nancy ar sanin the lead. 
They instinctively as did Nancy, drew 
their garments around and about 
them, on coming in sight of the stran- 

er. Standing on the outside of the 
fence, Henry politely bowed as they 
approached. 

* Dis is Susan sir ! said Nancy, in- 
troducing her friend with bland sim- 


pheity. 

“How de do sir!’ saluted she, a 
modest and intelligent, very pretty 
young black girl, of good address. 

‘Well Susan! replied Henry; I 
dont want any thing but to see you 
girls; but I will ask you this ques- 
tion: how many suit of clothes do they 
give you a year ? 

‘One sir.’ 

‘ [low many pieces make a suit ?’ 

‘ Jus’ one frock ; and they simultan- 
eously commenced drawing still clos- 
er before, the remnant of coarse gar- 
ment, which hung in tatters about 
them. 

‘Dont you have shoes and stockings 
in winter ? 

‘We no call foh shoes, case ’taint 


‘How late in the evening do you 
work ? 

‘Da fiel’ han’s dah;’ pointing to 
those returning to the field; ‘da work 
till bed time, but we gals heah, we 
work in de gin, and spell each other 
ev’ey twelve ouahs.’ 

‘You're at leisure now; who fills 
your places ? 

‘Nutha set a’ han’s go to work, fo’ 
you come.’ 

‘ How much cotton do they pick for 
a task ? 

‘Each one mus’ pick big basket full, 
an’ fetch it in f’om da tiel’ to de gin, 
else da git thirty lashes.’ 

‘How much must the women pick 
as a task ? 

‘ De same as de men.’ 

‘That can’t be possible!’ said Hen- 
ry, looking over the fence down upon 
their baskets; ‘how much do they 
hoid ? 

‘T dis membeh sir, but good, ’eal.’ 
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‘IT see on each basket marked 225 
lbs; is that the quantity they hold? 

‘Yes sir, dat’s it.’ 

‘ All mus’ be in ghin certain onah 
else da git whipped; sometime de 
men help ’em.’ 

‘How can they do this when they 
have their own to carry ? 

‘Da put derse on de head, an’ ketch 
holt one side de women basket. Some- 
times they leave part in de fiel, an’ go 
back afteh it.’ 

‘Do yo get plenty to eat? 

‘Nosir, da feeds us po’ly ; some- 
time, we do’n have mo’n half nough !’ 

‘Did you girls ever work in the 
field ? 

‘O yes sir! all uv us, on’y we wan’t 
strong nough to fetch in ouh cotton, 
den da put usin de gin.’ 

‘Where would you rather; in the 
gin or in the field ? 

‘If ’twant foh carryin’ cotton, we’a 
rather work in de fiel.” 

‘Why so girls? 

‘Case den da would’n be so many 
ole wite plantehs come an’ look at 
us, like we was show!’ 

‘Who sees that the tasks are all 
done in the field ? 

‘Da Driveh.’ 

‘Is he a white man?’ 

‘No sir, black.’ 

‘Is hea free man ? 

No sir, slave.’ 

‘Have you no white overseer?’ 

‘Yes sir, Mr. Dorman.’ 

‘Where is Dorman when you are 
at work ?’ 

‘He out at de fiel too.’ 

‘What is he doing there ? 

‘He watch Jesse, da drivah.’ 

‘Is Jesse a pretty good fellow?’ 

‘No sir, he treat black folks like 
dog, he all de time beat’em, when da 
no call to do it.” 

‘How did he treat you girls when 
you worked in the field?” 

‘He beat us if we jist git little be- 
hind de rest in pre int Da wite 
folks make ’im bad.’ 

‘Point him out to me and after to- 
night, he’ll never whip another.’ 

‘Now girls, I see that vou are smart 
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intelligent young women, and I want 
you to tell me why it is, that your 
master keeps you all here at work in 
the gin, when he could get high prices 
for you, and supply your places with 
cominon cheap hands at half the 
money ¢ 

‘ Case we gals won’ go! Da been 
mo’n a dozen plantehs heah lookin’ at 
us, an’ want to buy us foh house keep- 
elis, an’ we wont go; we die fus!’ said 
Susan with a shudder. 

‘Yes,’ repeated Nancy, with equal 
emotion ; * we die fus!’ 

‘How can you prevent it girls; 
wont your muster sell you ayainst 
your will ? 

‘Yes sir, he would, but da plantehs 
da dont want us widout we willin’ to 
go.’ 
‘Isee! Well girls, I believe I’m 
done with you; but before leaving let 
me ask you, is there among your men, 
areal clever good trusty man? I 
dont care either old or young, though 
I prefer an old or middle aged man,’ 

‘O yes sir,’ replied Nancy; ‘da is 
some mong ’em.’ 

‘Give me the name of one,’ said 
Henry, at which request Nancy and 
Susan looked hesitatingly at each 
other. 

‘Dont be backward,’ admonished 
he; ‘ as I sha’nt make a bad use of it.’ 
But they still hesitated, when after an 
other admonition Nancy said— 

*Dare’s uncle Joe—’ 

‘ No, uncle Moses, uncle Moses! in 
& suppressed tone interrupted the 
other girls. 

‘Who is uncle Moses! enquired 
Henry. 

‘He’ my fatha! replied Susan; 
‘an—’ 

“My uncle!’ interrupted Nancy. 

‘ Then you two are cousins ?” 

‘Yes sir, huh fatha an my motha is 
brotha an sisteh,’ replied Nancy. 

‘Is he a religious man, girls ?’ 

‘Yes sir, he used to preach but’e 
do’n preach now,’ explained Susan. 

‘Why? 

‘Case da ’ligions people wo’n heah 
im now.’ 
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‘Who colored people? 

‘Yes sir? 

‘When did they stop hearing him 

reach ? 

‘Good while ago.’ 

‘Where at? 

‘Down in da bush mectin’, at da 
Baptism.’ 

‘He's a Baptist then—what did he 
do ? 

Again became Susan and Nancy 
more perplexed than before, the other 
girls in this instance failing to come 
to their relief. 

‘What did he do girls, let me know 
it quick, as I must be off?” 

‘Da say—da say—I do'n want tell 
you? replied Susan hesitating with 
much feeling. 

‘What is it girls, cant some of you 
tell me? earnestly enquired Henry. 

‘Da say befo’ ’e come heah way 
down in Fagina, he kill a man, ole po’ 
wite oveliseeah ! 

‘Is that it girls ? enquired he. 

‘Yes sir!’ they simultaneously re- 
plied. 

‘Then he’s the very man I want to 
see! said Ienry. ‘Now don’t forget 
what I say to you; tell himthat aman 
will meet him to-night below here on 
the river side, just where the carcass 
of an ox lies in the verge of the thick- 
et. Tell him to listen, and when I'm 
ready, I'll give the signal of the runa- 
way—thie screech of the panther #— 
when he must immediately obey the 
summons. One word more, and I'l 
leave you. Every one of you as you 
have so praiseworthily concluded, die 
before surrendering to such base 
purposes as that for which this man 
who holds you wishes to dispuse of 
you. Girls, you will see me no more. 
Fare—’ 

‘Yo’ name sir, yo’ name!” they all 
exclaimed. 

‘ My name is—Farewell, girls, fare- 


* This outlandish yell is given by runaway 
slaves in imitation of what they consider the 
screech of the panther, so as to frighten people, 
thus—' Who-wee ” dwelling long on both 
syllables. 
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well!’—when Henry darted in the 
thickest of the forest,leaving the squad 
of young maiden slaves in a state of be- 
wildering inquiry concerning the sin- 
gular black man. 

The next day Jesse the driver was 
missed, and never after heard of. On 
inquiry being made of the old man 
Moses concerning the stranger, all 
that could be elicited was— 

‘Stan’ still child’en, and see da sal- 
vation uv da Land ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 
COME WHAT WILL. 


Leaving the plantation of Crane 
with high hopes and great confidence 
in the integrity of uncle Moses and 
the maiden gang of cotton girls, Hen- 
ry turned his course in a retrograde 
direction so as again to take the stream 
of Red River. Little River where he 
then was, being but a branch of that 
water. 

Just below its confluence with the 
larger stream, at the moment when he 
reached the junction, a steam cotton 
trader hove in view. There was no 
alternative but to stand like a free- 
man, or suddenly escape into the for- 
est, thus creating suspicions and 
fears, as but a few days previous a 
French planter of the neighborhood 
lost a desperate slave, who became a 
terror to the country around. The 
master was compelled to go con- 
tinnally armed, as also other white 
neighbors, and all were afraid after 
nightfall, to pass out the threshold of 
their own doors. Permission was 

iven to every white man to shoot him 
if ever seen within rifle shot, which 
facts having learned the evening be- 
fore, Henry wasarmed with this pre- 
caution. 
His dress being that of a race- 
oom—esmall leather cap with long 
ront ‘piece, neat fitting roundabout, 
high boots drawn over the pantaloon 
legs, with blanket, girth, halter, whip 


and bridle—Henry stood upon the a ad 


shore srg the vessel. 


‘Well boy 
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the line was thrown out, which he 
canght making fast at the root of a 
tree ; ‘do you wish to come aboard !’ 

‘Good man’ approvingly cried the 
mate, at the expert manner which he 
caught the line and tied the sailor 
knot. 

‘Have you ever. steamboated my 
man ? continued the captain. 

‘Yes sir,’ replied Henry. 

‘ Where? 

‘On the Upper and Lower Missis- 


gee 

‘Whom do you know as masters of 

steamers on the Upper goa U4 ? 
‘Captains Thogmorton, Price, Swan, 

and—’ 

‘Stop, stop ! that’ll do,’ interrupted 
the captain ; ‘ you know the master of 
every steamer in the trade I believe. 
Now who in the Lower trade ?’ 

‘Captains Scott, Hart, and—’ 

‘What’s Captain Hart’s Christian 
name ?’ interrupted the captain. 

‘ Jesse, sir.’ 

‘That'll do; be George you know 
every body ! do you want to ship ? 

‘No sir.’ 

‘What are you doing here ? 

‘I hunting master’s stray race 
horse.’ 

‘Your ‘master’s’ race horse! Are 
you aslave boy ?” 


‘Yes sir.’ 
‘How did you come to be on the 
Mississippi River ? 


‘I hired my time sir.’ 

‘Yes, yes, boy, I see!’ 

‘Who is your master ? 

‘Colonel Sheldon; I used to be- 
long to Major Gilmire.’ 

‘Are you the boy Nepp, the great 
horse trainer the Major used to own? 

‘No sir, I’m his son.’ 

‘Are you as good at training horses 
as the old aiapy 

‘They call me better, sir.’ 

‘Then you're worth your weight in 

old. Will your master sell you? 
‘TI dont know sir.’ 
‘ How did your horse come to get 


e was bought from the major by 


hailed the captain as!Colonel Sheldon to run at the great 
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Green Wood Races, Texas, and while 
training he managed to get away, 
leaping the fences, and taking to the 
forest. 

‘Then you’re major Tom’s race rid- 
er Gilbert ! eh heh, yes, yes! You’re 
a valuable boy; I wonder the major 
parted with you.’ 

The bell having rung for dinner, 
the captain left, Henry going to the 
deck. 

Among those on deck was a bright 
mulatto young man, who immediate- 
ly recognized Henry as having seen 
him on the eee Mississippi, he being 
a free man. On going up to him, Hen- 
ry observed that he was laden with 
heavy manacles. 

‘Have I not seen you somewhere 
before ? enquired he. 

‘Yes; my name is Lewis Grimes, 
you saw me on the Upper Mississippi,’ 
replied the young man; ‘your name 
in Henry Holland !’ 

‘What have you been doing? en- 
quired Henry, on seeing the hand- 
cuffs. 

‘ Nothing at all!’ replied he with 
eyes flushing resentment and suffused 
with tears. 

‘ What does this mean? continued 
he, boning at the handcuffs. 

‘iam stolen and now being taken 
to Texas, where I am to be enslaved 
for life! replied Lewis sobbing aloud. 

‘ Who did this vile deed ? continued 
Henry in a low tone of voice, pressing 
his lips to suppress his feelings. 

‘One Dr. Johns of Texas, now a 
passenger on this boat !’ 

‘ Was that the person who placed a 

las3 to your lips which you refused, 
just as | came aboard ? 

‘ Yes, that’s the man.’ 

‘Why dont you leave him instant- 
ly? said Henry, his breast heaving 
with emotion. 

‘Because he always handcuffs me 
before the boat lands, keeping me so 
during the time she lies ashore.’ 

‘Why don’t you jump overboard 
when the boat is under way ?” 

‘ Because he guards me with a heavy 
loaded rifle, and I can’t get a chance.’ 
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‘Tle ‘ guards’ you! ‘ you cant get a 
chance!’ Are there no nights, and 
does he never sleep ? 

‘Yes, but he makes me sleep in the 
state room with him, keeping his rifle 
at his bedside.’ 

‘Are you never awake when he’s 
asleep ? 

‘Often, but I’m afraid to stir lest 
he wakens.’ 

‘Well dont you submit, die first if 
thereby you must take another into 
eternity with you! Were it my case 
and he ever went to sleep where I 
was, he’d never waken inthis world !’ 

‘T never thought of that before, I 
shall take your advice the first oppor- 
tunity. Good by sir!’ hastily said 
the young inan, as the bell tapped a 
signal to start, and Henry stepped on 
shore. 

‘Let go that line!’ sternly com- 
manded the captain, Henry obeying 
orders on the shore, when the boat 
glided steadily up the stream, scem- 
ingly in unison with the lively though 
rude and sorrowful song of the black 
firemen— 

‘I'm a goin to Texas—O! O-0-0! 

I'ma goin to Texas, O! O-0-O! 
Having in consequence of the scarcit 
of spring houses and larders along his 
way in so level and thinly settled 
country, Henry took in his pouch 
from the cook of the boat, an ample 
supply of provisions for the succeed- 
ing tour or five days. Thus provided 
for, standing upon the bank for a few 
minutes, with steady gaze listening to 
the sad song of his oppressed brethren 
as they left the spot, and reflecting 
still more on the miserable fate of the 
young mulatto freeman Lewis Grimes 
held by the slave-holder Dr. Johns of 
Texas, he with renewed energy, deter- 
mined that nothing short of an inter- 
ference by Divine Providence should 
stop his plans and progress. In soli- 

loquy said Henry: 

‘ Yes ! 

Ifevery foe stood martialed in the van, 

I'd fight them single combat, man to man !’ 
and again he started with a manly 
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will, as fixed and determined in his 
purpose as though no obstructions lay 
in his pathway. 

From plantation to plantation did 
he eo, sowing the seeds of future de- 
Vasiation and ruin to the master and 
redcinption to the slave, an antecedent 
more terrible in its anticipation, than 
the warning voice of the destroying 
Angel, in commanding the slaughter 
of the first born of Egypt. Himself 
careworn, distressed and hungry, who 
just being supplied with nourishment 
for the system, Henry went forth a 
Welcoine messenger, casting his bread 
upon the turbid waters of oppression, 
in hopes of finding it atter many days. 

Holding but one seclusion on each 
plantation, his progress was conse- 
quently very rapid, in whatever di- 
rection he went. 

With a bold stride from Louisiana, 
he went into Texas. Here he soon 
met with the man of his wishes. This 
presented in the person of Sampson, 
on the cotton place of proprietor 

tichardson. The master here though 
represented wealthy, with an accomp- 
lished and handsome young daughiter, 
was a silly, stupid old dolt, an inord- 
inate blabber and wine bibber. The 
number of his slaves was said to be 
great and he the owner of three plan- 
tations, one in Alabama, and the 
others in Texas. 

Sampson was a black, tall, stoutly 
built, and manly, possessing nineh 
gencral intelligence, and a good look- 
mie person. His wife a neat, in- 
telligent, handsome little woman, the 
complexion of himself, was the mother 
of a most interesting family of five 
pretty clildren, three boys and two 
yirls. ‘This family entered at once in- 
to the soul of his mission, seeming to 
have anticipated it. 

With an ample supply of means,* 
buricd in a convenient well marked 
spot, he only awaited a favourable 
opportunity to effect his escape from 


* This person had really $2,000 in gold, se- 
curely hid away unknown to any person but 
his wife, until showing it to the writer. 
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slavery. With what anxiety did 
that wife gaze smilingly in his face,and 
a boy aid girl cling tightly each to a 
knee, as this husband and father in 
whispers recounted his plans and de- 
termination of carrying them out. 
The scheme of Henry was at once 
committed to his confidence, and he 
requested to impart them wherever 
he went. 

Richardson was a sportsman and 
Sampson his body servant, they trav- 
eled through every part of the coun- 
try, thus affording the greatest op- 
portunity for propagating the meas- 
ures of the secret organization. From 
Portland in Maine to Galveston in 
Texas, Sampson was as familiar as a 
civil engineer. 

‘Sampson, Sampson, stand by me! 
Stand by me my man; stand at your 
master’s back!’ was the language of 
this sottish old imbecile to his faithful 
inanly attendant,whom he kept contin- 
ually upon his feet for hours at a time 
when reveling at a gambling table, 
and who from excessive fatigue would 
sometimes squat or sit down upon the 
floor behind him. ‘Sampson, Samp- 
son! are you there? Stand by your 
master Sampson !’ again would he ex- 
claim, so soon as the tall commanding 
form of his black protector was mis- 
sed from his sight. 

Sampson and wife were both pious 
people, believing much in the pro- 
vidence of God, he, as he said having 
recently had it ‘shown to’ him—mean- 
ing a presentiment—that a messenger 
would come to him and reveal the 
plan of deliverance. 

‘Tam glad tosee that you have mo- 
ney, said Henry; ‘you are thereb 
well qualified for your mission. Wit 
money you may effect your escape 
almost at any time. Your most diffi- 
cult point is an elevated obstruction, a 
mighty hill, a mountain ; but through 
that hill there isa gap; and money is 
your passport through that Wazte Cap 
to freedom. Mark that. It is the 

reat range of WAzte mountains and 

Azte river which are before you, and 
the White Gap that you must pass 
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through to reach the haven of safety. 
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‘We are sir, but not like the white 


Money alone will carry you through/men,’ he replied. 


the White mountains or across the 
White river to liberty.’ 


‘ How many do youhold? 
‘About two hundred on my two 


‘ Brother my eyes is open, and my/plantations.’ 


way clear!’ responded Sampson to 
this advice. 


‘I cant well understand how a man 
like you can reconcile your principles 


‘Then,’ said Henry 3, ‘you are ready | with the holding of slaves and—’ 


to ‘rise and shine’ for— 


‘We have had enough of that !’ ex- 


‘ My light has come!’ interrupted|claimed Dr. Donald, with a tone of 


gar toa 5 “but—’ 
‘The glory of God’ is not yet shed 


threatening authority. 
‘Hold your breath sir, else [ll sto 


abroad !’* concluded Henry, who felljit !’ in a rage replied the young chief. 


upon Sampson’s neck with tears of 


‘Sir,’ responded the Doctor ; ‘ I was 


jy in meeting unexpectedly one of|not speaking to you, bnt only speak- 


is race so intelligent in that region of|ing to that negro!’ 


country. 


‘You’re a fool!’ roared Braser 


Sampson and wife Dursie, taking|springing to his feet. 


Henry by the hand wept aloud, look- 
ing upon him as the messenger of de- 
liverance foreshown to them. 
Kneeling down a fervent prayer was 
offered by Sampson for Henry’s pro- 
tection by the way, and final success 
in his ‘mighty plans,’ with many 


‘Come, come, gentlemen !’ admon- 
ished the old Chief; ‘I think you are 
both going mad! I hope you'll behave 
something better.’ 

‘Well uncle I cant endure him! 
he assumes so much authority ! repli- 
ed he, ‘ He’ll make the Indians slaves 


Amens and ‘God grants,’ by Dursie. |just now, then Negroes will have no 


Partaking of a sumptuous fare on 
‘ash cake’ and sweet milk—a dainty 
diet with many slaves—and bidding 
with a trembiing voice and tearful 
eye a final ‘ Farewell !’ in six hours he 
had left the state of Texas to the con- 
sequences of a deep laid scheme fora 
terrible insurrection. 


CHAPTER XX. 


ADVENT AMONG THE INDIANS. 


From Texas Henry went into the 
Indian Nation near Fort Towson, Ar- 
kansas. 

‘ Make yourself at home sir !’ invit- 


ed Mr. Culver the intelligent old Chief 


of the United Nation; ‘and Joseph- 
us will attend to you,’ referring to his 
ee Josephus Braser, an educa- 
ted young chief and counsellor among 
his people. 


‘You are slaveholders I see Mr. 
Culver’ said Henry. 


* A real incident which took place between 
a slave and a free black adviser. 
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friends.’ 

Donald was a white man, married 
among the Indians a sister of the old 
Chief and aunt to the young, for the 
sake of her wealth andahome A 
physician without talents, was unable 
to make a business and unwilling to 
work. 

‘Mr. Bras—’ 

‘I want nothing more of you,’ inter- 
rupted Braser, and dont—’ 

‘Josephus, Josephus! interrupted 
the old chief; ‘you will surely let the 
Doctor speak !’ 

Donald stood pale and trembling 
before the young Choctaw born to 
command, when receiving no favor 
he left the company muttering ‘ nig- 

er | 
ake Now you see,’ said Mr. Culver™as 
the Doctor left the room; ‘ the differ- 
ence between a white man and Indi- 
an holding slaves. Indian work side 
by side with black man, eat with him, 
drink with him, rest with him and both 


lay down in shade together ; white 


man even wont let you talk! In our 


Nation Indian and black all marry to- 
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gether. Indian like black man very 
much, ony he dont fight ’nough. 
Black man in Florida fight much, and 
Indian like ’im heap!’ 


‘You make, sir, a slight mistake about | black men were Indian women. 


my people. They would fight if in 
their own country they were united as 
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and benefit of all who come among 
us. The squaws of the great men 
among the Indians in Florida were 
black women, and the squaws of the 
You 
see the vine that winds around and 
holds us together. Don’t cut it, but 


the Indians here, and not scattered |let it grow till bimeby, it git so stout 


thousand of miles apart as they are. 
You should also remember, that the 
Africans have never permitted a subju- 


and strong, with many, very many lit- 
tle branches attached, that you can’t 
separate them. I now reach to you 


gation of their country by foreigners as|the pipe of peace and hold out the 


the Indians have theirs, and Atrica to 


day is still peopled by Africans, whilst | man, go on. 


America the home of the Indian who 
is fast passing away, is now possessed 
and ruled by foreigners.’ 


olive-branch of hope! Go on young 
If you want white man 
to love you, you must fight im! con- 
cluded the intelligent old Choctaw. 
‘Then sir, I shall rest contented, 


‘True, true!’ said the old Chiefjand impart to you the object of my 


looking down reflectingly ; ‘ too true! 
I had not thought that way before. 
Do you think the white man couldn’t 
take Africa if he wanted ? 

‘He might by a combination, and 
I still am doubtful whether then he 
could if the Africans were determined 
as formerly to keep him out. You 
will also remember, that the whites 
came in small numbers to America, 
and then drove the Indians from their 
own soil, whilst the blacks got in Af- 
rica as slaves, are taken by their own 
native conquerors, and sold to white 
men as prisoners of war.’ 

‘That is true sir, true!’ sighed the 
old chief; the Indian like game be- 
fore the bow, is passing away before 
the gun of the white man !’ 

‘What I now most wish to learn 
is, whether in case that the blacks 
should rise, they may have hope or 
fear from the Indian? asked Henry. 

‘Im an old mouthpiece, been puf- 
fing out smoke and talk many seasons 


mission,’ replied Henry. 

‘Ah hah! exclaimed the old chief 
after an hour’s seclusion with him, 
‘ah hah! Indian have something like 
that long-go. I wonder your people 
aint got it before! That what make 
Indian strong ; that what make Indi- 
an and black man in Florida hold to- 
lgether. Go on young man, go on! 
may the Great Spirit make you brave !’ 
exhorted Mr. Culver, when the par- 
ties retired for the evening, Henry 
rooming with the young warrior Bra- 
ser. 

By the aid of the young Chief and 
kindness of his uncle the venerable 
‘old brave, Henry was conducted 
quite throngh the nation on a pony 
placed at his service, affording to him 
an ample opportunity of examining 
into the condition of things. He lett 
the settlement with the regrets of the 
people, being the only instance in 
which his seclusions were held with 


‘the master instead of the slave. 


for the entertainment of the young. 
(To be continued. 
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Afric-American Picture Gallery—Third Paper. 


BY ETHIOP. 


The reader will remember, that we 
parted company in the upper chamber 
of a lone Hut, in the midst of the 
Black Forest at the dead of night to 
take rest and repose. Ere the dawn 
of the next day, both eyes were wide 
open and [ started on a tour of observa- 
tion. 

Through a small window, so high, as 
to be beyond reach, the only aperture 
discernable to the outer ail , came & 
grey streak of morning light to m 
eae and roused me from my bed. 

up and hastily made my toilet such 
as it was, the best perhaps that could 
be made in a mountain fastness, and 
ascended by a ladder to the roof. I 
shall never forget the scene that burst 
upon my view. The peak of the Black 
Forest Mountain, for such it was upon 
which the solitary house stood, touch- 
ed the very clouds, while the Ocean 
with here and there a massive shi 
upon its dark green bosom, though 
many miles distant, seemed to roll at 
its base. Crag on crag lay piled on 
every hand and vale outstretching 
vale; and beyond as it was early au- 
tumn, the sere and yellow leaf painted 
the otherwise vast green forest top 
with indescribable beauty. The morn- 
ing breeze with a purity and freshness 
known only to mountain regions, sigh- 
ed forth its soft music, so sweetly, 
that the feathered tribe, and they were 
legion—were corstrained to join in 
with their unerring notes; while the 
deer, the squirrel, and the rabbit dan- 
ced and skipped o’er steppe, crag and 
glen with laughing joy. A few mo- 
ments, and the sun, like a miglity an- 
gel came hastening up, as it were, from 
out of the Ocean; and with his strong 
presence gilded the whole scene in 
an instant. So, impressed with what I 
saw, ere [ was aware, a reverie stole 
over me; and I know not how long it 
would have held me, but for a voice 
from below, calling me away. It was 
the old man of the Forest summoning 
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me to the morning repast; which to 
be brief, was all the most fastidious 
taste could have desired, and far be- 
yond any thing I could have ima- 
gined. 

Breakfast over, the old man Bernice, 
for such was his name, retired; but 
returned after a few moments, garbed 
in a red flannel gown, blue cap and 
black sandals ; giving a grotesque, yet 
a most commanding appearance. 
Holding in his hand a Tiehted lantern, 
he advanced and mildly said ; now my 
son, if you like, you may accompan 
me. So saying he led the way duguph 
a narrow passage to what appeared 
from the house top, a mere adjacent 
outbuilding. A stranger might have 
passed through this passage a thou- 
sand times without so raweh as imagi- 
ning that the huge rough stone laying 
almost in his pathway covered the 
mouth of a famous cave. 

Ata slight touch from the old man’s 
hand this stone rolled away as if by 
magic, and revealed a deep, dark Ca- 
vern. With a firm step he began to 
descend a ladder and I followed. Down, 
down, down we went. Down, down, 
down ; and long was it ere we reach- 
ed the bottom; and when we did so, 
we were brought directly upon a mas- 
sive door which like the stone above, 
yielded to the touch of the old man’s 
magic hand. We entered a dark and 
spacious apartment through which old 

ernice grouped to the centre and held 
the lighted lantern up to a large lamp 
which depended from the ceiling. 
What a transition!!! The dark and 
sandless cavern now revealed all sur- 
roundings of the most studied and life- 
long Avtzst. Bust, statues, statuettes ; 
landscapes, portraits, fancy pieces; 
paints, pencils, pallets, mallets, chis- 
els; half finished sketches, studies in 
plaster; all, all lay in profusion on 
every hand. 

Prominent on a table near the lamp 
lay a fine duplicate portrait of our lit- 
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tle Jom; our Gallery Boy, which I 
hung up just before I left for the Black 
Forest. The whole truth flashed upon 
wy mind in an instant. Mine host 
was an Artist; and the executor of 
that beautiful likeness. ‘“‘ My son” said 
the old man as he perceived my asto- 
nishment, “though I have long since 
left the restless, ane crowd, [ have 
not been unmindful of its jostlings. 
In this place, far from man’s eee. 
and man’s vile injustice, have I labor- 
ed; and it has been to me, a labor of 
love; alabor too, not without its re- 
ward. Much that I have done with 
both pencil and chisel—(I say it not in 
a boastful spirit,) will yet not only see 
the light, but command the just ap- 
probation of even the enemies of my 
race. I shall be gone, but these,” said 
he, pointing to his works around him, 
“these shall live after me.” 

He then seated himself before his 
Easel, stretched his canvass, and with 
brush and pallet commenced the la- 
bors of the day ;—saying at the same 
time in a manner as bland as it was 
touching.—“ Oblige me my son and 
amuse also yourself by an examination 
of some of these my much cherished 
creations triflee—many of them—still 
1 regard them with the affection of 
children. 

Some of them recall to mind soime 
of the dearest spots of earth to me; 
spots, which, if not for them, would 
long since have faded from my me- 
inory.” Isoon entered upon my sur- 
vey; and for the hours,—{and how 
swiftly did they fly,)—that the old 
man plied at his work I reveled and 
feasted my mind upon the splendours 
about me. 

Here I found a statue or there a 
bust that might have done credit to 
the conception of a Canova or the 
hand of an Angelo. 

Here hung a landscape, or half con- 
cealed, there lay a portrait or a Scrip- 
ture piece or fancy sketch, that might 
have excited the envy of a Léaphael, 

Among other things, my attention 
was arrested by a new curiosity. It 
was a Zadblet of stone which mine host 
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informed me was dug out of the moun- 
tain peak of the Black Forest, but 
disclaimed all further knowledge of it. 
It is of brown sand stone, thirty-six 
inches square, and three in thickness, 
engraved on one side only; and _ hav- 
ing when found the engraved side 
downward. 

The words are curiously spelt by the 
aid of 41 singular, new and _ beauti- 
ful characters, or letters, each re- 
presenting a distinct sound; and so 
many only are employed as are ne 
cessary to make up each word. 

I have by dint of hard study, been 
enabled to make out its contents ; but 
of its history or origin, or aught else of 
it, I leave for the learned in such 
matters. It certainly challenges the 
attention of the Historian, the Ethnol- 
ogist, and the Antiquarian. Is it 
fiction, is it history, is it prophecy ? 
Who can tell? 

Iherewith present a duplicate of 
the copy I made on the spot. 


YEAR 4,000. 
THE AMECANS, OR MILK WHITE RACE 


1. Now hear oh ye who dwell in 
this age of pure light and perfect lib- 
erty ; and marvel not when I tell you 
that there were once such things as 
slaves in the land; since even the 
word slave i8 no more mentioned 
among the children of men. 

2. And these same slaves were 
human beings held in bondage—yea 
crucl bondage, against their will, 
and against the dictates of common 
humanity ; and were subject to pur- 
chase and sale, like unto beast of 
burden and like unto merchandise. 

3. Nor marvel not that these slaves 
were whipped with great gads, and 
were driven to and fro in gangs and in 
chains, as we read of in our books, the 
beast of burden were in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries; yea they 
were braly te often without offense 
even unto death. 

4. And be ye not puffed up nor 
proud in spirit, oh ye sons of noble 
fathers because ye now possess the 
land; and oh ye beautiful and refined 
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daughters of virtuous mothers, be ye 
not vain overmuch because this land 
is now yours for an inheritance for- 
ever. | 

5. Nor be ye enraged, none of you, 
because ye hereby learn that your 
ancestors were these slaves, and sub- 
ject to this hard bondage. 

6. And give ye heed now while 
from this Tablet of stone, which your 
fathers made; [and other tablets have 
they made nies} I speak to you, and 
tell you what manner of people posses- 
sed the land and bought and sold and 
held your ancestors and so despitefully 
used them. 

7. And Jo and behold, as one ap- 

eared, so appeared all of them. They 
fad milk white skins, and their faces 
were like the chalk of foreign hills, 
ea like unto the evil spirit ; and their 
hair was long and strait and uncomely; 


and in hue as the yellow or red clay ot 


our fields. 

8. And their faces were long and 
narrow, and their noses sharp and an- 
gular, and their nostrils thin; so also 
were the lips of their sunken mouths, 

9. They had sharp white teeth, like 
unto the teeth of the shark; and their 
eyes were blue as the cloudless sky, 
and sometimes leaden as when it 1s 
overcast; and their brows were large 
even unto the hiding of their eyes ; 
and they were terrible to look upon, 
yea even fearful. 

10. And these people, long ruled 
in the land, and their hand was the 
the hand of iron, and their hearts as 
the stones of our valleys. 

11. And though they had great 
energy, and their wills were like unto 
the oaks of our forest, their unscrupu- 
lonsness was great, yea as huge as our 
mountains; and their consciences 


were less than a span and harder than’ 


the diamond. 

12. They built them large cities, and 
made great attainments in science and 
in art; and were cunning workmen, 
and wonderful tillers of the soil, mak- 
ing it yield its abundance. 


13. And they made them great 
ships and many; so much so, that 
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the seas were whitened with their sails; 
and they sent great burdens out of 
their land; and they got in return 


great riches. 


14. And they builded also gorgeous 


temples in which they phedgee pape the 


Gods of their own making, while they 


professed to worship the true God ; 


all of whose known laws they violat- 
ed, and did but evil in his sight daily. 

15. And your forefathers, they 
would not so much as permit them to 
enter the seats of their templee though 
they worshipped the true God, nor at 
their solemn feasts; but compelled 
them to stand afar off, because they 
had great hatred and prejudice against 


your foretathers. 


16. And this people waxed fat 
and ioe os great pride, and clothed 
themselves in fine linen and black 
cloth every day ; and their hearts be- 
came more and more filled with the 
world and the lust thereof. 

17. And they said, who is like un- 
to us? We are the great and the 
mighty ones of the Earth, and have a 
great mission to perform. We will 
level the hills and fill up the vallies ; 
and will lay the mountains low, and 
make the path ofthe land straight, aind 
they did so. 

18. And we will lay on the path 
iron of our own workmanship and 
swift running vehicles will we put 
thereon, so that when the warm breath 
of the water puffeth at them they will 
run with swiftness and we will add to 
our cities and increase our comforts ; 
and they did so. 

19. And they uy rappee themselves u 
in their ease and luxury in hapetil 
security ; and their hand slackened ; 
and great physical and mental weak- 
ness came over them; and many 
changes came in among them; so 
much so, that your forefathers looked 
upon them with inuch concern. 

20. Yeatheir hair darkened, so al- 
so did their eyes and their skins; and 
they said unto your forefathers let us 
come in among you and be of you and 
a ae of your substance Jes 

efore our time. 
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21. And your forefathers did s0 ; 
for they had increased much in sub- 
stance and in numbers ; and much in 
strength and in wisdom also ; and had 
panies great possessions, yea all the 

and. 

22. And these people dwindled at 
last to leanness; and their bones be- 
came small, and thin, and so did their 
statues; and their minds became teeble, 
so much s0, that they wist not what 
they did; and finally they disappear- 
ed from among the children of men. 

23. They staid no longer than to 
accomplish their work and then van- 
ished; yea as acloud did they vanish 
from off the face of the whole land; 
yea the land which your fathers have 
since possessed and enjoyed. 

24, And it is a great grief unto 
this day that so little, beyond these 
tablets of stone, your fathers have left 
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his glaring eyes kept up a most terri 
ble rolling ; while his mouth was white 
with foam. He soon commenced an 
incoherent muttering the only words 
distinguishable was Bernice, Bernice / 
Suddenly he made a fearful lunge 
forme. I started back. It was a use- 
less start. A chain was there. He 
could go no further. Then he raved, 
he shrieked, he tore his hair; then he 
pronounced the most awful impreca- 
tions upon his captor, upon all man- 
kind, upon his Maker; then he sub- 
sided into the same low and unintelli- 
gent murmur again, Bernwe being 
the only distinguishable word. 
Suddently he knelt ; then he prayed; 
then he sprang up, then he bounded 
the length of his elaine, then he stamp- 
ed them in the earth, then he gnawed 
at their links; then he begped. then 
he pled incoherently for something ; 


unto you that so little is now known of|I thought it was for deliverance and 


these Amecans or that a people once 
possessing so many peculiar traits, 
should have passed away without 
leaving to your fathers some greater 
memortal of their existence. 

25. But wo was unto them; and 
their works with their evil deeds seem 
to have perished with them.’ 

Simultaneous with my finishing this 
transcript, old Bernice rose from his 
labors. He lighted his lantern and 
saying ‘come my son,’ stepped to a 
side door hitherto unperceived by me 
put which like the first instantly yield- 
ed to his touch. We now turned intoa 
narrowpassage and continued in its sub- 
- terraneous windings some fifty yards 
to another massive door, which like 
others swung back at the old mans 
bidding. But what a change!!! 

From the artistic, the beautiful and 
the curious, we had just quitted, an 
object the most appalling my eyes ever 
beheld stood before us. Was it a man, 
was it even human ?/——When we en- 
tered he stood crouched in one corner 
of his cell. His figure was gaunt and 
tall ; his head large and covered with 
long snow white fae which hung in 
disordered masses over his pale and 
shriveled face; and through which 
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instinctively stepped forward as 
though to give it. Stay // command- 
ed Old Bernice in voice that I shall 
never forget. A stout heart only 
saved me from immediate petrifica- 
tion on the spot; and when my eyes 
met his I confess { had some misgiv- 
ings as to my own safety. And whiere- 
fore this man, said I 

‘This man! he is a murderer’ said 
he; and the old man’s eyes kindled 
almost to aliving flame. ‘ He is a 
murderer ! /’ exclaimed he’ again. 

‘ The* wretch once had wealth and ad 
the influence it brings; he once hall 

ower and he exercised it like a fiend. 

he oppressed and helpless were the 
victims of his fiendish spirit. Many, 
too many of God’s poor have, alas, felt 
his diabolical hand. J was one of his 
victims, and dearly, dearly have I 
paid the cost. I had a wife and child- 
ren. 

‘He held them as his property. 
Would you ask the fiend where they 
now are; or shall the sigh of the 
winds as they come up from the rice 
swamps answer? I had a son, a son 
dear to me, though he held him too 
as property. Despite oppression he 
had grown to beautiful manhood. 
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Would you ask him where that son 
now is# Shall [answer that? Lis- 
ten! That chained hand the wretch 
now lifts toward heaven and you for 
undeserved mercy, that chained hand 
struck down that son to the earth ; and 
with that other hand withered as you 
see it, the wretch blew out the brains 
of my child without provocation and 
without warning; and would not so 
much as allow his body burial.’ The 
old man made a pause, and [ took ad- 
vantage of it and said something about 
the law, redress, justice &c. ‘ Laws!” 
exclaimed he almost frantic. ‘ Zaws / / 
what laws, what justice is there for the 
oppressed of our class? What laws 
except to oppress them harder? What 
laws except to pursue and rob them 
from the cradle to the grave, yea even 
beyond both. The wretch there,’ said 
he pointing more significantly than 
ever at the miserable object before us, 
‘the wretch opulent in lands, opulent 
in human chattels, received the gen- 
eral approbation of his associate Ty- 
rapts tor his acts.’ 

‘ But no matter,’ continued he, ‘I 
made my resolve and came hither. 
An interval was permitted to pass—a 
short one. He was brought hither, 
by what means I need not say. 

e was placed in my power. We 
confronted each other. It was a 
sore trial to him. We conversed 
much and freely. He spoke of the 
wrong done him; I spoke of mine. 
He spoke of his wife and children left 
behind. T reminded him of the sale 
and separation of mine. He spoke of 
his position in society and the wide 
difference between us. I told him 
that his superior advantage and posi- 
tion, so far from making him a wiser, 
and better man, had availed him lit- 
tle,—worse than little, since it had 
made him a robber of the helpless, an 
oppressor of the weak and a murderer 
of the innocent. He plead earnestly 
for his rights. I told him he had no 
rights that I was bound to respect. 

e then begged hard for his liberty. It 
was a strange sight,’ said he, ‘ to see a 
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man begging for liberty from one of a 
class of whom he had his whole life 
long deprived of not only liberty but 
all that makes lite worth having. He 
made large promises for that liberty. 
I told him that they were u eless that 
he had now nothing to give; that he 
no longer possessed even himself ; that 
his pleadings were now as useless as 
mine once were ; that I was now the 
master and he the slave. I then as- 
signed him his fate, and bid him pre- 
pare to meet it. 

Long years have since gone by. I 
yet have him in my possession. I will 
not harm a hair of his head; but so 
long as he lives that gloomy cell shall 
be his prison-house, and these chaing 
he is now bearing about with him in 
his sleeping moments and in his 
long waking hours, shall be his only 
earthly companions; and when he 
dies, as die he must, I will cast his 
carcass forth to gorge the Vultures that 
sit upon the mountain peaks of the 
Black Forest.’ 

‘ Bernice, Bernice,’ imploringly mur- 
mured this white trembling Fula : 
and his knees smote together with 
very fear, as he stood before his sable 
master and heard his words. 


The huge drops of perspiration rol- 
led down iny face as I cai to myself 
what a terrible fate for a once proud 
tyrannical, wealthy white man who re- 
gards the black man as but a poor im- 
becile ignorant feeble thing, not so 
much even as the beasts that perish. 


As the wretched fiend, for such I 
too now regarded him, commenced 
again his wild and loud imprecations, 
so loud that it seemed like a thousand 
voices, old Bernice drew himself up 
to his full height, and with a com- 
manding gesture waved me to retire, 
and following said ‘ my son, thou hast 
as yet seen but little of this place ;’ and 
then turning round with one touch of 
his hand the spt door sprang back 
to its place, and all sounds within that 
cell were hushed from the world. 


(To be Continued.) 
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4 Chapter in the History of the African Slave Trade. 


BY EDWARD W. BLYDEN, 
Membre Titulatre de l' Institute de Afrique, Monrovia, Liberia, W. A, 


‘“Que caret ora cruore nostro???’ — Hor. 11B. Ode 1. 


The great epochs of fthe history, 
whether of mankind generally, or of 


one particular section of the human 
race, are not unusually preceded by 
occurrences more or less extraordinary. 
These occurrences, cursorily viewed, 


inspire opinions as to their ultimate 
results, which subsequent experience 
and the development of the results 
themselves prove to have been entire- 


ly erroneous. And often what would 
seem to be the natural and necessary 
interpretation of the tendency of any 
particular train of events is discovered 


to be as wide from the truth as pos- 


sible. Hence, while there may be 
formed the most plausible conjectures 


as to the true character and bearing 
of any given circumstance or combina- 


tion of circumstances, the uncertainty 
of results necessarily precludes the 


possibility of a just appreciation of any 


event at the time of its occurrence. 


The hatred which we learn from sa- 
cred story existed in the large family of 
Jewish brothers against one of their 


number, upon whom the head of the 


family seemed to lavish all the affec- 


tion of old age, the bitterness with 


which they persecuted him, and the 


unnataral and cruel indifference with 
which they consigned him to slavery, 
were circumstances which seemed to 
justify the anticipation that the object 
of their malignity would suffer, pine 
away, and die in miserable obscurity. 
But his bondage was the means, hu- 
manly speaking, of introducing him 
to a position, whence, in after years 
during a period of pressing exigency, 
he could administer to the relief, 
and deliverance of the whole family. 
So before the permanent establish- 
ment of the nation whom God had 
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chosen to be the depositary of his 
wiil and to preserve a knowledge of 
himself, amid the general apostacy of 
mankind whose conservative charac- 
ter was to influence either remotely 
or directly other portions of the human 
family, they must go down into Egypt, 
and, there, in a land of strangers, Ne 
afflicted ‘four hundred years ;’ their 
moral and intellectual powers must 
pass under the withering and blight- 
ing influence of a pernicious bondage; 
circumstances which seemed entirely 
at variance with the preparation re- 
quired by a people destined to occu- 
py the high and important position 
which the Jews afterwards filled in 
the world. So also when there was 
to be established the nation whom 
God had chosen to ‘conquer the 
world and subject it to the dominion 
of law,’ as preparatory to the advent of 
the ‘ Prince of Peace,’ one of the 
most ancient and powerful states must 
pass through a series of unprecedented 
calamities, and, at length, leveled to 
the dust by the ‘unsparing steel and 
devouring element,’ of relentless foes, 
from its ashes must spring forth the 
germ of the chosen people—the all- 
conquering Romans. 


——' Res Asiac Priamique evertere gentem 
Immeritam visum Superis.* 


So, again, in modern times, when 
the period draws near for the redemp- 
tion and delivery of Africa from the 
barbarism and degradation of unnum- 
bered years, there must take place 
circumstances so horrible in their 
character, and so revolting to the no- 
bler instincts of man asto find few dis- 


* Virgi’s Reid. B. UL—1. 
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posed to recognize in them the hand 
of asupreme and merciful Ruler. 
‘Sant la chrymae rerum, et mertem 
mortalia tangunt.? Almost coeval 
with the invention of printing and the 
discovery of America, two great eras 
in the history of human improvement, 
was the beginning of the African 
slave trade. As soon as the empire 
of Europe following the guiding 
‘star’ of destiny, began to move west- 
ward,’ she dragged Africa, rather 
tardy in the march of nations, along 
with her to the place which seems to 
have been designed for the rejuvenes- 
cense of eastern senility, for the un- 
trammeled exercise and _ healthful 
growth of the principles of political 
and ecclesiastical liberty, and for the 
more thorough development of man. 
And it cannot be denied that the Af- 
ricans when first carried to the West- 
ern world were benefited. The men 
under whose tutelage they were taken 
generally regarded them as a solemn 
charge entrusted to their care by 
Providence, and felt bound to instruct 
them, and, in every way, to ameliorate 
their condition. They were not only 
indoctrinated into the principles of 
Christianity, but they were taught the 
arts and sciences. The relation of the 
European to the African in those unso- 
phisticated times was that of guardian 
and protege. And the system, if 
slavery it was, bore a strong resem- 
blance to slavery as it existed among 
the Romans, in the earlier periods of 
their history, when the ‘slave was the 
teacher, the artist, the actor, the man 
of science, the physician.’ Hence 
many good men, in view of the bene- 
fits which they saw accrue from the 
mild and generous system, embarked 
their capital in, and gave their influ- 
ence to, the enterprise of transporting 
Negroes from Africa. The virulent 
features of the trade were not de- 
veloped until the enormous gains 
which were found to result from the 
toil of the African and the consequent 
demand for his labor, had supplied 
the western continent with hordes of 
these children of the sun. But the 
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evils of the system, though horrifying 
in the extreme, were not regarded of 
sufficient magnitude to arrest the im- 
portation of slaves. The benefits which 
the poor heathen received in his de- 
portation from a land of barbarism to 
a land of civilization furnished a coun- 
terbalancing argument to the mind of 
those benevolent souls who were ac- 
tively engaged in the trade—the rap- 
idity and ease with which they were 
enriching their coffers was of course 
only incidental to their glorious de- 
sign 7 civilzing poor benighted Af- 
rica (!! 

Bat it - not long before the trae 
character of the trafic began unmis- 
takably to discover itself. Its immense 
gains bronght men of various charac- 
ters into competition. The whole 
western coast of Africa became the 
haunt of the slave-trader, and the 
scene of unutterable cruelties as the 
result of their operations. The more 
powerful native chiefs, impelled by 
these sordid and cruel feelings, which, 
in the absence of higher motives, ac- 
tuate men, made war upon their weak- 
er neighbors, in order to capture pris- 
oners to supply the demand of the 
traders ; and a state of things was in- 
duced which awakened the com- 
miseration and called forth the re- 
monstrances of the thoughtful and 

hilanthropic in Christian lands. Wil- 
bavioree: Genus ee others 
ably exhibited betore the British pub- 
lic the horrible effects of the trade; 
pointed out its disastrous influence 
upon the peaceful communities of 
Africa ; showed its agency in the dis- 
integration of African society, and in 
the feuds, and guerillas which dis- 
tracted the African coast ; discovered 
it as depopulating the continent, and 
giving rise to multifarious and inde- 
scribable evils; and proposed as a 
remedy theimmediate abolition of the 
trafic. In 1792, Mr. H. Thornton, 
Chairman of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, said, in the course of a discussion 
consequent upon a motion made by 
Mr. Wilberforce for the abolition of 
the slave trade, ‘It had obtained the 
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name of atrade ; and many had been| philanthropists in America to carry 


deceived by the appellation; but it was 
a war, not a trade ; it was a mass of 
crimes, and not comierce ; it alone 

revented the introduction of trade 
into Africa. It created more embur- 
rassments than all the natural impedi- 
ments of the country, and was more 
hard to contend with than any dif- 
ficulties of climate, soil, or natural 
dispositions of the people.’ The slave- 
traders by pampering their cupidity 
had so ingratiated cemselves with 
the native rulers of the country, and 
had acquired such an influence on the 
coast, that nothing could be suffered 
which would at all interfere with the 
activity of the trade. The establish- 
ment of any settlement or colony op- 
posed to the traffic was of course out 
of the question. 

The close of the eighteenth century, 
when experience had proved the traf- 
fic to be at variance with the laws of 
God, and an outrage upon humanity, 
witnessed the inauguration of vigorous 
efforts on the part of the philanthro- 

ists in England for the destruction of 
its legality. Mr. Wilberforce, having 
introduced the motion in Parliament 
‘that the trade carried on by British 
subjects for the purpose of obtaining 
slaves on the African coast ought to 
be abolished,’ the friends of the mo- 
tion ceased not in their efforts until 
on the 10th of February 1807, a com- 
mittee of the whole House passed a 
bill ‘that no vessel should clear out for 
slaves from any port within the Brit- 
ish dominions after May 1, 1807, fif- 
teen years after the introduction of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s motion. The legal- 
ity of the traffic being thus overthrown 
by England, and by other nations fol- 
lowing in her wake, the horrors of the 
traffic manifestedly declined, and 
honorable commerce could again be 
prosecuted with some measure of 
safety. 

The temporary immunity of the 
coast from the horrors attendant upon 
the slave trade, occasioned by the 
passage of the British ‘ Abolition Act,’ 
furnished an opportunity to certain 
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out an idea which had originated years 
previously of planting on the West 
coast of Africa a colony of civilized 
Africans, but which had seemed im- 
pee in consequence of the un- 
imited and pernicious sway which the 
slavers held on the coast. In the 
year 1816 a Society was instituted 
under the denomination of the ‘Ameri- 
can Colonization Society,’ for the pur- 
pose of colonizing in Africa with their 
own consent free persons of colour of 
the United States. In 1820, the ne- 
céssary preparations having been 
made, the ship ‘Elizabeth’ sailed 
from the United States with a com- 
pany of eighty-eight emigrants for the 
west coast of Africa. After various 
trials and difficulties they landed on 
Cape Monserrado and succeeded in 
establishing themselves. But scarcely 
had they intrenched themselves when 
the slavers, afew of whom still hover- 
ed on the coast and had factories in 
the vicinity of Monserrado, began to 
manifest their hostility to the settlers, 
endeavoring in every possible way 
to break up the settlement ; while the 
aboriginal neighbors of the colonists, 
finding that the presence of the colony 
was diminishing very considerably 
their gains from the unhallowed trade, 
indulged a lurking enmity, which only 
awaited opportunity to develop itself. 
But the opportunity was not long in 
offering, for the colony was hardly two 
years old when it was desperately as- 
sailed by untold numbers of savages 
who came down in wild ferocity upon 
the feeble and defenceless company, 
and must have swept away every trace 
ot them had not a merciful Providence 
vouchsafed deliverance to the weak. 
The.settlers triumphed against over- 
whelming odds. 

The slave-traders, notwithstanding 
the signal defeat of their native allies 
in the traffic, were not willing to 
abandon a scene which, for scores of 
years they had unmolestedly and 
profitably infested. They still linger- 
ed about the settlement. ‘From eight 
to ten, and even fifteen vessels were 
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engaged at the same time in this 
odious traffic almost under the guns of 
the settlement; and in July of the 
same year, (1825) contracts were exist- 
ing for eight hundred slaves to be 
furnished in the short space of four 
months, within eight miles of the 
cape. Four hundred of these were to 
be purchased for two American trad- 
ers.* During the same year, Mr. 
Ashmun, agent of the American Col- 
onization Society, wrote to the Society, 
‘The colony only wants the right, it 
has the power to expel this traflic to 
a distance, and force it at least to con- 
ceal some of its worst enormities.’ 
From this time the society began to 
take into consideration the importance 
of enlarging the territery of the col- 
ony, and thus including within its 
en several tribes in order 

oth to protect the settlement against 
the evil of too great proximity to 
slave factories and to place it within the 
competency of the colonial authorities 
to ‘expel the traffic to a distance.’ 
But even after the limits of the colony 
had been greatly extended and several 
Jarge tribes brought under its jurisdic- 
tion, the slavera would every now and 
then atttempt to renew their old 
friendships, and frequently occasioned 
not a little trouble to the colonists, by 
exciting the natives to insubordination 
and hostility to a colony which, as 
they alleged, (being instructed co to 
think by the slavers) ‘ was spoiling 
their country and breaking up their 
lucrative trade.’ 

The feelings of some of the natives 
who had surrendered themselves to Li- 
berian authority, became, under the 
guidance of the ‘ marauding outlaws,’ 
so embittered against the colony that 
they more than once boldly avowed 
their hostile sentiments, and professed 
utter indifference to the laws of Li- 
beria. This together with the fact, 
that every once in a while slavers 
would locate themselves, erect barra- 
coous and purchase slaves on Liberian 
territory under the countenance and 


* Gurley’s life of Ashmun—page 261. 
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protection of aboriginal chiefs, render- 
ed several wars (?) against the latter 
necessary in order to convince them 
that Liberians had power to compel 
them to obedience. The last war of this 
character was ‘carried’ to New Cess 
in 1849, immediately after the inde- 
pendence of Liberia had been recog- 
nized by England and France. The 
condign punishment inflicted upon 
the slavers by that military expedition, 
the regular cruising of the Liberian 
government schooner ‘ Lark,’ and the 
scattering of settlements at various 
points, have entirely driven away the 
slavers from the Liberian coast. The 
country in consequence has enjoyed a 
Siesgiee repose, and the people have 

een peaceably prosecuting a legiti- 
mate traffic both with Liberians and 
foreigners. 

But latterly a new element of dis- 
cord has been introduced on the Libe- 
rian coast, the French emigration sys- 
tem. French veseels visit the coast 
for the ostensible object of employing 
laborers for the French colonies. Of 
comrse it is understood or presumed 
that allemigrants embarking on board 
of these vessels do so of their own ac- 
cord ; if so, the trade is as lawful as 
any other emigration trade. But it 
must be borne in mind that the abor- 
iginies are not settled along the coast 
in independent Republican commnn- 
ities. ey are under the most des- 

otic rule ; the king or head man hav- 
ing absolute control over his sub- 
jects or ‘boys.’ All the employer of 
emigrants has to do then is to offer, 
which he does, liberal conditions to 
the chiefs for the number of laborers 
required. The chiefs immediately 
send around, and compel their boys to 
come, or if they have not a sufficient 
number of their own people to answer 
the demand, predatory excursions are 
made, in which they kidnap the weak 
and unsuspecting, or a pretext is as- 
sumed for a war with a neighboring 
tribe ; cruelty, bloodshed, carnage en- 
gue ; prisoners are taken, driven down 
to the beach and handed over to the 
captain of the emigrant ship, whose bus- 
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iness being to employ all the laborers 
he can get, does not stop to enquire as 
to the method adopted for obtaining 
these persons. Thie result is, a state 
of things as revolting as that occasion- 
ed by the slave-trade in its most flour- 
ishing period. The bond which it 
was hoped Liberia had formed for the 
linking together of tribe to tribe in 
harmonious intercourse and mutual 
dependence is thus being rudely 
snapped asunder. The natives ac- 
cording to complaints made by some 


of them to the Liberian government 
are being agitated with reciprocal 


fears and jealousies, their lives and 


roperty are in danger, and a check is 
imposed upon all their industrious ef- 


forts. 


An occurrence, however, sad indeed, 
but no doubt providential has recently 
taken place on the Liberian coast, 
which has clearly developed the char- 
acter of the system, and which will, in 
all prove arrest its deleterious 


influences. In the early part of April 
last (1858) the ‘Regina 


one of the emigrants. The cook struck 
the emigrant, the latter retaliated, 


when a scufile ensued, in which other 


emigrants took part. This attracted 
the attention of the rest of the crew, 
who coming to the assistance of the 
cook, violently beat the emigrants, 
killing several of them. By this 
time, those emigrants, who had been 
confined below were unshackled, and 
going in the fracas killed in retaliation 
all the crew, save one man who fled 
aloft and protested most earnestly his 
freedom from any participation in the 
matter. The emigrants recognizing 
his innocence, spared his life, but or- 
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eli,’ a French 
ship engaged in the enlistment of la- 
borers as above stated, was laying at 
anchor off Manna, a trading port a few 
leagues north-west of Monrovia, with 
two or three hundred emigrants on 
board, among whom, in consequence 
of some of their number being mana- 
cled, considerable dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed. During the absence of the 
captain and one of the officers, a quar- 
rel broke out between the cook and 
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dered him ashore forthwith, which or- 
der he readily obeyed. 

The surviving emigrants having sole 
charge of the vessel, awaited the arri- 
val of the captain to dispatch him as 
soon as he touched the deck. But he 
learning their design did not venture 
on board, but sought and obtained aid 
frown the Liberian authorities at Cape 
Mount to keep the exasperated sav- 
ages from stranding his vessel. The 
unfortunate ship was subsequently 
rescued by an Bo lish mail steamer, 
and towed into Monsermads Roads. 

One very important result has ac- 
crued from this sad occurrence, and 
that is, the one already referred to— 
the development of the ruinous influ- 
ence of the French emigration system 
upon the natives from among whom 
the laborers are taken. There have 
existed apprehensions on the part of 
the Liberian government that the emi- 
gration was constrained ; but having 
received official information and assur- 
ance that the system enjoyed the 
countenance and patronage of the 
French Gevernment and that the tra- 
ders were under the immediate sur- 
veillance of French officials, it could 
not depreciate the honesty and good 
intentions of that renowned and mag- 
nanimous nation. 

Nearly coincident with the above 
circumstance, and, perhaps, in some 
measure the result of it, was another 
of a similar character, in the interior 
of Liberia. One or two native chiefs, 
it appears, had collected a number of 
persons and were conveying them 
manacied to the coast for the purpose 
of supplying the emigrant vessels. On 
their way they stopped with their 
human load, to pass the night at a 
native town. During the night, one 
of the captives having worked himself 
loose, untied the others, when a re- 
volt ensued in which the prisoners 
killed their kidnappers and made their 
escape. 

It is a matter of profound regret that 
such should be the concomitants of 
a system which was doubtless designed 
by the French Government for the 
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benefit of the African race, and which, 
if judiciously carried out, according 
to its original intention, would proba- 
bly result in the downfall of American 
slavery. A French periodical pub- 
lished in Paris, states the view taken 
of the system by French philanthiro- 
pists as tollows : 

‘La France, en agissant comme elle 
le fait, ne travaille pas seulement pour 
la fortune des deux iles qui lui restent 
dans |’ archipel des petites Antil- 
les ; elle a, il est vrai, a peupier aussi, 
dans le cercle plus special des interets 
nationaux, la Guyane francaise et |’ Al- 

erie; mais elle a surtout la mission 

e proteger de son pavillon et de 
couronner de son aureole morale une 
oeuvre essentiellement humanitaire, 
dont la double consequence doit etre, 
d’ extirper |’ esclavage de deux contin- 
ents a la fois, de 1’ Afrique et de I’ 
Amerique. * 

If the emigration system could be 
carried on without involving the coast 
in such fearful distractions, it would, 
we are inclined to believe, furnish be- 
fore long, a fair and satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem respecting the 
comparative productiveness of slave 
and free labor. There would be fur- 
nished in Guyano and other French 
colonies, to which these emigrants are 
taken, an example of vast tropical re- 
gions extensively and profitably culti- 
vated by hordes of free native Afri- 
cans. But so long as the system 
bears a compulsory character, the re- 
sults to Africa of the efforts of those 
engaged in it, cannot fail to be disas- 
trous. And no intercourse of foreign- 
ers with the natives, in the vicinity of 
Liberia and Sierra Leone, containing 
in it any element of the slave trade, 
will be long endured. Through the 
influence of these civilized and chris- 
tian colonies, the natives far and near 
have been taught the sacredness of 
human rights. They will not easily 
and silently submit to enslavement, if 
there is the Jeast chance of successful 
resistance. From Sierra Leone to 


# ‘ Anales d’Afrique’—Mare et Avril, 1858, 
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Bereby, a distance of about 700 miles 
of coast, with an interior of about 150 
miles, and a population of about 800,- 
000 souls, natives have caught the in- 
Begs of the Genius of universal 
reedom, and they too sing, 
“ Hereditary bondmen, know ye not, 


That they who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow.” 


In a great part of this region, what 
is an unmistakable indication that 
the natives have permanently aban- 
doned the slave-trade, is the absence 
of barricaded towns, which, formerly, 
when the trade was rife, were indis- 
pensable to their protection from 
the slave-hunters. d these senti- 
ments of freedom are spreading them- 
selves far and wide, into the equatori- 
al regions of Africa. Besides the in- 
fluence which the missionaries scat- 
tered along the coast for about two 
thousand miles, are exerting, “a com- 
mencement has been made of home 
migration of liberated Africana, from 
Sierra Leone into the Yoruba coun- 
try.” These people having received 
an education under the operation of 
the free principles of English law, 
and having accumulated a little pro- 
perty, are returning home deeply im- 
bued with a sense of the wrong and 
injustice of the slave-trade, and are 
forming settlements on civilized and 
christian principles. The ardent and 
enlightened love of liberty, which has 
been engendered among them, under 
the teachings of those friends of the 
African, will render them anxious 
not only to reduce to practice, but 
widely to disseminate those lessons of 
personal and political liberty. And 
it may reasonably be hoped, that 
they will soon so generally diffuse 
their principles among the natives of 
those regions, so develope and strength- 
en among the masses the love of free- 
dom, as to render those chiefs who 
favor the slave-trade, unpopular among 
their people, as all such miscreants 
are becoming in the vicinity of Libe- 
ria. 

The unusual rush recently made by 
slavers to certain portions of the equa- 
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torial coast have called for vigorous 
action on the part of the British squad- 
ron, which has resulted in the capture 
of several notorious slavers. The Amer- 
ican Squadron, which has hitherto not 
been as efficient as desirable, is now on 
the alert. Measures are taking, we 
understand, to increase the efficiency 
of this squadron. From the co-oper- 
ation of the two squadrons, much good 
may be expected, or rather we may 
look for the prevention of much evil. 

But while the odious traffic is re- 
ceiving its death wounds on the coast, 
we hear of a determination on the 
part of some in North America to re- 
suscitate it. Upon almost every wind 
that sweeps from the United States 
do we receive indications of a dispo- 
sition in certain sections of that coun- 


try to commence the importation of 


slaves into the Southern States. In 
the reports of Congress and State Leg- 
islatures ; in the public news-papers ; 
in the sermons of eminent divines; 
in private letters, we have the same 
admonition. One may aspectu primo 
be somewhat surprised to tind such a 
feeling existing in a land, which in 

oint of intellectual and moral light,. 
1s among the most favored in the world 
But .when it is considered that we 
have fallen upon times when ‘ the lust 
of gain is the sole impulse of human 
activity, and almost the only umpire 
of human life,’ when intellect has be- 
come the slave of avarice, though 

roclaiming its incontestable domin- 
ion over the universe ; we can hardly 
wonder. It is by no means surprising 
that there should be such a failure on 
the part of those votaries of slavery 
and the slave-trade, in the land of 
light, to discover that flagrant wrong 
and enormous guilt involved in their 
favorite pursuit ; for, besides the stren- 
uous efforts which they make to be- 
lieve and to disseminate the dogma 
that ‘the black man has no rights 
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which white men are bound to re- 


spect,’ their indisposition to work with 


their own hands, and the prodigious 


gains which accrue to them from the 


unrecompensed toil of the Negro, have 


erected an insurmountable and impen- 
etrable barrier between them and 
Rieut. 
unfeignedly thankful,’ says Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, ‘that I was not born in a 
land of slaves. 
stand the effect of the unutterable 
meanness of the slave system on the 
minds of those who, but for the strange 
obliquity which 
feeling the degra 
gentiemen enough to pay for services 
rendered, would be equal in virtue to 
ourselves. 
to them as ‘ paying one’s way’ is to the 
rest of mankind.”* 


‘J can never cease to be most 


No one can under: 


ei het them from 
ation of not being 


Fraud becomes as natural 


But we are rather encouraged than 
otherwise by the noisy boasting of the 
proslavery zealots. e eead it, all 
things considered, as a favorable au- 
gury. It is our deliberate opinion 
that, if the real feelings of some of the 
loudest defenders of slavery were 
known, we should find them briefly 
but truly expressed in the significent 
device : 

‘Le passe’ me tourmente, et je 
crains l’avenir.’ 

The days of giant oppression are 
numbered and he knows it. His hid- 
eous and menacing roars are only ac- 
companiments of his dying paroxyems. 
While we must admit that the ‘ gnash- 
ing of his teeth, > and his ‘horrible 

rins’ are indications of what he would 
o under more favorable circumstan- 
ces, yet, knowing as we do, the march 
of events in the current history of the 
world, we cannot but regard it as a 


sign of supervening enervation and 
overwhelming overthrow.’ 


* Livingstone’s Miss. Travels, &c. in South 


Africa, pp. 39. 
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Thoughts on PFayti, 


BY J. THEODORE HOLLY. 


The Important position that this Nationality holds in relation to the Future Destiny of the Negro Race. 


The recent bloodless revolution )dehumanized, sprung by their own ef- 


through which Hayti has passed and 
which has resulted inthe dethronement 
of Faustin I and in the elevation of Gef- 
fard to the chair of the Chief Magis- 
tracy ; together with the revival of the 
subject of Haytian emigration amon 
colored Americans, have contribute 
to bring the claims of this negro-na- 
tionality prominently before the pub- 
lic mind. 

"I, therefore, propose to profit by the 
attention which is now being bestowed 
upon the affairs of that country, to 
furnish some food for the public mind, 
by exposing some of my own thoughts 
derived from a somewhat careful and 
extended uy of the history of the 
Haytian people. 


forts, and inherent energies from 
their brutalized condition, into the 
manly status of independent, self- 
respecting freemen, at one gigantic 
bound ; and thus took their place at 
once, side by side with nations whose 
sovereignty had been the mature 
crowth ot ages of human prozress. 
The ancient glory of Ethiopia, Egypt, 
aud Greece, grows pale in comparison 
with the splendor of this Haytian 
achievement. Because civilization 
having grown to gradual maturity un- 
der the most favorable circumstances 
on the banks of the Ganges, rolled its 
slow length along until it penetrated 
into Ethiopia, and from thence fol- 


These thoughts, I|lowing the course of the Nile passed 


will give in ashort series of articleson|into Egypt; coursed onward into 
various topics; such as may be of the|Greece; and finally has rolled its 


most important consideration; and 
shall begin in this one to speak of the 
emportant relation that this sovereign 
people hold ta the future destiny of the 
negro race. 

In the first place, then, let me say, 
that the successful establishment of thes 
negro nationality ; the means by which 
tts establishment was sought and ac- 
complished ; and the masterly vigi- 


restless tide over Modern Europe and 
the Western world. But the people 
of Hayti, without the elevating influ- 
ence of civilization among them ; 
without a favorable position for de- 
velopment ; without assistance from 
any quarter ; and iu spite of the most 
powerlul combination of opposing cir- 
cumstances, in which they found 
themselves, at times eontending a- 


lance by which the same has been main-|gainst the armies of France, England 


tained for upwards of a half-century, 
present us with the strongest evidence 


and Spain ; these people, I say, in the 
face ot all these obstacles,aroused them- 


and the most irrefragable proof of the|selves to the consciousness of their 
equality of the negro race, that canjown inherent dignity, and shook off 


be found anywhere, whether in an- 
cient or modern times. 
the nationalities of the world, ti 
stands without any question the solit- 
ary prodigy of history. Never before 
in all the annals of humanity has a 
race of men, chattelized and almost 
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from their limbs the shackles and bad- 


se all|ges of their degradation, and success- 
a 


fully claimed a place among the most 
enlightened and heroic sovereignties 
of the world. Such, in short, 1s the 
important poeition that Hayti holds 
when compared with the nations of 
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all ayes, past and present, that have 
figured in the world’s history. 

But this importance does not dimin- 
ish in the least if we take a more cir- 
cumscribed view of her relations. Let 
us confine ourselves to this continent 
alone and compare her with the na- 
tionalities of the New World. She 
is second on the list of independent 


sovereignties in the Western Hem- 


opie that have successfully thrown 
off European domination during the 
last 80 years. And if the United 
States can claim to have preceded 
her in this respect, Hayti can claim the 
honor of having contributed to the 
success of American Independence, 
by the effusion of the blood of her sa- 
ble sons, who led by the gallant Ri- 
gaud, a man of color, fought side by 
side with the American heroes in the 
Battle of Savannah. And, if since her 
independence, her government cannot 
claim the same stability of adminis- 
tration as that of the United States 
and Brazil, yet she can claim to have 
been far superior in this respect to all 
the Hispano-American nationalities 
that surround her. 

Hence, then, with this living, breath- 
ing nationality rearing its sovereign 
head aloft over the Carribbean sea; 
and presiding as the Queen of the An- 
tilles, we need not resort to any long 
drawn arguments to defend negro-Eth- 
nography against the Notts and Glid- 
dons of our day. Let them prove, if 
they can, to the full satisfaction of 
their narrow souls and gangrened 
hearts, that the black faced, woolly 
haired, thick lipped and flat nosed 
Egyptians of Ancient times did not 
belong to the same branch of the hu- 
man family that those negroes do, who 
have been the victims of the African 
Slave-trade for the past four centuries. 
Let them prove by the subtlest refine- 
ment of reasoning that those ancient 
darkies were pure white men; and 
without stopping to expose the fallacies 
of their argument we may grant their 
conclusions; and adduce the people 
of Hayti, as the moat unexceptionable 
specimen of the degraded negro race, 
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and prove their equality, nay, may I 
not say, their absolute superiority to 
any other nation of men that have ev- 
er sprung into existence. 

From these thoughts, it will be seen 
that whatsoever is to be the future 
destiny of the descendants of Africa, 
Hayti certainly holds the most impor- 
tant relation to that destiny. And if 
we were to be reduced to the dread 
alternative, of having her historic 
fame blotted out of existence, or 
that celebrity which may have been 
acquired elsewhere by all the rest of 
our race combined; we should say 
preserve the name, the fame, and the 
sovereign existence of Hayti, though 
everything else shall perish. Yes, 
let Britain and France undermine, if 
they will, the enfranchisement which 
they gave to their West Indian slaves; 
by their present Apprenticeship sys- 
tem; let the lone-star of Liberia, placed 
in the firmament of nationalities, by a 
questionable system of American phil- 
anthrophy, go out in darkness ; let the 
opening resources of Central Africa, 
be again shut up in their wonted seclu- 
sion; letthe names and deeds of our Nat 
Turners, Denmark Veazeys, Penning- 
tons, Delanys, Douglasses and Smiths 
be forgotten forever ; but never let the 
self emancipating deeds of the Hay- 
tian people be effaced ; never let her 
heroically achieved nationality be 
brought low ; no, never let the names 
of her Touissaint, her Dessalines, her 
Rigaud, her Christophe, and her Pe- 
tion be forgotten, or blotted out from 
the historic pages of the world’s his- 


tory. 

‘The vantage ground given us in the 
former cases can be dispensed with 
rather than in the latter, because the 
White race can claim credit for having 
aided us to attain thereto; and thus 
they have ground to say that without 
them we could not have made this ad- 
vancement; they might still continue 
to argue that when left to ourselves, 
we retrograde into barbarism. But 
in the case of Hayti the question of 
negro capacity stands out a naked fact, 
as vindication of itself, not only with- 
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out any aid whatever from the white 
man, but in spite of his combined op- 
position to keep down in brutal de- 
gradation these self emancipated free- 
men. From this view of the matter 
it may be seen that if Haytian inde- 
pendence shall cease to exist, the sky 
of negro-destiny shall be hung in imn- 
eh blackness; the hope of 

rinces coming out of Egypt and 
Ethiopia soon stretching forth her 
hands unto God, will die out; and ev- 
erlasting degradation become the set- 
tled doom of this down-trodden, long 
afflicted, and then God-forsaken race. 

Therefore to despise the claims of 
Hayti, is to despise the cause of God, 
by which he promises to bring deliv- 
erance to the captives and to those 
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who are bound; to be indifferent to 
these claims is to neglect the holiest 
duties that Providence imposes upon 
us; and to refuse to make any and 
every sacrifice to advance the inter- 
est and prosperity of that nation is to 
be a traitor both to God and human- 
ity. Hence, then, let that tongue 
cleave to the roof of its mouth that 
could dare speak against her; and 
Jet that arm wither that would not be 
upraised to defend her cause, against 
a sacrilegious desecration by the 
filibustering tyrants of mankind, and 
the sworn enemies of God. And to 
this solemn prayer let every manly 
heart that beats within a sable bosom 
respond, Amen. 


Sutellectual Culture. 


BY ROBERT GORDON. 


Epctcv is the Latin verb from 
which the word Education is derived, 
—it means to draw out, to lead out, 
to bring out, having also the general 
sense, with respect to men, of rearing, 
training, and educating. Every one 
has the immaterial substance denom- 
inated mind, in which the Almighty 
has, more or less, deposited intellec- 
tual matter that is capable of being 
drawn out, led out, or brought out— 
If then, we cannot but know that it 
was given for the purpose of being so, 
Reason indubitably leads to the con- 
clusion, that to render ourselves grate- 
fal for the inestimable gift, that ‘mind’ 
which a worthily distinguished man of 
our own times, Lord Brougham, ob- 
serves, ‘ bears a nearer relation to the 
Great Intelligence which created and 
which maintains the system than any 
other work of Divine wisdom and 
power,’ every effort should be used by 
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which that end might be realized— 
There is no folly cy acon wise, Or 
in rendering ourselves efficient and 
fully qualified for the proper discharge 
of whatever duties may devolve upon 
us in the station of life to which we are 
called, except, indeed, ignorance un- 
naturally forms our bliss. It is by in- 
tellectual culture that narrow views 
of things become expanded. By it 
the latent faculties of the soul are 
drawn out; by it light shines out of 
darkness,— books in running brooks 
and sermons in stones, are fo ind’ 
Without it, those faculties lay in a 
torpid state, whereby Man, the Lord 
of Creation, may not improperly be 
considered as not much above those 
beasts that perish, over which in the 
beginning his Creator conferred upon 
him unlimited powers. VW7tA it, the 
special design of the Almighty that 
ociety should exist, is best realized 
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and maintained, whilst there would 
be scope for those reciprocal advanta- 
es which would render it what it was 

intended to be. The poet Cowper 

truly says :— 

‘ Man in society is like a flower blown in its 
native bed ; 

’Tis there alone his faculties, expanded in full 
bloom, shine out ; 

There only reach their proper use.’ 


When however, we speak of intel- 


lectual culture, we are by no means to 


be understood as asserting that moral 
worth is not as necessary. Society 
frames its existence on moral worth. 
It is its substratum, without which it 
is rather a blessing than a curse. With 
the former and wzthout the latter, men 
hold in their hands a dangerous weap- 
on that is easily wielded for mutual 
destruction, and is ever anxious to be 
in active use, as France, in times past, 
in her atheistical and diabolical conspir- 
acy against Jehovah’s august throne, 
seven ly demonstrated. With the 
atter alone, however sincere may be 
the intention to order things upon the 
best and surest foundation, yet cultiva- 
ted faculties not being present to dif- 
fuse their enlightened rays on men 
and things under their influence, the 
atmosphere of that society cannot but 
partake of Gothic rarefaction. Without 
the former, men are hardly able to 
relish the social decencies of life, and 
to conform themselves and families to 
them; and, therefore, cannot efficiently 
perform their duty to society. 

But who does not know that mind 
is always the same, whether in Eng- 
land, Spain, America, or Africa— 
that it makes no difference whether it 
be enveloped under a black skin or a 
white skin, that ‘though skins may 
differ, yet that affection dwells in 
black and white the same?’ Can any 
disadvantage, then, result to anything 
for being educated—any to any irra- 
tional animal for being trained—any 
to any rational being made in the im- 
age of one Common Father of all for 
having his faculties drawn out, his 
moral nature improved, as the direct 
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effect of his rendering the means 
which would make him take a more 
important stand among his fellow men 
than heretofore, subservient to the at- 
tainment of the true wisdom which 
will endure the wreck of matter, and 
the crush of worlds ? 

Behold that stately and docile steed, 
once revelling in his wildness, and 
incapable of service, now magnifi- 
cently caparisoned, proudly perform- 
ing to the very letter of his master’s 
orders in yon amphitheatre, exercises 
that cause us to be mute with aston- 
ishment. The latter, too, with elastic 
limbs, adroitly exhibits dexterous 
feats. Are the man and his horse 
animals of another world superior to 
our own? They are not; but are 
simply practical illustrations of what 
training and education can accom- 

lish. Pick up that unshapely, ug- 
y, hard substance against which my 
foot strikes, and causes me pain—what 
is it ?—why, a stone that I am very 
much disposed to hurl away in impo- 
tent anger for being the offensive ob- 
ject of my pain; but on a minute in- 
spection, I am led to conclude that it 
would amply repay my industry were 
I to educate it. And now commen- 
ces the mode of operation. The in- 
crustations and the enveloping lam- 
inse are peeled off, and my eyes are 
gladdened by the sight of its intrinsic 
virtue ; cleaving it, its natural beauty 
appears. By education, then, I be- 
come.the possessor of a magnificent, 
beautiful gem, that the proudest mon- 
arch would regard himself fortunate 
in obtaining to deck his august dia- 
dem. 

But, if we view man at the creation 
of the world, his irrational fellow-oc- 
cupants of the globe surrounding him, 
what are we to conclude, but that his 
powers were miserably ill adapted in 
comparison with these, to shield his 
Laie | from cold, rain, and those other 
pro uctions of nature which could not 

ut be pregnant with physical pain to 
him? Our thoughts, therefore, must 
lead us to the fact, that reason, that 
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most precious gift of God to him, was 

iven him, in order that he should as 
it were educate it to supply his wants. 
And it is by this same education that 
he has not only accomplished it, im- 
proving in every age mentally and 

hysicaly, until the present, but 

as supplied others with his surplus 
stock. 


‘He was made 
A friend in his creation to himself, 
And may, with fit ambition conceive 
The greatest blessings and the highest honors 
Appointed for him, if he can achieve them 
The right and noble way.”* 


Now, as with the material, so also 
with the immaterial soil, that, through 
the gracious design of a bountiful 
Providence, oftentimes spontaneously 
produces fruit for his use; but if, pa- 
tiently bearing his ordained lot to eat 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
he eradicates from it all noxious 
weeds, clears it, ploughs it, and sows 
his seed in the proper season, the gen- 
eral results will undoubtedly be satis- 
factory, and afford encouragement to 
renewed exertions. This require its 
dormant powers to be awakened; and 
certainly, when impressions are easi- 
ly made and retained, if the right di- 
rection and bias be given them, good 
effects will be ordinarily obtained. 
Its discipline—the discipline of the 
heart, as well as of the head—will, 
for the most part, prove how salutary 
and advantageous is its exercise. 


Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odo- 
rem 
Testa din.’t 


We are explicitly informed by the 
Book of Books that ‘God bath made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.’ How, then, do 
wa behold some nations arrived at al- 
most the very acme of power, glory, 
and intelligence, whilet others are ignor- 
ant and degraded, with no power, no 
glory, no intelligence, whose scanty 


* Massinger. 
¢ Horace, 2nd Ep., Book 1. 
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and precarious subsistence is derived from 
the chase, and the free will offerings 
of the soil? Do we not see some de- 
voutly worshipping the Holy of Holies, 
the Lord of Lords, and the King of 
Kings, in magnificent and spacious Tem- 
ples that display a high degree of refined 
taste and artistic excellence, that grandly 
exhibit the wonderful architectural abil- 
ities of the builders? Do we not there 
become exstacied by the deep swelling 
notes of the noble organ, now elevating 
the worshipper into the Heaven of Heav- 
ens, and drawing out the pathos of his 
soul, now leading him down with sera- 
phic stillness to render him conscious 
ot the fact that he is still in the body? 
But even at that very time, the savage 
who knows not the true God nor his Re- 
deemer, nor has ever ‘heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost,’ is bowing down 
to wood and stone, the heavenly bodies 
which ‘shall wax old as a garment, and 
shall be folded up as a vesture ;’ yea, in- 
deed, paying bis adoration to four footed 
beasts, creeping things, reptiles, birds, 
and fishes of the sea. ‘ How great’ says 
an excellent writer,” ‘seems the dissimi- 
larity between a naked Indian dancin 
for joy over anew feather, for his bead 
dress, and such a mind as that of New- 
ton or of Boyle! Yet what makes the 
difference! There is mind enough in 
the savage; he can almost outdo the 
instinots of the prey which he hunts; but 
his soul is like the marble pillar. There 
is the material of a beautiful statue in it, 
but it has never been chiseled by the 
hand of the sculptor. That mind of the 
savage has never been disciplined by 
atudy ; and, therefore, in the comparison, 
it appears like the rough bison of the for- 
est, distinguished only for strength and 
ferocity.’ 

It is hia want of education, we say, 
that renders him so uncivilized, and pre- 
sents him before us in such an un- 
enviable point of view. But were bis in- 
fant child snatched from the debasing 
influences which surrounded it, and made 
the subject of sound, mental and moral 
discipline, its pursuits, habits, feelings, 
and desires would necessarily become to- 
tally different from what they would 
otherwise be. Being arrived to years of 


* Todd. 
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discretion, the effects of that mental and 
moral discipline might redound ot the 
honor and glory of the Great Father to 
the human family, and facilitate the well- 
being of the social circle in which the ma- 
tured and cultivated child moves and dif- 
fuses the salutary fragrance of ite enligh- 
tened intellect, and, vice versa. Bereave 
even the higbly civilized Queen of England 
of her infant babe, and transport it to the 
lot from which the young savage had been 
taken ; and, like all other young savages, 
it, too, will grow up with barbarous feel- 
ings. Uncivilized ideas, manners, and 
customs will impress their tender ob- 
jects in the same degree as that lot 

as done, and still continues to do, to 
others beneath its mind dwarfing con- 
trol. 

Cesar saw things for himeelf, and he 
tells us what was the state of Great Brit- 
ain two thousand years ago. Great 
Britain whose institutions sparkle with 
mind, whose wooden walls strike king 
doms with terror and indecision to urge 
war with her, whose armed and well com- 
pacted phalanx, from its bravery and 
discipline seldom fails to obtain the vic- 
torious palm. Then she was characteriz- 
ed by the stern despotism of Druidism, 
and ‘unciviiization and gross idolatry 
obtained there as in other places of the 
heathen world. The horrible practice of 
sacrificing human victims was fully ob- 
served there. Now, she nobly sits en- 
throned on the august pinnacle of civili- 
zation, its liberty-built pedestal remaining 
firm whilst around and about her haughb- 
ty governments totter, and their stability 
becomes a thing not all to be depended 
on. The pure worship of Him ‘ who 
came to enlighten the Gentiles, and to be 
the glory of His people Israel,’ finds an 
ample and encouraging seat there. It is 
the cultivation both of the human mind 
and the religious affections of the heart 
that have produced the happy change. 

But Solomon, the wisest of men, deliv- 
ered it as his opinion, ‘that it is not good 
for the soul to be without knowledge.’ 
Although religious knowledge was that 
which this Prince chiefly meant, and he 
could have been a faithful servant of 
God without that distinguished portion of 
human and divine wisdom to attest 
whicb, the Queen of Sheba came from 
her dominions, yet, with it, he was ren- 
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dered, more capable of apprehending 
Him in every natural object which his eyes 
beheld. 


The men 
Whem nature’s works instruct, with God 
Himself 


Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day, 
With His conceptions ; act upon his plan, 
And form w His the relish of their souls.* 

In the benighted state of an ignorant 
man’s faculties, what would attract the 
man of cultivated mind, receives from 
him as much notice as the beautiful flow- 
er in the field from the lowing ox feeding 
init. By their confined nature, he is as 
it were morally persuaded that all things 
partake of the odor of his lamp, 
which, indeed, can convey no intellectual 
light. He is of the same mind with the 
ignorant shepherd in Virgil’s Ist Bucolic, 
who, never having known anything of 
the celebrated City of Rome, with hae 
acteristic simplicity, foolishly thinks it to 
be like his own city, Mantua,where he and 
other shepherds are wont to drive 
the tender offepring of their ewes. 

Cicero, in that amusing oration of his 
for the Poet Archias, says :— 

Ego multos homines excellenti animo ac 
virtute fuisse, et sine doctrina, natura ipsias 
habitu prope divino, per seipsos, et moderatos 
et graves extitisse fateor ; etiam illud adjungo, 
sapius ad laudem atque virtutem sine naturam ; 
doctrina, quam sine natura valuisse doctrinam 
atque idem contendo, cum ad naturain eximiam 
atque illustrem accesserit ratio quadam con- 
formatioque doctrina ; tum illud nescio pracla- 
rum ac singulare eolere exsistere. 

‘I confess that there have been many 
men of excellent dispositions and renown- 
ed virtue, who yet were without learning; 
but, by the almost divine character of 
Nature herself, have been wigs and mod- 
erate.— Moreover, I add this, that Nature 
without learning has been often times 
more efficacious to obtain glory and vir- 
tue, than learning without nature; but I 
do also contend, that when to an excellent 
and bright natural disposition, the intel- 
lectual faculties receive training, then, 
the consequence of this union is something 
distinguished and extraordinary.’ 


* Akenside. 
{ Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Melibox 
putavi 
Stultus ego huic nostra similem, quo sape so 
lemus 


Pastorcs ovium teneros depellere fetus. 


Claude Brindis De Salas. 


Thus Seneca, in one of his Epistles :—* 


‘ Learning excellently hightens our fel- 
icity, and in a very great degree lessens 
the force of adversity. It is the chief 
ornament and comfort of mankind.’ 


Over every human pursuit failure and 
disappointment possess their full amount 
of power. Here is a man who, during 
his whole life, had diligently and indefa- 
tigablvy exerted all the energies of his 
mind in order to realize a certain object, 


* Doctrina studia et optime felicitatem ex- 
tollent, et facillime minuunt calamitatem ; 
eademque ornamenta hominum maxima sunt 
et solatia. Ad Polyb. c. 36. 
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or promote a favorite design. He came 
eventually, with gladdened feelings, to 
drink the luscious cup of success, and to 
say to his soul, ‘ Take thine ease now ; 
but as it touched his eager lips, itself and 
its contents, by some ill fortune against 
which his foresight had taken no mea- 
sures, fell to the ground, and thus proved 
the instability and uncertainty of all things 
that bear a terrestrial stamp. But ill- 
success cannot possibly have any power 
to mar the joy of any who may devote 
his leisure ae to the acquisition of 
solid and useful knowlec ge, that valuable 
possession whose beneficial and sweet en- 
joyments nothing human can deprive us 
of, which amply compensates for the la- 
bor expended in acquiring it. 


From the Liberator. 


Clauke Brindis De Salas. 


[er We are obliged to an unknown corres- 
pondent, ‘Movrartico,’ for translating the fol- 
lowing sketch of the life of a black man of 
great musical genius, which has recently ap- 
peared in a Paris journal. It will be read 
with interest and pleasure. 

Claude Brindis de Salas, if we consider the 
place in which he was born, and the epoch, 
ought undoubtedly to be classed with those 
men who have distinguished themselves for 
good actions, and whose life, as will be shown 
in this narrative, may be considered an exam- 
ple of what a combination of good luck and 
talents may accomplish. 

The family of this person consisted of his 
parents and several brothers, all of pure black 
African origin, but living in a state of respect- 
able industry to which this race may attain. 
In the year 1800, Claude Brindis was born in 
Havana, and nature, already preparing for him 
a station attained only with great difficulty 
by persons of his class, permitted, a few days 
after his birth, that his mother should have 
the honor to be chosen nurse to the most ex- 


cellent Count Don Jose Maria Chacon, head of | ed.’ 


one of the most illustrious families of Cuba. 
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On account of her good corduct, she had pre- 
viously been employed as wet nurse to a bro- 
ther of the first-born of said house of Chacon. 
This double foster-brothership, the great re- 
tirement in which the nobles of Havana were 
at that time educated, and the good character 
of the son of the nurse, attracted the attention 
of his excellent foster-brother; and from that 
moment, he and his mother became the recipi- 
ents of the greatest kindness and favors, cor- 
responding with the patriarchal character of 
the Havanese. 

The little negro was a trifle more than 
fourteen years of age, when, in view of the 
great taste he manifested for music, they placed 
him as a pupil in the Academy of the distin- 
guished Professor, Ignatius Calvo, well known 
in Cuba for his musical talents, as also for his 
worthy emulation of the not less celebrated 
Thomas Alarcon. As the pupil advanced in 
his studies, he distinguished himeelf as a sing- 
er, and the excellence of his voice was such, 
that he was in demand at all great festivals, 
and was asked, as a great favor, that his voice 
might be heard, as ‘his treble was~unequal- 
At that time, the islsnd was governed 
by his Excellency, the Marquis of Somervelos, 
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who had to aesist at a feast in the convent 
of Our Lady de Mercedes, and where, delight- 
ed to hear so fine a voice, he took pains to in- 
form himself about the circumstances of the 
singer, when he desired tosee him. Now be- 
gins the true epoch of the musical triumphs of 
our hero. The community, or the largest 
part of it, eudeavored to get an introduction 
to the young singer. The Governor showered 
eulogiums and favors on him ; advised him to 
continue his studies with diligence and con- 
stancy ; gave him a gold coin valued at seven- 
teen dollars, and offered him his protection. 
Friendly end enthusiastic gifts from others 
followed on that, to Brindis, memorable day, 
and he returned home with a sum amounting 
to nearly a hundred dollars—the total amount 
of the donations made by his auditors. 

Nature did not confine Brindis to two tal- 
ents—two faculties; he was familiar with 
dancing, and for a long time a director in and 
teacher of this art to the most distinguished 
youths, including the families of the Gover- 
nors. He even eclipsed professors of greater 
reputation. 

Hardly was Brindis out of his boyhood, 
when he appeared as leader of a large and 
selected orchestra. His first step then was 
to offer his services to his distinguished pro- 
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charge of the dérchestra during the royal 
feasts celebrated at the majority of Queen 
Isabella II. In sbort, the fine character, 
engaging manner, and elegant air, united with 
the talents of this negro, made him an indis- 
pensable auxiliary at every entertainment 
given by the nobility and gentry. He even 
experienced the happiness of being crowned 
at a ball by several ladies to whom he had 
inecribed his exquisite compositions. 

The Corporation of Havana submitted him 
to a rigorous examination, from which he 
came forth ‘Maestro Composer and Musician.’ 
His compositions were popular in Havana, 
and foreign papers even noticed them favora- 
bly. 

" Brindis was, besides director of the 
orchestras of various Philharmonic and dra- 
matic societies, and figured at the principal 
concerts ; obtaining from the first honorable 
mention—as he also did from one of the 
greatest Professors of the island, Mr. Roffdin, 
for having distinguished himself at a musical 
concert composed of nine orchestras. 

We will not conclude this sketch without 
saying that Brindis served his Queen as sub- 
lieutenant in the (now extinguished) colored 
regiment of Havana, and then he dedicated 
to her a richly bound collection of his com- 
positions. 

His absence of eight years from the island 
did not obliterate from the minds of his 


tectors, who gave him the appointment of} friends the remembrance of his good quali- 


musical director at the grand entertainments 
of his Excellency, which post he filled till 
the termination of the Count’s administra- 
tion. 

In 1837, he was elected musical conductor 
ata great banquet given by the garrison in 
honor of his Excellency, Michael Tacon, 
Governor of the island. There he demon- 
strated the extent of his knowledge of his 
art by playing his first composition, which 
was £0 well received by all present, as well 
as by Tacon, that the latter selected him to 
direct the band on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of the flag of the Havana regiment; 
and at that of the inauguration of the Palace 
of Arms, he paid him the same compliment. 

When the Marquis of St Philip and St. 
James complimented Gen. Bertrand with a 
ball, which was attended by a great number 


ties and talents. On his return from the 
province of Merida, where he gathered not a 
few laurels, he met in Havana a great many 
friends; add if it is true the great and rapid 
progress which the opulent capital of Cuba 
daily makes attracts to it talent of every 
kind of the highest order; it is also true 
that that does not prevent Brindis from again 
filling a respectable station, and acquiring 
the title of sympattetic friend and persever- 
ing person, by which he is generally distin- 
guished at the present time. 

This sketch has two objects. Ist. To 
inscribe a remembrance from this land to the 
man who contributed to make our youthful 
days pass pleasantly. 2d. To verify the as- 
sertion with which we prefaced it, respecting 
the great results which are almost always ob- 
tained, even from the most barren natures, 


of foreigners, noblemen, authorities, in a|by civilization, education and protection. 


word, by the elite of Havana society, Bria- 
dis, as usual, attracted universal attention; 
and General Uioa, of the marines, gave him 
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A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES. AND CUBA. 


BY M. R. DELANY, 


(COPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WHAT NOT. 


Leaving the United Nation of Chickasaw 
and Choctaw Indians, Henry continued his 
travel in this the roughest apparently of 
all the States. Armed with bowie knives and 
revolvers openly carried belted around the 
person, he who displays the greatest number 
of deadly weapons seems to be considered 
the greatest man. The most fearful inciv- 
ility and absence of refinement was appar- 
ent throughout this region. Neither the robes 
of State nor gown of authority is sufficient 
to check the vengeance of awakened wrath 
in Arkansas. Law is buta fable, its minis- 
tration a farce, and the pillars of justice 
but as stubble before the approach of these 
] invaders. 


‘the great Arkansas road. IIere he sat in 
| silence listening, waiting for the passage of 


the solemn procession, but a short distance 
from whence in the thicket stood the hut 
of the slave to whom he was sent. 

“Qle umin! done yeh heah some ’ur 
trampin’ round de house? Hush! eve- 
droppehs ’bout !” admonished Uncle Jerry. 

Who dat?” enquired Aunt Rachel, as 
Henry softly rapped at the back window. 

“A friend |” was the reply. 

“What saut frien’ dat go sneak roun’ 
people back windah stid comin’ to de doh 

“ Hush, ole umin, yeh too fas’! how yeh 
know who ’tis? Frien’, come roun’ to de 
doh,” said the old man. 

Passing quickly around, the door was 
opened, a blazing hot fire shining full in 
his face, the old man holding in his hand a 
heavy iron poker in the attitude of de- 


urriedly passing on in the darkness of| fence. 


the night, Henry suddenly came upon a 
procession in the wilderness, slowly and 
silently marching on, the cortege consisting 
principally of horsemen, there being but 
one vehicle, advanced by four men on 
horseback. Their conversation seemed at 
intervals of low, muttering, awe-stricken 
voices. The vehicle was closely covered, 
and of a sad, heavy sound by the rattling 


“Is dis you, my frien?” enquired Uncle 
Jerry, to whom Henry was an entire 


stranger. 
‘ Yes, Uncle, this is me,” replied he. 
“God bless yeh, honey! come in; we 
didn know ’twos you, chile! God bless de 
baby !” added Aunt Rachel. “Ole man, 
heah yeh comin’ an’ we been lookin’ all- 
day-long. Dis evenin’ I git some suppeh, 


of the wheels upon the unfinished path of | an’ I don’o if yeh come uh no.” 
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“Wow did you know I was comin OP, pecie folks wid der ‘ nigga-dogs’ as da 
Aunty ?” 

‘QO! honey, da tell us,” replied she. 

“Who told you?” 

“ De folks u dab.” 

“Up where ?’ 

“Up dah, ’mong de Injins, chile.” 

“Indians told you ?” 

‘No, honey ; some de black folks, da 
all’as gwine back and for’ard, and da lahn 
heap from dem up dah ; an’ ‘da make ’ase 
an’ tell us.” 

“Can you get word from each other so 
far apart, that easy ?” 

“Yes ’ndeed, honey! some on ’em all 
de time gwine; wite folks know nothin’|da ain’ goin’ dah bit! Da talk big, and 
’bout it. Some time some on ’em gone|sen’ der dog, but da ain’ goin’ honey !” 


s ‘ I apsioee you people scarcely ever get 
two-three day, an’ ain miss ; white folks continued the old woman. 


a chance to go anywhere, then ?” 

“God bless yeh, honey, da blacks do’n 
mine dem noh der ‘ nigga-dogs’ nutha. 
Patrolas feahd uh de black folks, an’ da 
black folks charm de‘dogs, so da eahn heht 
’em,” said Aunt Rachel. 

“T see you understand yourselves | 
Now, what is my best way to get along 
through the State ?” 

“ Keep in de thicket, chile, as da patrolas 
feahd to goin de woods, da feahd runaway 
ketch ’em! Keep in da woods, chile, an 


tink da in the woods choppin’.” “ Ah spose, meh son, yeh know how to 

“Why, that’s the very thing! you’re|chaum dogs?” enquired Uncle Jerry. 
ahead of all the other States. You folks! “I understand the mixed bull, but not 
in Arkansas must be pretty well organ-/|the full bred Cuba dog,” replied Henry. 
ized already. “Well, chile, da keep boph kine heah, 

“Wat dat yeh mean, chile, dat ‘ organ’ | de bull dog an’ bloodhoun’ an’ fo’ yeh 
so?” go, I lahn yeh how to fix’em all! Da 

““I mean by that, Aunty, a good gene-;come sneakin, up to yeh! da cahn bite 
ral secret understanding among your- re ” 
selves.” ‘Thank you, uncle Jerry ! I'll try and 

“ Ah, chile! dat da is. Da comin’ all a as much for you in some way.” 
de time, ole man hardly time to eat mou’full| “ Yeh-no call foh dat, meh son ; it ain’ 
wen ’e come in de hut night.” nothin’ mo’ nah onh 

‘Tell me, Aunty, why people like you; “ Hush! ole man; ain’ dat dem?” ad- 
and Uncle here, who seem to be at the }monished Aunt Rachel, in a whisper, as 
head of these secrets, are not more cauti-|she went to the door, ‘thrusting out her 
ous with me, a stranger ?” head in the dark. 

“Ole umin, I lisenin at yeh!” said! “Whol! Patrols?” with anxiety en- 
Uncle Jerry, after enough had been told | quired Henry. 
to betray them ; but the old people well, “ Nochile, de man da kill down yondah ; 
understood each other, Aunt Rachel by all day long da been lookin’ foh ’em to 
mutual consent being the mouth-piece. come.” 

‘‘ How we knows you!” rejoined theold|; “A procession passed just before I came 
woman ; wy, chile, yeh got mahk dat so}|to your door, which I took for a funeral.” 
soon as we put eye on yeh, we knows yeh.| “‘ Yes, chile, dat’s it, da kill im down 
Huccum yeh tink we gwine tell yeh so dah.” 
much wen we don’o who yeh is? Sho!; On enquiry, it appeared that in the 


chile, we ain’ dat big fool !” Senate a misunderstanding on the rules ot 
“Then you know my errand among you order and parliamentary usage occurred, 
aunty ¢” when the Speaker conceiving himself in- 


“Yes, meh son, dat we does, an’ we long | sulted by the Senator who had the floor, 
been waitin’ foh some sich like you to come | deliberately arose from his chair, when ap- 
mong, us. We thang God dis night in ouh | proaching the Senator, drove a bowie-knife 
soul! We long been lookin’ foh ye chile!” | through bis body from the chest, which laid 


replied Uncle Jerry. him a corpse upon the Senate floor. 
“You are closely watched in this State,) “There he is! there he is!” stormed 
I should think, Uncle.” the assassin, pointing with defiance at the 


“ Yes, chile, de taper da all de era ei body, his hand still reeking with 
out an’ gwine in de quahtehs an’ huntin’! blood. “I did it!” slapping his hand 
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apon his own breast in triumph of his vic- 
tory. 

They had just returned with the body 
of the assassinated statesman to the 
wretched home of his distracted family, some 
ten miles beyond the hut of Uncle Jerry. 

“Ts this the way they treat each other 
here, Aunty ?” 


“Yes, chile, wus den dat! da kill one- | 


notha in cole blood, sometime at de table 
eatin’. Da all’as choppin’ up some on ’em.” 

“Then you black people must have a 
poor chance among them, if this is the way 
they do each other !” 

‘Mighty po’, honey ; mighty po’ in- 
deed !” replied Uncle Jerry. 

“ Well, Uncle, it’s now time I was doing 
something ; I’ve been here some time rest- 
ing. Aunty, see to your windows and 
door ; are there any cracks in the walls !” 

“No, honey, da dob good !” whispered 
the old woman asa well-patched woollen 
quilt to shield the door was hung, covering 
nearly one side of the hut, and a thickly- 
patched linsey gown fully shielded the 
only window of four eight by ten lights. 

These precautions taken, they drew to- 
gether ina corner between the head of the bed 
and well-daubed wall to hold their seclusion. 


“Land!” exclaimed Uncle Jerry, after 


the secrets were fully imparted to them; 


“make beah dine all conquering ahm! 


Wh 


of patrols, who on going their evening 
‘rounds were attracted to the place by the 
‘old people's devotion, and stood sometime 
‘listening around the hut. — 

_ © You seem to be happy here, Jerry :” 
‘said Ralph Jordon, the head of the party. 
What boy is this you have here ?” 

| “Major Morgan's, sir,” replied Henry, 
referring to the proprietor of the next 
plantation above. 

“TI don't remember seeing you before, 
boy,” continued Jordon.‘ 

‘No, sir; lately got me,” explained 
Henry. 

““ Aye, aye, boy ; a preachier, I suppose.” 

‘No, sir.” 

“ No, Maus Rafe, dis brotheh no preacheh: 
but ’e is ‘ligious, and come to gib us little 
comfit, an’ bless God I feels it now ; dat I 
does, blessed be God !” said the old woman. 

“Well, Rachel, that’s all right enough ; 
but, my boy, its high time that you were 
igetting towards home. You've not yet 

learned our rules here; where are you 
| from ?” 
| “* Louisiana, sir.” 
“Yes, yes, that explains it. Louisiana 
I negroes are permitted to go out at a much 
later hour than our negroes.” 
“Maus Rafe, ah hope yah let de brotheh 
‘eat a mouph'l wid us fu' ’e go?” 
1 “QO yes, Rachel ! give the boy something 


Strike off de chains dat dy people may go ‘to eat before he goes; I suppose the “laborer 


free! Come, Laud! a little nigh, eh!” 


iis worthy of his hire,” looking with a smile 


. Y i} . 
“Honah to’is name!” concorded Aunt: at his comrades. 


Rachel. “ Wuthy all praise! T'ang God! 


“Yes ‘ndeed, seh, dat he is!" replied 


foh wat I seen an’ heahn dis night!‘ the old woman with emphasis. 


ah night long to be membed! Meh 


soul feels it! 
hand upon her breast, exclaimed she. 

“ Amen! Laud heah de ery uh dy chil- 
den! Anseh prah!” responded the old 
man, in tears; when Aunt Rachel in a 
strain of sorrowful pathos, sung to the ex- 
pressive words in the slaves’ lament : 

‘In eighteen hundred and twenty-three 

They said their people should be free ! 
It is wrote in Jeremiah, 
Come and go along with me! 
It is wrote in Jeremiah, 
Go sound the Jubilee !” 

At the conclusion of the last line, a sud- 
den sharp rap at the door startled them, 
when the old woman, hastening, took down 
the quilt, enquiring, 

“ ‘Who dat ?” 

“Open the door, Rachel !” was the re- 
ply, in an authoritative tone from a posse 
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It is heah!” pressing her 


! “ Rachel, Ismellsomething good! What 
‘have you here, spare rib?” enquired Ralph 
| Jordon, walking to the table and lifting up 
a clean check apron which the old woman 
‘had hurriedly thrown over it to screen her 
homely food from the view of the gentle- 
men patrols. “Good! spare rib and ash 
cake, gentlemen! What's better? Rachel, 
give us some seats here !” continued Ralph 
Hurrying about, the old woman made 
out to seat the uninvited guests with a halt 
barrel tub, an old split bottom chair, and a 
short slab bench, which accommodated two. 
“By gum ! this is fine,” said Ralph Jor- 
don, smacking his mouth, and tearing at a 
rib; “ gentlemen, help yourselves to some 
spirits,” setting on the table a large flask of 
Jamaica rum, just taken from his lips. 
“Nothing better,” replied Tom Ham- 
mond; ‘give me at any time the cooking 
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in the negro quarters before your great 
house dainties.” 

‘‘ So say I,” sanctioned Zack Hite, champ- 
ing like a hungry man; “ the negroes live 
a creat deal better than we do.” 

“Much better, sir, much better,” replied 
Ralph. ‘ Rachel, don’t you nor Jerry ever 
take any spirits?” 

‘No, Maus Rafe, not any,” replied the 
old woman. 

‘“‘ May be your friend there will take a 
little.” , 

“T don't drink, sir,” said Henry. 

Rising from the homely meal at the 
humble ‘boaid of Aunt Rachel and Uncle 
Jerry, they emptied their pockets of crack- 
ers, cold biscuits and cheese, giving the old 
man a plug of honey-cured tobacco, to be 
divided between himself and wife, in lieu 
of what they had, without invitation, taken 
the liberty of eating. The patrol this 
evening were composed of the better class 
of persons, principally business men, two 
of whom, being lawyers who went out that 
evening for a mere “frolic among the 
negroes.” : —_ es 

iving the parting , accompani 
with a “ Seed bye, honey!” and “God bless 
yeh, meh son!” from the old people, Henry 
left the hut to continue his course through 
the forest. Hearing persons approaching, 
he stepped aside from the road to conceal 
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whole ; that’s cheap. But, then, all can’t 
win, and it must be a loss to somebody.” 

“Will you go, Cap'n ?” 

“Well, I don’t care—go it is! when 
the parties started in the direction of the 
sport, Henry following to reconnoiter them. 

On approaching the tavern, the rafflers, 
who waited the rest of the company to 
gather, could be seen and heard through 
the uncurtained windows and the door, 
which was frequently opened, standing 
around a blazing hot fire, and in groups 
over the bar-room floor, amusing themselves. 
with jests and laughter. Henry stood in 
the verge of the forest in a position to 
view the whole of their proceedings. 

Presently there was a rush out of doors 
with glee and merriment. Old Colonel 
Sprout was bringing out his dogs, to test 
their quality previous to the raffle. 

“Now, gentlemen !” exclaimed he, “them 
is the best trained dogs in this pat of the 
State. Be dad, they’s the bes’ dogs in the 
country. When you say ‘nigger, you 
need’t fear they'll ever go after anything 
but a nigger.” 

“‘ Come, Colonel, give them a trial ; we 
must have something going on to kill time,” 
suggested one of the party. 

“ But what will he try ’em on?” said 
another ; “ there’s no niggers to hunt.” 

“Send them out, and let them find one, 


himself, when two parties at the junction of} be George; what else would you have 


two roads met each other, coming to a 
stand.” 
“What's up to-night, Colonel ?” enquired 
one. 
~‘ Nothing but the raffle.” 
“ Are you going?” 
“Yes; the whole party here; wont you 
of” 
“‘T dun’o; what’s the chances ?” 
“Five dollars only.” 


them do?” replied a third. 

“ ‘Where the deuce will they get one?” 
rejoined a fourth. 

“ Just as a hunting dog finds any other 
game,” answered a fifth ; “where else?” 

“QO, by golly, gentlemen, you need’n 
give yourselves no uneasiness about the 
game. ‘They'll find a nigger, once started, 
if they have to break into some negro 
quarter and drag ’m out o’ bed. No mis- 


“ Five dollars a chance! What the deuce | take ’bout them, I tell you, gentlemen !” 


is the prize!” 
‘“‘ Oh, there’s several for the same mo- 
” 


. What are they?” 


ne 


“ That fine horse and buggy of Colonel 
Sprout, a mare and colt, a little negro girl| By, 


boasted Sprout. 

“ But won’t a nigger hurt ’em when he 
knows he’s not a runaway?!” enquired 
Richard Rester Rutherford. 

“What, a nigger hurt a bloodhound ! 
ious, they’re fearder of a blood- 


ten years of age, and a trail of four of the| hound than they is of the devil himself! 


finest negro-dogs in the State.” 


“ Hallo! all them; why, how many | take; they is by 
chances, in the name of gracious, are 


there ?” 
“Only a hundred and fifty.” 


Them dogs is dogs, gentlemen, an’ no mis- 
gracious!” declared Sprout. 

“Well, let them loose, Colonel, and let’s 
have a little sport, at any rate!” said Ralph 
Jordon, the patrol, who had just arrived ; 


** Seven hundred and fifty dollars for the |“ we're in for a spree to-night, anyhow.” 
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“ Here, Ceasar, Major, Jowler, here Pup! 
niggers about! Seek out!” hissed the 
Colonel with a snap of the finger, point- 
ing toward the thicket, in the direction in 
which was Henry. With a yelp which 
sent a shudder through the crowd, the dogs 
started in full chase for the forest. 

“By George, Colonel, that’s too bad |! 
Call them back!” said Ralph Jordon, as 
the savage brutes bounded in search of a 
victim. 

“ By thunder, gentlemen, it’s too late! 
they'll have a nigger before they stop. 
They'll taste the Blood of some poor black 
devil before they git back!” declared 
Sprout. 

Having heard every word tliat 
between them, in breathless silence Henry 
awaited the approach of the animals. The 
yelping now became more anxious and 
eager, until at last it was heard as a short, 
impatient, fretful whining, indicating a near 
8 ye to their prey, when growing less 
and less, they ceased entirely to be heard. 

“What the Harry does it mean! the 
dogs has ceased to bay ?” remarked Colo- 
nel Sprout. 

“ Maybe they caught a nigger,” replied 
John Spangler. 

“It might be a ‘Tartar!’” rejoined 
Ralph Jordon. 

“ Maybe a nigger caught them !” said 
the Sheriff of the county, who was present 
to superintend the raffle, and receive the 
proceeds of the hazard. 

“What !” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
to enhance the value of the prizes ; ‘‘ What! 
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“No matter, gentlemen; be sartin,” said 
the Colonel, “ when they’s done they'll 
come back agin.” 

“ But how will they be managed in at- 
tacking strange negroes ?” enquired Ralph 
Jordon. 

“OQ, the command of any white man is 
sufficient to call ’em off, an’ they’s plenty 
o’ them all’as wherever you find niggers.” 

“Then, Colonel, we're to understand 
you to mean, that white men can’t live 
without niggers.” 

“Til be hanged, gentlemen, if it don’t 
seem 80, for wherever you find one you'll 
all’as find tother, they’s so fully mixed up 
with us in all our relations!” peals of 
laughter following the explanation. 

“Come, Colonel, I'll be hanged if we 
stand that, except you stand treat!” said 
Ralph. 

“Stand what? Let us understand you; 
what ’d I say? 

“ What did you say? why, by George, 
you tell us flatly that we are velated to 
niggers !” 

“Then, gentlemen, I'll stand treat; for 
on that question I'll be consarned if some 
of us don’t have to knock under !” at which 
there were deafening roars of laughter, the 
crowd rushing into the bar-roow, As nk 

“Treat! treat! that’s too good to be 
lost |” 

Next day after the raffle, the winners 
having presented the prizes back to their 
former owner, it was whispered about that 
the dogs had been found dead in the woods, 
the mare and colt were astray, the little 


my Ceasar, Major, Jowler, and Pup, the; slave girl was ina pulmonary decline, the 
best dogs in all Arkansas !—a nigger kill) buggy had been upset and badly worsted 
them! No, gentlemen, once let loose an’: the day before the raffle, and the horse had 
on their trail, an’ they’s not a gang o’ nig- ‘the distemper ; upon which information the 


ers to be found out at night they could'nt 
evour! Them dogs! “Hanged if they 


a piece o’ meat!” 


whole party met at a convenient place 
a fixed day, going out to his house in a 
didn’t eat a nigger quick as they’d swaller | 


body, who ate, drank, and caroused at his 
expense during the day and evening. 


“ Then they're the dogs for me!” replied! “ Sprout,” said Ralph Jordon, “ with 


the Sheriff. 

““And me,” added S le, a noted 
agent for catching ranaway slaves. 

“The raffle, the raffle!” exclaimed seve- 


ral voices eager for a chance, estimating at 


once the value of the dogs above the ag- 
gregate amount of the stakes. 

“ But the dogs, the dogs, gentlemen ! 
they're not here! Give us the dogs first,” 
suggested an eager candidate for competi- 
tion in the prizes. 
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| your uniform benevolence, generosity and 


candor, how did you ever manage to de- 
part so far from your old principles and 
rule of doing things? I can’t understand 
it.” 

“How sof explain yourself,” replied 
Sprout. 

“Why you always give rather than take 
advantage, your house and means always 
being open to the needy, even those with 
whom you were unacquainted.” 


1 {hs 


‘I'm sure I aint departed one whit from 
my old rule,’ said Sprout; “I saw you 
was all strangers to the thing, an’ I took 
you in; I'm blamed if 1 didn't!” the crowd 
shouting with laughter. 

One word, Sprout,” said Jordon; “ when 
the dogs ceased baying, didn’t you suspect 
something wrong?” 

‘TI know’d at once when they stopped | 
that they was defeated; but I thought 
they'd pitched headlong into a old well- 
hole some sixty foot deep, where the walls 
has tumbled in, an’ bale it some twenty 
foo wide at the top. I lis’ened every 
ininute ’spectin’ to hear a devil of a whin- 
in’ mong ’em; but I was disapinted.” 

‘Well, its a blamed pity, anyhow, that 
such fine animals were killed; and no clue 
as yet, I believe, to the perpetration of the 
deed,” said the Sheriff. 

‘They was, indeed,” replied Sprout, 
‘‘as good a breed o’ dogs as ever was, an’ 
if they'd a been trained right, nothin’ could 
a come up with them; but consarn their 
picters, it sarves ’em right, as they wos the 
cussedest cowards I ever seed! ’Sarn 
them, if a nigger ony done so—jis’ made a 
pass at ’em, an’ I'll be hanged if they didn't 
yelp like wild cats, an almost kill ’emselves 
runin’ away!” at which explanation the 
peals of laughter were deafening. 

‘‘ Let’s stay a week, stay a week, gentle- 
men!” exclaimed Ralph Jordon, in a con- 
vulsion of laughter. 

“ Be gracious, gentlemen!” concluded 
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ing them, had its origin in the brain and 
interest of Colonel Sprout, which resulted 
as designed, entirely in his favor. 

Hastening on to the Fulton landing, 
Henry reached it at half past two o'clock 
in the morning, just in time to board a 
steamer on the downward trip, which 
barely touched the shore to pick up a pack- 
age. Knowing him by reputation as a 
great horse master, the captain received 
him cheerfully, believing him to have been, 
from what he had learned, to the Texas 
races with horses for his master. 

Being now at ease, and faring upon 
the “best the vessel could afford, after a 
little delay along the cotton trading coast, 
Henry was safely landed in the portenti- 
ous city of New Orleans. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The season is the holidays, it is even- 
ing, and the night is beautiful. The moon, 
which_in Louisiana is always an object of 
impressive interest, even to the slave as 
well as those of enlightened and scientific 
intelligence, the influence of whose soft 
and mellow light seems ever like the en- 
chanting effect of some invisible being, to 
impart inspiration—now being shed from 


Sprout, “if you stay till eternity it wont|the crescent of the first day of the last 


alter the case one whit; case, the mare an’ 
colt's lost, the black gal’s no use to any- 
body, the buggy’s all smashed up, the hos’ 
is got the distemper, and the dogs is dead 
as thunder !” 

With a boisterous roar, the party, already 


quarter, appeared more interesting and 
charming than ever. 

Though the cannon at the old fort in the 
Lower Faubourg had fired the significant 
warning, admonishing the slaves as well as 
free blacks to limit their movements, still 


nearly exhausted with laughter, commen-/there were passing to and fro with seeming 


ced gathering their hats and cloaks, and 
left the premises declaring never again to 
be caught at a raffling wherein was inter- 
ested Colonel Joel Sprout. 

The dogs were the best animals of the 
kind, and quickly trailed out their game ; 


indifference negroes, both free and slaves, 
as well as the whites and creole quadroons,. 
fearlessly along the public highways, in 
seeming defiance of the established usage. 
of negro limitation. 

This was the evening of the day of 


but Henry, with a well-aimed weapon, | Maid digras, and from long established 
slew each ferocious beast as it approached, and time-honored custom, the celebration 
him, leaving them weltering in their own | which commenced in the morning was now 
blood instead of feasting on his, as would being consummated by games, shows, ex-. 
have been the case had he not  over-/ hibitions, theatrical performances, festivals, 
powered them. The rest of the prizes| masquerade balls, and numerous entertain- 
were also valuable and in good order, and | ments and gatherings in the evening. It 
the story which found currency depreciat- was on this account that the negroes had 
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been allowed such unlimited privileges this|creole, male or female, black, white or 


evening. mixed race, sometimes in reverential praise 
Nor were they remiss to the utmost ex- | of — 

tent of its advantages. Father, Son and Holy Ghost— 
The city which always at this season of Madonna, and the Heavenly Host ! 


the year is lively, and Chartier street gay | in sentimental reflection on some pleasant 
and fashionable, at this time appeared more ' social relations, or the sad reminiscence of 
lively, gay and fashionable than usual.’ j}|treatment or loss by death of some loved 
This fashionable thoroughfare, the pride of | one, or worse than death, the relentless and 
the city, was thronged with people, pre-| insatiable demands of slavery. 

senting complexions of every shade and| | In the distance, on the levee or in the 
color. Now could be seen and realized the | harbor among the steamers, the songs of 
expressive description in the popular song | the boatmen were incessant. Every few 


of the vocalist Cargill : hours landing, loading and unloading, the 
“T suppose you've heard how New Orleans glee of these men of sorrow was touch- 
Is famed for wealth and beauty ; ingly appropriate and impressive. Men of 


There's girls of every hue, it seems, 


From snowy white to sooty.” sorrow they are in reality ; for if there be 


: a class of men anywhere to be found, whose 
The extensive shops and fancy stores} sentiments of song and words of lament 
presented the presence behind their coun-| are made to reach the sympathies of others, 
ters as saleswomen in attendance of numer- | the black slave-boatmen on the Mississippi 
ous females, black, white, mulatto and quad-| river is that class. Placed in positions the 
roon, politely bowing, courtesying, @0C | most favorable to witness the pleasures en- 
rubbing their hands,—in accents of broken joyed by others, the tendency is only to 
English inviting to purchase all who enter |‘ayoment their own wretchedness. 
the threshold, or even look in at the door:} }rastened by the unyielding links of the 
_“ Wat fa you want someting ? Walk in,|iron cable of despotism, reconciling them. 
sire, I vill sell you one nice present fa one selves to a life-long misery, they are seem- 
young lady.” ingly contented by soothing their sorrows 
And so with many who stood or sat| with songs and sentiments of apparently 
along the streets and at the store doors. | cheerful, but in reality wailing lamenta- 
Courtesying and smiling they give the civil |tions, The most attracting lament of the 


banter : ; evening was sung to words, a stanza of which 
Come, sire, I. sell you one pretty! ig presented in pathos of delicate tender- 
ting. ness, which is but a spray from the stream 


The fancy stores and toy shops on this | which gushed out in insuppressible jets 
occasion were crowded seemingly to their from the agitated fountains of their souls, 
dria capacity. Here might be seen the | ns if in unison with the restless current of 
ashionable young white lady of French or) the great river upon which they were com- 
American extraction, and there the hand-| yelled to toil, their troubled waters could 


some, and frequently beautiful maiden of | not Le quieted. In the capacity of leader, 
African origin, mulatto, quadroon, or sterl- as is their custom, one poor fellow in piti- 


ing black, all fondly interchanging civili- | fy) tones lead off the song of the evening: 
ties, and receiving some memento or keep- 


sake from the hand of an acquaintance. | “ Way down upon oe river, 

Many lively jests and impressive flings of Pens ae aeons is running ever, 
delicate civility noted the greetings of the | All through the livelong day: 
passers-by. Freedom secmed as though: There I've a good and fond old mother, 

tor once enshielded by her sacred robes and | Though she is a slave ; 


crowned with cap and wand in hand, to go | There I've a sister and a brother, 


forth untrammeled through the highways 
of the town. Along the private streets,! Then in chorus joined the whole com- 
sitting under the verandas, in the doors pany— 

with half closed jalousies, or promenading ! i ; 

unconcertiedly the public ways, mournfully ; aes Lr anaere baa 

humming in solace or chanting in lively When I think about my poor old mother. 
glee, could be seen and heard many a Down upon the Mobile bay.” 


Lying in their peaceful graves. 
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Standing in the midst of and contemp-' 
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“My fren’,” replied the man, meaningly, 


lating such scenes as these, it was, that “ah see da is somethin’ in yeh ; come in!” 


Henry determined to finish his mission in 
the city and leave it by the earliest con- 
veyance over Pontchartrain for Alabama— 
Mobile being the puint at which he aimed. 


sissippi was time passing by, and many 
states lay in expanse before him, all of 
which, by the admonishing impulses of the 
dearest relations, he was compelled to 

over as a messenger of light and destruc- 
tion. 

Light, of necessity, had to be imparted 
to the darkened region of the obscure in- 
tellects of the slaves, to arouse them from 
their benighted condition to one of moral 
responsibility, to make them sensible that 
liberty was legitimately and essentially 
theirs, without which there was no distinc- 
tion between them and the brute. Follow- 
ing as a necessary consequence would be 
the destruction of oppression and ignor- 
ance. 

Alone and friendless, without a home, a 
fugitive from slavery, a child of misfortune 


giving a significant cough before placing 


his finger on the latch-string. 
On entering, from the number and ar- 
rangement of the seats, there was evi 


ing being that of the Mazd d: gras, there 
was nothing very remarkable in this. Out 
from another room came a ap observing, 


shrewd little dark brown-skin woman, 


called in that community a grife. Bow- 
ing, sidling and courtesying, she smilingly 


came forward. 

“ Wat brotha dis, Seth?” enquired she. 

“‘ Ah don’o,” carelessly replied he with a 
signal of caution, which was not required 
in her case. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Henry; “ this is Mr. 
Seth! I’m glad to see you.” 

After a little conversation, in which 
freely participated Mrs. Seth, who evi- 
dently was deservingly the leading spirit 
of the evening, they soon become recon- 
ciled to the character and mission of their 
unexpected and.self-invited guest. 


Swiftly as the current of the fleeting Mis-;of an anticipated gathering ; but the even- 


and outcast upon the world, floating on the} “ Phebe, go tell ’em,” said Seth; when 
cold surface of chance, now in the midst of | lightly tripping away she entered the door 
a great city of opulence, surrounded by the | of the other room, which after a few mo- 
most despotic restrictions upon his race, | ments’ delay was partially opened, and by 
with renewed determination Henry de-|a@ singular and peculiar signal, Seth and the 
clared that nothing short of an unforeseen : Stranger were invited in. Here sat in one 
Providence should impede his progress in'of the most secret and romantic-looking 
the ete of secret organization among ,rooms, a party of fifteen, the representa- 
the slaves. So aroused, he immediately !tives of the heads of that many planta- 
started for a house in the Lower Fau-|tigns, who that night had gathered for the 
bourne, ‘portentious purpose of a final decision on 
* Mv frien’, who yeh lookin’ fol?” kindly | the hour to strike the first blow. On en- 
enquired a cautious black man, standing ‘tering, Henry stood a little in check. 
concealed in the shrubbery near the door: “ Trus’’em!” said Seth ; “yeh fine ’em 
of a low, tile-covered house standing back ida right saut uh boys—true to deh own 
in the yard. ‘color! Da come fom fifteen diffent planta- 
“ A friend,” replied Henry. I tion.” 
“Wat's ’is name?” continued the man. | “They're the men for me!” replied 
“T do not rightly know.” Henry, pee: around the room ; “ is the 
“Would yeh know it ef yeh heahed it, | house all safe?” 


my fren’?” “Yes, brotha, all safe an’ soun’, an’ a 
“J think I would.” big dog ih da yahd, so dat no one can come 
“Is it Seth?” neah widout ouah knowin’ it.” 

“ That’s the very name!” said Henry. “ First, then, to prayer, and next to se- 
“Wat yeh want wid ’m, my fren’?” clusion,” said Henry, looking at Seth to lead 


“T want to see him.” in prayer. 

“T spose yeh do, fren’; but dat ain’ an- Bae gib ns wud a’ ge ra Seth 
swer my questin’ yet. Wat yeh want wid|/to Henry, as the party on their knees 
‘im ?™ . bowed low their heads to the floor. 

“I would rather see him, then ll be} “I am not fit, brother, for a spiri 
better able to answer.” leader my warfare is not Heaveniy, but 
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earthly ; I have not to do with angels, but 
with men; not with righteousness, but 
wickedness. Call upon some brother who 
has more of the grace of God than I. If 
I ever were a Christian, slavery has made 
me a sinner; if I had been an angel, it 
would have made me a devil! I feel more 
like cursing than praying—may God for- 
give me! Pray for me, bre ir 

“Brotha Kits, gib us wud a prah, my 
brotha !” said Seth to an athletic, powerful 
black man. 

“ Its not fah ouah many wuds, noah Jon 
rah—ouah ’pinion uh ouah self, nah si 
ike, dat Dou anseh us; but de ’cerity ob 

ouah hahts an ouah ’tentions. Bless de 
young man dat come ’mong us; make ’im 
fit fah ’is day, time, an’ genration! Dou 
knows, Laud, det fah wat we ’semble; 
anseh dis ouah ’tition, an’ gib us token ob 
Dine ’probation !” petitioned, Kits, slappin 
his hand at the conclusion down upon and 
splitting open a pine table before him. 

“Amen” responded the gathering. 

“Let da wud run an’ be glorify!” ex- 
claimed Nathan Seth. 

The splitting of the table was regarded 
as omenous, but of doubtful signification, 
the major part considering it as rather un- 
favorable. Making no delay, lest a dis- 
pondency ensue through fear and supersti- 
tion, Henry at once entered into seclusion, 
completing an organization. 

“God sen’ vel: had come along dis way 
befo’!” exclaimed Phebe Seth. 

“God grant ’e had!” responded Nathan. 

“My Laud! I feels like a Sampson ! 
ab feels like gwine up to take de city meh- 
self!” cried out Kits, standing erect in the 
floor, with fists clenched, muscles braced, 
eyes sliut, and head thrown back. 

“ Yes, yes! exclaimed Phebe ; “ blessed 
be God, brotha Kits, da King is in da 


cainp !" 

“ Powah, powah !” responded Seth; “da 
King is heah!” 

4 Praise "Is name!” shouted Phebe clap- 


ping and rubbing her hands; “ fah wat I 
eels an’ da knowledge I has receive dis 

ight! I been all my days in darkness 
till now! I feels we shall be a people yit |! 
Thang’ God thang God!” when ake skipped 
over the floor from side to side, keeping 
time with a tune sung to the words— 

‘* We'll honor our Lord and Master; 
We'll honor our Lord and King ; 


We'll honor our Lord and Master, 
And bow at His command ' 
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O! brothers, did you hear the news ! 
Lovely Jesus is coming ! 

If ever I get to the house of the Lord, 
Til never come back any more.” 


“It’s good to be heah !” shouted Seth. 

“Ah! dat it is, brotha Seth !” respond- 
ed Kits. “Da Laud is nigh, dat ’e is! ’e 
promise whahsomeveh two-three ’semble, 
to be in da mids’ an’ dat to bless ’em, an’ 
‘is promise not in vain, case ’e heah to- 
night |” 

At the moment which Phebe took her 
seat, nearly exhausted with exercise, a 
loud rap at the door, preceded by the sig- 
nal for the evening, alarmed the party. 

“Come in, brotha Tib—come quick, if 
yeh comin!” bade Seth, in a low voice 
hastily, as he partially opened the door, 
peeping out into the other room. 

“QO, pshaw!” exclaimed Phebe, as he 
and her husband yet whispered ; “I wish 
he stay away. 1 sho nobody want ’im! 
he all’as half drunk anyhow. Good ev’- 
nin’, brotha Tib. How yeh been sense we 
see yeh early paut da night?” 

“ Reasable, sistah—reasable, thang God. 
Well, what yeh all ’cided on? I say dis 
night now au neveh !” said Tib, evidently 
bent on mischief. 

“Foolishness, foolishness!” replied Phebe ; 
“it make me mad see people make fool ub 


‘demself! I wish ’e stay home an’ not 


bothen heah !” 

“ Ah, ’spose I got right to speak ag well 
as da rest on yeh! Yeh all ain’ dat high 
yit to keep body fom talkin’, ah ‘spose. 
Betta wait tell yeh git free fo’ ye ‘temp’ 
scrow oveh people dat way! I kin go out 
yeh house!” retorted the mischievousman, 
determined on distracting their plans. 

“Nobody odeh yeh out, but I like see 
people have sense, specially befo’ strangehs! 
an’ know how behave demself !” 

“T is gwine out yeh house,” grufilly re- 
plied the man. 

“ My friend,” said Henry, “listen a mo- 
ment tome. You are not yet ready for a 
strike ; you not yet ready to do anything 
effective. You have barely taken the first 
step in the matter, and—” 

“ Strangeh !” soppy ts the distracter; 
“ ah don’o yeh name, yeh strangeh to me— 
T see yeh talk bout ‘step;’ how many step 
man got take fo’ ’e kin walk? I likes to 
know dat! Tell me that fus, den yeh may 
ax me what yeh choose |” 

“ You must have all the necessary means, 
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my brother,” persuasively resumed Henry, 
“for the accomplishment of your ends. 
Intelligence among yourself on everything 
pertaining to your designs and project. 
You must know what, how, and when to 
do. Have all the instrumentalities neces- 
sary for an effective effort before making 
the attempt. Without this, you will fail, 
utterly fail !” 

“Den ef we got wait all dat time, we 
neveh be free!” gruffly replied he. “I 
goes in foh dis night! I say dis night! 
Who goes—” 

“Shet yo’ big mouth! Sit down! Now 
make a fool o’ yo’self!” exclaimed several 
voices with impatience, which evidently 
only tended to increase the mischief. 

“ Dis night, dis night au neveh !” boist- 
erously yelled the now infuriated man at 
the top of his voice; “ now’s da time!” 
when he commenced shuffling about over 
the floor, stamping and singing at the top 
of his voice— 

‘Come all my brethren, let us take a rest, 

While the moon shines bright and clear ; 

Old master died and left us all at last, 

And has gone at the bar to appear ! 

Old master’s dead and lying in his grave ; 

And our blood will now cease to flow ; 

He will no more tramp on the neck of the slave, 

For he's gone where slave-holders go ! 

Hang up the shovel and the hoe—o—o—o ! 

I don’t care whether I work or no! 

Old master’s gone to the slave-holders rest— 

He’s gone where they all oxght to go!” 


pointing down and concluding with an ex- 
pression which indicated anything, but a 
religious feeling. 

‘Shame so it is dat he’s lowed to do so! 
I wish I was man foh ’im, I’d make ’im 
fly!” said Phebe much alarmed, as she 
heard the great dog in the yard, which had 
been so trained as to know the family vi- 
sitors, whining and manifesting an uneasi- 
ness unusual with him. On going to the 
back door, a person suddenly retreated into 
the shrubbery, jumping the fence, and dis- 
appearing. 

Soon, however, there was an angry low 
heavy growling of the dog, with suppressed 
efforts to bark, apparently prevented by 
fear on the part of the animal. This was 
succeeded by cracking in the bushes, dull 
heavy footsteps, cautious whispering, and 
stillness. 

“Hush! Listen!” admonished Phebe; 
“what is dat? wy dont Tyger bark? I 
dont understan’ it? Seth, go out and see, 
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will you? Wy dont some you men make 
dat fool stop? I wish I was man, I'd 
break ’is neck, so I would !” during which 
the betrayer was shuffling, dancing, and 
singing at such a pitch as to attract atten- 
tion from without. 

Seth seizing him from behind by a firm 
grasp of the collar with both hands, Tib 
sprang forward, slipping easily out of it, 
leaving the overcoat suspended in his as- 
sailant’s hands, displaying studded around 
his waist a formidable array of deathly 
weapons, when rushing out of the front door, 
he in terrible accents exclaimed :— 

“Insurrection ! Insurrection! Death 
to every white!” 

With a sudden spring of their rattles, 
the gens d’armes, who in cloisters had sur- 
rounded the house, and by constant menac- 
ing gestures with their maces kept the 
great dog, which stood back in a corner, in 
a snarling position in fear, arrested the 
miscreant, taking him directly to the old 
fort calaboose. In the midst of the con- 
fusion which necessarily ensued, Henry, 
Seth, and Phebe, Kits and fellow-leaders 
from the fifteen plantations, immediately 
fled, all having passes for the day and 
evening, which fully protected them in any 
part of the city away from the scene of 
disturbance. 

Intelligence soon reached all parts of the 
city, that an extensive plot for rebellion of 
the slaves had been timely detected. The 
place was at once thrown into a state of 
intense excitement, the military called into 
requisition, dragoons flying in every direc- 
tion, cannon from the old fort sending 
forth hourly through the night, thundering 
peals to give assurance of their sufficiency, 
and the infantry on duty traversing the 
streets, stimulating with martial air witb 
voluntary vocalists, who readily joined in 
chorus to the memorable citing words in 
the Southern States, of— 


** Go tell Jack Coleman, 
The Negroes are arising !"’ 


Alarm and consternation succeeded plea- 
sure and repose, sleep for the time seemed 
to have departed from the eyes of the in- 
habitants, men, women, and children ran 
every direction through the streets, see:n- 
ing determined if they were to be mas- 
sacred, that it should be done in tlie open 
highways rather than secretly in their own 
houses. The commotion thus continued 
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till the morning, meanwhile editors, jour- . hired forthe occasion, beingfurnished rooms 
nalists, reporters, and correspondents, all | ms for transient accommodation. 

were busily on the alert, digesting such n the earliest conveyance destined for 

information as would form an item of news| the City of Mobile, Henry left, who, be- 

for the press, or a standing reminiscence | fore he fled, admonished as his parting 

for historical reference in the future. ‘ counsel, to “stand still and see the salva- 

tion ;” the next day being noted by Gen- 

‘eral Ransom, as an incident in his history, 

—_— ‘to receive a formal visit of a fortnight’s 

| Sojourn, in the person of his slaves Jason 


; and Phebe Seth. 
CHAPTER XXIII. | The inquisition held in the case of the 
betrayer Tib, developed fearful anteced- 
THE REBEL BLACKS. ence of extensive arrangements for the 


destruction of the city by fire and water, 

For the remainder of the night secreting | thereby compelling the white inhabitants, 
themselves in Conti and Burgundi streets, | to take refuge in the swamps, whilst the 
the rebel proprietors of the house in which | blacks marched up the coast, sweeping the 
was laid the plot for the destruction of the | plantations as they went. 
city were safe until the morning, their in-| Suspicions were fixed upon many, among 
surrectionary companions having effected | whom was an unfortunate English school- 
a safe retreat to the respective plantations | teacher, who was arested and imprisoned, 
to which they belonged, that evening. when he died, to the last protesting his 

Jason and Phebe Seth were the hired | innocence. Mr. Farland was a good and 
slaves of their own time from a widower | brave hearted man, disdaining to appeal 
master, a wealthy retired attorney at Ba-| for redress to his country, lest it might be 
ton Rouge, whose only concern about them | regarded as the result of cowardice. 
was to call every ninety daysat thecounter; ‘Taking fresh alarm at this incident, the 
of the Canal Bank of New Orleans, and | municipal regulations have been most rigid 
receive the price of their hire, which was|in a system of restriction and esyonage 
there safely deposited to his credit by the| toward negroes and mulattoes, almost de- 
industrious and faithful servants. The! stroying their self-respect and manhood, 
house in which the rebels met, had been: and certainly impairing their usefulness. 
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Ohe Successive Adounces of Astronomy. 


BY GEORGE B. VASHUN. 


“Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! than one mythology, it did not pale its fires 
Onin Your bright leaves we would read the fate before the spreading light of Christianity ; 
men and empires—'tis to be forgiven, mae: : ° 
That, in our aspirations to be pats and, escaping the rain of the empire of 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state. the Ceesars, it received a welcome to the 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are courts and households of medieval Eu- 
A beauty and a mystery, and create rope. More fortunate, too, than other 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 


superstitions, it did not fly like a will o’ 

eas ale a ‘ a meee the wisp, when fhe darkness of the Middle 
Ages was dispelled by the dawn of a more 

Tue existence of the superstition which| enlightened time. The wisest princes 
has been thus beautifully excused by the | still gave full credence to its predictions. 
author of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, is| Catharine de Medici, the beautiful and 
attested by the history of mankind from| wicked inheritress of the wit and wisdom 
the earliest periods. It is possible, that| of the Florentine rulers, sought, from its 
the original Adam, as he gazed upon | presages, a propitious time for the masacre 
the starry heavens, on the evening which/| of Saint Bartholomew's and fancied that 
succeeied the day of his creation, may|she had found, in the conjunction of the 
have fancied that they were to exercise planets on that August day, the fated mo- 
an influence over his future fortunes. Cer-| ment for a final blow at the protestant faith 
tain is it, that his descendants not many ;in France. And, half a cen later, 
degrees removed, strenuously believed, Albert of Wallenstein, with the blindest 
that the destinies of every individual of ; confidence in the guidance of the stars, 
the human family were subject to the; went on from one degree of power to an- 
same celestial bodies whose position in the | other, until, plotting the downfall of the 
heavens determined the length of the year,; house of Hapsburg, he perished. a baffled 
and whose risings and settings presaged the! traitor, beneath the hand of assassination. 
times for committing the seeds to the cher-| Nor were the occupants of thrones and 
ishing bosom of the earth, or for gathering | military chieftains the only ones, who thus 
the ripened harvest into the garner. This| suffered themselves to be misled by the 
belief found an especial advocacy among silent oracles of Astrology. The most 
the Egyptians, whose habits of observation | learned scholars of that time were not proof 
and meditative turn of mind gave the| against the fascination of its pretensions. 
starting-point to nearly all of the sciences.| Kepler and Cardan, two es whose 
Thence it spread to the land of the Chal-|names will always be remembered with 
deans, and obtained there to such an extent,| honor, as long as Mathematics and Astro- 
that the term chaldean became synony-/|nomy are cultivated among men, were de- 
mous with that of astrologer. Following! voted adherents to the belief in stellar and 
in the wake of empire, it gained a foot hold planetary influences. And, if the philo- 
among the Greeks ; and passed from their|sophers of the seventeenth century were 
hands, with painting and sculpture, with|the thralls of ancient oe pine eare it is 
eloquence and song, with philosophy and/| scarcely a matter for wonder, that, in spite 
the mathematics, as the spoil of the victori-| of the present general diffusion of know- 
ous Romans. Surviving the gods of more| ledge, many of our contemporaries still be- 
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lieve in the mystic power of the stars, and 
seek horoscopes from pretended professors 
of the Chaldean art; for error is a hydra 
with more heads and with a greater tena- 
city for life, than was the monster of the 
Lernean Lake. 

But if Astrology is a delusive science, it 
served a useful purpose in its early days, 
by calling men to a contemplation of the 


heavens, and thus giving birth to the im-| phenomena. 
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fested a zeal which showed that they were 
worthy of that honor. In the exhibition 
of this zeal, they defined the boundaries 
of other constellations ; recorded many im- 

rtant observations with reference to the 


| heavenly bodies ; and, finally, resolved the 


eclipses of the sun and moon, which had 
‘gabhitaeed been regarded as portents of 
earful meaning, into necessary natural 
True, they did not effect this 


portant and truthful science of <Astro- | with the scientific accuracy of our own 
nomy. Both started from the same source; | times ; but the means which they employ- 
but, while the one, in traversing the Ages, ' ed for that purpose strikingly indicate the 


has gradually dwindled to an impure and 
insignificant rill, the other has widened 
into a stately river, blessing the world with 
the abundance and purity of its waters. 
The Egyptians, in striving to learn the 
occurrence of pestilence and inundations, 
the fate of empires and individuals, from 
the prophetic stars, doubtless, did not 
dream of the magnificent results which were 
to ensue from their labors. Yet their silent 
and pensive watchings were rewarded b 

the first lessons of a mighty lore. Stand- 
ing, as they conceived themselves to be, 
on the immovable plane of the earth, they 
followed with their eyes their god Osiris, 
typified by the dazzling sun, as he took 
his daily march through the heavens ; and 
when Nature darkened at his disappear- 
ance, they contemplated the pale crescent 
of Isis, as it glided through the nocturnal 


skies. They learned to know the stars | occurred 


among which those divinities pursued their 
westward way; and soon their glowing 
imaginations shaped them into the con- 
stellated glories of the Zodiac, and bestow- 
ed upon them the names of their inferior 
gods. They noted other celestial bodies 
wandering hither and thither along the 
same starry pathway ; and they made, of 
these 
human destiny, the masfers in the house 


planetary visitants, the lords of|the Greater and 


patient spirit with which they fostered the 
infant science. Repeated observations had 
made known to them, that these occur. 
rences only took place when the sun and 
the moon occupied certain positions with 
reference to the points at which the moon's 
path crossed the apparent one of the sun ; 
and, that these relative positions were con- 
stantly assumed at the termination of a 
Saros, or period of a little more than 
eighteen years in duration. Thus, each 
eclipse of the sun, or moon, when duly 
noted, predicted the occurrence of another 
one, after the lapse of the proper time. In 
these astronomical labors and investi 
tions, the Chaldeans had, as co-workers, 
first, the inhabitants of the Chinese and 
Indian Empires; and afterwards, the people 
of the various Grecian Stated. If the testi- 
mony of a poet who sang of events which 
a thousand years before his own 
time, is to be received in this matter, then 
we must believe that the nations dwelling 
upon the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
(and hence, it would not be unreasonable 
io infer, that the Greeks) were acquainted 
with the causes of eclipses, of the difference 
in the length of days and nights, and with 
some of the principal constellations, such as 
e Lesser Bears, Bootes 
and the Hyades, at a time when Aldebaran 


of Riches and of Disaster, of Life and of|the principal star of the last-mentioned 


Death. Having thus unconsciously laid 
the foundation of a noble science, they left 
the attestation of their labors in the 
mighty pyramids which they reared, with 
sides accurately facing the four quarters 
of the heavens, and in the celestial plani- 
spheres which they traced as decorations 
for their monarchs’ tombs, or deposited in 
the linen swathings of those monarchs’ 
ST ca remains. 

e Chaldeans, upon becomin ici- 
pants in the lore of the Egy etiee anal 
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cluster, was, in fact, as well as in name, 
“the wat of the starry host.” For Vir- 

il, in speaking of the song of Iopas at the 
ee with which Dido welcomed A®neas to. 
Carthage, says : 

Hic canit errantem lunam, sotisque labores, 

e ® e e a ® 

, oa Hvad : Tri 
Quid rae ep oon ‘pe singers (eolaa: 
Hiberni, vel que tardis mora noctibus obstet. 


At any rate, we are credibly informed, 
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that, in the sixth century before the: In thecentury following the one in which 
Christian era, Thales of Miletus calculated | Pythagoras lived, the Athenian Meton 
eclipses of the sun, and even determined | made a discovery which was accounted of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, or the angle|great importance by his countrymen. It 
which the sun’s apparent course makes|was that of the Lunar Cycle, or the fact, 
with the Celestial equator. His townsman | that if the new moon falls upon any given 
and disciple, Anaximander, made a further |day of the year, it will, after a period of 
advance in astronomical knowledge, in de-| nineteen solar years, fall again upon the 
termining the times of the solstices and of same day. As the games and religious 
the equinoxes by mechanical means. Ana- | festivals of the Greeks were appointed ac- 
ximander, too, moved by the spirit of ori-| cording to new and full moons, this dis- 
ginal thought, maintained, that the earth| covery afforded them an admirable rule for 
was a body of a cylindrical form, suspend- | the regulation of their calendar ; and so 
ed in the centre of the universe ; and, that! grateful were they therefor, that they 
the sun, which was also a cylinder, had a/ caused the statement of it to be inscribed 
circumference twenty-eight times larger'in golden letters upon the walls of the 
than that of the earth. In these views,;temple of Minerva; from which circum- 
however, he was not followed by his own| stance it has ever since been known as the 
disciple, Anaximenes, nor by Anaximenes’| Golden Cycle. Even in our own days it 
disciple, the Ionian Anaxagoras. Both of! is of service ; since it is employed to regu- 
these Astronomers held the opinion, that|late the movable feasts of the Roman Ca- 
the earth and sun were flat ; and Anaxa-|tholic and Episcopalian churches. 

goras taught, that, so far from the sun’s! After the time of Meton, we encounter 
being a body as large as Anaximander hadino great astronomer in Grecian history, 
represented it to be, it did not exceed in| until we come to Aristarchus, who lived in 
dimensions the Peleponnesus, a tract of, the third century before Christ. He made 
country having an area of about seven'and recorded, in reference to the positions 
thousand square miles. But this modera-! of the stars, many observations which were 
tion of views was of no avail to our astro-| afterwards of essential importance ; and, 
nomer. It seems that the inhabitants of! being of the Pythagorean sect, he taught 
his adopted city, Athens, were, in his time,!the tenets of its founder respecting the 
like the descendants in the days of St.!system of which our earth forms a part. 
Paul—exceedingly pious; or, (as the re-| Lis views, however, did nut gainad herents; 
ceived version of the New Testament er-: and for many years after his time, (as, in- 
roneously renders the apostle’s expression,) deed, between the age of Pythagoras and 
“too superstitious.” In their religious zeal his own) attempts were made to explain 
they regarded the modest estimate of, the terrestrial system by the most vague 
Anaxagoras as a scientific hyperbole, pro-: and absurd theories. 

nounced him a blasphemer, and banished! But, about half a century before the 
him from their State. But a nearer ap-! birth of Aristarchus, an astronomical school 
proach to the truth than any which had yet, had been established at Alexandria, in 
been made, was contained in the teachings ; Egypt, under the patronage of the Ptole- 
of Pythagoras. That philosopher, follow-| mies. The labors of the philosophers con- 
ing out the suggestions of the first prin-/ nected with this school were not without 
ciple of his system, viz. that fire was the ‘their value. After it had been established 
primal element, taught, that the sun was more than a hundred years, the arts came 
the central body of our portion of the uni-; to the aid of the sciences. The use of in- 
verse; that the carth was a sphere, having; struments was introduced ; and, thence- 
a daily motion upon its axis; and, that it, forward, the relative positions of the heav- 
together with the other planets, annually |enly bodies were determined with much 
revolved around the sun. ‘Thus, in this; more accuracy than they had previously 
instance, as in many others, did poetic | been. First in fame among the Alexan- 
genius coincide with the subsequent dis-|drian astronomers was the celebrated Hip- 
coveries of science ; thus did the philoso-| parchus of Rhodes, who flourished about a 
phic reveries of the Samian sage anticipate | century after the death of Aristarchus. By 
the long, careful and demonstrated obser- | comparing his own observations of the stars 
vations of the Prussian astronomer. with the recorded observations of the last 
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mentioned philosopher, he perceived, that 
the apparent orbit of the sun does not al- 
ways cross the celestial equator at the 
same point ; but that it recedes westward- 
ly along that line about 50” of space, every 
successive year. Having thus established 
the precession of the equinoxes, he was 
enabled to determine the length of the 
year with much more accuracy than his 
predecessors had done. He perceived, 
also, that the distance of the sun from the 
earth did not always remain the same. 
He did not account for this, however, by 
supposing the san’s apparent orbit to be an 
ellipse ; Dae still entertaining the opinion 
that it was circular, he explained the cir- 
cumstance by conceiving the earth to be 
fixed within it, a little outside of its centre. 
To Hipparchus, also, belongs the honor of 
being the first astronomer who attempted 
to estimate through the application of tri- 
gonometrical principles, the distance of the 
earth from the sun and moon, by means of 
the horizontal parallaxes of those bodies. 
The next important step recorded in the 
Annals of Astronomy, was the effort to 
reform the Calendar by means of the Bis- 
sextile year. ‘This effort was made at the 


time when Julius Caesar was Chief Pontiff! 


at Rome. It is note-worthy, as being the 
only valuable contribution made to astro- 
nomical science by the Romans ; and, even 
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tained by the famous Ptolemy of Alexan- 
dria, and which has ever since borne his 
name. To Ptolemy, then, who flourished 
about the commencement of the second 
century, the world is indebted for the first 
complete system of astronomy that secured 
the approbation of all the learned. This 
it was enabled to do by the ingenious, al- 
though not perfect, explanation which it 
gave of the planetary movements, by sup- 
posing these bodies to move in circles whose 
centres had an easterly motion along an 
imaginary circle. Thus, these epicycles, 
as the circles were called, moving along 
the imaginary circle, or deferent, cause the 
planets to have, at times, an apparent east- 
erly direction, at other times a westerly 
one, and at other times again, to appear 
stationary. Thus recommended, the Pto- 
lemaic system continued to gain adherents, 
until the irruptions of the Huns under 
Alaric and Attila, and the destruction of 
the celebrated library at Alexandria by 
the fanatical and turbulent Christians of 
that city, laid waste the fair domains of 
Science. Being thus driven from the 
places where Learning had fixed her fa- 
vorite seats, it took refuge with the Arabs, 
who preserved it with watchful care, until 
happier times restored it to Europe. It 
returned with the conquering Moors, who 
established themselves in Spain; was 


in this matter, Cesar acted under the; brought again under the notice of the 


guidance of the Grecian astronomer Sosi- 
cenes. We are not to suppose, however, 
that the Romans were totally indifferent 
to the subject of astronomy. We are in- 
formed by Cicero, in his elegant treatise 


Christian States in the thirteenth century, 
through the patronage of the Emperor 
Frederic I.,of Germany, and Alphonso X., 
of Castile ; and flourished more than two 
hundred years longer, without any rival to 


concerning Old Age, that Caius Gallus was/| dispute its claims to correctness. 


accustomed to spend whole days and nights 


But, in the early part of the sixteenth 


in making observations upon the heavenly | century, the Copernican system of the 
bodies ; and, that he took pleasure in pre-| Universe was announced to the world. It 
dicting to his friends the eclipses of the sun! was, in fact, the same system which Py- 
end moon a long time before they occurred. |thagoras had divined many ages before ; 


Besides, in the Scego’s Dream of the same 
author, we find, in the course of an admir- 
able dissertation upon the Immortality of 
the Soul, an account of a terrestrial sys- 
tem, according to which our earth was the 
central body, around which the concave 
sphere of the starry heavens revolved ; 
while, in the space between, the Moon, 
Venus, Mercury, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn moved with retrograde courses, 
in the order here mentioned. In fact, this 
system was the one which was afterwards 


adopted, elaborated and zealously main- 
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and which Aristarchus had afterwards 
taught upon the zpse dizit of that philo- 
sopher. But this, its third presentation to 
the world, was based upon the careful ob- 
servations and scientific calculations of the 
great Nicholas Copernicus of Prussia. The 
sun was restored to the central place of 
our portion of the universe ; and the Earth, 
with its attendant moon, took the third rank 
among the planets. But the day of triumph 
for this system had not yet dawned. Ty- 
cho Brahe, a Danish astronomer, whose 
accurate observations will always command 
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for him a deserved renown, opposed the 
doctrines of Copernicus, and advocated a 
system of his own, according to which the 
Sun, attended by the other planets, as sa- 
tellites, revolved around our earth. In 
the following century, however, the im- 
mortal Galileo of Italy was led, through his 
observations with the telescope, then just 
invented, to accept the truth of the Coper- 
nican system ; and, in spite of ecclesias- 
tical persecution, he maintained it so ear- 
nestly, that he achieved for it a triumph, 
which will, doubtless, prove a final, and 
lasting one. 

About the same time, too, the German 
astronomer Kepler, was enabled, by cal- 
culations based upon Tycho Brahe’s obser- 
vations of the planet Mars, to arrive at the 
discovery of his first great Jaw, in reference 
to the elliptical form of the planetary orbits. 
Soon after, he was led by observation, to 
the discovery of his second and third laws; 
—the one, that the velocity of any planet 
varies in such @ manner, that an imaginary 
line drawn from the sun to it, will describe 
equal areas in equal times; and the other, 
that the squares of the times in which the 
planets’ revolutions are accomplished, are 
as the cubes of their mean distances from 
the sun. Thus, the facts in reference to 
the planets’ motions and distances were 
known to Kepler. But, as Virgil says : 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas , 


and Sir Isaac Newton was the fortunate 
mortal who first succeeded in assigning a 
reason for them. This he was enabled to 
do, by the discovery of the well-known law 
of gravitation—a law, of which the import- 
ance is scarcely to be computed. Indeed, 
nearly all of the great acquisitions to as- 
tronomical science, since the days of New- 
ton, are due to it. It not only explains the 
motions of the Keavenly bodies ; but it 
enables man to determine their shapes, to 
weigh their masses, and to calculate the 
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some distant period, it would coincide with 
the Equator, as well as to demonstrate mn- 
thematically, that the Solar system is =o 
justly poised, as to be secure from destruc- 
tion by any collision between its compo- 
nent masses. It also enabled Halley, 
Encke, and others, to predict the returns of 
the comets which bear their respective 
names. It suggested the existence of an- 
other planet between Mars and Jupiter ; 
and now, not one, but many asteroids, aze 
seen revolving there—-the probable fiag- 
ments of an exploded orb.” Then, too, it 
revealed to Sir William Herschel the planet 
Uranus ; and inspired Le Verrier to point 
to a certain region of the heavens, and de- 
clare prophetically, that there, too, a planet, 
until then unknown, must gleam. 

The past century and a-half have been 
especially productive of eminent astro- 
nomers, and rich in important astronomical 
investigations. Among the latter may be 
mentioned those relative to the various 
means of determining the longitude at sea, 
and, also, those relating to the refraction 
and aberration of light ; since these last 
afforded valuable data for the correction of 
observations upon the heavenly bodies. 
And, thanks to the mechanical genius of 
the last few years, those observations 
are now taken with telescopes and other 
instruments so much improved, as to Jeave 
men very little to hope in reference to their 
future perfectibility. In these improved 
instruments, and in the numerous observa- 
tions now, established all over the enlight- 
ened world, lie the hopes of Astronomy. 
Many questions of the utmost importance 
to the welfare of humanity, still await its 
solution. It has been of essential service 
to chronology, geography, navigation, and 
other sciences, in days gone by ; and who 
would presumptuously pretend to define the 
boundary of its benefactions in the future? 
The dream of Astrology, then, does not 
seem to be an utterly illusory one. The 


effect of their action upon the waters of|starry heavens are, indeed, the horoscope 
our seas. It enabled d’Alembert to ex-| of man ;—a horoscope cast by the unerring 


precession of the 


uinoxes, and | wiedom of an Infinitely-loving God, mani- 


in the 
Rapice. to account for the obliquity of the | festly generous in its past gifts, and rich m 
f ic, and confute the opinion, that, at! the promise of blessings yet to come. 
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THE OBERLIN WELLINGTON RESCUR. 


The PGberlm Wellmgpton Rescue. 


BY JOHN MERCER LANGSTON, 


Tue 13th day of September 1858 is at {suitable training would lead us to excuse 
once, the darkest and the brightest day in | his conduct, as a boyish though calamitous 
the Calendar of Oberlin. It is the jaikent indiscretion ; while the father, intelligent 
day because it was then, that heartless andj and full of years of observation and ex- 
cruel negro-catchers desecrated the sanctity | perience, can find no forgiveness at our 
of this community by their shameless pre-; hands, if he be guilty of aiding in this ne- 
sence, and perpetrated one of those black | farious procedure. 
and devilish acts which render the kidnap-| But the 13th day of September, 185s, 
per so hateful and despicable. The foul!is the brightest day in the Calendar of 
betrayal of John Price into the hands of; Oberlin, because on that day the noble and 
the kidnappers Lowe, Davis, Mitchell, and | true men of this place, by their brave and 
Jennings, was accomplished through the| manly conduct in the rescue of John Price, 


agency of Shakespeare Boynton,a fast young 
lad, about fourteen years of age, the son of 
a prominent Democrat of Russia Town- 


vindicated their determination not to allow 
the humblest human being “ to be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law,” when in their power to 


ship,and aman particularly distinguished for 
his utter want of honor and honesty. It) preventit. And on that day, too, Oberlin, 
is not wonderful that the son of such a/with fresh vigor, gave another and more 
father could be influenced and hired, for|glorious exhibition of her purpose to 
the paltry sum of twenty dollars, to assist | stand firm in favor of Justice and Christi- 
in doing the base deed of ktdnapping a|anity, the Declaration and the Constitution, 
man. Indeed, it is the opinion of very | Law and Order, and against Injustice and 
many excellent and judicious persons, that | Atheism, Despotism and Slavery, Mob-vio- 
the father himself gave “ aid and comfort,” |lence and Misrule. Indeed, that day and 
counsel and assistance, to these traitors to|the deeds that distinguish it shall never 
humanity. It is very positively asserted,|be forgotten. Posterity shall regard it as 
by Lewis D. Boynton, the father of this | the bright and glorious day in the history 
lad, however, that he knew nothing of his|of this‘ Gibraltar of Freedom,” and shall 
son’s having been employed to betray John |deem it worthy of the most sacred re- 
Price, till several hours after the deed had | membrance. 

been done. And yet, Anderson Jennings,| The manner in which John Price was 
the man who employed Shakespeare, very | captured, deserves, in this connection, but 
emphatically stated under oath, when un-/a passing notice. It is already well under- 
der examination as a witness, that he gave|stood. Without attempting the slightest 
Mr. Boynton full information in regard to| minuteness of detail, then, it is enough to 
his intention of securing the services of his|say that he was ensnared by the huge and 
son. Whether Boynton be truthful in his| monstrous falsehood of young Boynton, 
assertion and Jennings false, or Jennings! who came to him with a friendly appear- 
be truthful in his and Boynton false, it|ance, but with a heart bent upon his ruin. 
ig not in our power todetermine. For the; He knew that this poor fugitive belonged 
sake of humanity, it is to be hoped, that] to the class of the energetic, the industri- 
Boynton knew nothing of this collusion ous, and the faithful. He knew, too, that 
with his son till after its development. | for several months past, Price had suffered 
‘That father is indeed base, who can allow, extremely under the most excruciating 
his child todo a mean thing for hire. The| bodily disorder, and that, in consequence of 
vouthfulness of this lad and his want of his protracted sickness, he had been drivon 
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to the last extremity of want; and, now 
that he was convalescing, he was anxious 
to secure ere that he might re- 
pe his exhausted revenue. Therefore, 

e came to this poor man—poor in body 
and in purse—saying, “ My father has sent 
me here to tell you that he wants you to 
come out and dig potatoes for him, and 
that he will pay you for your services one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per day.” 
But Price was still in such feeble health 
that he dared not undertake such laborious 
service. Not suspecting anything wrong 
—not knowing the devil that lurked in the 
heart of this youthful but arch deceiver— 
he undertook the kind and neighborly 
task of pointing out the dwelling-place of 
another industrious and faithful fugitive. 
whose services Mr. Boynton could secure. 
This man lived about two miles from the 
village of Oberlin, and to reach his house 
it was necessary to pass over an unfre- 
quented road. As they rode along in their 
buggy, having gone about half the dis- 
tance, they were suddenly, and unexpect- 
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munity, already intensely agitated by vil- 
lainous deeds done within a few days prior 
to this time by these hunters of men, un- 
der the cover of night. Now one purpose 
only animated the hearts of the people. 
Old men and young men, old women and 
maidens, all expressed in looks and voice 
their determination to rescue this stolen 
man. At once,men of strong heart and 
moral nerve—men of stalwart arms and 

rowess such as knows no fear—with won- 

rous determination pictured in their faces, 
were seen hurrying off in buggies, car- 
riages, wagons, and some on horse-back, 
and others on foot, towards Wellington, a 
place yet to be celebrated in story and in 
verse, in forensic address and judicial re- 
cord, as the scene of the rescue of John 
Price, a stolen and kidnapped man, from 
his cowardly and brutal captors. 

It is not fit that this rescue be dwelt up- 
on with too great particularity at this time. 
Names must not be mentioned. The con- 
duct of icular individuals must not be 
described. It is enough for us to know, 


edly to John Price, overtaken by Dept. | just now, that the brave men who came to- 


U. S. Marshals Lowe, Davis, and Mitchell. 
These negro-catchers rode in a fine, dou- 
ble-seated carriage. They were armed 
with Bowie-knives and revolvers. As soon 
as they overtook young Boynton and 
Price, seizing Price, they dragged him 
from the buggy in which he was riding, and 
forced Him into the carriage in which they 
rode. ‘This they did without making exhi- 
bition of the process, or giving any account 
of the authority in accordance with which 
they acted. Thus, having secured their 
prey, by an untravelled route, in the most 
expeditious manner, they hurried off to- 
wards Wellington. Meantime, Shakspeare 
Boynton returned to Oberlin to find An- 
derson Jennings, of whom he was to re- 
ceive compensation for his dirty work. He 
found Jennings, reported that the negro 
had been captured, and received his reward. 
This ended his connection with this black 
and infamous drama. After having learn- 
ed of this miscreant what had been done, 
Jennings left Oberlin, and joined his com- 
rades and co-workers in iniquity at Wel- 
lington. 

But before these ruffan negro-catchers 
arrived at Wellington, fortunately for the 
kidnapped man and for the Anti-Slavery 
cause, the report ot their doings reached 
Oberlin, and thrilled and aroused our com- 
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gether in hot haste, but with well-defined 
intention, returned as the shades of night 
came on bringing silence and rest to the 
world, bearing in triumph to freedom the 
man who, but an hour before, was on the 
road to the fearful doom of Slavery. To- 
day John Price walks abroad in his free- 
dom, or reposes under his own vine and 
fig-tree, with no one to molest him or make 
him afraid. But for this boon—this glori- 
ous boon—he must be ever grateful to 
the courageous men who jeopardized 
their lives, their property, and their liberty 
to secure his release ; for, according to the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, those who 
rescue @ man under such circumstances, or 
who aid, assist, and abet in the rescue, are 
to be indicted, convicted, imprisoned, and 
fined. It matters not if its victim be born 
in freedom and reared under its benign 
influences, and it be thus distinctly under- 
stood that he isafreeman. It matters not 
if he be kidnapped. In this sense the law 
is no respector of persons. Nor does it 
make any complexional discriminations. 
And still it subjects to pains and penalties 
most severe and cruel all who oppose its 
execution, whether the opposition be vio- 
lent, legal, or only such as find an expres- 
sion in prayerful ejaculations in be ot 
the captured. If this statement be doubt- 
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ed, let the incredulous peruse with thought- 
fulness and care, the unreasonable, the blas- 
phemous, and the atheistic charge deliv- 
ered by Judge Wilson to the Grand Jury 
that found bills of indictment against thir- 
ty-seven citizens of Lorain county, charg- 
ing some with rescuing, and others with 
aiding and abetting in the rescue of John 
Price. If the incredulous are still unmoved 
in their unbelief, they would read with edi- 
fication and profit the charges of the same 
Judge delivered to the traverse Jurors 
before whom Bushnell and Langston were 
tried and convicted. All these charges 
harmonize with, and strikingly illustrate 
this Fugitive SlaveLaw. It is under such 
a Congressional enactment—an enactment 
whose soul is not unreasonableness, but in- 
justice and wrong—an enaetment whose 

orrid features are seen in its unconstitu- 
tionality, in its denial of the free exercise 
of religion, in its subversion of State Sov- 
reignty and individual rights, and in its 
overthrow of all the ancient bulwarks of 
liberty and law—that the philanthropic and 
Christian men who are now confined in the 
Jail of Cuyahoga county, together with 
those of the noble thirty-seven who have 
been already released from their confine- 
ment, were indicted by a packed and parti- 
zan Grand Jury, of which Lewis D. Boyn- 
ton was an influential member. 

Of the persons thus indicted, only two 
have as yet been tried. Both were found 
guilty and sentenced. Mr. Simeon M. Bush- 
nell, the first one tried, is a man of true 
nobility of soul and Christian fortitude. A 
man of very small physical endurance, he 
has a heart capable of the boldest endeav- 
or and the most unshrinking purpose in the 
discharge of duty. After his conviction, 
when ordered to stand up and receive his 
sentence, Judge Wilson, sceking to extort 


oi 


and courage, and none of the disposition of 
the poltroon and the coward, he was sen- 
tenced by this unjust Judge to sixty days’ 
confinement in the county jail, and to pay 
@ fine of six hundred dollars and the costs 
of the prosecution. And to-day, he, a 
white man, an American citizen, is in the 
common jail, serving out his time, for do- 
ing nothing other than giving succor to an 
oppressed and outraged brother. 

r. Charles H. Langston, the other per- 
son who has been tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced, needs no eulogistic words from my 
humble pen. He is widely known as a 
devoted and laborious advocate of the 
claims of the negro to liberty and its at- 
tendant blessings. Indeed, his entire life 
has been a free offering to the Anti-Slavery 
cause. Discreet and far-seeing, uncom- 
promising and able, he has labored most 
efficiently in behalf of the slave and the 
disfranchised American. But in no posi- 
tion has he demeaned himself with greater 
propriety and wisdom, with greater deci- 
sion and courage, and with greater efficien- 
cy, than when he stood before Judge Wil- 
son, and, as the representative of the Ne- 
gro Race, in the most beautiful and pow- 
erful tones, told him why sentence should 
not be pronounced upon him. He spoke 
as follows :— 

“Tam for the first time in my life be- 
fore a court of Justice, charged with the 
violation of law, and am now about to be 
sentenced. But before receiving that sen- 
tence, I propose to say one or two words 
in regard to the mitigation of that sentence, 
if it may be so construed. I cannot of 
course, and do not expect, that which I 
may say, will, in any way, change your pre- 
determined line of action. I ask no such 
favor at your hands. 

‘“‘T know that the courts of this country, 


some word of humiliation and contrition, that the laws of this country, that the go- 
asked him if he had anything to say why/vernmental machinery of this country, are 
sentence should not be pronounced upon'so constituted as to oppress and outrage 
him. In a clear and manly voice, he ans-| colored men, men of my complexion. I 
wered, “I have not.” But the Judge was! cannot then, of course, expect. judging from 
not satisfied with this stern reply ; so he the past history of the country, any mercy 
asked him if he had no regrets to offer for: from the laws, from the constitution, or 
his conduct. To this, Mr. Bushnell, con-j from the courts of the country. 

scious of the rectitude of his intentions and| “Some days prior to the 13th day of 
satisfied with the part he had played in the! September, 1858, happening to be in Ober- 
rescue, with very great emphasis and point, lin on a visit, I found the country round 
replied again, “I have not.” Because Mr.! about there, and the village itself, filled 
Bushnell had no regrets to offer—because| with alarming rumors as to the fact that 
he exhibited the spirit of a man of dignity | slave-catchers, kiduappers, negro-stealers 
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were lying hidden and skulking about, 
waiting some opportunity to get their 
bloody hands on some helpless creature to 

him back—or for the first time, into 
helpless and life-long bondage. These 
reports becoming current all over that 
neighborhood, old men and innocent wo- 
men and children became exceedingly 
alarmed for their safety. It was not un- 
common to hear mothers say that they dare 
not send their children to school, for fear 
they would be caught up and carried off 
by the way. Some of these people had 
become free by long and patient toil at 
night, after working the long, long day for 
crael masters, and thus at length getting 
money enough to buy their liberty. Others 
had become free by means of the good will 
of their masters. And there were others 
who had become free—to their everlasting 
honor I say it—by the intensest exercise 
of their own God-given powers ;—by es- 
caping from the plantations of their mas- 
ters, eluding the blood-thirsty patrols and 
sentinels so thickly scattered all along 
their path, outrunning blood-hounds and 
liorses, swimming rivers and fording 
swamps, and reaching at last, through in- 
credible difficulties, what they, in their de- 
lusion, supposed to be free soil. ‘These 
three classes were in Oberlin, trembling 
alike for their safety, because they well 
knew their fate, should those men-hunters 
get their hands on them. 

“In the midst of such excitement the 
13th day of September was ushered in— 
a day ever to be remembered in the his- 
tory of that place, and I presume no less 
in the history of this Court—on which 
those men, by lying devices, decoyed into 
a place where they could get their hands 
on him—I will not say a slave, for I do 
not know that—but a man, a brother, who 


had a right to his liberty under the laws| was in peril.— W. 


of God, under the laws of Nature, and 
under the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. 

“In the midst of all this excitement, the 
news came to us like a flash of lightning 
that an actual seizure under and by means 
of fraudulent pretences had been made ! 

“ Being identified with that man by 
culor, by race, by manhood, by sympathies, 
such as God had implanted in us all, I felt 
it my duty to go and do what I could 
toward liberating him. I had been tanght 
ly my Revolutionary father—and IT say 
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this with all due respect to him—and by 
his honored associates, that the fundamental 
doctrine of this government was that all 
men have a right, to life and liberty, and 
coming from the Old Dominion I brought 
into Ohio these sentiments, deeply im- 
pressed upon my heart ; I went to Well- 
ington, and hearing from the parties them- 
selves by what authority the boy was held 
in custody, I conceived from what little 
knowledge I had of law, that they had no 
right to hold him. And as your Honor 
has repeatedly laid down the law in this 
Court, a man is free until he is proven to 
be legally restrained of his liberty, and I 
believed that upon that principle of law 
those men were bound to take their pri- 
soner before the very first magistrate they 
found, and there establish the facts set 
forth in their warrant, and that until they 
did this, every man should presume that 
their claim was unfounded, and to institute 
such proceedings for the purpose of secur- 
ing an investigation as they might find 
warranted by the laws of this State. Now, 
sir, if that is not the plain, common sense 
and correct view of the law, then I have 
been misled both by your Honor, and by 
the prevalent received opinion. 

“Tt is said that they had a warrant. 
Why then should they not establish ite 
validity before the proper officers? And 
I stand here to-day, sir, to say that with 
an exception of which I shall soon speak, 
to procure such a laicful investigation of 
the authority under which they claimed to 
act,.was the part I took in that day's pre- 
ceedings, and the only part. I cabporee 
it to be my duty as a citizen of Ohio— 
excuse me for saying that, sir—as an out- 
law of the United States (much sensation), 
to do what I could to secure at least this 
form of Justice to my brother whose liberty 
ever more than that 
has been sworn to on this trial, as an act of 
mine, ts false, ridiculously false. When 
I found these men refusing to go, accord- 
ing to the law, as I apprehended it, and 
subject their claim to an official inspection, 
and that nothing short of a habeus corgnis 
would oblige such an inspection, I was 
willing to go even thus far, supposing in 
that county a Sheriff, might, perhaps, be 
found with nerve enough to serve it. In 


this I again failed.—Nothing then was 


left to me, nothing to the hoy in custody, 
hut the confirmation of my first belief that 
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the pretended authority was worthless, 
and the employment of those means of 


that it never could be, never should be, 
and never was meant to be enforced. I 
liberation which belong to us. With re-'had always believed, until the contrary 
gard to the part I took in the forcible | appeared in the actual institution of pro- 
rescue, which followed, I have nothing to! ceedings, that the provisions of this odious 
say, further than I have already said. ‘he/ statute would never be enforced within 
evidence is before you. It is alleged that|the bounds of this State. 
I said, ‘ We will have him anyhow.’ This; “But I have another reason to offer why 
I wever said. I did say to Mr. Lowe,|I should not be sentenced, and one that 
what I honestly believed to be the truth,|I think pertinent to the case. I have not 
that the crowd were very much excited,|had a trial before a jury of my pee 
many of them averse to longer delay, and|'The common law of jinpland--an you 
bent upon a rescue at all hazards; and / will excuse me for referring to that, since 
that he being an old acquaintance and ;I am but a private citizen—was that every 
friend of mine, I was anxious to extricate | man should be tried before a jury of men 
him from the dangerous position he occu-| occupying the same position in the social 
pied, and therefore advised that he urge| scale with himself. That lords should be 
Jennings to give the boy up. Further!tried before a jury of lords; that peers 
than this I did not say, either to him or) of the realm should be tried before peers 
any one else. of the realm ; vassals before vassals, and 

“The law under which I am arraigned | aliens before aliens, and they must not 
is an unjust one, one made to crush the|come from the district where the crime was 
colored man, and one that outrages every , committed, lest the prejudices of either per- 
feeling of humanity, as well as every rule | sonal friends or foes should affect the ac- 
of right. I have nothing to do with its'cused. The Constitution of the United 
constitutionality ; about that I care but! States guarantees, not merely to its citi- 
little. Ihave often heard it said by learn-|zens, but to all persons, a trial before an 
ed and good men that it was unconstitu-|tmpartial jury. I have had no such trial. 
tional ; I remember the excitement that! “The colored man is oppressed by cer- 
prevailed throughout all the free States|tain universal and deeply fixed prejudices. 
when it was passed ; and I remember how | Those jurors are well known to have shar- 
often it has been said by individuals, con-' ed largely in these prejudices, and I there- 
ventions, legislatures, and even Judzes,*; fore consider that they were neither im- 
aera ee partial, nor were they a jury of my peers. 

* The following resolutions were reported to| And the prejudices which white people 
and adopted by an indignation meeting, held in| have against colored men, grow out of the 
Cleveland soon after the passage of the Fugitive| facts that we have as a eople consented 
Slave Law, Judge Hiram V. Wilson being on the| for two hundred years to be slaves of the 
Committee on Resolutions: ‘ a 

1. Resolved, That the passage of the Fugitive whites. We have been scourged, crushed, 
Law was an act unauthorized by the Constitution, and cruelly oppressed, and have submitted 
hostile to every peneipls of justice and humanity,/to it all tamely, meekly, peaceably ; I 


and, if perecvered in, fatal to Human Freedom. . <a oe 
@’ Resoloed, That the law strikes down some | te*™ 25 & people, and with rare individual 


of the dearest principles upon which our fathers | exceptions,—and to-day you wens thus, 
predicated their right to assert and maintain their meekly submitting to the penalties of an 
independence, and is characterized by the most|infamous law. Now the Americans have 
tyrannical exercise of power; and that it cannot| this feeling, and it is an honorable one, 


be sustained without repudiating the doctrines of . . 
the Declaration of Independance, and the principles that they will respect those who will rebel 


upon which all free governments rest. at oppression, but despise those who tame- 

3. Resolved, That tyranny consists in the wil-|ly submit to outrage and wrong ; and 
fully violating, by those in power, of man’s natural | while our people, as people, submit, they 
right to his personal security, personal liberty, and will as a people be despised. Why, they 


private property ; and it matters not whether the 
act is exercised by one man or a million of men, 
it is equally unjust, unrighteous, and destructive | nounce, oppose and RESIST, by all proper means, 
of the ends of all just governments. the execution of said law, and that we demand 

4. Resolved, That regarding some portions of; its immediate and unconditional repeal, and will 
the Fugitive Law as unconstitutional, and the| not cease to agitate the question, and use all our 
whole of it as oppressive, unjust and unrighteous! powers to secure that object, until it is accom- 
ewe deem it the duty of every good citizen to de- plished. 
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will hardly meet on terms of equality with 
us in a whiskey shop, in a car, at a table, 
or even at the altar of God—so thorough 
and hearty a contempt have they for those 
who will meekly Jze stud under the heel 
of the oppressor. ‘The jury came into the 
box with that feeling. They knew they 
had that feeling, and so the Court knows 
now, and knew then. The gentleman who 
prosecuted me, the Court itself, and even 
the counsel who defended me, have that 
feeling. 

‘“‘] was tried by a jury who were pre- 
judiced ; before a Court that was preju- 
diced ; prosecuted by an officer who was 
prejudiced, and defended, though ably, by 
counsel that were prejudiced. And there- 
fore it is, your Honor, that I urge by all 
that is good and great in manhood, that I 
should not be subjected to the pains and 
penalties of this oppressive law, when I 
have vot been tried, either by a jury of 


= peers, or by a jury that were impar- 
tial. 


“One more word, sir, and I have done. 
I went to Wellington, knowing that color- 
ed men have no rights in the United States, 
which white men are bound to respect ; 
that the Courts had so decided ; that Con- 
gress had so enacted ; that the people had 
so decreed. 

‘There is not a spot in this wide coun- 
try, not even by the altars of God, nor in 
the shadow of the shafts that tell the im- 
perishable fame and glory of the heroes 
of the Revolution ; no, nor in the old Phil- 
adelphia Hall, where any colored man 
may dare to ask a mercy of a white man. 
Let me stand in that Hall] and tell a United 
States Marshal that my father was a Re- 
volutionary soldier; that hc served under 
Lafayette, and fought through the whole 
war, and that he fought for my freedom as 
much as for his own ; and he would sneer 
at me, and clutch me with his bloody 
fingers, and say he has a 77ght to make 
me a slave} And when I appeal to Con- 
gress, they say he has a right to make me 
a slave; when I appeal to the people, they 
say he has a right to make me a slave, and 
when I appeal to your Honor, your Honor 
says he has a right to make me a slave, 
and if any man, white or black, seeks an 
investigation of that claim, they make 
themselves amenable to the pains and pen- 
alties of the Fugitive Slave Act, for BLACK 
MEN HAVE NO RIGHTS WHICH WHITE MEN ARE 
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BOUND TO REsPgct. (Great Applause.) I, 
going to Wellington with the full know- 
ledge of all this, knew that if that man 
was taken to Columbus, he was hopelessly 
gone, no matter whether he had ever been 
in slavery before or not. I knew that I 
was in the same situation myself, and that 
by the decision of your Honor, if any man 
whatever were to claim me as his slave 
and seize me, and my brother, being a 
lawyer, should seek to get out a writ of 
habeas corpus to expose the falsity of the 
claim, he would be thrust into prison under 
one provision of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
for interfering with the man claiming to 
be in pursuit of a fugitive, and I, by the 
perjury of a solitary wretch, would by an- 
other of its provisions be helplessly doom- 
ed to life-long bondage, without the possi- 
bility of escape. 

‘Some may say that there is no danger 
of free persons being seized and carried off 
as slaves. No one need labor under such 
a delusion. Sir, four of the eight persons 
who were first carried back under the act 
of 1850, were afterwards proved to be free 
men. They were free persons, but wholly 
at the mercy of the oath of one man. And 
but last Sabbath afternoon, a letter came 
to me from a gentleman in St. Louis, in- 
forming me that a young lady who was 
formerly under my instructions at Colum- 
bus, a free person, is now lying in the 
jail at that place, claimed as the slave of 
some wretch who never saw her before, 
and waiting for testimony from relatives 
at Columbus to establish her freedom. I 
could stand here by the hour and relate 
such instances. In the very nature of the 
case they must be constantly occurring. 
A letter was not long since found upon the 
person of a counterfeiter when arrested, 
addressed to him by some Southern gentle- 
man, in which the writer says : 

““*Go among the niggers ; find out their 
marks and scars; make a ions 
and send to me, and Ill find masters for 
em.’ 

“That is the way men are carried ‘ back’ 
to slavery. 

“ But in view of all the facts, I say that if 
ever again a man is seized near me, and is 
about to be carried southward as a slave, 
before any legal investigation has been 
had, I shall hold it to be my duty, as I 
held it that day, to secure for him, if pos- 
sible, a legal inquiry into the character of 
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the claim by which he is held. And I go |children to all generations would honor you 


further : I say that if it is adjudged illegal 
to procure even such an investigation, then 


for doing it, and every good and honest 
man would say you had done 77ght.” 


we are thrown back upon those last de-|(Great and prolonged applause, in spite of 


fences of our rights which cannot be taken 
from us, and which God gave us that we 
need not be slaves. 


while I say this, to place yourself in my 


the efforts of Court and Marshal.) 
This terse, argumentative and eloquent 


I ask your Honor,|speech so touched the sensibility of the 


Judge that he sentenced Mr. Langston to 


situation, and you will say with me that if}confinement in the county jail for but 


your brother, if your friend, if your wife, 
if your child, had been seized by men who 
claimed them as fugitives, and the law of 
the land forbade you to ask any investiga- 
tion and precluded the possibility of any 
legal protection or redress, then you will 
say with me, that you would not only de- 
mand the protection of the law, but you 
would call in your neighbors and your 
friends, and would ask them to say with 
you that these, your friends, could not be 
taken into slavery. 

“ And now I thank you for this lenien- 
cy, this indulgence, in giving a@ man un- 
justly condemned by a tribunal before 
which he is declared to have no rights, the 
privilege of speaking in his own behalf. I 
know that it will do nothing towards miti- 
gating your sentence, but it is & privilege 
to be allowed to speak, and I thank you 
for it. I shall submit to the penalty, be 
it what it may. But I stand here to say, 
that if, for doing what I did on that day at 
Wellington, I am to go in jail six months 
and pay a fine of a thousand dollars, ac- 
cording to the Fugitive Slave Law—and 
such is the protection the laws of this coun- 
try afford me—I must take upon myself 
the responsibility of self-protection ; when 
I come to be claimed by some perjured 
wretch as his slave, I shall never be taken 
into slavery. And as in that trying hour 
I would have others do to me, as I would 
call upon my friends to help me, as I 
would call upon you, your Honor, to help 
me, as I would call upon you (to the 
District Attorney) to help me, and upon 
you (to Judge Bliss,) and upon you (to his 
counsel,) so help me Gon! I stand here to say 
that I will do all Ican forany man thusseized 
and held, though the inevitable penalty of 
six months imprisonment and one thousand 
dollars fine for each offence hangs over 
me! We have all a common hamanity, 
and you all would do that ; your manhood 
would require it, and no matter what the 
laws might be, you would honor yourself 
for doing it, while your friends and your 
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twenty days, to pay a fine of one hundred 
dollars and costs of the prosecution. He 
has already served out his time, and is 
now in his office in Cleveland, discharging 
his duties as Recording Secretary of the 
Ohio State Anti-Slavery Society. 

How the United States officials will col- 
lect the fines imposed upon these men it is 
impossible to tell. ‘They are said to be 
destitute of lands, and all manner of per- 
sonal property. It is reported that they 
are very poor. Then blessed be nothing ! 

There still remain in jail awaiting their 
trial, Prof. Henry E. Peck, John Wat- 
son, Henry Evans, J. M. Fitch, David L. 
Watson, Ralph Plumb, Wilson Evans, A. 
W. Lyman, John H. Scott, Robert Win- 
sor, and William E. Lincoln. These are 
all men of indomitable purpose. The ter- 
rible penalties of the Fugitive Slave Law 
cannot drive them from their firm position 
in favor of Liberty and Right. Nor are they 
men who will fear and tremble before a 
tyrannical Judge. The ruffian threats of a 
Government Prosecutor cannot deter them. 
These are men, too, whose lives are not 
marked by acts of selfishness, but by deeds 
of benevolence and charity. Some of 
them are distinguished by their scholarly 
attainments ; all of them are distinguished 
by their deep and consistent devotion to 
the wélfare of humanity. The large cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances who daily 
and hourly express their sympathy for 
these good and noble men, feel confident 
that they will conduct themselves in such 
manner while they remain in jail and 
when they are brought before the Court 
for trial, as to further the interests of the 
Anti-Slavery cause. 

It is a fact worthy of icular men- 
tion, that in this rescue the colored men 
played an important and conspicuous part. 
Twelve of them were indicted ; four 
of them have not yet been taken into cus- 
tody ; two have been discharged ; one is 
now at large upon his own recognizance, 
and five are still in jail. For the heroic 
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conduct of these worthy men and their 
white co-laborers, they deserve and shall 
receive our hearty thanks and lasting 
gratitude. 

Upon the conduct of the Court before 
which Bushnell and Langston have been 
tried, and before which the rest of the indicted 
are to be tried—upon the behavior of the Pro- 
secutor, who has shown himself so anxious 
and determined to convict these men—upon 
the character of the Jurors called in the 
cases already tried, and upon the testimo- 
ny of the witnesses on the part of the 
Government, it is needless to say a single 
word. The Court, the Prosecutor, the 
Jurors, and the witnesses, with one or two 
exceptions, are Pro-Slavery and Democrat- 
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ic in their connections and associations. It 
is well known, then, what we may expect. 
And, so far, we have not been disap- 
pointed. 

But the object of this prosecution can 
never be accomplished. The free spirit of 
the Western Reserve cannot be “ crushed 
out.” Our deep love of liberty, our intel- 
ligent veneration for the precepts of 
Christianity, and our abiding determina- 
tion to obey God rather than man, no pros- 
ecution, however oppressive, no irksomc 
confinement in gloomy dungeons, no ille- 
gal and unjust confiscation of our property, 
can ever overthrow and destroy. And this 
prosecution, so far, has only tended to 
deepen and strengthen this conviction. 


Sfric-American Micture Gallery. 


FIFTH 


PAPER 


BY 


ETRIOP. 


—— Home again, and in fine spirits. 
** Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ; 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


So felt I, after my visit to the Black 
Forest, which has been among the most re- 
markable of my meandering life. 

A faithfal recital of what I heard and 
what I saw, lengthened out in a dozen 
carefully collated and closely written vol- 
umes, would scarcely do justice to my 
threc days’ stay in that place of mysteries. 
But, as the pressure of other engagements 
called me from those never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes, so novw, also, do the events of the 
passing hour require at my hands some- 


: Picture Gallery, and seated in my big arm- 


chair. Dear old arm-chair! seated in thee 
I survey with renewed and increasing sat- 
isfaction this extraordinary Gallery. 

My feelings are fresh and my eye clear, 
so that I can, perhaps, better take in the 
beauties and excellencies of a picture than 
give out anything like an accurate deserip- 
tion of one. 

Notwithstanding this, I cannot resist the 
temptation of a sketch offered by a pair of 
pictures just beneath my eye, on the south 
side of the Gallery. 

They are marked 

Pictures Nos. XIX and XX. 
PREACHING AND AFTER PREACHING. 
The first represents the interior of a 


thing else for my readers, reserving | church—a negro church. 


for another occasion a further chat 
about the famous Grotto Home of Old Ber- 


Locakty—eunny South. The particular 
spot, I conclude from its surroundings, is 


nice, one of Nature’s noblemen and one of| among the best of the good old planta- 


her noblest artists. 
Home again, and in the Afric-American 
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tions. 
The charch is filled to overflowing with 
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devout worshippors, and is being discoursed 
to, affectionately, of course, by a double- 
fisted, burly, white-faced old Southern 
Preacher—a genuine Hard Shell. 

The artist has caught him just in the 
nick of time. 

The Preacher is just in the act of ex- 
horting his sable hearers to obey their 
masters—their kind, good masters. 

“He that knoweth his master’s will and 
doeth it not shall be beaten with many 
stripes.” ‘These are his words. In catch- 
ing the artist’s conception, you feel them, 
you hear them—you put yourself in his 
audience, and then they are gracious 
words to you. They are unctious. On 
them your parson is feeling ; he looks full 
of feeling ; he looks unctious all over. 
Unction pours out of his mouth ; it beams 
out of his eyes; it sticks out of his out- 
spread fingers ; it runs down his broad 
face in greater profusion than did the oil 
down the venerable beard of Aaron. 

Just at this unctious point is our good 
man taken, and I heartily thank the artist 
for having done him such justice. A fair- 
er exhibit of a Southern preacher is cer- 
tainly nowhere else on canvass. 

Nor has the artist lost any of his inspi- 
ration in the other details of his picture. 
The preacher's sable hearers, with eyes di- 
lated, mouths agape, nostrils distended and 
ears alert, are intently leaning forward, 
that they may lose no word of the good 
admonition, while here a moody brow, and 
there a skeptical face, or yonder a defiant 
look, combine to form an admirable back- 
ground. 

The second of this pair of pictures, en- 
titled After Preaching, represents the con- 
gregation standing about outside the 
church in groups around the faithful lead- 
ers, who, being men carefully selected by 
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ithe same noticed in the back-ground of the 
former piece. 

These young spirit-faces possess such a 
strong look of meaning that none need 

| mistake it. A look so strong, so bold, so 

|towering, that, like Monadnoc among the 
granite hills, it peers far above the scraw- 
ny frowns, and puny smiles, and jeers, and 
gibes, and snecrs, and hates of the vulgar, 
the mean, the base; a look that will go up 
through all time, and, as light before the 
coming sun, so as surely will it be the 
forerunner of the great deliverance of long- 
‘pressed humanity. ‘The look and the 
meaning do actually exist, and the sooner 
the World knows it the better. 

These faces, in contrast with the others 
of the congregation, give a most striking 
effect to the picture. They are the unru- 
ly, the skeptical, the worthless of the flock 
—the wicked ones, who would rather ran 
the risk than be bound up in the religious 
love so feelingly and so faithfally pro- 
ae to them—the religious love of the 

and. 

It is of this class comes our Nat Turn- 
ers, who laid a scheme for redemption, and 
the man in Georgia who received nine 
hundred and ninety-nine lashes by way of 
gentle ;compulsion, and then would not so 
much as reveal one particle of the plan laid 
by and for the uprising of his oppressed 
brethren. If is of this class come the Mar- 
garet Garners, who rather than their babes 
even shall clank a chain, prefer to send 
them up to their God whogave them. Itis of 
this class comes our Douglasses and our 
Browns, anda host of other spirits now cast 
upon the regions of the North, as a Southern 
er once expressed it, “ to wailin the misery 
of their sins, and lament in the wretched- 
ness of their misunderstood liberty.” 

These are good views, and may be stu- 


the white piety of the sunny South, are of| died with profit by any Southern Preach- 


course, all of the Uncle Tom school. 

By another masterly stroke of the artist's 
conception, they are taken just at the point 
of the extreme of their extacies about the 

t and good sermon they have just 
eard, while the leaders are in earnest ex- 
hortation on submission and willing obe- 
dience to masters as the height of Chris- 
tian duty. 

In the back-ground may also be seen a 
few young, determined-looking faces, on 
which are expressed disbelief in, and de- 
testation of, the 
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er, master or monster who will take the 
trouble to visit the Afric-American Picture 
Gallery. 

Picture No. XXI. is 


A HEAD OF PHILLIS WHEATLY. 


It hangs in the north-east corner of the 
Gallery, and in good light, and is so de- 
cidedly one of the finest in the collection, 
whether viewed in an artistic light or in 
point of fact, that it is both a constant 
charm and study for me. The features, 


whole affair. They are! thongh indicative of a delicate organisa- 
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tion, are of the most pleasing cast. The 
facial angle contains full ninety degrees ; 
the forehead is finely formed, and the brain 
large ; the nose is long, and the nostrils 
thin, while the eyes, though not large, are 
well set. To this may be added a small 
mouth, with lips prettily turned, and a 
chin—that perfection of beauty in the fe- 
male face—delicately tapered from a throat 
and neck that are of themselves perfection. 
The whole make-up of this face is an in- 
dex of healthy intellectual powers, com- 
bined with an active temperament, over 
which has fallen a slight tinge of religious 
pensiveness. Thus hangs Phillis Wheat- 
ly before you in the Afric-American Pic- 
ture Gallery, and if we scrutinize her more 
closely through her career and her works, 
we shall find her truly an extraordinary 
person. Stolen at the tender age of seven 
years from the fond embraces of a mother 
whose image never once faded from her 
memory, and ferried over in the ve slave 
ship from Afric’s sunny clime to the cold 
shores of America, and sold under the 
hammer to a Boston merchant—a delicate 
child, a girl, alone, desolate ; a chilly, 
dreary world before her, a chain on her 
feet and a thorn in her bosom, and an iron 
mask on her head, what chance, what op- 
portunity was there for her to make physi- 
cal, moral, or mental progress? In these 
respects, how get up to, or keep pace with, 
other and more favored people ?—how get 
in the advance /—how ascend, at last, with- 
out a single competitor, the highest scale 
of human eminence? Phillis Wheatly did 
all and more than this. <A sold thing, a 
bought chattel, at seven years she mas- 
rerel, notwithstanding, the English lan- 

in sixteen months. She carried on 
with her friends and acquaintances an ex- 
tensive and elegant epistolary correspond- 
ence at twelve years of age, composed her 
first poem at fourteen, became a proficient 
Latin scholar at seventeen, and published 
in England her book of poems dedicated to 
the Countess of Huntington at mineteen ; 
and with the mantle of just fame upon her 
shoulders, sailed from America to England 
to receive the meed due to her learning, 
her talents, and her virtues at twenty-two. 
What one of America’s paler daughters co- 
temporary with her, with all the advan- 
toges that home, fortune, friends and favor 
bring—what one ascended so far up the 
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in vain to find the name upon the literary 
page of our country’s record. 
Oh! Wheatly! 

What degrading hand, what slavish chain, 

What earthly power could link thy nobler sou! 

To baser things, and check its eagle flight t 

Angel of purity, child of beauteous song, 

Thy harp still hangs within our sight 

To cheer though thou art gone. 

The lady visitors to the Gallery would 
do well to make the head of Phillis Wheat- 
ly a study. 


I have never read a tveatzse on the art 
of pleasing, nor have I otherwise acquired 
it, and hence my as golly in so im- 
portant a matter. never could well 
please ; a lady friend says I have never 
tried. Be this as it may, permit me to 
observe that since my three days’ visit to 
the Black Forest and three weeks’ barri- 
cading of the doors of the Afric-American 
Picture Gallery against its many friends 
who have sought it out, there has been 
brought upon me such a storm of choloric 
feeling as will serve for all of life to come. 
I had just finished the last sketch, and 
wrapped myself up in the happy con- 
sciousness of its justness, my old mood 
stealing over me, my mind traversing back 
to the days when Banneker lived and told 
of the stars and of the rising suns, and 
Wheatly sung their praise to listening 
worlds, when a loud rap at the door brought 
me to a sense of the present moment and 
to my feet. Wondering who the intruder 
might be that dared to thus disturb me, I 

e him enter. It was Tom—yes, Tom, 
with a package of letters in his hand. The 
little rogue’s smile was as fresh aud sunny 
as ever, and it was a pleasure to see him ; 
but, somehow or other, there was a wicked 
twinkle playing about the corners of his 
usually wicked little eyes, that told me 
something in my absence had gone amiss. 
I concealed this discovery, however, and 
merely said: ‘“ Well, Tom, my good fel- 
low, what has turned up since my ab- 
sence?” “Qh! nothing much, only a 
plenty of calls, sir,” said he. “Calls?” 
said I, rising, “1 hope you have not per- 
mitted, sir, any one to enter the A/fric- 
American Gallery during my absence 7” 
‘““ Why no, sir,” said he, provokingly, “‘ but 
then there has been such a knocking at 


hill of just fame at any age. I have searched | the door !” 
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I ived how it was in an instant. 
The little rogue had been operating on his 
own hook, and pointing out the Gellery to 
the various magnates around for his own 
special amusement. 

“The doctor has been here,” he added, 
without paying any heed to the embarrass- 
ment in which he had placed me; “ and 
the Professor has been here, and the Phi- 
losopher with him; and a little lady in 
black, and a tall lady, and a fat lady, and 
a strange nice lady from abroad have been 
here ; and a number of other ladies, and 
some queer ones, too, have been here ; and 
a crusty old gentleman, (white,) with a 
cane, has been here, too ; and two colored 
gentlemen, in white cravats and long black 
coats all buttoned down before.” 

Tom’s odd description of so strange a 
group really put me in good humor. I 
took the package from his hand, and 
throwing it on the table, wheeled round 
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before the stature of Benjamin Banneker, 
for the purpose of a few motes for the read- 
ers of the Anglo-African Magazine, when 
rather aloud and unusual noise in the out- 
er hall interrupted me. In looking up, lo! 
and behold, advancing and bowing, hats in 
hand, who should my eyes meet but the 
Doctor, the Professor, and the Philosopher, 
closely followed by the little Jady in black, 
and the tall lady, and the fat lady, and 
the lady from abroad, and the two gentle- 
men in white cravats and long black coats 
all buttoned down before, fetching up the 
rear. Dumbfounded at so many and such 
imposing visitors, I could only rise and 
make my best bow, which was awkward 
enough at best. Of course I was cheated 
out of my reflections on Banneker, and so 
are my readers. 

The conversation of my visitors, which 
was free, characteristic, and remarkable, I 
must reserve for my next, reader. 


(To be. Continued.) 
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BY J. 


THEODORE HOLLY. 


The Disabilitves under which that Country Laltors. 


In the preceding article I have claimed 
for the Haytian people a solitary pre-emi- 
nence, in their Revolutionary indepen- 
dence, as the political prodigy of univer- 
sal history. fh this article I propose to 

of the disabilities under which they 
labor, notwithstanding their unexampled 
position in this respect. In fact, I will 
show that these disabilities are inherent in, 
and grow out of,the wonderful phenome- 
non that her national sovereignty displays 
amid the galaxy of nations. But before 
entering on this subject, I desire to bring 
my previous thoughts to a close by show- 
ing, that during the half-century and more 
that Hayti has preserved her national in- 
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dependence, she has not degenerated 4 
whit from the proud political position she 
assumed when she bounded from a con- 
dition of chattel slavery into a commu- 
nity of independent, self-respecting free- 
men. The leaven of despotism soon man- 
ifested itself in the infant nation as it has 
everywhere raised its hydra-head among 
the nations of the Earth in every age of 
the world. But were these sable freemen 
less efficient than other lovers of liberty 
to crush out the monster in their midst? 
Did they permit the lustre of great names 
or the splendor of heroic deeds to lull 
them into a passive sleep while the gilded 
chains of a tyrant were clasped around 
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theirlimbs? Ah! the liberty-loving deeds 
of that people as presented in their nation- 
al history indignantly answer, No! Des- 
salines, heroic avenger of his race though 
he were, and deliverer of his country as 
he may justly be called, was not exempt 
from the tyrant’s doom, though shielded by 
the splendor of all his illustrious achieve- 
ments, when he dared to trample on the 
liberties of his self-emancipated country- 
men. Christophe, thouch the “ Frederick 
the Great” of Hayti, found no toleration 
at the hands of these independent free- 
men when he disregarded their ‘God-given 
and blood-bought emancipation. 
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tact and ability in achieving and maintain- 
ing a national sovereignty do not consti- 
tute the whole of national greatness ; nei- 
ther is the liberty of a people most secure 
when it is constantly maintained against 
the encroachments of tyrants at the point 
of the sword. The dissemination of 
sound religious morality as the basis of 
public virtue, and the cultivation of Lite- 
rature, the Arts and Sciences, as the sources 
of national prosperity, are inseperable con- 
comitants of political sovereignty in mak- 
ing up true national greatness. These 
things Hayti does not and could not pos- 


Boyer, |sess; and in this destitution we have the 


though he was the Solon of his country |sum of her disabilities. I say that Hayti 
by giving unto her a well-digested code of|does not and could not possess these ap- 


laws, found no exemption from the doom 
of a despot when he desired to rule for his 
own aggrandizement. And last, and per- 
naps least of all, Faustin Soulouque, the 
Louis Napoleon of Hayti, has been prompt- 
ly awarded the fate that awaits all the op- 
prcseors of mankind by being hurled from 

is usurped dominion and power. Even 
the manner in which each of these tyrants 
have received their doom have all along 
shown a progressive civilization among the 
Haytian people. ‘The first tyrant was ex- 
ecuted or put to death by his enraged peo- 
ple ; the second was forced by the press- 
ure of an outward indignation to put him- 
self to death, and thus saved the people 
from staining their hands with his blood ; 
the third was neither executed by the peo- 
ple nor so straightened in circumstances as 
to be driven to take his own life, but was 
sent into exile after some bloodshed be- 
tween his partisans and the people ; and 
the fourth tyrant was sent into banish- 
ment without one drop of blood being 
spilt on either side. ‘Thus does the jeal- 
ous spirit of liberty maintained among 
the Haytian people, not only vindicate 
their exalted political position among the 
nations of the earth which their revolution- 
ary deeds had already accorded to them, 
but the humane manner in which they have 
improved on the penalties awarded to ty- 
rants, also vindicates their claims to an en- 


lightened appreciation of the true spirit of | litic. 


Christianity. So much, then, for the un- 
exceptionable political position that the 
Haytian people have continued to main- 
tain until the present time. I come now 
to consider their disabilities. And here let 
me say at the threshold that consummate 
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pendages of national greatness, because, as 
I have previously shown, she sprang into 
being from the lowest depths of degradation 
and slavery. The ignorance and barba- 
rism, the brutality and sottishness attend- 
ant on this state of society do not comport 
with the cultivation of polite learning. 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, can find 
no congenial home amidst minds over- 
spread with the dark pall of chattle slave- 

On the other hand, the only form of 
Religion that had shed its influence Over 
the people of this island was Romanism ; 
and even this Church, which is at best cov- 
ered over with the superstitions of the 
dark ages, has never been introduced there 
under its most favorable circumstances. 
Only the corruptest forms of that corrupt 
Church pointed its benighted votaries to 
the Religion of the Savior. And through 
the murky vision thus offered to their 
view, they could behold nothing but the 
most distorted and exaggerated features of 
Christianity. Such, then, were the pros- 
pects of Hayti for Religious and Literary 
development at the birth of her national 
independence. Nothing could be moro 
gloomy, foreboding, and discouraging ; and 
the only wonder that surprises us, is, how 
a national sovereignty could have been at- 
tained, when Christianity and Science— 
these two arms of all national well-being, 
were completely cut off from the body po- 
And it is no less surprising how the 
independence of this armless trank of a 
nation has been so long maintained by a 
people destitute of these acquirements ; 
ostracized and insulated as they are, and 
have been, from all the rest of the nations 
of the earth; and having no other re- 
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source to depend upon but their own 
maimed and unaided efforts. Powerful 
and enlightened nations have failed to give 
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been jeft to swelter in darkness, deprived 
of the enlightening influences of the pure 
Religion of Jesus. But these very disa- 


her a hearty welcome among the family of | bilities, great as they are, and seriously as 


nations by establishing full and reciprocal 
relations with her, and thus have contrib- 
uted to keep her back in the career of a 
progressive civilization. Protestant Chris- 
tianity, with her thousands of missionaries 
penetrating everywhere else, has dared to 
almost totally neglect these benighted peo- 
ple, who are perishing for want of the 
light of the Gospel ; and thus have they 


they effect the continued prosperity of 
Hayti, yet they serve, nevertheless, to give 
an unparalleled character to the incidents 
connected with the national existence of 
that country ; and her superlative gran- 
deur among the nations of the earth is in- 
creased in proportion to the magnitude 
that these disa ilities assume before our 
Vision. 


Ghe Shadows of Intemperance. 


LY JAMES FIFLDEs. 


What tnind can grasp, what pen can de- 
lineate all the gigantic «ls, the stupendous 
nuserves that shadow the drunkard’s dark 
and devious path through life ? 

Whether in the princely palace, the 
mansion of elegance and refinement, or the 
quiet and peaceful cottage of the poor ; 
wherever moves the inebriate, there moves 
the fell shadow, like the hand-writing on 
the wall, in charactere of fire. Towering 
intellect, soaring genius alike succumb be- 
fore the inroads of the monster demon of 
intemperance. 

The hallowed precincts of Home loses 
its talismanic power, and wife, children, 
and all the dear accessaries to happiness, 
no longer bind the strong, loving heart of 
husband and father in rosy fetters, strong 
as adamant, enduring as eternity. 

The calm, dignified love of the “ gentle 


failing fidelity in the bright sunshine of 
early manhood, each and all fall before the 
dark shadows of brutal indulgence in the 
intoxicating bowl ! 

Wealth and influence may hide for a 
time the mildew that, however slowly, yet 
surely, creeps over each pure joy of the 
charmed circle of home. 

Its gathering gloom falls upon the 
Ledger of the Merchant, the Chart of the 
Mariner on the trackless sea, on the Far- 
mer’s ey Soren land and perishing stock ; 
on the Mechanic's workshop, on the Studio 
of the Arttst,as well as upon the wretched 
“aise of earth's toiling and starving mil- 

ons. 

Truly may the philanthropic exclaim, 
while beholding the wide-spread ruin pro- 
duced ae Shadows of Intemperance, 
‘Who shall deliver us from the body of 


one,” to whom he pledged love and an un- ' this death ?” 
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Communication 


FROM 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION 
AMONG COLORED CHILDREN. 


To the Honorable the Commissioners for examining into the condition of Common 
Schools in the City and County of New York. 


The following statement in relation to 
the colored schools in said city and county 
is respectfully presented by the New York 
Society for the Promotion of Education 
among Colored Children : 

1. The number of colored children in 
the city and county of New York (estim- 
ated in 1855, from the census ‘of 1850), 
between the ages of 4 and 17 
FORTS) 8. Sie) sole Rae, so 

a, Average attendance of col- 

ored children at public 
schools in 1855 . 913 
Average do. in corpor- 
ate schools supported 
by school funds (Col- 
ored Orphan Asylum) 240 


1,153 
es pea of average at- 
tendance in public schools 

of colored children to whole 

number of same is as 1 to 

2.60. 
. The number of white chil- 
dren in the city of New 
York in 1855 (estimated as 
above), between the ages 
of 4 and 17 years . 159,000 
Averageattendanceof white 
children in public schools 
in 1855. . . . 43,858 
Average attend- 
ance of do. in cor- 
porate schools sup- 
ported by public 
funds ate 


a 


2,826 


46,684 


. Proportion of average attendance of 
white children on public schools to 
whole number of the same is as 1 to 
3.40. 


Diatized by GOOGle 


| 


ored children attend the public schools 
(and schools supported by public funds in 
the city of New York) in the proportion 
of 1 to 2.60, and that white children at- 
tend similar schools in said city in the 
proportion of 1 to 3.40; that is to say, 
nearly 25 per cent. more of colored chil- 
dren than of white children attend the 
public schools, and schools supported by 


3,000 | public funds in the city of New York. 


4. The number of colored children at- 
tending private schools in the city of 
New York, 125. 

a. The number of white children attend- 
ing private schools in 1850, census gave 
10,175, which number has since been in- 
creased by the establishment of Catholic 
parochial schools, estimated in 1856, 
17,560. 

6. The proportion of colored children 
attending private schools to white children 
attending same, is as 1 to 140. 

c. But the average attendance of colored 
children in all schools is about the same 
as that of white in proportion, that is to 
say, as many colored children attend the 
public schools as do whites attend both 
public and private schools, in proportion 
to the whole number of each class of chil- 
dren. 


Locality, capability, §-c., of colored schools. 


1. The Board of Education, since its 
organization, has expended in sites and 


| buildings for white schools $1,600,000. 


b. The Board of Education has expend- 
ed in sites and buildings for colored schools 
addition to building leased 19 Thomas) 
1,000. 
c. The two school-houses in possession 
of the Board now used for colored children 


|were assigned to same by the Old Public 
. From these facts it appears that col-, School Society. 


STATEMENT IN RELATION TO OOLORED SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 


2. The proportion of colored children 
to white children attending public schools 
is as 1 to 40. 


a. The sum expended on school-build- 
ings and sites of colored and white schools 
by the Board of Education is as 1 to 
1,600. 


3. a. School-house No.1, for colored 
children, is an old building, erected in 
1820 by the New York Manumission So- 
ciety as a school for colored children, in 
Mulberry street, in a poor but decent lo- 
cality. It has two departments, one male 
and one female ; it consists of two stories 


only, and has two small recitation rooms | & 


on each floor, but as primary as well as 
grammar children attend each department, 
much difficulty and confusion arises from 
the want of class room for the respective 
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good. Some of the school-officers have 
repeatedly promised a new building. 

f. Primary school for colored children, 
No. 1, is in the basement of a church on 
15th street, near 7th avenue, in a good loca- 
tion, but premises too small for the attend- 
ance; no recitation rooms, and is perforce 
both primary and grammar school, to the 
injury of the progress of all. 

&. Primary schools for colored children, 
No. 2 and 3, are in the rear of Church, in 
2d street, near 6th avenue; the rooms are 
dark and cheerless, and without the need- 
ful facilities of sufficient recitation rooms, 


From a comparison of the school-houses 
with the nen id, almost palatial edifices, 
with manifold comforts, conveniences and 
elegancies which make up the school- 


studies. The building covers only part of | houses for white children in the city of 


the lot, and as it is the best attended, and 
among the best taught of the colored 
schools, a new and ample school building, 
erected in this place, would prove a t 
attraction, and could be amply filled by 
children. 


5. School-house No. 2, erected in Laur- 
ens street more than twenty years ago for 
colored children by the Public School So- 
ciety, is in one of the lowest and filthiest 
neighborhoods, and hence, although it has 
competent teachers in the male and female 
departments, and a separate primary de- 
partment, the attendance has always been 
slender, and will be until the school is 
removed to a neighborhood where children 
may be sent without danger to their 
morals. 

c. School No. 3, for colored children, in 
Yorkville, is an old building, is well at- 
tended, and deserves, in connection with 
School.house No. 4, in Harlem, a new 
building midway between the present lo- 
calities. 

ad. School-house No. 5, for colored chil- 
dren, is an old building, leased at No. 19 
Thomas street, a most degraded neighbor- 
hood, full of filth and vice; yet the attend- 
ance on this school, and the excellence of 
its teachers, earn for it the need of a new 
site and new building. 

e. School-house No. 6, for colored chil- 
dren, is in Broadway, near 37th street, in 
a dwelling house leased and fitted up for 
a school, in which there is always four feet 
of water in the cellar. The attendance 
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New York, it is evident that the colored 
children are painfully neglected and posi- 
tively degraded. Pent up in filthy neigh- 
borhoods, in old and dilapidated buildings, 
they are held down to low associations and 
gloomy surroundings. 


Yet Mr. Superintendent Kiddle, at a 
eneral examination of colored schools 
held in July last, (for silver medals award- 
ed by the society now addressing your 
honorable body) declared the reading and 
spelling equal to that of any schools in the 
city. 

The undersigned enter their solemn pro- 
test a: yaad this unjust treatment of color- 
ed children. They believe with the ex- 
perience of Massachusetts, and especially 
the recent experience of Boston before 
them, there is no sound reason why colored 
children shall be excluded from any of the 
common schools supported by taxes levied 
alike on whites sal blacks, and governed 
by officers elected by the vote of colored 
as well as white voters. 


But if in the judgment of your honor- 
able body common schools are not thus 
common to all, then we earnestly pray you 
to recommend to the Legislature such ac- 
tion as shall cause the Board of Education 
of this city to erect at least two well ap- 
pointed modern grammar schools for color- 
ed children on suitable sites, in respectable 
localities, so that the attendance of colored 
children may be increased, and their minds 
be elevated in like manner as the happy 
experience of the honorable the Board of 
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children. made, the undersigned affirm that there. 
In addition to the excellent impulse to | are in the city at least 1,000 colored per- 

colored youth which these new grammar|sons who own and pay taxes on real 

schools would give, they will have the ad- | estate. 

ditional argument of actual economy ; the| Taxed real estate in the city 

children will be taught with far less ex-| of New York, owned by 


pense in two such school-houses than in| colored persons . . . . $1,400,000 

the half dozen hovels into which they are| Untaxed by colored persons, 

now driven. It is a costly pieco of in-| (churches). . . . . . 250,000 

jastice which educates the white scholar in| Personal estate . , . . . 710,000 

a palace at $10 per year, and the colored | Money in savings banks . . 1,121,000 

pupil in a hovel at $17 or $18 per annum. ——_—_—— 
$3,481,000 


Taxes, §c., of colored population of the 
city. These figures indicate that in proportion 
to their numbers, the colored population 
No proposition can be more reasonable |of this city pay a fair share of the school- 
than that they who pay taxes for schools | taxes, and that they have been most un- 
and school-houses should be provided with | justly dealt with. ‘Their money has been 
schools and school-houses. ‘Ihe colored | used to purchase sites and erect and fit up 
population of this city, in proportion to; school-houses for white children, whilst 
their numbers, pay their full share of the ‘their own children are driven into miser- 
general and therefore of the school-taxes. | able edifices in disgraceful localities. Sure- 
‘There are about nine thousand adults of|ly the white population of the city are too 
both sexes; of these over three thousand | able, too generous, too just, any longer to 
are house-holders, rent-payers, and there- | suffer this miserable robbing of their color- 
fore tax-payers, in that sense of the word | ed fellow-citizens for the benefit of white 
‘n which owners make tax-payers of their | children. 
poor tenants. The colored laboring man,| Praying that your honorable commis- 
with an income of $200 per year, who pays | sion will take due notice of these facts, and 
$72 per year for a room and bed-room, is| recommend such remedy as shall seem to 
really in proportion to his means a larger: you the best, 
tax-payer than the millionaire whose tax-; We have the honor to be, in behalf of 
rate is thousands of dollars. the New York society for the promotion 
But directly, also, do the colored people | of education among colored citizens, 


Edueation has been in the matter of white | pay taxes. From examinations carefully 
| 


Most respectfully, yours, 
CHARLES B. RAY, President. 
Paur A. Wmtsz, Secretary. 


New Yorke Orry, December 28, 1857. 


Nots.— We copy the above document from the ‘Second Report to his Excel , the Governor 
on the Common Schools, in the City of New York, by Thomas Stillman, Francis R. Tillou, Robert A. 
Adams, Charles Tracy, and Charles C. Mott, Special Commissioners a niger for that purpose.” 
Although nearly two years old, it is of intrinsic value as a record of what Caste Schools are, when left 
to the tender mercies of a Board of Education, whose members feel themselves little if at all respon- 
sible to coLonED voTrRs. It is, nevertheless, one of the most effective documents ever issued by an 
association of colored men, for since it was written, and mainly in consequence of it, the School-house 
in Thomas street has been removed to the comer of Hudson and Franklin streets, one of the finest 
locations in the fifth ward ; the school-house in Mulberry street has been taken down, to be replaced 
immediately by a new and elegant structure, replete with all the modern furniture and equipments : 
and a handsome sum has been appropriated to re-model the School-housc in Laurens street. Yet 
there are men among the culored people who gay, that we cannot do anything in this land! 
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@n the Fourteenth Query of Ghomas Fefferson's Motes on Virginia. 


BY DR. JAMES M’CUNF 2MITA. 


“What further is to be done with /ious, the constructer of splendid machine. 


them?”* enquired Thomas Jefferson in 
1787. “What, then, zs to be done?”t is 
demanded of Dr. Dewey fifty-seven years 
afterwards. ‘These questions relate to thic 
colored population of these United States. 
‘‘ ‘What further is to be done with them ?” 
“What is to be done with them?” Can 
they be elevated to the same rank with 
the white citizons of this great Republic? 
This question involves another, Is the 


standard occupied by the whites really el- |“ 


evated above that occupied by the black 
population? What is the standard of 
mind—of excellence? Is it ingenuity in 


ry, the framer of laws, the successful finan- 
cier, the acute philosopher—the one inaster 
of all this, with a slave-whip in his hand 
—or, the poor Christian slave, his breast 
heaving, his eyes raining tears, his flesh 
rooted up, quivering beneath the lash, 
whilst he prays God to soften the heart of 
the accomplished torturer—who is the 
more elevated ? 


It is better to lay aside, then, this word 
clevatzon,” because it is uncertain in its 
meaning. Let us put the same question 
in another form: Can tie black and the 
white live together in hannony under 


constructing machinery ? Is it in morals?! American institutions, each contributing to 
Is it in physical courage? Or is it to be| the peace and prosperity of the country, 


measured by the tone of a “ shop-kecping 


‘and to the development of the problem of 


gentility?” The standard of excellence! self-government invelved in American in- 
is not fixed. The question of clevation| .titutions? 


must therefore be an undeterminate ques- 
tion. Itis hard to say whio is more ele- 


If there be any reason why thoy cin 
not live together and contribute to the gen- 


vated—the master, lcarned, acute, ingen-| . 4) advancement, this reason must be 


found either in the institutions of the 


*Jefferson’s Notes, Fourteenth Query, p. 202. country, or in the nature of the people. 


Edit. 1801. Philad. 

+A Discourse on Slavery and the Annexation of 
Texas, by Orville Dewey. New York: C. 8. 
Francis. 1844. 
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There is no such reason to be found in 
the institutions of the country, when those 
institutions are in accordance with the 
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principles of democracy. In Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Rhode Island, where the 
laws are made equal for all men, we find 
all men, including black and white, living 
in peace and harmony. And these States 
are bright examples of progress. It is 
only where the institutions of the State 
make invidious distinctions, as in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Georgia, that we 
find the whites and blacks living together, 
in peace indeed, but retrograding rather 
than advancing in civil and religious liber- 
ty, and in general prosperity. 

There is nothing, therefore, in institu- 
tions, purely and equally democratic, which 
bars the mutual harmony and general pro- 
gress of these races. 

If there be no reason, founded upon 
democratic institutions, which prevents the 
harmonious dwelling together of these two 
races, is there anything in the races them- 
selves which constitutes such a prohibition ? 

Mr. Jefferson contends that there are 
physical and mental distinctions between 
the negro and the white man—distinctions 
which must ever prevent them from an 


equal and harmonious participation in the 


blessings of democratic freedom. 

This constitutes the main proposition in 
his fourteenth query. In support of this 
proposition he produces certain views, 
speculations, and reasonings, which many 
writers since his day, including De Tocque- 
ville and Dr. Dewey, have admitted with- 
out questioning, and have urged as quite 
unanswerable. In fact, the only stain 
upon the literary merit of De Tocque- 
ville's great work consists in this: he gives 
Mr. Jefferson’s views as if they were De 
Tocqueville’s views, and gives them in Mr. 
Jefferson’s own words—thus, not only com- 
mitting unpardonable plagiarism, but also 
adding the apparently independent and 
calm opinion of a foreign observer in fa- 
vor of the perpetuation of American 
Slavery. 

Dr. Dewey pursues a different course; 
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he states the result of Mr. Jefferson's 
views, refers to the book which contains 
them, and declines repeating the argument, 
saying that he feels a repugnance to these 
details arising from delicacy towards his 
brethren of the darker hue, which he can- 
not overcome.* 

There are, certainly, in this world, vari- 
ous ways of fleeing from our own cenvic- 
tions. This mode of the reverend geatle- 
man has the merit of novelty. He is too 
refined to brand with epithets of inferiority 
a class of men who have done him ne 
harm, but he refers the world, men, women, 
and children, to where they may find this 
brand affixed in what he deems an indeli- 
ble manner. Had he been candid, he 
would have said that the testimony of Mr. 
Jefferson was unfit for him to repeat, as a 
Christian man—for this very testimony, 
mingled up with sneers at religion, contains 
statements in themselves revolting to any 
mind which has the slightest regard for the 
decencies and proprieties of life. And if, 
in the examination of the testimony of 
Thomas Jefferson, we shall be forced to 
enter upon statements and arguments some- 
what unusual in a magazine like this, the 
reader will perceive that we have been 
forced into them by the nature of the sub- 


Ject. 


On the 268th page of his Notes on Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Jefferson asks: “ Why not re- 
tain and incorporate the blacks into the 
State,” &. He answers, on the next page, 
“Deep-rooted prejudices entertained by 
the whites; ten thousand recollections Ly 
the blacks of the injuries they have sus- 
tained; new provocations; the real distinc- 
tions which nature has made; and many 
other circumstances, will divide us into 
parties, and produce convulsions which 
will probably never end but in the exter- 


*Discourse on Slavery and the Annexation of 
. ©. S. Francis & Co., New York. 


ON THE FOURTHENTH QUERY OF THOMAS JEFYSRSON'S NOTES ON VIRGINA. 


mination of the one or the otherrace. To 
these objections, which are political, may 
be added others which are physical and 
moral,” &e. 

Mr. Jefferson then states the physical 
and mental differences which exist, and 
which, in his opinion, will forever prevent 
the incorporation of the blacks into the 
State. His arrangement of these views 
is so mixed and confused, that we must de- 
part from it, and consider, first the physi- 
cal, secondly, the mental differences be- 
tween the races. 

First, In regard to the physical differ- 
ences between the races. 

In discussing this portion of the subject, 
we will not confine ourselves to the views an- 
nounced by Thomas Jefferson, but will ex- 
amine all the views and statements which 
have been urged since his work appeared, 
and which support his views. 

The physical differences which are urged 
as existing between whites and blacks are, 
Jirst, those which relate to the bones of the 
body; secondly, those which relate to the 
muscles; thirdly, those which relate to the 
texture of the hair; and fourthly, the col- 
or of the skin. 

THE OSTEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES, 
Or those which are said to exist in the 
bones, do not relate to the number of the 
bones, for in this both races are alike; nor 
do they relate to the form of the bones, 
because as much difference is found to ex- 
ist between the forms of the bones of dif- 
ferent individuals, who are undoubtedly 
white, as are said to exist between the 
blacks and the whites. And these very 
differences, so far from being characteris- 
tic, simply prove this: that whilst there 
are the same individual varieties in each 
race, there aro also the same general re- 
semblances. The fallacy in the argument 
bas consisted in this: the variations in the 
black race have been arranged together, 
and have been called the type of the race, 
and as such have been compared with, not 
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the varieties, but the general type of the 
whites, and from this unfair comparison, 
the illogical conclusion has been adduced 
that there is a permanent difference be- 
tween these two races. This argument is 
about as conclusive as if we were to select 
all the white men in this city who havo 
grey eyes, and to argue that because the 
color of their eyes differs from that of the 
remainder, therefore the two classes belong 
to different races. 

In illustration of this view, let us take 
up one of the osteological differences al- 
leged to exist between the white and black 
races. It has been said by many writers, 
and among the rest by Dr. John Augus- 
tine Smith, that there is a permanent dif- 
ference in the form of the skull, exhibited 
by these two races. This view will be 
found in the abstract of a lecture on the 
different races of men, by Dr. J. A. Smith, 
in an appendix to Lyell’s Lectures on Ge- 
ology, printed at the office of the “Tribune.” 

It is said by the learned lecturer, Dr. 
Smith, that the skull of the negro ap- 
proaches very nearly to the form of the 
skull of the ape, and recedes very much 
from the form of the skull of the white or 
Caucasian race. 

In proof of this, he states that the fa- 
cial angle in the Caucasian is eighty de- 
grees, in the ape sixty-four degrees, in the 
black seventy degrees. 

The skulls selected from the white race 
for this admensuration were rather above 
than below the usual admeasurement; 
whilst the skulls selected from the blacks 
were extreme cases of acuteness of this 
angle or flatness of the forehead. They 
constituted the exceptions. That there 
are cases amongst the whites in whom the 
facial angle is equally acute will be evi- 
dent to any one who will take the trouble 
to look at a profile of Henry Clay, Gen- 
eral Lafayette, or at most of the heads 
found on French and Spanish coins of the 


latter part of the last century. 
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This is sufficient to destroy the general | assumption; but its relation to this subject 


conclusion that there is less difference be- 
tween the facial angle of the ape and the 
black than between the angle of the lat- 
ter and the white. 

There is farther proof that this conclu- 
sion is not a true one. The skulls of the 
apes used by Professor Camper, who was 
the author of this mode of mensuration, 
were the skulls of young apes; in the 
skull of the young of this animal there is 
a greater approximation to the facial angle 
of man, than in the adult ape. Mr. Owen, 
the most distinguished of British natural- 
ists, has shown that the facial angle of the 
adult troglodyte is only thirty-five degrees, 
and that of the ourang or satyr thirty de- 
grees.* 

Hence, if we grant that the facial angle 
of the negro measured only seventy de- 
grees, it is between thirty-five and forty 
degrees larger than the facial angle of the 
ape; while it is only ten degrees less than 
the most obtuse angle of the European 
head. And this is only one of the many 
wide chasms, if they may be so called, 
which divide the human species from all 
other species of animals. 

It is unnecessary to cite the statements 
of travelers in Africa to prove that the 
flat, retreating forehead is not the type 
but the variety in the heads of the native 
blacks. Any who are curious in this mat- 
ter may visit any of our colored churches, 
and will find the low, retreating forehead 
to be the exception, and not the rule. 

But this facial angle itself has been as- 
sumed to be the measurer of intellect ; and 
this assumption is based upon two things 
not yet proven: Furst, that intelligence 
bears some proportion to the development 
of the brain ; Second, that the facial angle 
is a measure of the quantity of brain. It 
would require more time than we have at 
present to expose the fallacy of the first 


*Zool. Transact., vol. 1., pp. 872, 373. 
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is destroyed if we can overthrow the sec- 
ond. The facial angle is not a measure of 
the quantity of brain in man. So far from 
this, it is neither a measure of the solid 
contents of the skull, nor of the relative 
position of the different parts of the brain 
contained in the skull. 

It simply measures the position of the 
upper jaw in regard to the orifice of the 
ear and edge of the orbit : these last two 
being points fixed upon the skull, and the 
latter moving in the skull. Hence if two 
skulls of precisely the same shape have 
the upper jaw placed differently upon 
them, they will measure facial angles dif. 
fering ven degrees, or even twenty de- 
grees. 

Other admeasurements of the skull have 
been taken, with a view to prove that there 
is a wide difference between the skulls of 
blacks and whites, and a close resemblance 
between the crania of blacks and monkeys. 
But these comparisons fail in like manner 
with the above. 

Mr. Owen has recently set this question 
at rest, by showing “ that strongly marked 
and most important characters distinguish 
the quadrumanous type from that of the 
human skull.” In apes, the cranium, 
properly so termed, is a small rounded ease, 
and is altogether posterior to, and not at 
all above the face. ‘he antero-posterior 
diameter of the basis of the skull is very 
much longer than in man. ‘The most 
striking circumstance which displays the 
difference is the different situation occu- 
pied by the zygomatic arch in the plane of 
the basis of the skull. In all races of men, 
and even in human idiots, the entire zygo- 
ma is included in the anterior half of the 
basis cranii ; in the head of the adult trog- 
lodyte, or chimpanzee, as well as in that of 
the satyr, or wang, the zygoma is situated 
in the middle region of the skull, and in 
the basis occupies just one-third part of 
the entire length of its diameter. Poste- 
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rior to the zygomata, the petrous portions 
have in the simias a large development in 
the antero-posterior direction. Another 
most remarkable character, in respect to 
which those anatomists have been greatly 
deceived who compared only young troglo- 
dytes with man, is the position of the great 
occipital foramen, a feature most important 
as to the general character of structure, and 
to the habits of the whole being. This fo- 
ramen in the human head is very near the 
middle of the basis of the skull, or rather 
it is situated immediately behind the mid- 
dle transverse diameter, while in the chim- 
panzee it is placed in the middle of the 
posterior third of the basis cranii. In the 
heads of young apes, which heretofore 
have been the subjects of comparison, this 
foramen is situated much more forward, 
or near to the middle of the basis 
of the skull. Still its position is ob- 
viously posterior to the situation of the 
same foramen in the human skull. “I 
have carefully examined,” says Dr. Prich- 
ard, “ the situation of the foramen magnum 
in many negro skulls ; in all of them it is 
in precisely the place which Mr. Owen has 
pointed oat as the general position of the 
occipital hole in the human skull.” 

From these and similar facts, it is evi- 

dent that, far from there being any greatand 
uniformly marked differences in the elemen- 
tary shape, form, or size of the skulls of 
the African and the white, there exists in 
reality a uniform resemblance, proving 
that, from the bony structure of the human 
frame, there can be deduced the sublime 
argument of the unity of the human 
race. 
Before leaving this part of the subject, it 
may be well to state that the researches of 
the best anatomists have not been able, on 
a careful comparison, to discover in the 
brains of the white and the black any dif- 
ferences in sise weight, consistence, or color 
of the two. 

Tiedeman, by an admeasurement of the 
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skulls of the various races of mankind, as 
they are called, found the following re- 
sults : 

Bratn.—Tiedeman, in Philosophical Transaac- 
tions, (1836,) states that he found the average 
weight of Hindoo brains from 29 oz. to 32 oz. 

41 Tribes not Egyptian.—Negro brains, from 
31 to 43 ouncee—lnrgest 54 ouncea, an Iboo o 
Congo. 

71 Tribes.—Caucasaian brains, 39 to 54 ounces 
—-largest 57 ounces, a Caesoc of the Don.--“ Mar- 
tin on Man and Monkies," p. 301. Edit. Lond. 


Much stress has been laid upon the fact 


| that the bones of the leg in the black arc 


somewhat more bent than in the white 
races. This is not universally true. On 
the coast of Africa, where we are to look 
for the type of this race, we find this bend- 
ing of the tibia to be the exception, and 
not the rule. And these exceptions are 
traced to the geological, or rather the topo- 
graphical aspect of the country inhabited 
by a small portion of the native tribes. 


That climate, or, more properly speak- 
ing, geological position, has a powerful in- 
fluence upon the bony structure of man, is 
& proposition which numerous facts in our 
own sphere of observation tend to sup- 
port. The colored race now living in Ma- 
ryland and Virginia have a depth of chest 
and symmetry of form so very remarkable 
that we have been able to tell the birth- 
place of very many men of those States by 
a simple examination of their chests. 

Only two hundred years have elapsed 
since their ancestors, made up of every of 
the many diversities of the African tribes, 
first landed at Jamestown ; yet two cen- 
turies have made a marked uniformity in 
the frames of men who would otherwise 
have retained their original varieties. This 
could only be the result of geological in- 
fluneces. 

By an inspection of the busts of Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, and Thos. H. Ben- 
ton, asa distinguished sculptor informed me, 
any one may trace the perceptible devel- 
opment of the Indian form of skull; and 
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this is equally true of all the descendants of} found as frequently among the masters as 
families that have resided during several | among the slaves of the South. And if 
generations on this continent. Here is}this peculiar bend should be sufficient to 
other proof of the influence of geology on| rule the blacks out from the circle of man- 
the bony frame of mankind, for these re-| dem, it would, if rigidly applied, rule out 
sults cannot be traced to the admixture of| many who have awhite complexion. It is 
Indian blood. @ curious confirmation of this view that the 
Thus much on the topic of osteology.|inhabitants of a portion of the western 
There is no reason to infer, from the struc- | coast of Ireland, a people who submit to 
ture of the skeleton, that there are distinc-| the same low diet, and other privations an- 
tions and permanent differences between | alagous to those endured by a portion of 
the framework of the white and black | the natives of the African coast, have very 
races. nearly the same osteological and muscular 
We shall say little about the mxscular | deformities with those above named. 
system. One poor, persecuted muscle— HAIR, 
that which constitutes, principally, the calf} The hairis named by Mr. Jefferson as 
of the leg—has been the cause of earnest | affording one of those physical differences 
speculation by those who have sought dif-| between the whites and blacks, which 
ferences where the Almighty has stamped | must ever prevent the blacks from being 
uniformity. These earnest seekers after,|incorporated into the State. The short, 
not the truth, but the differences, cannot|curly, or crisp hair of the negro, is com- 
deny the fact that this muscle does exist in| pared with the long, flowing locks of the 
both races, but they rejoice in finding it| whites, ; and from this comparison it is in- 
smaller and higher up in the leg of the| ferred that the two races cannot live in 
black than in that limb in the white. the same land. Nay, other writers—Dr. 
The head and front of this offending, is,| Nott, of Mobile, for example—enumerates 
that the black race have less calf than/| this among the reasons which led him to 
their brethren of the fairer hue. Even) believe that the two races are of a distinct 
this “ soft-impeachment” is not universally | species—as much so as the “ swan and the 
true. It is only the exception ; and it is| goose.” 
to be found, as Mr. Walsh states in his} In regard to these points, we cannot do 
Notes on Brazil, among those miserable | better than quote the opinion of the late 
slaves who are made to bear very heavy | Dr. Samuel Forry, who says, on the 165th 
burdens on their heads, from an early age. | page of the first volume of the “ New York 
By this means the arch of the foot is flat-| Journal of Medicine :” “As much stress 
tened down, this muscle is scarcely brought | has always been laid upon the national dif- 
into use, and hence dwindles away, whilst | ferences of the human hair, by those who 
the bones of the leg, necessarily thrown| hold that the negro is a distinct species 
forward, acquire acurve. The samething|from our own, a few general observa- 
is brought about by the low, miserable diet | tions will not be deemed out of place. 
on which some of this class are forced to| While the head of the Caucasian race is 
subsist. adorned with an ample growth of fine 
This low diet produces rachitis, or rick-| locks, and his face with a copious beard, 
ets, in which disease the bones assume/|the negro’s head presents short, woolly 
the peculiar form above named. And this | knots, and that of the American or Mongo- 
fact is true of all men of every race./lian coarse and straight hair, all having 
“ Bandy legs,” as they are termed, may be} nearly beardless faces ; and with this dim- 
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inution of the beard is combined a general | the hair of the black may be sought, not 


smoothness of the whole body. That the 
coloring principle in the skin and hair is 
of a common nature, is evident from the 
fact that, among the white races, every 
gradation, from the fair to the dark, is ac- 
companied by a corresponding alteration 
in the tint of the hair. This remark ap- 


merely in the heat of the torrid zone, but 
in the addition of the low, marshy locations 
on the coasts of Africa and other tropical 
localities, in which this close, tight hair is 
found indigenous. There is a curious fact 
connected with this subject, which I have 
not seen recorded, and may mention in 


plies equally to the colored varieties of|this place, to wit: the children of white 


men, for all these men have black hair.” 
To thie particular assertion of Dr. Forey, 
there are some apparent, but not real ex- 
ceptions; we mean the cases of nearly 
black men having red hair. A close ex- 
amination of the color of such will detect 
the fact that, instead of pure jet black, 
there is a reddish black tint which per- 
vades the hue of the skin. Dr. Forey 
continues : “ But among the spotted Afri- 
cans, according to Blumenbach,” (by spot- 
ted Africans are meant the class who are 
partially Albinos,) “the hairs growing out 
of a white patch of the head are white. 
These facts, with others observed among 
inferior animals, as the dog, sheep, and 
goat, prove sufficiently that a distinction of 
spectes cannot be established on the mere 
difference in the hair. Upon this point 
Dr. Prichard very happily remarks that 
‘if this cuticular excresence of the negro 
were really not hair, but a fine wool— 
if it were precisely analagous to the finest 
wool—still this Would by no means prove 
the negro to be of a peculiar and separate 
stock, since we know that some tribes of 
animals bear wool, while others of the same 
species are covered with hair.’ 


parents are at birth nearly bald ; the chil. 
dren of black parents, on the contrary, have 
at birth a fine growth of nearly straight 
hair. Ata time varying from ten months 
to twenty months of their age, white chil- 
dren have a short but firm growth of 
straight hair, whilst the hair of black chil- 
dren becomes decidedly crisped—often 
knotted. Perhaps the physiological rea- 
son for this may be found in the fact that 
the hair of the black children, by piercing 
the scalp while it is yet very thin and soft, 
may be curled by the subsequent thicken. 
ing and hardening of the scalp, whilst the 
hair of the white children, being developed 
along with the scalp, is not in the above 
manner curled by its pressure. We all 
know that heat and pressure will curl the 
straightest hair. 

There fis another fact which may be 
added, to wit: that this woolly hair of 
the negro may, by proper care, be made 
nearly straight. ‘This must be consolatory 
to those wno have gazed upon this, to 
them, insurmountable difficulty in the way 
of incorporating the blacks into the State. 
Any one whose observation extends twen- 
ty years back, must observe that the hair 


“Bat,” continues Dr. Forey, “the so-'of the colored population in the Southern 


called woolly hair of the negro is not wool|and Northern States is growing ‘more and 
in fact, but merely a curled and twisted |more straight. ‘This is partly the result of 
hair. This has been proved by microsco-|extreme culture on their part, and partly 
pic observation, upon the well-known law|the result of the climatic or geolovical in- 
that the character which distinguishes| fluences under which they live. ‘hat 
wool from hair consists in the serrated na-|these influences—climate and culture— 
ture of its external surface, giving to wool | will ultimately produce a uniform charac- 
its felting property.” ter to the hair of the different races upon 

The cause of the extreme crispness of| this portion of the American continent, is a 
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question even now capable of solution. On 
the eastern coast of Africa are, living on a 
marshy sea coast, a race of negroes who 
speak a language which identifies them 
with another race who live somewhat far- 
ther back, but on land elevated above the 
level of the sea. These last have hair 
that is nearly straight, doubtless in conse- 
quence of the difference of the climate un- 
der which they have, during several cen- 
turies, lived.* 


*The most recent writer on this subject is Pe- 
ter A. Browne, LL. D., of Philadelphia, whoee 
work, “Trichologia Mammalium,” at the 5lst 
page, professes to set forth the discovery that the 
difference of species in man may be determined by 
the difference in the shapcs of the hair, or rather 
hair disc. Dr. Browne docs not “split,” but 
slices hair into infinitely small discs, cut off as epi- 
cures do Bologna sausages. He claims that in 
the Indian the hair dise is round, in the white 
man oval, and in the negro a flattened elipse, or 
“eccentrically elliptical." Of course, in accord- 
ance with the principles of inductive logic, all in- 
dividuals of the several species must present tho 
identical phenomenon of “round,” “oval,” or 
“,eccentrically elliptical” hair disca. Blacks, for 
example, with woolly hair, if that hair be “cc- 
centrically elleptical,” are negroes, and of a sepa- 
rate species ; but if their hair be not “ eccentrical- 
ly elliptical,” then they are not negroes, not a sep- 
rate specica. Unfortunately for the Doctor's dis- 
covery, he says, (p. 65,) “It might easily be sup- 
posed that, in a city like Philadelphia, abounding 
in black faces, no difficulty would be encountered 
in procuring pure negro hair. It is quite the con- 
trary; with great exertions, we have been able to 
obtain the following only.” He enumerates fifteen 
specimens, not one of which was procured from Phil- 
adlephia, and only four of negroes born in the Unit- 
ed States. Hence, either the twenty-five thousand 
blacks in Philadelphia are not negroes, or the 
Doctor's test fails to prove them anch. The Doc- 
tor is very learned, however, on “ crosses” be- 
tween whites and blacks, which he enumerates as 
follows: Simple Hybrids, white to black—1. 
Hepta Mulattin; 2. Hexa Mulattin; 3. Penta 
Mulattin; 4. Tetra Mulattin; 6. Tria Mulattin ; 
6. Di Mulattin; 7. Mono Mulattin; 8. Black. 
Compound Hybrids—1l. White ; 2. Hepta-hypo- 
mono-mulattin ; 38. Hexa-mono-mulattin; 4. Pen- 


ta-hyper-mono-mulattio; 5. Tetra-di-mulattin ; 
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THE COLOR OF THEIR SKIN 


is, in the opinion of Thomas Jefferzon and 
his followers, another objection to incorpo- 
rating the blacks into the American Repub- 
lic. This may be called the “ physical 
distinction” upon which the question is 
made to rest by the opponents of the black 
man in this Republic. 

Mr. Jefferson asks, with an air of tri- 
umph, “Is this difference of no impor- 
tance? Is it not the foundation of a great- 
er or less share of beauty in the two 
races? Are not the fine mixtures of red 
and white, the expressions of every pas- 
sion by greater or less suffusions of color 
in the one, preferable to that eternal mo- 
notony which reigns in the countenances. 
that immovable veil of black which covers 
all the emotions of the other race?” We 
regret that a sense of propriety prohibits 
us from finishing this quotation, for the ar- 
gument against the part which must be 
omitted is full and conclusive. 

In reply to what has been quoted from 
Mr. Jefferson, it would be sufficient to give 
the testimony of Mr. Waddington, in re- 
gard to a race of black men whom he saw 
on the eastern coast of Africa. He says, 
“The general complexion of the Shegya is 
jet black—clear, glossy, jet black—which 
appeared to my then unprejudiced cyes to 
be the finest color that could be selected 
for a human being. Mr. Jefferson himself, 
if we may credit the statement of Dr. Ba- 
con, in his account of the colored Virgin- 
ians who are now living in Liberia—Mr. 
Jefferson himself has left living testimony 
against his own expressions above quoted 
—testimony whose close resemblance to 
himself, and partial inheritance of his tal- 
ents, should forever close the mouths of 
men who refer to Jefferson’s Notes on Vir- 


6. Tria-hypo-tria-mulattin; 7. Di-tria-mulattin ; 
8. Mono-hyper-tria-mulattin; 9. Tetra-mulattin. 
Which is truly the most formidable attack on 
“our people’ we have yet scen in print! 
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ginia as proof of the impossibility of in- 
corporating the colored race into the State. 
“That testimony,” says Dr. Bacon, “is a col- 
ored grand-daughter of Thomas Jefferson.” 
Those who are anxious to examine this 
matter will find the statements alluded to 
in the “ Wanderings on the Seas and 
Shores of Africa,’ by Dr. F. R. Bacon. 

Another witness against this view of Mr. 
Jefferson, is Bishop Heber. On his first 
entrance into the Hoogly river he de- 
scribed the crew of a vessel as “extremely 
black, but well made, with good counte- 
nances and fine features—certainly a 
handsome race.” 

There is higher testimony than Mr. 
Waddington, or Thomas Jefferson, or Bish- 
op Heber, on this subject—testimony which 


democracy did not—‘I am _ black but 
comely, oh ye daughters of Jerusalem, as 
the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Sol- 
omon. Look not upon me because I am 
black, because the sun hath looked upon 
me: my mother’s children were angry with 
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Ist. In regard to the leucos or white 
complexion. The word white, in physics 
means a combination of all colors—a re- 
flection from the white object, of all the 
rays of color—hence the object itself is 
perfectly colorless. In the leucos or white 
skinned variety of mankind, therefore, 
there is an entire absence of coloring mat- 
ter in the skin, which is milk white—in 
the hair, which is also white, and in the 
iris, which suffers the red blood to gleam 
through its colorless parietes. ‘There is an 
absence of the dark pigment in the colored 
coat. This color, or rather colorless skin, 
is not confined to mankind. It occurs fre- 
quently among domesticated animals, in 
rabbits, cats and dogs, sheep, hogs, goats, 


.&c. It has been found in many wild spe- 
we can hold in regard, if the apostle of. 


cies, as in monkeys, squirrels, rats, and 
mice; several species of birds, as crows, 
blackbirds, canary birds, partridges, &c., 
exhibit similar phenomena, having their 
feathers of a pure white color and their 


| eyes red. 


-White, has often been termed, from 


me; they made me the keeper of the vine-| Lord Bacon’s time, the color of defect. 
yards” —“ I am black but comely”+—“ for' The whiteness of the hair is owing to a de- 
we are all His workmanship.” Ephes. 2:| fect of a peculiar secretion. It is in age, 


10. 
Such testimony is enough to show that 


there is nothing essentially hideous or dis- 
tinctly deformed in a black complexion. 

Let us take a more general view of this 
matter, the complexion of the human skin. 
The fact is, that the term white is an arbi- 
trary one, when used in contradistinction 
to black, the latter meaning the colored 
mixed race now enslaved in this Republic. 

A more accurate investigation of the 
subject has shown that there are but three 
great varieties to the human complexion, 
varieties under which all mankind may be 
classed. The Leucos or white variety, the 
Xanthic or yellow variety, and the Melanic 
or black variety. 


*Prichard, Phys. Hist., vol. 4, p. 236. 
tongs of Solomon, chap. 1: 5-6. 
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when the frame has lost its vigor, and the 
life has extended beyond its prime, that 
the hair of men—not albinos—turns 
white. A similar delicacy, or deficiency 
in strength of constitution, appears to ac- 
company the leucos or albino variety of 
mankind from birth. It is congenital de- 
ficiency. Hence the pure white is a de- 
formed variety of the human species. 
The leucos, or white class of men, are very 
few. But the most curious fact is, that 
they may be children of either the negro 
or the European, the Indian or the Asiatic. 
All have seen, in the museums, white chil- 
dren with black parents. These are leucos 
or albino children. Cases are recorded of 
albinos born of white parents. We saw 
one a few months ago. The complexion 
was: the same milk-white with the albinos 
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of African origin. The features were Eu- 
ropean, and the hair, also white, was 
straight. Horace Greeley is nearly an al- 
bino. Far from being the rule or distinc 
tive type of any race, then, the albino, or 
white, is a variety, an exception, occurring 
in all races, whether African or Caucasian, 
Indian or Mongolian. 

2nd. The xanthous variety of complex- 
ion is marked by yellow hair and light 
eyes. The color of the skin is fair but 
not white, and is agreeably relieved by 
that ruddy tint which characterizes the san- 
guine temperament. The xanthous varie- 
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To this variety of mankind, says Dr. 
Prichard, the negro belongs. 

Hence it appears that the black comprises 
no special variety of the human race, no 
distinctive species of mankind, but is part 
and parcel of the great original stock of 
humanity—of the rule, and not of the ex- 
ception. He also belongs to that variety 
which is endowed with the most powerful 
constitutions. 

This black complexion does not consti- 
tute him a special or distinctive variety in 
the melanic race. Far fromit. In Amer- 
ica and in India are found men of the me- 


ty of mankind appears to have a degree of'| Janic race quite as black as the African ne- 


the same delicacy which marks the leucos- 
es. Medical writers, from the time of Ga- 
len, have remarked a certain degree of ir- 
ritability and delicacy of constitution in 
what they term the sanguine temperament. 
Persons of very fair complexion are often 
less robust than those of more swarthy hue. 
‘he xanthous variety composes a much 
larger proportion of mankind than the leu- 
cos vanety. The north of Europe, in- 
cluding the Danes, the Belgians, a portion 
of the Germans, and the northeastern part 
of Asia—to wit, Eastern Siberia—and even 
some of the Highlands of Africa, are prin- 
cipally inhabited by the xanthous variety 
of mankind. 

3d. The melanocomous, or dark-haired 
variety of mankind, is distinguished by 
black hair, dark eyes, and a complexion, 
varying from a bright brunette of the Ital- 
ian to jet black of the negro. Men of the 
melanic variety are of the choleric or mel- 
ancholic temperament, and have generally 
sounder and more vigorous constitutions, 
and are less susceptible of morbific im- 
pressions from external causes than the 
sanguine. This variety composes the 
greatest proportion of the human race. 
‘The south of Europe, nearly all Asia, all 
Africa and Australia, with a large portion 
of the American Continent, are occupied 
by the melanic or dark variety of mankind. 
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gro. It is stated by Dr. Forry that “ Even 
among the American (Indian) tribes, known 
the world over as the red man, the most 
remarkable diversities of complexion are 
presented, varying from a decidedly white 
to an unequivocally black skin. Of go 
deep a hue are the Californians that La 
Perouse compares them to the negroes of 
the West Indies. “The complexion of 
the Californians,” he says, “very nearly re- 
sembles that of negroes.” 

“Although the Americans,” says Dr. 
Morton, “ possess a pervading and charac- 
teristic complexion, there are occasional 
and very remarkable deviations, including 
all the tints, from a decided white to an 
unequivocally black skin.” 

In India there are not only many Hin- 
doos with complexion perfectly black, but 
what is more singular, the Brahmins, even 
of the highest caste, vary in complexion 
from nearly white to perfectly black. 

Mr. Fraser, in his journey to the Hima- 
laya, states that the Pavrias or hill tribes 
of Garhawal, Suinor, and Bisahur, vary in 
complexion from a dark brown, or black, 
toa tawny yellow. Mr. Traill (Prichard, 
vol. 4, p. 205) states that the Doms, na- 
tives of Kumanu, are extremely black, their 
hair inclining to wool. 

Bishop Heber also says of the Hindoos, 
“The great difference in color between the 
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different natives struck me much. Of the 
crowd by whom we were surrounded, some 
were black as negroes, others merely cop- 
per-colored, and others little darker, &c. 
Mr. Mill, the principal of Bishop’s College, 
* * who has seen more of India than 
most men, tells me that he cannot account 
for this difference, which is general 
throughout the country, and everywhere 
striking. It is not merely the difference 
of exposure, since this variety of tint is 
visible in the fish women who are naked 
all alike. Nor does it depend on caste, 
since very high caste Brahmins are some- 
times black, while Parriahs are compara- 
tively fair. 

From these facts, it is evident that the 
black complexion is not confined to the ne- 
groes of Africa, and their descendants in 
this country. 

There zs proof on another point— name- 
ly, that the black complexion of the ne- 
gro is not peculiar to him as a variety of 
the melanic race, but arises from a climatic 
influence which produces the same color on 
men who are not negroes. These climatic 
agencies are a low, flat soil, in a very hot 
climate. It is a popular opinion that all 
the natives of Negroland, or the slave 
region of Africa, are black. This is not 
true. 

The Fulahs are a tribe of Africans liv- 
ing on the borders of the Senegal, between 
Podher and Galam. They have been 
generally termed blacks. But according 
to Park and other travelers, they are not 
black. He says they have soft, silky 
hair, and are of a tawny color. These 
Fulahs, of a lighter complexion than other 
Africans, are natives of Fouta-Jallo in 
the Hicu regions about Timbu. 

Among the Abyssinians, on the eastern 
coast of Africa, there is every variety of 
complexion, from the pure black to the xan- 
thic, or as it is called popularly, the white 
race. <A question which here presents it- 
relf, says Dr. Prichard, “is, whether differ- 
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ences in complexion exist among the Abys- 
sinians, bearing any relation to climate or 
the elevation of countries.” 

“The low and hot tracts which extend 
round Abyssinia to the west and north- 
west, covered with forests and containing 
the plants and animals of tropical climates, 
are inhabited by the Skan-galla negroes. 
To the eastward, the low countries are oc- 
cupied by Ha-Forta or Shiho, who are al- 
most equally black.” 

Dixan, although situated at a considera- 
ble elevation above the coast, is a compar- 
atively low region. Mr. Salt informs us 
that the people here aro of a very dark 
hue, few of them having claims to the term 
copper-colored which Mr. Bruce bestowed 
on them. 

Mr. Bruce informs us that the natives of 
the high regions of Narea, or Enarea, of 
the high country, are lightest in complex- 
ion of any people of Abyssinia.” 

“The Fungi, a race of negroes who, 200 
years ago, conquered the highlands of Nu- 
bia, are now no longer negroes in appear- 
ance.” 

In India, the Hindoos who dwell on low, 
flat lands have a pure black complexion, 
whilst those of the same race, language and 
religion, who live in a higher and colder re- 
gion, about Jumnotri and Gangotri, have 
the following appearance:—‘ Their com- 
plexions are frequently fair, though much 
sun-burnt, their eyes often blue, their hair 
and beards curled, and of a light and even 
red color.” (p. 209.) (see vol. 4, p. 248.) 

From these facts it is plain that the 
black complexion of the negro race is not 
a distinctive mark, separating them from 
the rest of mankind, but is, on the contra 
ry, aresult of the combined influence of 
the hot climate and low, marshy soil, on 
which they or their ancestors resided in Af- 
rica. 

From these facts it would appear, that 
under climactic influences of a peculiar 
kind, the complexion of the dark races, 
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even of the black, can be changed to a 
lighter, even a white hue. The Ethiopian 
can change his skin. 

It is a familiar fact that the hue of a 
white man can be greatly changed by a 
residence in a torrid climate. 

Hence it would seem, that the color of 
the skin, be that color what it may, does 
not mark a distinct species in man. 

A curious enquiry here suggests itself: 
What was the original complexion of man- 
kind? Deeply interesting as is this enqui- 
ry, we cannot examine into it at present. 
Dr. Prichard (vol. 1, p. 220) records his be- 
lief that the original complexion of the hu- 
man race was the dark or melanic com- 
plexion. 

The older anatomists held that the color 
of the skin, in the negro, depended upon 
a specific membrane peculiar to him. Mi- 
croscopic science has exploded this idea. 
Before quoting the highest authority on 
this point, it may be well to state that the 
skin of the human being is made up of 
cells of very minute size; by tearing open 
an orange, and examining one of the ex- 
tremely small bags which contain the 
juice, an accurate idea of an anatomic cell 
is afforded, as to shape; if we imagine a 
dark central spot in one of these cells, we 
see what microscopists call a sucleus ; and 
if within this dark spot we imagine one 
still smaller and darker, this is what mi- 
croscopy terms a vucleolus or central 
nucleus. 

Writing of the color of the human skin, 
Mr. Wilson says, “There is another fea- 
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same globular form, the same size, and oc- 
cupy the same position in the cell, being 
always accumulated around the nucleus, 
and dispersed less numerously through the 
rest of the cell. The nucleus of the cell 
in the epidermis of the negro appears to 
consist wholly of pigment granules, while 
in the European there is greater or less ad- 
mixture of colored or uncolored granules.” 
* * “When pigment granules are ex- 
amined separately, they offer very little in- 
dication of the depth of color which is pro- 
duced by their accumulation. We have 
observed some to have the hue of amber, 
while others scarcely exceeded the most 
delicate fawn. The depth of color of the 
deep stratum of the epidermis in the ne- 
gro is evidently due to the composition of 
that layer of these granules chiefly.” 
(Diseases of the Skin, by Erasmus Wilson, 
F. R. S., fourth edition, p. 12. London 

1857.) 

The fact that the fairest women of the 
“white” races, during gestation, present 
an accumulation of these pigment granules, 
in other words, turn nearly black around 
the ceutres of the mamma, may afford a 
hint on the original complexion of the hu 
man race. 

We have now arrived at a resting place 
in this tedious array of facts. We have 
carefully examined into the principal physi- 
cal differences, which are alleged to consti- 
tute a bar in the way of incorporating the 
black men into the American State. 

Do these differences in reality constitute 
sucha bar? “Words,” said Mirabeau, “are 


ture in the history of the development of| things.” The history of words would be one 


the epidermal cell, which I regard as pecu- 
liarly interesting. This relates to an or- 
ganic change taking place in the assimila- 
tive powers of the primitive granules by 
which the latter are altered in their color; 
in short, are converted into ‘ pigment gran- 
ules.’ Pigment granules appear to differ 
in no respect from the primitive granules, 
excepting in tint of color. They have the 
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of the most interesting of all histories. You 
may have observed that we use the word 
black, as distinguishing the class whom we 
have under consideration. This word 
“black,” and the other word “ negro,” 
were the common, the usual, term used for 
this class, at the time Mr. Jefferson wrote. 
That is more than fifty years ago. The 
newspapers, sure indices of public opinion, 


ON THE FOURTEENTH QUERY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON’3 NOTES ON VIRGINIA. 


xow call this same class “ colored people.” 
The class is the same, the name is changed ; 
they are no longer blacks, bordering on 
beastiality; they are “colored,” and they 
are a“‘people.” I will not stop to enquire 
whether the word “colored” be used as a 
euphony for blaek, nor whether it marks 
the fact of an already perceptible change 
in the hue of the skin of this class. It 
answers our argument if it show, and it 
dues show, a lessening of the distance— 
a step towards harmony and reciprocal 
kindness between man and his fellow man 
—between the black and the white man in 
this Republic. 

The question is already partly answered ; 
the physical differences do not constitute a 
permanent bar, because the public voice 
has already softened the terms which de- 
note those differences. 

Then there is that other word, “ peo- 
ple.” What does it mean? ‘Tell us, 
poor, cringing sycophant, thou who art fear- 
ful that the two races can only live togeth- 
er as master and slave, what does this word 
“people” mean? In Thomas Jefferson’s 
time, “ we, the people,” meant men en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights ; men 
exercising those rights, the noblest of 
which was the great, the God-like right of 
governing themselves |! There was, then, 
in that werd “ people,” a profound, a sub- 
lime import. It meant men who were part 
and parcel of—were the great sires and the 
great inlicritors of this 

“ Fair broad Empire, State with State,” 
which their prowess in war had snatched 
from tyrannical hands—which their wis- 
dom in peace had erected into a magnifi- 
cent fabric, capable of holding within its 
ample duine the majestic presence of Lib- 
erty ! 

Hie currus fui! hic dlius arma! 

Here were her arms, and here reposed 
her chariot. The same import which the 
word “ people” had then, the same import 
it has now. Place before it what epithet 
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you may, let the American public but call 
men “ people,” and those men, residing in 
this Republic, are already raised by the 
public voice into the dignity and privileges 
of citizenship. I care not if the fact be 
delayed a few years ; the principle is al- 
ready established ; the physical distinc- 
tions of the black class in this country are 
not any longer a bar against their being 
incorporated with the people of the State. 
The question asked by Mr. Jefferson in 
his fourteenth query, would never have 
been propounded had he been acquainted 
with the philosophy of human progress. 
Instead of asking, How shall we get rid of 
them ?7—instead of affirming that they 
could never be safely incorporated in the 
State—had he possessed the insight or sa. 
gacity for which he is so celebrated, he 
would have welcomed their presence as 
one of the positive elements of natural pro- 
gress. Why this is so we have endeav- 
ored to show in the first number of this 
magazine, in the article on “ Civilization,” 
&e. That essay, writen in 1814, was 
slightly amended when published in 1859. 
Its views are mainly the same with those 
of Mr. Buckle, in his work on “ Civil- 
ization in England,” and receive support 
from the higher authority of Mr. Mill, in 
his remarkable work on “ Liberty,” pub- 
lished recently in London. Mr. Mill says, 
(p. 129): “The modern regime of pub- 
lic opinion is, in an unorganized form, what 
the Chinese educational and political sys- 
tems are in an organized ; and unless in- 
dividuality shall be able successfully to as- 
sert itself against this yoke, Europe, not- 
withstanding its noble antecedents aud its 
professed Christianity, will tend to become 
another China. What is it that has hith- 
erto proserved Europe from this lot? What 
has made the European family of nations 
an improving instead of a stationary por- 
tion of mankind? Not any superior cx- 
cellence in them, which, when it exists, 
exists as an effect, not as a cause; but 
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their remarkable diversity of characterand, Whilst Jefferson, Dewey, and last of all 
culture. Individuals, classes, and nations | Doolittle, raise their impotent voices te ex- 
have been extremely unlike one another ;|clude the blacks from the United States, 
they have struck out a great variety of| Henry Ward Beecher exclaims from his pul- 
paths, each leading to something valuable; / pit, with higher instinctsand keener insight, 
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and although at evory period those who 
traveled in different paths have been intole- 
rant of one another, * * each has in time 
endured to receive the good which the 


‘* What! drive out the colored people from 
among us? I would as soon, with these 
two hands, undertake to uproot and cast 
out every shrub, bush, and tree that grows 


others have offered. * * Wilhelm Von} between this and the Rocky Mountains (” 


Humboldt points out two things as neces- 
gary conditions of human developement, 


Having briefly discussed the physical 
differences between the whites and blacks, 


because necessary to render people uniike| a future article will be devoted to the mea- 


one another—namely: 
of situations.” 


freedom and a tal and moral differences in these classes. 


Hn the Constitution of Blan there Exists x Religions Element, 


THEOLOGY IS THE ONLY SCIENCE THAT MEETS IT. 


BY ROBERT GORDOKR. 


Man hasaptly been designated areligious 
animal. The Logos Spermatos een 
effectually sown in the original substance 
of his mental constitution. No wonder, 
therefore, that his instinct peculiarly tends 
to religious worship ; no wonder that when 
this etherial longing is not gratified, he 
should find or create something which he 
conceives will meet the wants of his imma- 
terial constitution, will fill up the moral 
void. Certainly, there are tribes which 
have been discovered not possessing either 
an altar or an idol, and destitute of all no- 
tions of a God ; but it has never yet been 
heard that there were any who did not en- 


worship, affords proof that howover igno- 


rant he may be with regard to those truths 
which we never could have known inde- 


pencen of a written revelation, yet that 
e practically evidences his belief that the 
Powers which he invokes are superior to 
his own. ‘The stream cannot be confined: 
it needs an outlet, and it will necessaril 

endeavor to find it; the ¢estzmonium ant- 
me cannot be withheld: consequently, it 
will be expressed. If it be rejected, the 
onus of stating what ts the adequate cause 
of its universal existence cannot but be as- 
sumed by the rejector. Let it be granted 
that Priestcraft is the cause, and then the 


tertain any belief of some Invisible Power | judicious reply will follow, that Prieateraft 


which was superior to themselves, or to the 
mechanical forces of Nature—any super- 
natural agency which could originate the 
thunder, and other natural phenomenon, 
bring upon, and avert diseases from them 
—any Celestial Being who should be pro- 
pitiated by prayers or offerings. The fact 
that that instinct developes itself in the as- 
sumption ofa multitude of Deities, “ Lords 


must have had convictions which were ex- 
tant as its substratum. Admit it to be 
mythological tradition, and then these 
stubborn facts must be annihilated: the 
origin of the tradition, its unversality 
and perpetuity, its maintenance by all the 
varieties and through all the changes of 
the human race. ft, then, cannot but be 
an intuitive axiom of the human kind, that 


many and Gods many,” in the instituting | there must be a Moral, or Voluntary, or In- 
many irrational and superstitious modes of] telligent Cause, “the cause of all uncaused.” 
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IN THB CONSTITUTION OF MAN, THRE BAISTS A RELIGIOUS BLENSYT. 


Revealed Religion takes it for granted, 
that the mind already received those 
impressions made on it by the inductions 
of reason, or the evidence which Natural 
Theolo affords. Therefore, when it 
makes known the existence of a God, it 
never proves it. It regards mankind as 
merely rational when reason leads them to 
the reasonable conclusion, that the Crea- 
tor’s Eternal Power and Godhead is not at 
all a controvertible int. Thus, the 
Psalmist considers the Atheist as a fool, as 
as a creature whom reasonable men would 
deem far more irrational than if he were 
to contend that two sixes are not equiva- 
lent to a dozen. And the reason is this: 
that the minds of the whole of the ration- 
al creation have not been as deeply im- 
pressed with this truth as with the other— 
@ truth which it is not improper to class 
among those necessary truths which cannot 
be made, which are independent of all 
will, which cannot be arranged by contriv- 
ance, and which no will can cha nor 
annul. But wherever this Natural Reli- 
gion has been found, whether among tribes 
or civilized communities, there has also 
been found mortifying evidence, that it 
was intrinsically inadequate and impotent 
to bring men to worship and serve their 
Creator in the manner in which alone He 
will accept worship and service from them, 
namely, “in spirit and in truth.” 

Anterior to the birth of Him whom it 
had been pistes “that He should be 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, and to be 
the glory of His people Israel,” the ele- 
ment in which the heathen world breathed 
was characteristic for its gross darkness. 
The Greeks and Romans were men whose 
master minds brightly reflected the excel- 
lency of the arts and sciences, whose po- 
liteness and refinement afforded proof of 
their advanced civilization; yet these men 
were abominably corrupt and depraved in 
manners. The Apostle Paul thus graphi- 
cally portrays their ungodly condition: 

“And even as they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, God gave them over to a repro- 
bate mind, to do those things which are not con- 
venient; being filled with all unrighteousness, 
fornication, wickedness, covetousness, malicious- 
ness ; fall of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malig- 
nity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, des- 
sale proud boasters, inventors of evil things, 

bedient to parents, without understanding, 
covenant breakers, without natural affection, im- 
placable, unmerciful ; who, knowing the judgment 
of God, that they which commit such thi 
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worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 
pleasure in them that do them.""—Rom. 1: 286-32. 


By the phenomena which they observed 
in the natural world, or by the things 
that were made, they were expected by 
their Creator to know Him practically, in 
their living up to the light which was 
vouchsafed to them. They were then 
without excuse for not having done so; 
since, when they knew Hin, they glorified 
Him not as God, neither were nkful, 
but became vain in their imaginations, 
which, so far from guiding their religious 
instincts, became the unsap y means of 
plunging them into inextricable labyrinths. 
Ihus they rendered themselves foolish, al- 
though they professed themselves to be 
wi 


ge. 

Whatever might have been the original, 
uncorrupted parity of the Religion of Na- 
ture, it 1s evident that it was a puide inad- 
equate in its abilities to afford decisive in. 
formation with respect to the nature and 
attributes of God, the peculiar character of 
the worship He required, the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the duties and obligations of 
God’s ethical code, His method of worldly 
government, and motive for creating man, 
the primeval dignity of the human race, 
and their subsequent corrupt and degene- 
rate condition, the particular plan which 
Infinite Wisdom and Goodness devised for 
their restoration, the immortality of the 
soul, &c., &c., &c. 

But what the ancient Philosophers knew 
they were not solicitous to render plain 
and intelligible, so that they might offect- 
ually teach the mass of the people. In 
fact, these were entirely without the small- 
est particle of religious knowledge, and, 
therefore, could entertain no desire “ to 
feel after” their Maker, so that they might 
find Him, though He were not far from ev- 
ery one of them. They did not grope in 
the Egyptian darkness in which they were 
enveloped, but complacently sat in the re- 
gions and shadow of death. Now, su 
posing those sages were indefatigable in 
their efforts to instruct them—what then? 
The virtues that they would recommend 
necessarily required authoritative sanc- 
tions to enforce them. Motives that were 
intrinsically powerful must have been ad- 
duced to urge to such a course of moral 
living as would stem the mighty tide of 
their vicious and corrupt habits; and, from 


are!the nature of the case, philosophical pre- 
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cepts alone could not effect the reforma- 
tion needed. Their own example was es- 
sentially necessary, which, we know, was 
erally diametrically opposed to their 
octrines, some of which, doubtless, may 
even now bear scrutiny. In a word, be- 
cause “the fullness of the time” was not 
yet come, because “life and immortality” 
was not yet brought to light, they were 
unable to advance what the Christian 
preacher can, namely, the rewards and 
unishments of a future state, the most ef- 
ectual restraints on the passions and vices 
of mankind, and the most powerful incen- 
tives to virtue. 

Now, however poorly the above argu- 
ments have been set forth, it cannot but be 
admitted by the reader who has closely at- 
tended to them, that neither Natural The- 
ology nor Natural Religion has ever satis- 
factorily administered to the religious in- 
stincts of man. He must admit that nei- 
ther has ever precisely pointed out to those 
instinets that “ Sabbath and Port” of which 
Lord Bacon gave a description, and which 
this profoundly intellectual man found 
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world, many Corneliuses, whose prayers 
have been graciously accepted, and their 
salvation secured through the atonement 
made for them by the Lord, their Right- 
eousness. ‘The Judge of all the earth, 
who cannot but deal uprightly, attributed 
no culpability to them because they had 
not seen with their own eyes the Messcen- 
ger of Peace who brought the good tidings, 
that He had laid on One mighty and wil- 
ling to bear them, the iniquities of them 
all, nor heard with their own ears the 
blessed message of reconciliation, the joy- 
ful news that “ mercy and truth had met 
together, that righteousness and peace had 
kissed each other.” 

But, in man there are three classes of 
instincts, the intellectual, the moral, and 
the religious. The intellectual enables 
him to know the true from the false, to an- 
alyze and detect the mental tares among 
the genuine wheat, the spurious coin bear- 
ing the image and superscription of Cesar 
passing current among the veritable, stan- 
dard product of the authorized mint of 
truth, which, so far from shrinking from 


only “in Sacred and Inspired Divi:-itic.”|the keen scrutiny and rigid trial, courts in- 


Decipher the hand-writing upon the wall, 
and this will be its explicit language: 
“Thou art weighed in the balances and 
found wanting.” ‘There was an urgent 
need for the Deity to reveal Hi:nselt to 
His rational creatures, and to bring “life 
and immortality to light”? by detinite state- 
ments in a written Revelation; but we do 
not think that it was esscrtiaily necessary 
to human duty and salvation. Man is in 
such circumstances as to render it natural 


vestigation into its interna] and external 
verity. The moral enables him to recog- 
| nize the right and the wrong in the actions 
and dispositions of his fellow man, and, 
without deliberation or forethought, with- 
out the aid of metaphysics or of his rez- 
soning powers, causing him involuntarily 
to pronounce the soul's emphatic dictum: 
“As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done 
this thing, shall surely die.” “And as he 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance and 


for him to need and look for it; but as the | judgment to come, Felix trembled and 
Ransomer of the human family was “ the} said, ‘Go thy way for this time, and when 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the, I have a convenient season, I will call for 
world,” those who died from the period |thee.’” ‘Therecligious enables him to make 


that Adam fell were as much the objects 
of the merits of His death as those who 
went the way of all flesh subsequently 
to His advent; so that that Revelation was 
not essentially necessary, but only hiehiy 
desirable. Infants, over whom death 
reigned, although they had not sinne i at- 
ter the similitude of Adam's transgression, 
have ever been saved through Christ, 30 
that it could not have been necessary that 
this merciful circumstance should have 


a distinction between the things which are 
spiritual and sacred, and those which he 
considers to be sensual and common. 

“Tu, genitor, cape sucra manu patriosque Pena'rs : 
Me, bello ¢ tanto digressum et cade recent, 
Attrectare nefus: dunce me flunune viou 
Adblucro.’’—.Eneidas, Lib. 2. 

Now, the truths which Revealed Theol- 
ogy brings before man are truths in which 
his intellectual instinct can feel delight in 
exercising itself, and find ample scope for 


been known; or, rather, the fact of’ its not {its development. is moral instinct can 


having been definitely revealed could 
have been no impediment to their sal- 
vation. There have been, in the heathen 
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feel itself naturally drawn to their hom- 
ace. His religious instinct can make them 
tangible, rendering them substantially 
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resent, and almost within the grasp of his |ing faith and a good conscience;” so that, 
finite faculties. At least, believing that | eventually, by the indwelling assistance of 
the Holy Author of the Law and the Tes-|that Holy Spirit, “ without whom nothing 
timony is infallible, and being convinced | is strong, nothing is holy,” he may, by his 
that the sacred duty of loving Him is|Redeemer's merits, come to the land of ev- 
founded on the happy fact, that He is the | erlasting life, to enjoy “‘ those things which 
best of beings—he endeavors to live as one|eyes have not seen, nor ears heard, nor 
who knows that this is not his abiding city. | have entered into the heart of man to con- 
Being born again, not of corruptible seed, | ceive.” 
he promotes his highest interests by “ hold- 


Ghoughts on Baptt. 


NUMBER III. 


BY J. THEODORE HOLLY. 


Emigration as a means of removing the National Disalnlities of the Haytian 


People. 


A people gains national prestige and re- 
spect, in proportion jas their internal re- 
sources are developed, their$numerical po- 
pulation multiplied, and new and vigorous 
elements of social life absorbed from other 
sources and made tributary to the onward 
flow of the stream of their own national 
prosperity. Ifthis self-evident proposition 
be admitted, we must at once conclude, that 
but little has yet been done to give na- 
tional prestige to the Haytian people ; be- 
cause in all these respects they have been 
sadly deficient. Their internal resources 
have not been developed; their population 
has made but little increase ; and no new 
scions of national life have been grafted 
upon the native stem; no tributary streams 
of social regeneration have poured their 
swelling waters into this national channel 
of almost stagnant life. 

The question, therefore, very naturally 
arises as to the means that may be resorted 
to, in order to remove the political disabil- 
ities that this nascent nationality now labors 
under. And to this question there cannot 
be but one true and philosophical response. 
Emigration alone is the only means by 
which a suffering people can seek their pol- 
itical regeneration. {indeed we may call 


this God’s divinely appointed method of 
\the flood of waters, the mighty deluge, that 


national regeneration, if we be allowed to 
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deduce a legitimate conclusion from the 
great deliverance, that he effected for his 
people Israel, when He led them forth from 
Egyptian bondage, with a high hand and an 
outstretched arm. By means of a foreign 
emigration setting towards the shores of 
Hayti, and stirring up her stagnant waters 
of social life, bone and sinew will be fur- 
nished to that country—by which her rich 
internal resources may be adequately devel- 
oped; the tide of her population swelled ; 
and new ideas of progress infused into the 
national mind. Thus then, Hayti would 
be accelerated in her march towards the 
goal of that strong national prestige in the 
councils of the world which, it is so desirable 
the negro race should attain, in this age of 
modern civilization. 

And yet, after admitting the necessity 
of emigration as a means of political regen- 
eration, it is still necessary to insist that 
this emigration should be a select, }xdicious 
and discreet movement, or else by a. in- 
discriminate and en masse emigration pour- 
ing upon the shores of Hayti, the very end 
sought to be accomplished, would be per- 
manently defeated. It is only the fertiliz- 
ing, shower which occurs at appropriate in- 
tervals, that is beneficial to the full devel- 
opment of vegetable and animal life ; but 
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rushes, with its impetuous waves—instead | gress, therefore, opens up before the meanest 
of promoting this life, only succeeds in its| slave now delving in the tobacco-fields of 
complete destruction. So the stream of/ Ouba, or diving for precious gems in the riv- 
emigration, in order to be genial and fruit- | ers of Brazil. That progress is secure to him 
fal to the national life of Hayti, must pro- | just where he is, by the irresistable force of” 
ceed by limited debarkations on her shores | circumstances that his numerical strength 
at appropriate intervals; and a mighty and | gives him ;and which is wafting him on to 
headlong rush of emigrants must be avoided | the national glories of a boundless future. 
and discouraged by every possible means. | But in the United States* the numerical 
Let me now indicate, what are sume of | weakness of the colored people; the public 
the essential characteristics necessary in a | sentiment of the dominant race against them, 
roper cmigration movement, in order to be | stronger than law; and the social repellancy 
eneficial to any country. 1st ‘The em-| which the whites manifest towards the 
igrants should be of a homogeneous branch! blacks, stronger than the attractions of 
of the human family, and capable of an easy | Christian love; place the black man under 
assimilation with the people among whom | such odious barriers of caste as he will never 
they settle. 2nd ‘They should come from | be able to surmount. ‘The social ostracism 
contact with a maturer and better devel-|of the colored people in the United States 
oped civilization than exists in the country | is complete and irremediable. ‘lhe political 
to which they migrate. 3rd ‘They should | death of Slavery already broods over them; 
find a wider and more unrestricted field of} and this curse will only cease to prey upon 
useful activity and progressive dcvclopment | their vitals here, when they shall be entire- 
among the people where they migrate., than | ly removed beyond the borders of America; 
in the homes which they leave. Now if|or utter annihilation shall leave the world 
these tests of true emigration be applied to|to think of the black man in the United 
the present wants of Hayti, we will find | States as a being that one was. When the 
under the first head, that the emigration | highest conception of political justice, as 
which ought to set towards her shores| developed in the American Declaration of 
should be composed of colored persons; and | Independence ; and the freest field for the 
under the second and third heads, as laid | untrammelled operation of religion, as se- 
down above, we shall conclude that this col- | cured by the American Constitution fail to 
ored emigration should proceed from the|improve public sentiment, and to correct 
United States. ‘The colored race in the| social prejudices after the operations of 
United States is not only in contact with| nearly three generations, then we have 
a maturer and better developed civilization | nothing to look for in this nation, but God’s 
than can be found in Hayti; but they are|terrible judgment which he promises to 
also the only portion of that race, that has 


visit upon those who neglect to obey his 
ita field of useful activity and progressive | commandments, unto the third and fourth 
development completely circumscribed by 


generations. And although the colored 
impassable barriers. ‘The colored people | people have been the passive sufferers under 
in the other West-India islands and in Cen- 


tral and South America, although in many 
cases still suffering under the most grieveous 
oppression, yet have a field of progress 
opening up before them, where they dwell. 
They constitute the great bulk of the po- 
pulation in these countries, and it is only a 
question of time and further mental devel- 
opment for them, to pass on to the posses- 
sign of that rightful ascendancy, where they 
are—which their numbers entitle them to. 
Link by link the chain of oppression is 
being broken asunder throughout all the 
West-Indies, Central and South America, 
and the black man is assuming his unquest- 
ionable status in society as the equal of the 
white. An illimitable field of human pro- 


the crimes of these people, yet even they 
must come out from among them, if they 
would not partake of their plagues. They 
must escape as Lot from the guilty and 
doomed cities of the plain, not even looking 
back upon this accursed land—lest like the 
wife of Lot, they should be turned into 
signal monuments of Divine vengeance ; 
r like that Slavish generation of Israelites, 
who hankered after the flesh pots of Egypt, 
be doomed to wander in the wilderness of 
darkness and error until they are all slain 
by the avenging hand of God, with but two 
left to bear witness that such a degenerate 
race ever existed. 
It is, therefore, clear that emigration is 
not only a necessity for the political enfran- 
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chisement of the colored people of the; an examination of the claims of Africa as 
United States; but they are the only people! a field from whence Hayti might be suppli- 
in @ proper position to contribute to the|ed with emigrants. The barbarism of the 
national regeneration of Hayti. In that) inhabitants of that savage continent could 
country they will find a homogeneous! not do otherwise than retard, instead of 
people to blend with; there they can lead | promoting, the national development of that 
the van of industrial progress, by virtue of| people. I will therefore leave this subject 
that training which they have received from | for the present, to be resumed in my next 
contact with a better developed civilization; | article, wherein I shall endeavor to point 
and there they can find the widest field for| out the method by which an emigration 
useful activity and progressive development | from the colored people of this country may 
in a limitless future. proceed to Hayti with benefit to themselves 
It would be useless for me to enter into! and with profit to their adopted country. 
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Sfrie-American Picture Gallerg. 


SIXTH PAPER. 


BY ETHIOP. 


It may not be forgotten by the reader, that | outline of the picture to which they had 


I was last seen standing bolt-upright in 
the middle of the Afric-American Picture 


reference. 
It is marked “ Picture 26,” hangs on the 


Gallery, surrounded by quite a.number of | North wall of the Gallery, and is entitled 


the notables of our times, who had been 
attracted thither by the notoriety the Gal- 
lery has recently assumed. 
“What a singular picture,” exclaimed 
the “little lady” in black as she fixed her at- 
tention upon a small picture just opposite. 
This, to my own relief, drew the attention 
of the entire party. ‘It is singularly sad, 
even distressingly so,” said the “lady from 
abroad ;” “‘and yet,” she added, “it is suscep- 
tible of improvement. Such a condition, 
though it tax our best energies, should be 
rendered better.” “I much doubt, if such 
a sorry subject as that could be improved 
in condition,” broke in the “tall [not fat] 
lady.” [Anglo-African Magazine must fa- 
ther that appellation.] This last remark 
was backed up by the “stout lady,” who al- 
ways seemed but a n prop to the 


“Connition.” The subject is a colored youth, 
sitting upon the bank of a rapid river, be- 
neath a hugetree much resembling thewpas, 
and surrounded by abject wretchedness. 
Rags and their concomitants cover his body; 
poverty and want stare him in the face— 
a face marked with ignorance and the in- 
difference of stolid content. 

All else is vacancy.— Pale and emaciat- 
ed he sits; and at this vacancy alone he 
stares. What the amount of intelligence 
he has, or what he is capable of acquiring, 
is for the speculative, the philosophic and 
philanthropic to ascertain. On the opposite 
bank of this river however, are green past- 
ures, lowing herds and waving corn ; while 
down the swift-gliding stream, are minia- 
ture fleets of heavy laden little skiffs and 
beautiful pleasure-yachts. The artist may 


tall one—seemed made stout and strong, |be forgiven for over-drawing occasionally, 


and short and broad, for that very purpose. 
That the reader may better appreciate 
these remarks, I will here give a simple 
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as in the case of the main subject of this 
picture; for I am sure, it would be difficult 
to find within the whole range of our know- 
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ledge anything reduced to a condztion com- 


with it. 
And yet the question put by the “tall 
lady” and backed up by the “stout lady,” 


and oft repeated on the tongue of nearly all 
Anglo-Americans: “can such a subject be 
improved ?” incidentally received a partial 
discussion, if not solution, in our Gallery. 

The Doctor, who is a piece of a philos- 
opher and a larger bit of a wag, was intent 
on a fine large picture of the “Furst Color- 
ed Conventvon ;” and, overhearing the con- 
versation as above noted down, turned round 
to the company. 
that, Doctor,” asked a dozen voices together; 
pointing to poor little ‘“ Conditvon” on the 
wall. The Doctor, after a few hurried 
glances at the picture through his turtle 
shells, said, “ you may improve the condi- 
tion, if you change the nature.” 

An opinion—though it meant nothing— 
from so high an authority, and so deliber- 
ately given, was not without its weight; and 
the “Skeptic” shook his head doubtingly ; 
while the “Philosopher” with thumb and 
finger, and outstretched hand, launched out 
on hair-splitting subtleties, to prove the am- 
ount of labor necessary to make even the 
“Doctor’s” proposition good. Healso entered 
upon a learned dissertation, upon the nature 
of the world in general, and our poor (uttle 
“ Condition” tn particular; and wound up 
by saying that “whatever is, is right.” 

All this to me seemed so foreign from 
the point at issue, that, my impetuosity 
getting the better of my known modesty, 
with arm uplifted and fist clenched, I broke 
out with: “It is the youth's condition, not 
his nature, that demands a change. He 
has all the great essentials common to 
humanity; hence, he neither wants more of 
this, nor less of that, within his composition, 
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This was not quite definite eno and 
the “skeptic” added, “if the Philosopher will 
compose his lever of means and intelligence, 
I will agree with him. The youth wants 
first of all things, means, substantial means 
—wealth ; such as the world values, and 
then intelligence enough to use it, and a 
fig for either his dull eye, his curly hair, or 
his ebon face-——The most repulsive of his 
features may laugh in derision at their 
sternest foe; for they will appear charming 
to the surrounding crowd, their possessor’s 
friends. Beauty’s eyes are wealth and 


“What do you think of} power.” 


“‘T now perceive the point of the argu- 
ment,” chimed in one of the long black coats; 
and he buttoned it all down before. ‘It is 
the youth’s disabilities, and not his color, 
that bind him there;” and as he said this, he 
significantly pointed to the picture with his 
ram’s-horn cane, strongly reminding one of 
ancient Jericho and its falling walls. ‘“ Pre- 
cisely so,” said I; “ you have it at last.” 
Notwithstanding I thought him very slow 
to perceive a plain point, and came near 
telling him so. 

At this point the “lady from abroad” mild- 
ly interposed, and said: “take that youth, for- 
lorn and wretched even, as you there behold 
him; and let but the light of culture beam 
in upon him, change not his physical, but 
his moral, mental and religious state; and 
then possess him with means—trth wealth; 
and you place beneath him a power, and 
put in his hands a force, that will be felt 
throughout the entire ramifications of hu- 
man society.” 

‘This lady had such a neat way of putt- 
ing her propositions, that it was not an easy 
task to disturb them without risk ; and so 
the “Doctor,” the “Philosopher” and the 
“white Cravats and long black Coats” deem- 


before he can be rendered susceptible of| ed it best to keep quiet; but an old lady, who 


improvement.” ‘ Will our Gallery-friend 
inform us then, how he would effect that 
change,” enquired one of the “white cravats,” 
who had all this time been balancing like 
a rope-dancer, first on this side, and then 
on that—of the rail of the conversation— 
to see which would best bear him. ‘“ How 
would you proceed in so great an under- 
taking,” said he, and concluded his own 
effort, by drawing himself up in an attempt 
to look dignified. “Put a lever in his 


had hitherto been a quiet spectator to the 
whole scene, now threw up her spectacles, 
and sharply remarked ; “ you young folks’ 
talk is altogether too metaphorical for me, 
as my good brother—a Philosopher,—yes, 
a Philosopher of the old school—a real 
Philosopher—used to say, when he over- 
heard folks (he did not wish to offend), who 
did not know exactly what they were talking 
about. He always said to them, “you speak 
too metaphorically for me, “and so say I to 


hands, and he will proceed to raise himself| you, my young friends.” “You are not un- 


from out of his own low Condition,” said 
the “ Philosopher.” 
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derstood” ejaculated the old lady quite out 
of breath. She then drew her shawl a 
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little closer, tossed back her hat, adjusted { mansion, in process of erection by colored, 
her specs, and began an examination of|and white mechanics conjointly. 
the picture in question, as she thought; but; “The Lord be praised,” ejaculated she 
which was in fact one entitled “ Farm Lire / again. “Now if this is not, what I call truly 
IN WESTERN AMERICA.” practical. For it is truly a practical ope- 
The whole Party, which for the moment: ration where color is no bar,” said the old 
was put to silence, at this unexpected sally, | lady. — Away with your methaphorical, 
ee a picture of suppressed mirth and/methaphysical nonsense, and give them 
hilarity, as they observed the “old lady’s” | plenty of the wherewith to do with, and 
careful scrutiny of what she believed to be! they may wear their color without let or 
the subject of their conversation. hindrance.” And as if doubly to assure 
“Bless me,” said she at length; “ what! herself and the company of the correctness 
is this? Colored folks farming!! Ah/of her opinion, she re-affrmed it, by saying, 
now, that is it. ‘This puts the question in | “possess them, all round, with money and 
a clear light ; and if you young folks could |all its pertainances; and no station is 
only throw up your metaphorical veils, you| there so high and no power so great, but 


could see it.” will, at their pleasure, be handed down to 
No one ventured to interrupt, and she/them.” ‘The “Doctor,” whom the “old lady” 
proceeded : eyed with a keenness evidently provoking 


“Now here are colored folks farming for} retort, dared venture no reply, and only 
themselves ; and don’t their grain grow asj bit his lips. One of the “White Cravats” 
well as if they were white; and don’t it| buttoned down his coat, elongated his face, 


sell as well?” and poised himself on both sides of the ar- 
“Is not this a change only of condition? } gument, manifestly anxious — since the 
Talk of changing nature ! ! {” “Doctor” said nothing—to jump down on the 


“But where is the boy, that I hear you | “old lady’s’ side of the argument; while the 
say so much about,” inquired the “old lady,” | other “long black Coat” pulled up his cravat, 
evidently puzzled.—“ ‘The Village?” said| and enjoyed vastly his friend’s vacillating 
she. “Yes, yes; and here is its colored | but uneasy position. The “little woman in 
village blacksmith, shoeing his white neigh- | black seemed” quite self-satisfied, that she 
bor’s horse.” — ‘What can’t change our| had called attention to so grave a subject; 
condition ? ” for gravity and weight were her themes, 

“Fiddle-sticks and nonsense,” exclaim-| her elements, her life, her all. In them 
ed she again. “Talk of changing appear-| she lived, moved and had her being. 
ances |” The “tall lady” failed to see any convinc- 

“And look here,” cried she out again ;| ing proofs; and so did the “stout lady,” her 
“here is a colored man tending his own mill; | friend and necessary prop. 
and is not the flour as white as any other?{ The “Philosopher” archly enquired if the 
and are not all the town, white and colored, ' ladies saw at all ?— 
running to procure it?” At this the “tall lady” grew taller, and the 

“Welladay, welladay,” said the “old: “stoutlady”stouter; s0muchiso, that l began 
lady,” and shook her head disapprovingly. | to get anxious for the unfortunate “philoso- 

Peering over the picture, she spied asplen- | pher,” and mildly suggested that the ladies 
did carriage, drawn by a span of spanking | would find some interesting views on the 
bays, driven by a boy, and containing the | other side of the Gallery. ‘The company, 
owner, a colored gentleman and. his family, | some satisfied, some self-satisfied and some 
just entering the village. dissatisfied, each in his own mood, passed 

The Lord be praised,” fairly screamed | over to where hung a series of small pictures 
out the “ old lady” this time; acid she put up | labeled “City-Lirr.” One of these, a beau- 
both hands, threw up her specs, and |tzful colored girl, with a hideous monster of 
wheeled square round to the company, ex-|a white-faced doll in her arms, caught the 
claiming : “and you would have them | “old lady’s” eye; and she at once exclaimed, 
change the color of their faces, would you,|“That is more of your metaphorical non- 
before you would have them ride thus?|sense—putting such prejudicial stuff into 
This is your methaphysics, is it?” and “well-| little children’s heads—even before they 
aday, welladay,” muttered she again. know they have heads! Set your little 

A little farther on, and she espied a large | boys and girls in the right way of thinking 
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in the outset: that’s what J say;” and the| brow and ponderous intellect of Sipkins ; 
“old lady” threw herself back into our good | from the keen phiz and business-like air of 
old Gallery arm-chair, muttering to herself,| Forten to the massive head and eagle eye 
“what stuff and nonsense these new-fangled | of the fiery Grice, or the eloquent, yea al- 
colored folks are putting into the heads of most now speaking lips of Hinton, the cool 
our people. They are worse than white|and determined Bird, the polished Burr, 
folks.” the vigorous and clear-sighted Bowers, the 

The “tall lady” and the “stout lady” snd strong minded Van Brackle, and the un- 
one of the “white cravats’ were quite in-; swerving Vashon—all, all—and discanted 
dignant, that such a picture was allowed a/| upon their excellencies. 

lace on the walls of the Afric-American| The“long black coat,” cool, cautious, wily 

icture Gallery. “It isa life-picture,” pro-| and earnest, with equal pertinacity pointed 
vokingly chimed in the “Philosopher,” for- | out the talented clergy, who led on the host 
getting his former risk. of that day. 

“It is an insult to the children,” sarcast-| He pointed to the far-seeing Bishop Allen, 
ically exclaimed the “tall lady.” “It is an|the able Watkins, the eloquent Corr, the 
insult to the children,” screached out the| learned and talented Cornish, the far-see- 
“stout lady.” “It is an insult to the child-|ing Easton and the faithful Rush; all of 
ren,” blandly bawled out one of the “white | whom stood to their posts in the dark hour 
cravats;” and he buttoned down his coat, | of our trial. 
and tried to look very dignified indeed;| Turning from these, he pointed to the 
and then they all three looked daggers at|mild and gentle face of Peter Williams, 
the gaunt “Philosopher.” who so long led an intelligent people on- 

Turning round to the “lady from a-|ward and upward to a higher state. This 
broad,” the “tall lady,” with a leer said,|called up reminiscences of the past to the 
“what would vow have for our children, | “Doctor's” mind ; and if it did not convince, 
Madam? Yes, what would you have?” |it certainly touched him, and he was silent. 
smirked out the “stout lady.” The “wily long black coat” then turned 

“Just so, what would you have,” deffer- | to the portrait of the lamented Theodore S. 
entially cold drawled out the “white cra-| Wright, and set forth in strong light his 
vat,” and he again buttoned down his|vast labors and their results. He also 
coat. The “lady from abroad” with some | pointed out others, who were prominent in 
warmth answered: “Educate first of all| that day, and finally exclaimed : “The good 
things, and above all things, your children |they have done, no man can estimate! ! [ 
to have true self-respect: yes, I repeat it,” | Its influence will vibrate through time, and 
said she with an energy that startled her | will continue up into eternity. There 
auditors, “true self-respect; and then, upon | their portraits,” said he, and he poin 
this basis, and this alone, place all their|round the gallery. Let no man take them 
future acquisitions. In the matter before |down. Let no ruthless hand disturb them ; 
us, I leave you to draw your own conclus-|no polluted finger dare to touch them!!! 
ions.” There they hang, and there may they hang 

This fine proposition caused the “skeptic” | forever! | p 
to rub his hands with glee, while the wiley; This little patriotic conclusion elicited 
“Philosopher” made a vain attempt to split|from the whole company, the “Doctor” 
it by one of his philosophical hair-splitters. | included, a round of hearty applause. 

he “Doctor” and one of the “long black| ‘There is no metaphorical nonsense 
coats” by this time had got quite interested | about that!” exclaimed the “old lady ;” 
and rather warm over Picture No. 27, tae|and she rose, = up her specs, 
FIRST CONVENTION, the “Doctor” maintain-| up the folds of her dress, and dig- 
nifiedly out. 


ing with mach a that the leading minds 
“No metaphorical nonsense about that,” 


of that time, who did most to advance the 
cause of Afric-America, were outside of the | echoed the other of the “white cravats,” 
as the “old lady’s” last foot-fall sounded 


y ; and pointed out the leading heads 
in this fine picture in evidence. It was|down the gallery, and he felt again for his 
with a glow of delight, that—with stick in | dignity, and buttoned down his coat. 
hand,—moving from the commanding form he “Philosopher” pulled out his watch, 
and strong head of Hamilton to the calB 'and began to measure time. The “Doctor,” 
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suddenly jum ing UP out of a deep brown | upper end of the gallery, and made some 
study, otarted tort e door; and the “skeptic” | just criticisms ;| thereon, while the “little 
took a stroll down the gallery. The “tall |lady in black,” self-satisfied and prime, sat 
lady” turning up what nose she had, and|a model of patience. Tho “ white cravats” 
the “stout lady” endeavoring to turn up|and “long black coats” adjusted their neckt 
what nose she had not, at the possibility of | ties, buttoned their coats down before, pu- 
“colored folks” ever being improved, at|on their hats, drew on their gloves (black 
least by their own efforts, they both indig- | ones of course), and quietly departed, wiser 
nantly strode out of the gallery, shaking |I trust for their visit; while [, unable to 
the very dust off the soles of their feet.— | draw any thing but this imperfect sketch, 
The “lady from abroad” proceeded to | hurriedly sent ‘Tom off with it to the Anglo- 
examine some pieces of statuary at the African Magazine. (To be Continued.) 
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Anglo-Sarons, and Ynglo-Z fricans, 


BY 8S. & N. 


We are always amused with certain Re- 
form Orators of the country, who are for- 
ever curing the wounds they themselves 
inflict on the “Apostate American People,” 
by fulsome laudations of what they call 
“Tue Great Ancio-Saxon Racr.”—There 
is such refreshing self-exaltation in the 
thing—such an indirect, “We thank Thee, 
Lord, that thou hast made us of better stuff, 
than the poor negro, for whom we plead,” 
—and withal such poetic license used with 
the facts of history, that we wonder they 
don’t feel ashamed of the romance they so 
often repeat. 

The Angles and the Saxons—historians 
tell us, were both barbaric German tribes, 
who stole the country of the Britons, and 
appropriated it to their own uses; and here- 
in 18 the only co-incidence we see, that allies 
the present conglomeration called the Ame- 
rican people, with their claimed illustrious 
ancestors. It does seem to prove one thing, 
namely— that it runs in the blood to tical: 

And yet even this fact, significant as it 
is, cannot establish an Anglo-Saxon rela- 
tionship, any more than would the plea, 
that because the Saxons were once Slaves, 
and because millions of American citizens 
are now Slaves, that therefore these citizens 
are Saxons.—Indeed the theft-argument, 


strong at it is, sheds not half the proof of 


inherited consanguinity that is furnished by 
the Slavery syllogism, for the pseado- 
Saxons of America expose their children 
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for sale in southern shambles to-day, just 
as did the Angles theirs at Rome in the 
time of Gregory, the Pope. * Notwith- 
standing, almost every American writer or 
speaker, who would gain applause for him- 
self, or a good hearing from his audience, 
is sure, Paganini-like, to play upon this one 
string, a fantasia on some national melody. 
—Now the Thema is “Anglo-Saxon En- 
ergy,”—(invading Mexico, perhaps), now, 
“ Anglo-Saxon Enterprize, ”—( re-opening 
the Slave trade!), then “Anglo-Saxon Pi- 
ety,” (with holding bibles from Slaves, and 
hating negroes generally !) ;—and so after 
variations on the martial, religious, mechan- 
ical and general superiority of the great 
Yankee nation, the audience are called upon 
to lend themselves, as stops to an organ, to 
be played upon, while the performer con- 
eludes with a grand Fugue movement, on 
“ Anglo-Saxon blood.” Ah, yes! what a 
glory, to be able to revert to their piratical 


@ “The selling of themselves or children to slav- 
ery, was always the practice among the German 
Nations, and was continued by the Anglo-Saxons.” 
(Hume.) 

“The town of Bristol was an established Slave- 
Market, and this detested traffic was carried on by 
Saxons of high rank, who sold their own ee 
men; and into Saxon hands the price was paid for 
Saxon nts, menials, and servile vassals of 
every description,who were carried away from their 
native land to dwell in Denmark and Ireland, ho- 
meless, because in Slavery.” 

(Reed's Lectures on English History.) 
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origin, and so, tracing this pure blood, as it 
comes in a historic stream, through hundreds 
of years, see poured into it every now and 
then, an infusion of fresh liquid, got from 
the convicts and runaways of the old world |! 
Some of which blood, no doubt, pulsating 
through the F. F. Vs and other F. F's of 
our day, constitutes their highest claim to 
be our masters and rulers. 

It is now about 1300 years since the An- 
glo-Saxons separated their double name, 
and called themselves English ;—and _to- 
day after the mighty influx of Celts, Teu- 
tons, and their multiplied varieties, who 
have intermarried and produced distinct 
varieties, which are neither English, Celtic 
or Teuton, this nonsense is kept up about 
the Anglo-Saxon race.—Strange indeed is 
it, that the calling over of Horsa and Hen- 
gist into Britain, should have brought toge- 
ther, the only two tribes on the face of the 
earth, worthy to perpetuate so distinguished 
a posterity ! How is it, that living near 
each other before the conquest of the Is- 
land, they never at home evolved their so 
Vitalizing qualities? Was it the after geo- 

raphical position, or their own innate 
{though till then pent up) greatness? And 
if blood corpuscles injected into the veins 
of the little Angle and Saxon barbarians, 
can with aristocratic exclusiveness, preserve 
until now their ante-piratical nobility; and 
in spite of degrading brass collars imposed 
by Norman conquerors, and in spite of the 
admixture of the inferior blood of to-day, 
tell in the present almighty Yankee nation, 
60 that one drop diffused in the bodies of a 
thousand individuals, makes them in defi- 
ance of their Spanish, French, Irish or any 
other blood (except African !) all Anglo- 
Saxons, what is to prevent vr taking rank 
with them, seeing that we have a common 
history in misfortune! We know it is cus- 
tomary to quote the curse of Canaan against 
us, to prove our blood contaminated. But 
Noah’s curse could not have amounted to 
much, as against us especially, seeing that 
both the Asiatic and European branch of 
his family, have repeatedly been in serv- 
itude. 

Ham had four sons, Cush, and Misraim, 
and Phut and Canaan. And Noah cursed 
Canaan alone, for what Ham had done. 
This was very doubtful justice, to say the 
least of it,—to discriminate thus unfairly 
between his grand-sons;—and if the curse 
took effect, which we don’t believe, (for it 
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is conceded that Noah was no prophet, and 
had no right, after a drunken carousal, to 
curse anything, except the wine that had 
fuddled him,) we ask the Rev. Doctors of 
the day, to point also to the curse by which 
the Anglo-Saxons were marked out for Sla- 
very.— Did Shem and Japheth at any time 
behave naughtily to their father, and did 
he curse, ot them, but one of their child- 
ren,—and if so, which one? Was it Go- 
mer, or Magog, or Tubal, or Elam, or A- 
shur? The event must have happened some- 
how, and by divine direction or counten- 
ance, for how otherwise could so superior 
a race as our Anglo-Saxon cousins, have 
sunk down into the mire of bondage, for- 
getting its high and conquering destiny |! 

And what though, when in thraldom, 
they did not, like the Negroes of St. Dom- 
ingo, rebel and throw off the yoke, yet we 
must believe, that the lack of this event is 
a hiatus in History, never intended by 
Providence to exist.— Who can doubt, that 
the Anglo-Saxons have ever been too God- 
like to wear the chain—except under com- 
pulsion ! 

Was it any fault of theirs, that the Nor- 
mans adopted 

“The good old rule. the simple plan, 

That they ehould take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.’ 

No more than it is the fault of the American 
Slave to-day, who cowers before the united 
religion and guns of our Christian Republic. 
—Let us be charitable; and where history 
shows, in this superior people, anything 
like a craven, submissive spirit, charge it 
not to any impurity in their “systemic cir- 
culation,” but rather to the obstinacy of 
events over which they could obtain no con- 
trol. That crimson current has never fail- 
ed in its heroic pulsations, but has ever 
been a sort of pool of Bethesda, in which 
“peoples” have washed and become re- 
venerated. 

Talk not of geographical position, social 
condition, intellectual opportunities : our 
Reformers set very little store by these 
things. What is wanted according to them, 
is blood. And the further off the source 
seemingly, whence it is derived, the better, 
—that is, provided you don’t trace it beyond 
the Fillibuster days of Horsa and Hengist. 
Noah and Mre. Noah may be ancestry 
enough for some folks; and Adam and Eve 
for some others,—but Horsa and Hengist 
are father and mother to the great Anglo- 
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Saxon race, and all ability on the earth 
must be made referrible to them. We ex- 
pect the claim will soon‘be set up, thas the 
ancient Egyptians themselves were Anglo- 
Saxons :—and the trifling circumstance that 
these last did not come into existence for 
2500 years after the first had achieved their 
greatness, is an anachronism that ought not 
to weigh a moment against the pretension. 

Moreover, dilution does not weaken the 
virtue of this A.S. blood. As in Homeo- 
pathy, its efficacy remains, however in- 
finitesimally divided,—and though in a per- 
sonal pillule, there be but one part Ang. 
Sax. to a million of mere milk and sugar, 
yet the individual may none the less claim 
to be one of the superior race. Let him 
but first open his eyes on American Scenery, 
born though he be of Polish, Greek, Aus- 
trian or other parents, he scorns to call him- 
self a Polo-American, Greeco-American or 
Austro-American. He is an Anglo-Saxon, 
and nothing less. 

But as equally amusing it is, that we our- 
selves have become by some mysterious 
process — “ Anglo-Africans.” — We have 
searched History for the union of the Angles 
and the Africans, and have failed to find it. 
—Nevertheless, the fact must be patent, 
for are we not writing for an Anglo-African 

azine ? 

he only explanation we have hit upon, 
is a conjectural one, which we think is as 
good as most poetic legends, and this is it. 

The Angles having learned from their 
Saxon brethren, how good a thing Slavery 
is,—how it ennobles, and strengthens, and 
enlightens a barbaric people, sent over to 
America (as soon as it was discovered) a 
vast number of their unadulterated tribe, 
with the special purpose, of having infused 
into the veins of their children, the new 
blood of the undying African. To this end 
they have persistently refused to inter- 
marry, with any descendant even, of the 
Celtic tribes of Europe, (the Africans doing 
the same) in order that the Ethnological 
fact might be established, that all variations 
from the pure African type in this Country, 
should be veritably Anglo-African. So that 
it 18 a demonstrable truth to-day, that in 
cases where children have complexions in- 
dicating mixed blood, all the white parents 
are puse Angles, and all the black ones, as 
pure Africans. 

We think this legendary theory ought 
to be received as undeniable (even if 
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does contradict itself in its essential state- 
ments) because if,—we say 7/—the present 
people of the United States are Anglo- 
Saxons, and any of us claim parentage 
from these, we might be mistaken for 
Anglo-Saxon-Africans. And whoever heard 
of such a class of people?— 

Besides this latter prefix would but con- 
fuse the whole subject. <A writer, in the 
first number of this magazine, has shown, 
that the Anglo-Saxon is no race at all. 
Indeed he is not alone in his views. 

French, in his work “English, Past 
and Present,” says: “We are a people 
made up of Anglo-Saxons, and Anglo-Nor- 
mans, with not a few accessions from other 
quarters beside.” M. F. Tupper, who edit- 
ed the “ Anglo-Saxon” Magazine, London, 
thus confesses: “ People would smile, were 
we to call ourselves by such a family name 
as Celt, or Roman, or Scandinavian or Nor- 
man,—although from each and all of these 
separate elements, the component qualities 
of our race and of our language have been 
largely drawn.” 

Surely then, we would not take a name 
from a nameless race ! 

But how have we become “ Anglo-Afri- 
cans?” The term could only be intended 
to refer to the mixed class among us; and 
if it be inappropriate to them, as we con- 
tend it is, how shall it apply to those of 
us, who boast of our ulterated color? 
Let us look at the suffix ‘African’, as 
well as at the prefix ‘Anglo.’ Is it any 
more truthful in its application? We know 
that many (branded as unsanctified and 
unnatural) persons among us, contend, that 
as our mothers, fathers, grandmothers, 
grandfathers, and beyond, never knew nor 
saw Africa at all, and as we ourselves were 
born in America, we are not Africans.— 
On the other hand, the up-holders of an 
unbroken lineal descent, say, that this is 
shocking to their religious, historic and 
patriotic belief, because they have been 
accustomed to bask in the sunshine of Au- 
cient Egypt, and to gild themselves by the 
reflected intellect of that renowned people. 
And shall they give it up to-day ? Though 
degenerated from the full stature of ancest- 
ral greatness, shall they not have the poor 
privilege of tracing back their lineage for 
the short period of 3000 years—suck in the 
divine afflatus still rising from the mummies 
—and so keep themselves inflated with 


it| Egyptian glory? Yes! certainly! drink it 
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in by all means, brethren—but how are you 
ey made any the more Egyptian to- 
y 
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Ethiopians are even at this day—both by 
themselves and by all men in Asia—called 
Chausites.” Amteg. [t6. 1. c. 6. And 


Because some of our fore-parents, one or | ‘‘Champollion found upon the hieroglyphic 


two hundred years ago, were brought from 
Africa, does it prove us to be Africans, and 


monuments of Egypt, the name Cush used 
for Ethiopia.” Smyth on the races, p. 40.— 


our posterity such, forever? Must we, of| From Cush came directly the Abyssinians,. 


all people, be excepted from claiming and 
adopting that simple christening, which na- 
tivity always confers? Is there anything 
80 peculiarly blessed in color, or anything 
so essentially great in Africa, that we must 
never clothe ourselves with our proper cit- 
izenship, but make haste to give aid to the 
enemy, by acting as if we never could be- 
come naturalized, even by birth, anywhere 
outside of the tribe-boundaries of the Afri- 
can Continent? The poet Wordsworth, in 
his “Intimations of Immortality,” sings, 
“The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar:" 
—and verily, according to the views now 
prevalent among us, our souls must have 
all once set, a long while ago, in Africa,— 
and weare only living overagain—each one 
of us—the life of some original native. 
But the title “A frican”-—it is believed by 
many—is appropriate to us; because we 
belong to the “African Race.”—To this we 
reply, that there is no such race. The in- 
habitants of Africa, like the Anglo-Saxons, 
area very mixed people. Even those, who 
by way of distinction are called negroes, 
and to whose particular country geograph- 
ers have given no better name than ‘Negro 

Land,” are—if we are to believe Ethnolo- 
gists—nearer in kin to the “Superior Race,” 
than is usually supposed, as we shall very 
soon show. Let us cull a few facts for the 
benefit of those who are forever exalting 
the pure African blood. 

_ In the prophecies of Ezekiel, Chap. 30: 
5, we find the following:— Ethiopia and 
Lybia and Lydia, and the mingled people, 
and Chus, and the men of the land that is 
in league, shall fall with them by thesword.” 

Here we have the Ethiopians called a 
mingled Nga Put alongside of this, the 
words of the Psalmist,—‘Ethiopia s 
soon stretch out her hands unto ” which 
are always quoted as referring to us; and 
we have it in evidence, that so long ago as 
the days of the prophet, we were a mingled 
or mixed people. 

Again the word Cush, is synonymous 
with Ethiopia, as Josephus affirms. “The 
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who were also a mixed people. “This 
term, (Abyssinia) which is the same as 
Ethwpia, signifies a people formed of a 
mixture of nations.” Calmet’s Dict. “The 
natives of Abyssinia are perfectly black, 
and yet certainly belong by origin to the 
Semitic family, and consequently to a white 
race.” Wiseman p. 135. Thus far, we 
find the Ethiopians to be a mixed nation, 
and the Cushites to be the same people. 
Next, the Abyssinians, descended im- 
mediately from Cush, and called sometimes 
Ethiopians, (see New Amer. Cyclop. p. 50) 
belong to a white race. Our third point is 
the’ statement of Blumenbach, who calls 
the Negro race, the “ Ethiopian.” Then 
we have this curious chain of evidence : 

First,—the Abyssinians belong to a white 
race. 

Secondly,—the Ethiopians were thesame 
as the Abyssinians. 

Lastly,—the Negroes were Ethiopians. 

What follows then, whether called Ethi- 
opians, or Negroes, but that we belong to 
a white race.— 

We are sorry thus to dispel the enchant- 
ment that has always floated around “the 

ure African race,” but the fault is with 
Ethnologists, and not with us. As we as- 
serted, there is no such race. And as a 
mixed people, there is nothing left us, but 
to take rank with our loving brethren of 
“the superior race.” In doing so, as they 
may feel delicate to admit our right to 
equal membership in the family privileges, 
we commend to their serious and prayerful 
attention, the following two quotations : 

“‘ Amid the incalculable intermixture of 
races, which has taken place among men, 
since the beginning of time, where is the 
man who can prove he is a pure Caucasian? 
Tuere is wot ons.” Smython Races, p. 
45. “The natives of Congo are evidently 
a mixed nation, having no national physiog- 
nomy, and many of them 
European in their features.” 
on Science, &c., p. 185. 

Fratres patrueles, the Anglo-Saxon, 
and the Congo negro 

In connection with these views, (which 
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be inserted in the next edition of;than “ American.” 


ought to 
Prichard,) we digress a moment to say, 
that we think they open Bae only-ex- 
planation yet discovered in history, for the 
enslavement of the Anglo-Saxons. — As 
‘Cush and Canaan were both sons of Ham, 
and therefore brothers, it is reasonable to 
infer that the posterity of Canaan was of 
the white class ;—so that a great mistake 
has always been made, in believing that 
Noah's curse (such as it was) pointed spe- 
cifically to n . It evidently contemp- 
lated the Anglo-Saxons, as well asthe Jews. 
Thus we have, in mood sufficiently sol- 
emn, hastily shown, that as the term 
“Ang.io-Saxon” cannot be assumed, as a 
family designation by the masses of this 
country, so neither can that of ‘ Anglo- 
African’ be used as descriptive of us. We 
know that these views will be looked upon 
as heterodox,—as sentiments breathing 
disaffection and disunion; but we insist 
nevertheless, that when we do marshall out 
our energies under a national name, we 
have io highes one, poor as it is to us, 
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It has at least one re- 
commendation,—it is true. The title “Af- 
rican” as applied to each one of us in this 
land, is a misnomer,—a term both vague 
and untrue,—not conducive in the least 
to independent self-developement, but 
fraught with evil influences and consequen- 
ces, as well within as without our immedi- 
ate class. 

If we would individually exalt as far as 
in us lies, our simple humanity, and feel 
less concern that an African humanity, 
made up of skins more or less dark, and of 
hair more or less frizzled, should be perpet- 
uated to the end of time, we might rely con- 
fidingly on our manhood alone, and trust 
it to overcome for us difficulties however 
appalling, and to achieve for us victories 
as glorious as lasting. 

‘* He whose soul 


Ponders this true equality, may walk 
The Gelde of gratitude and hope: 
& € 


Lamenting ancient virtues overthrown, 
And for the injustice grieving, that hath made 
So wide a diference between man and man.” 


GUatering Places. 


BY BRNNETTI. 


“ And what are “Watering Places?” the 
uninitiated might enquire. Little would they 
suppose them to be places dotted about the 
country, by sea-side, or mountain and lake- 
side, to which the elste of large cities resort 
in summer time for health and recreation, 
preceded or followed always by another 
class for employment or better pay— an 
indispensable to the very existence of a 
Watering Place. 

“Why,” say these uninitiated, “ Water 
ing Places we have always supposed were 
places, where the herdsman waters his flock, 
and the teamster stops, as he journeys to 
water his team.” Not so, the term under- 
stood in a fashionable sense is now a classic 
term, and refers to all the numerous places 
throughout the country, of resort in sum- 
mer by the fashionable of the cities, and by 
some who are not so fashionable. 
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They derive the name of Watering 
Places, either from the facilities for sea- 
bathing which some ofthem afford,or from the 
mineral springs furnished by others; which 
are found, or considered to be, beneficial to 
health. And yet, many places, popular 
resorts in summer by rusticators from the 
cities, and as deserted in winter, as thronged 
in summer, furnish neither; but they are 
all, nevertheless, Watering Places. 

These fashionable places are as numer- 
ous, as they are considered indispensable, 
and are, from the necessities of the case— 
a more bracing atmosphere—mainly locat- 
ed in the Northern portion of our country, 
and are about equally divided between iu- 
land and sea-shore. Inland, we have amo 
the more popular, Schooley’s, Catskill, an 
the White Mountains, Lake Mahopac, Lake 
George, Clifton, Lebanon, Bedford, Sharon 
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and Saratoga Springs, and Niagara Falls. 
On sea-shore, among others, we have Cape 
May, Shrewsbury, Long Branch, the High- 
lands, Cape Ann, Nahant, and Newport. 
Some of these furnish excellent fishing, and 
all equally good bathing, and a fine, bracing 
sea-breeze ; Newport being the more pop- 
ular of them all, and none the less so, since 
the opening of Downing’s beautiful ‘‘ Sea- 
Girt House,” as eligibly situated as any 
there, and always well supplied with their 
best oysters, pickled and in the shell, fresh 
from their well known stand, No. 5 Broad 
street. 

Then there is another class of summer 
boarding places, more numerous than the 
foregoing, but which can hardly be called 
watering places, yet many of them are suf- 
ficiently near to the sea-side to furnish good 
sea-bathing; the greater number, however, 
are in the interior. These are to be found 
among the farmers. A home secured for 
a month or two in summer, with a good 
thriving farmer, in some fine rural spot—that 
would begoing intothe country—and, while 
it might be less fashionable, would, for that 
very reason, be the more comfortable to 
many, and would answer to all better the 
purpose for which a resort to country is 
needed. And these truly rural homes are 
better adapted to the circumstances of a 
large class who need recreation in the coun- 
try, and are becoming more appreciated, as 
well by others who have larger means to 
pay more for a country home, as by those 
who have less, and are being sought by all. 
They are the Watering Places, bathing or 
no bathing, pleasant as that might be. 
To those who live in the crowded city, 
under the usual excitement of city-life, for 
ten months in the year, these country res- 
orts areas indispensable and useful when ju- 
diciously selected as home is. Those who 
see little but what is artificial, whose eyes 
seldom gaze on anything fresh from God’s 
hand, and whose feet tread only on brick 
and stone, need, for change of scene, for 
relief of mind, and for health, to tear away 
from the city and away to the country, to 
walk at least, one month in the year, on 
God’s naked earth, gaze on his beautiful foli- 
age, & breathe the pure air fresh from mount- 
ain and glen. And where better can all this 
be had and enjoyed, than at the farm- 
ers home? Iicre you are in the country, 
not in town or city—here you may rove 
through fields and climb hills and see 
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what God has made, almost in its prim- 
itive state. 

If the working men and women of the 
city can find no other motive for economy, 
and the saving of their earnings; to have 
the privilege of enjoying a week or month 
in thecountry, forrest, recreation and health, 
ought to be a motive quite sufficient; for 
they would return with mental and physical 
systems refreshed, the benefits of which 
would doubtless be felt through the remain- 
der of the year; perhaps to the detriment 
of the doctor, and in that case to the bene- 
fit of the butcher. In selecting a home for 
one’s summer vacation, it is well to study 
as well, the wants of our physical system 
as our own gratification. As a general 
thing, we who live on the sea-board, and 
inhale all the year a more or less salt air, 
need to resort to the interior, and breathe 
in freely the fresh mountain air; and those 
who live in the interior, and inhale all the 
year a fresh air, would do well to resort to 
the sea-side and breathe in freely the brac- 
ing salt-air, and plunge occasionally into 
the salt-water; but to those who live in 
pent up cities, of filthy streets and stifled 
air, a change to pure air, whether fresh or 
salt, is a gteat and blessed change. 

Now, among the various Watering Places, 
inland and on sea-board, and all of them 
easy of access by steam-boat or railroad, or 
both, all may choose for themselves whereso- 
ever they will, according to taste, health and 
means, a summer home, excepting one class, 
and we happen to belong to that class. Very 
few of these lake-side or sea-side homes of 
fashion and health are available by the 
class to which we belong—not even the 
farmer’s rural home have we access to. 
While the white farmer, more wise, yields 
to the wants and wishes of applicants, and 
throws open his doors to provide them a 
home for a brief time, and thereby puts a 
little extra cash in his pocket, the colored 
inhabitant of the rural district is less wise, 
and refuses the applicant, and keeps thelittle 
extra cash he might thereby have, out of 
his pocket—an act of injustice, alike to the 
applicant and himeelf. 

But if we cannot find a place to rusticate 
for a month or two in summer, wheresoever 
we may choose among the farmers; and if 
we have not our Lake George or Saratoga, 
we haveour Newport, which, however, hap- 
pens to be at Bridgeport. At the term- 
ination of one of the fashionable streets of 
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that city, on the South, but far enough from 
the heart of the city to be the more plea- 
sant, and in full view of Long Island Sound 
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Even we, then, though shut out from Sa 
ratoga and Newport, have here our own 
Watering Place of fashion and for health, 


and every thing that passes, stands the) just which you shall chose to make it, all 


Douglass House, large and commodious, with 
fine parlors, ample lodging-rooms and well 
furnished—and what is better still, an agree- 
able host and hostess in Mr. Douglass and 
lady, who are ever careful to supply well 
their table with the good things of the sea- 
son, both from sea and land, and served up 
in the best style. This is the chief thing 
to those who /ve to eat, rather than eat to 
live. Then there is within two minutes’ 
walk of the house, and yet quite retired, 
excellent sea-bathing. Or if you so prefer, 
you may take along walk, and find bathing 
equal to Rockaway or Newport. (I presume 
thosebath-houses are allin order.) ‘Then, 
for a change and to pass away an agreeable 


ready and in waiting. You, then, residing 
in our inland cities and towns, whose en- 
ergies are quite exhausted by attention to 
your business and professions, treat your- 
selves to a visit to Bridgeport, and there 
breathe in freely the bracing air from old 
Ocean, and bathe in its waters. And we 
too, who are pent up in our large sea-board 
cities, all worn out with the pressure of 
city life—exhausted nature demands alike 
of us, that we should away to the country, 
and if we can not find a rural inland home 
at the base of some mountain, or beside 
some placid lake, we can find a good home 
at the Douglass-House, with plenty of pure 
bracing air and good bathing. The schools 


hour, there are those beautiful old towns of| are closed, the summer vacation has come, 


Stratford, three miles on the East, and Fair- 
field on the West—a visit to either of which 
will more than pay for time and expense. 


and now away tothe country. I am bound 
to go somewhere. 


Che Dying Fugitive. 


BY FRANCIS ELLEN WATKINS. 


Slowly o'er his darkened featurcs, 
Stole the warning shades of death ; 
And we knew the shadowing angel 
Waited for his parting breath. 


He had started for his freedom ; 
And his heart beat firm and high— 
But before he won the guerdon, 
Came the message—he must die. 


He must die, when just before him, 
Lay the long’d for, precious prize— 
And the hopes that lit him onward, 
Faded out before his eyes. 
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For a while a fearful madness, 
Rested on his weary brain ; 

And he thought the hateful tyrant, 
Had rebound his galling chain. 


Then he raved in bitter anguish— 
“Take me where that good man dwells !” 
To a name to freedom precious ;— 
Lingered mid life’s shattered cells. 


But as sunshine gently stealing, 

O’er the storm-cloud’s gloomy track— 
Through the tempests of his bosom, 
Came the light of reason back. 


And without a sigh or murmur 
Yor the home he’d left behind; 
Calmly yielded he his spirit, 
‘lo the Father of mankind. 


‘Thankful that so near to freedom, 
ie with eager steps had trod— 
K’er his ransomed spirit rested, 
On the bosom of his God. 


Sbliscellanp. 


ZOUAVES AND TURCOS. 
Correspondence of the “London Times.” 
Genoa, July 2. 


A very interesting camp of 100 Turcos 
and 400 or 500 Zouaves have just arrived 
as re-inforcements, all old soldiers, and 
a ntly picked men. The latter, one is 

1 to sraininie from their very name and 
, their Crimean metals, which were 
pretty common (médaille de sauvetage, 
Human Society’s medal,” say the impud- 
ent French) and above all, from their easy, 
unstarched ways, even on parade, ground- 
ing arms anyhow, one after the other, and 


starting all about them in utter. defiance of| pouring 
nt.” But the Turcos are the most! evidently advice to the head cook, who sat 


“eyes 
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wonderful specimens of humanity I ever 
saw, and I could have watched their wild, 
vehement gestures, and shining eyes, and 
boneless bodies, through half the day. They 
are chiefly black, tall, fierce-looking men, 
occasionally handsome, always with beau- 
tiful white teeth; who walk about with a 
cat-like step, as if the ground were too hot 
for them—the very impersonation of mus- 
cular strength. A painter would find many 
a subject in their original grouping and 

icturesque costume :—one sat squatted 
Malay-feahion on their hams, round the 
heap of wood and circle of tin-cans—form- 
ing their simple kitchen, gesticulating and 
out a torrent of guttural sounds— 


MISCELLANY. 


gravely in the same position, his face sear- 
ed and seamed with veins and wrinkles, 
his head shaved all round—as is often the 
custom among them, leaving a plot six 
inches in diameter at the top, where the 
rough black wool stood right up, clear 
away from the bare skull ;—taking no notice 
of them or their exclamations, but insert- 
ing a dirty finger every now and then into 
the meat, to see if it were yet sodden; an- 
other wound himself into his broad red 
sash, with the help of a comrade, as a 
Highlander puts on his plaid; two more 
were sitting down, with their arms round 
each other's necks, laughing and chatter- 
ing aud kissing like sisters; while another 
amused himself by baiting the sentry on 
duty; who at last, though an officer was 
present, lost his temper and ch him 
along the tent with his bayonet! While I 
was there, the Zouaves were all turned out 
in a line to hear the amount of pay due to 
them, the captain in command carefully 
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ple,” as they style themselves—are a sober, 
industrious, and moral class, far advanced 
in education and civilization. From that 
class came the battallion of colored men 
who fought for the country under General 
Jackson, in 1814-15, and whose remnants, 
veterans whom age has withered, are taken 
by the hand on the anniversary of the glo- 
rious Eighth of January, by their white 
brethren-in-arms, and proudly march with 
them under the same flag.— NV. O. Pic. 


Tae Onto Brack Law Unconstitv- 
TIONAL.— The Court of Common Pleas of 
Cuyahoga county, through Judge Foote, 
this morning delivered an important de- 
cision. At the last election, Freeman H. 
Morris, tailor, of this city, and having 
about one-fourth negro blood in his veins, 
presented himself at the First Ward voting 
place, and was barred from voting on ac- 
count of his negro blood. Action was 


explaining to each man, in the presence of; brought against the Judges of Election, 


the sergeant, who would receive the total 
amount for his mess, the total original due, 
the sum to be deducted for purchases made 
in Genoa, and the remainder to be paid to 
them in discharge of all claims to the end 
of June, so that no one could imagine that 
he was cheated. They seemed to under 
stand perfectly, and one calculated aloud, 
quite correctly, what his daily pay was, 
and clear of all expenses. 


Tae Free Cororep Peorre or Louisiana. 
—Our free colored population form a dis- 
tinct class from those elsewhere in the Unit- 
ed States. Far from being antipathetic to 
the whites, they have followed in their foot- 
steps, and progressed with them with a com- 
mendable spirit of emulation, in the various 
branches of industry most adapted to their 
spheres. Some of our best mechanics and 
artisans are to be found among our free col- 
ored men. They form the great majority 
of our regular settled masons, brick-layers, 
builders, carpenters, tailors, shoe-makers, 
&e., whose sudden emigration from this 
community would certainly be attended with 
some nah of annoyance; while we count 
among them in no small numbers excellent 
musicians, jewelers, goldsmiths, tradesmen, 
sy repro ca a general rule, the free 
colored people o isiana, and cspeciall 
of New Orleans—the “creole colored a 
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Sanborn, Christian and Garrett, for ille- 
gally rejecting the vote. They pleaded 
in defence the recent action of the Legisla- 
ture, respecting any person having negro 
blood in his veins. The case was made 
up, and submitted to the Court. This 
morning Judge Foote decided for the plain- 
tiff, declaring the “ Black Law” to be un- 
constitutional. ‘The Court held that un- 
der the old Constitution of Ohio all per- 
sons having more than half white blood 
were declared to be legally white. The 
new Constitution merely mentioned “white 
persons,” without defining what constituted 
white persons. Consequently the defini- 
tion of a white person contained in the 
old Constitution remained in full force, and 
any law declaring a person having more 
than half white blood to be a negro, must 
of necessity be unconstitutional.— Cleve- 
land Herald, July 14. 


LEARNED AND Weattay Arricans. Mr. 
Bowen, in a lecture at New York, said there 
were several libraries, and a number of 
learned men in the heart of Africa. Know 
a great deal more about us than we do about 
them. They asked, for instance, if the days 
of our week were not named s0 and 80; and 
when answered affirmatively, replied that 
they had found it so in their books. The 
names of Abraham, David, Marianna and 
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Susannah are common in Central Africa. 
Mr. Bowen saw men with Roman noses, 
finely formed hands and feet, black skins, 
and woolly heads. ‘They were called the 
black-white men, and were esteemed the 
most learned among the Africans. In Ab- 
eokuta there is a market two miles long. 
Dresses are sold there as high as sixty dol- 
lars apiece. ‘The lecturer knew an African 
intimately, whose wealth was estimated at 
more than two millions of dollars. The 
women do not work in the fields in the in- 
terior. ‘The language has more abstract 
nouns than the English, which shows that 
Africans know how to think. 


Manumission oF Staves. <A very inter- 
esting scene occured yesterday at the Pro- 
bate Court, says a Cincinnati exchange, and 
as it is 2atzonal in its character, we desire 
to call the attention of political philosophers 
of every section of the Union to it. There 
is nothing new in the affair, but neverthe- 
less it involves an unanswered problem, and 
one which politicians generally avoid. An- 
thony Gustave, recently a slave of Heloise 
Cory of New-Orleans, and Lucy, a negro 
woman about 40 years of age, and her child 
four years old, late the property of Charles 
de Blane, also of New Orleans, had their 
manumission papers recorded in the Prob- 
ate Court yesterday. Mr. Leonce Boudous- 
quie of that city exercised the power of at- 
torney fur them. ‘They are now citizens 
of Ohio, and will henceforth endeavor to do 
here what the Republican State of Louisi- 
ana prohibits their class from doing. 


Cotorep Ssamen in Britisa Sxips IN THE 
AMenican "Trane. 
Trade has Jately issued the following in. 
structions to shipping-masters : 

“The attention of my Lords has been 
directed to the stringent laws in force in the 
Southern States of America, with regard 
to the admission of free negroes. 

It has happened that colored seamen serv- 
ing in British merchant-ships have suffered 
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ry of furnishing colored seamen with official 
certificates of birth, my Lords think that all 
shipping-masters before whom colored sea- 
men are engaged for voyages to the South- 
ern ports of the United States, should warn 
such seamen, and the masters who engaged 
them, of the inconvenience and risk to which 
they may be exposed through the operation 
of the laws above mentioned, and should 
point out to them, in case the masters de- 
termine to carry free colored seamen to such 
ports, that they should be prepared with 
full evidence of their place of birth and of 
their nationality.” 


TWO NEGROES HUNG BY A MOB. 
ANOTHER BURNT ALIVE! 
Correspondence of the “St. Louis Democrat." 


Marsuwatt, Mo., July 20, 1859. 


Some time ago, you will recollect, a ne- 
gro murdered a gentleman named Hinton, 
near Waverly, in this county. He was 
caught, after a long search, and put in jail. 
Yesterday he was tried at this place and 
convicted of the crime, and sentenced to be 
hung. While the sheriff was conveying 
him to prison, he was set upon by the crowd 
and taken from that officer. The mob then 
proceeded to the jail and took thence two 
other negroes. One of them had attempted 
the life of a citizen of this place, and the 
other had just committed an outrage upon 
a young white girl. After the mob got the 
negroes together, they proceeded to the out- 
skirts of the town, and, selecting a proper 
place, chained the negro who killed Hinton 
to a stake, got a quantity of dry wood, piled 
it around him, and set it on fire. 

The negro was stripped to his waist, and 
icture of des- 
pair, but there was no sympathy felt for him 
at the moment. Presently the fire began 
to surge up in flames around him, and its 
effects were soon made visible in the futile 
attempts of the poor wretch to move his feet. 
As the flames gathered about his limbs and 
body, hecommenced the most frantic shrieks, 
and appeals for mercy, for death, for water! 


in American ports from the operation of|.He seized his chains; they were hot and. 


these laws, and when the British consul has 
endeavored to protect them, he has been 
embarrassed by the difficulty of producing 
proof of their nationality. 

Under these circumstances, and in the ab- 
sence of any means available in this count- 


Go ogle 


burned the flesh off his hands. He would 
drop them, and catch at them again and 
again. Then he would repeat his cries, but 
all to no purpose. In a few moments he was 
a charred mass, bones and flesh alike burned 
into a powder. 
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In that sad autumn-month of 1857, when | darker sins and darker vengeance, and a 
the commercial panic had reached its height, | more fearful judgment to come, had they 
and when New York city seemed the cen-|simply pointed to the earth yielding ha 
tral vortex of disaster—not only of the|abundance, and to the air charged with 
United States, but of the civilized world— | health, and the sky filled with the smile of 
there were two occurrences in singular|God, and said to their alarmed people, 
contrast with the frightfully excited state |‘‘ Peace! be still!” there would soon have 
of the public mind. To the few who had|been an end of all panic; cheerfulness 
the heart to look out of doors, out of doors | would have resumed her sway; and many 
never looked more lovely. The air was|a grave would have yet remained unfilled, 
balmy and of delightful temperature, the | and the sadder gates of our institutions for 
sky was cloudless, the sunsets beautiful, | the insane, would now hold some thousands 
and never since the world began threw a | fewer within their portals. 
more gorgeous hue over mountain and for-| The other occurrence was_ in-doors. 
est of the American landscape. We con-| While men in Wall-street surged to and 
fess to some sympathy with that gloomy | fro, under impulses they no more under- 
state of the public mind—not that we had | stood and could no more govern than the 
any golden argosy in stocks or shares which |iron waves in the howling storm: while 
went down—yet there was the coming/men in Broadway and other streets adja- 
winter, and possibly, wan cheeks and sup- | cent—the masters suddenly arrested in their 
perless beds to those dearer than life. But, {golden dreams of enormous profit, and the 
whatever gloom we felt, was one day sud- | workmen sadly folding up their implements 
denly dissipated by the glorious “ out of | of labor; and while the poor, frantic with 
doors,” which had smiled and beckoned us!an unknown dread, rushed to the Savings 
Many a day unheeded, and which, now no | Banks,* or gathered in bread mobs in thie 
longer to be kept aloof, told us of the 
goodness as well as the glory of the Al- : Tt was a marked instance of “ faith,” that 
mighty. We thought then, and we think while the colored people of New York had over a 

million of dollars in savings banks, scarce one of 
now, that had the men of God, instead of 


; : them was seen in the crowd who made this “run” 
improving that dark hour with pictures of| on those institutions. 
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distant parks,—iu the midst of this social 
hurricane, there was one house in Broad- 
way, in which men daily gathered, and 


matters went on 
‘‘Calm as a summer’s sea,” 


the very centre of the vortex, yet calm as 
a moonlit pool, so deeply embayed in 
mountains that no breath of air could reach 
it—a land-locked haven, in which whoever 
entered, however storm-riven or care-crush- 

became calm and still, and hung up his 
votive offerings to the gentus loct, which 
was neither music, nor dancing, nor dice, 
nor wine, nor opium, nor lotus, nor hasheesh 
but simply ciess!—the immortal game’ 
painted as played on the inside of the tomb 
of Nevotp, the Egyptian, 5000 years B. 
C.;* but who can paint it as played at 
Donadi’s rooms in Broadway, in the year 
of grace 1857? 

We have said that “ out of doors” dissi- 
pated our gloom at that date; but in-doors— 
this in-doors was an accessory cloud.-dispell_ 
er. We “got” there after this wise:— 
Years ago, in the early months of oar still 
persistent honey-moon, I purchased a pret- 
ty, but fragile set of chessmen, and aided 
by an old copy of “ Walker,” and the new 
Jrau, made some little progress in ch:ez, 
until little fingers grew up round the ta oe, 
and made a general smash of knights, 
pawns and rooks; and little cares of anoth- 
er kind interfered with further proficiency. 
And it is good testimony in favor of the 
game, that when knight and pawn so went 
to the bad, no harsh nor unkind word was 
uttered against their young destroyers, the 
chubby fingers were not rapped, nor their 
owners punished. It is not always so, 
however; we read of a passionate duke in 
the middle ages, breaking the chess-board 
on the skull of his conqueror, and I have 
seen the wild Fylbel aim a sudden blow at 
a little Frenchman, who recklessly swept 
the men off the board when Fy] was about 


* Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal History. 
Vol. 2, p. 288. 
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to ‘‘mate” an opponent. My description 
of the game attracted some friends to buy 
board and boek; and in a little while, 
Fylbel, the Downings, one of the Reasons, 
and an occasional jew-pedlar—who insisted 
on taking the king, (the atrocious regicide!) 
with the preliminary exclamation, “chess 
de kocntg”—formed as clumsy a set of 
chess-players as could be hunted up. The 
appearance of Staunton’s Chess-Players’ 
Hand Book, was an era in our progress, 
although months were wasted in discussing 
the laws of the game by that born cazszdi- 
cus, who now presides over the Sea-Girt 
House at Newport. In course of time we 
became decent players. 

So the year’57 found us. It was some 
relief, looking at the daily papers, to turn 
from the failure of A, B & Co. for $150,000, 
and from the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks—except the glorious old 
Chemical—to the unruffled proceedings of 
the first American Chess Congress, then in 
session, admission for the week, to lookers 
on, one dollar. But that dollar? Was it 
prudent, with bank account at low water, 
and slim prospect of a flow, and on the 
edge of a long winter, with others depend- 
ent, was it prudent so to bestow—to throw 
away—a dollar? After hearing counsel 
before ourself three whole days, we held a 
family council with “dre frau,” who at 
once decided that we must go. And “went” 
we did. And the officers of the Chees 
Congress, with nobler instincts of gentle 
men than the New York Academy of 
Medicine,* did not hesitate or refuse to 


* A month or two after the organization of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, the writer of this, 
at the request of the late Dr. Bliss, and Dr. Tones, 
sent his name, with these gentlemen as vouchers, 
as an applicant for membership. It was duly re- 
ferred to the proper committee, who sent their 
chairman, the venerable Dr. Francis, with a letter, 
acknowledging the fulness of the credentials, and 
even passing an encomium on the applicant, yet 
respectfully requesting him to withhold his appli- 
cation for the present, lest it might interfere with 


admit a negro, even with the high-bloods 
from the South in their midst, and the dan- 
ger of the dissolution of the Union before 
their eyes. 

Having seen their portraits in Frank 
Leslie, we instantly singled out Paulsen 
and his great antagonist; and a little skill- 
ful elbowing found us seated beside their 
board. There was Louis Paulsen with his 
vast head, sanguine temperament, but 
coarse fibre, indicating his rough, almost 
pure-Bersekir blood; and as we gazed at 
Morphy, with his fine open countenance, 
brunette hue, marvelous delicacy of fibre, 
bright, clear eyes and elongated submaxil- 
ary bone, a keen suspicion entered our eth- 
nological department, that we were not the 
only Carthaginian in the room. It might 
only be one drop, perhaps two—God only 
knows how they got there—but surely be- 
side the T'7r1a-mulattzn who at present writes, 
there was also a Hekata-mulattin in that 


m 

It was the old combat between Cur de 
Lion and the Saladin. How strange that 
the Orient and the Occident should yet 
war! Paulsen—huge, massive, ponderous; 
Morphy—slight. elegant, yet swift as light 


ning. 

The game was about half through, so 
far as the number of moves were concern- 
ed. Paulsen hesitated, clasped his hands, 
leaving out the two long fore-fingers, which 
he laid firmly on the edge of the board,— 
counted over the five or six possible moves 
of his opponent, and then—evidently knew 
something more would follow,—but what? 
You could almost see him think: at length, 
with a peculiar flourish of his arm, he 
seizes a pawn and moves. With scarcely 
a moment’s hesitation, with his eyes for an 
instant bent on the board, Morphy raises 
his arm as if to strike, and throws a piece 
right in the way of his antagonist. An- 


the “harmony” of the young institution. This 
he did on conditions which the committee and the 
Academy took the earliest opportunity flagrantly 
to violate. 
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other long, long pause, the hands again 
clasped :—“ why, take the piece, man,” is 
on every body’s unopened lips; yet Paul- 
sen pauses, again clasps his hands, and for 
nearly half an hour pores over the board; 
he does not take the proffered piece, but 
offers one of equal value: then something 
akin to electricity flashed through and out 
of Morphy, the calm white forehead “pleat- 
ed up,” his arm raised, he swiftly moves; 
and, as if caught with the same impulse, 
Paulsen moves instantly; then for a few 
seconds, there is click, click, click—a move 
each second—percussion-caps, rifles, can- 
nons, grape, cannister, the clash of swords 
—and then all is still. Flushed with the 
struggle, Paulsen looks up to see why the 
other does not move; and the other sits 
calm and cold as an icicle; Paulsen glances 
again at the board, and sees mate for him- 
self three or four moves off | 


Surely, thought we, chess is a question 
of magnetism; given, a fair parity in skill 
between two players, and the more power- 
fully magnetic will sway and conquer the 
will of the less magnetic, and force him in- 
to moves according to his will. We had 
tried this often, directly, with the suscepti- 
ble engraver, P. H. R., and once, in a re- 
flex manner, with J. 8. of Providence. In 
this latter instance, he being the less prac- 
tised player, but of impressible nerves, by 
fixing our attention on the board at the 
same moment with him, and marking out 
the best move against us, he invariably 
made that move, and won: per contra, 
while, in another game, we made moves, 
and then looked away; ignored the board 
until he had moved: unmagnetized, the ter- 
mination of the game was speedily against 
him. 

How then did Paulsen, with his superior 
magnetism and not very inferior skill, fail 
to affect Morphy? The moment that Mor- 
phy completed a move, he threw the whole 
board away from his attention—brushed 
away magnetism, eo to speak—often went 
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off to the other end of the room, and had 
to be summoned thence to reply to Paul- 
sen’s move.* And it was very evident 
that the study of the former was not at all 
in relation to what Paulsen would move, 
but, in regard to the posszble moves and 
combinations, embracing from twelve to 
twenty moves, and their twelve times 
twelve, and twenty times twenty of possi- 
ble inter-combinations. This whirl of per- 
mutation, with accurate results in each of 
thousands of combinations, evidently passes 
through Morphy’s mind in like manner as 
in Zerah Colburn and other arithmetical 
prodigies, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and the square root, are performed 
with the rapidity and accuracy of Mr. 
Babbage’s machine. So that for any one 
less gifted in this peculiar power than Mor- 
phy, to attempt to play with him, is like 
one man at the brake of a fire-engine striv- 
ing to play the same against another work- 
ed by steam; or more accurately, for an 
ordinary adept to endeavor to count interest 
with Zerah Colburn, or the negro prodigy 
recently announced in Alabama. 

This leads us to enquire, what is chess? 
Is it a purely intellectual exercise, afford- 
ing scope and improvement, and test of the 
mental faculties? or is it a physico-intel- 
lectual exercise, engaging muscular as well 
as brain work? What faculties does it 
call into exercise? The eye and fingers, 
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and the same moment—such is one phase 
of chess exercise. Napoleon planned his 
battles on large maps, with pin-heads indi- 
cating the whereabouts of each corps, di- 
vision, and even brigade. He moved the 
pins about as his thought required, and 
thus completed his plan. But your chess- 
player must go through this preliminary 
fight without touching map or pin: he 
must—most difficult reticence!—keep hands 
off until he makes a complete survey of 
the men and the field, and when he once 
touches a man it must be moved beyond 
recall. This requires a stretch of attention 
very exhausting, nay, almost impossible to 
some minds: it is the faculty which phre- 
nologists term “continuity,” which is the 
result, for the most part, of training, some- 
times a gift. We notice, in nearly all the 
chess-playing friends we have named, that 
their failure in play depends on the lack of 
this faculty. G.T.D., for example,makes 
the most vigorous attacks of any of them, 
but, after the twelfth or sixteenth move, 
his attention is exhausted, and some care- 
less move makes him an easy prey to a less 
vigorous opponent. In his case, this fail- 
ure in attention, or continuity, ts confined 
to his chess play; in business, or in public 
movements, in which he is deeply interest- 
ed, he is constant, persistent, and steadfast 
asa sleuth-hound. This would seem to 
indicate that his perceptive faculties are 


the muscles of the arm, and the muscles of| deficient, or are easily wearied, over the 


the orbit, the peculiar power of seeing the 
men in their places, and of seeing men 
that are in their places as if they were not 
there, but elsewhere, and others, or blanks, 
where they actually are—a sort of physi- 
cal reticence and imagination acting at one 


* Morphy, on meeting a new antagonist of first 
class, generally loses the first game. He then sits 
by the board, and is under the magnetism of his 
opponent. Ten minutes reflection after the game 
is over, shows him his own false play, and the 
strength of his adversary : in after gumes he de- 


serts the board and play as soon as he has moved 
—and wins. 
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chess-board. Per contra, among these 
friends, P. H. R., the engraver, is the only 
one who plays an even, unflagging game 
throughout; indeed, as many have found 
to their chagrin, plays the better end-game, 
the worse his chances appear to be. His 
perceptive faculties are trained by his em- 
ployment, and rather improve than weary 
by continuity of exercise. 

Another amateur, W. C. I., is a most 
interesting study at the chess-board. He 
has fine perceptive faculties, is a splendid 
boxer, of quick, strong combative temper- 
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ament, and of full physical imagination. |eminence while under thirty years of age; 
He makes the most beautiful combinations | while the human intellect is not at its full 


we ever saw on the chess-board: they seem 
as brilliant as fireworks; but he loses al- 
most every game, not from breaking down 
of his continuity or attention, so much as 


| 


development until between the thirty-fifth 
and forty-fifth year of the individual. And 
if chess-playing maximum occurs before 
the intellectual maximum, it follows that 


from an incurably mercurial disposition, | chess is not a purely intellectual exercise. 


which leads him to forsake a sound move 
for one apparently more brilliant, but less 
safe. This gentleman bought a mare the 
other day, which in twenty-four hours 
kicked three wagons to pieces, and threw 
him out each time: of course, instead of 
getting rid of her, he is “ bound” to break 
her, it will be “such a splendid feat.” 
From the nature of the faculties which 
it calls into play, we regard chess as a 
physical as well as intellectual exercise, 
requiring muscular work a3 well as brain 
work. Cricket, billiards, chess, rise from 
the physico-intellectual to the intellectuo- 
physical, and chess, billiards, cricket, re- 
verse the order. Lookers-on at cricket 
feel the blood rush, the muscles clench, and 
a ‘‘ hurra” escaping from the lips. Look- 
ers-on at billiards, tell me that to see Phe- 
lan play affords the highest possible physi- 
cal enjoyment.* Lookers on at chess feel 
their muscles twitching, their fingers clasp- 
ing and moving imaginary men—and their 
heads aching when the game is done. 
Another reason why we regard chess 
less as an intellectual than a physical exer- 
cise consists in the fact, that the highest 
eminence in chess is attained before the 
age of full intellectual development. In 
our American Chess Congress, the champi- 
ons of the champions were very young 
men—Morphy twenty, and Paulsen twen- 
ty-three or four. McDonnell, Staunton, 
Harrwitz, Stanley, all won their laurels in 
their early days. The best chess players 
on record, in like manner had attained their 


* Probably that sense of pleasure from muscu- 
lar movement announced by Brown, in his Lectures 
on the Philosophy of the Human mind; pp. 134, 
186. Glasg. 1830. 
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Furthermore, a man’s force in chess, like 
his physical power or force, diminishes 
after he is. thirty years of age. Yankee 
Sullivan at forty-three, some eighteen years 
after he had passed his physical maximum, 
was no match for his own equal, aged twen- 
ty-five: hence the years told in Tom Hyer’s 
favor. In like manner, Mr. Stanley, who 
at twenty-two had won a match against 
Mr. St. Amant, in New Orleans, was but a 
third-rate player at forty years of age: 
and the real excuse for Mr. Stanton, in de- 
clining to play with Morphy, was, that he 
had passed his maximum chess-playing age 
some twenty years ago, and could not be 
expected, an old man, to acquit himself as 
if he had been a youngone. “I will take 
to my work, let the young gentleman take 
to his play,” was really a truthful and ade- 
quate reason for declining to play; but 
“why not say this before?” say the critics. 
Because, on practising, as he doubtless did, 
in private, Mr. Staunton discovered that 
his chess skill was dulled to his own appre- 
hension, his chess muscles had lost their 
wonted fire and lubricity in the gammdut. 
Au reste what a stupid piece of red repub- 
licanism it is, in the midst of the ninteenth 
century, to expect a king, even of chess, 
to throw away his crown wittingly before 
an unknown cavalier, kowever preuz. 

In relation to the higher faculties which 
it calls into exercise, chess affects less the 
pure reasoning powers than is usually taken 
for granted. Classed as a division of math- 
ematical study, it belongs to the arithmeti- 
cal rather than the transcendental depart- 
ment of mathematics: it is no higher than 
permutation. All possible moves of a 
given number of pieces can be summed up 
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in an intelligible line of figures less than a|eminent chess-players in Europe; he sud- 


yard long. The objection, therefore, 
the great Scotch metaphysician to math- 
ematics, as a means of mental development 
—that they lead to only positive results, 
as in a grooved track—applies with double 
force to chess, which calls into exercise 
one of the lower branches of mathematics 
only. 

A great deal has been said about inven- 
tion in relation to chess-playing, and a 
London newspaper especially lauds the in- 
ventive genius of Mr. Morphy. If our 
view of his peculiar power be the correct 
one, then there is no invention in his play. 
All the possible combinations of the moves 
before him appear to his mind as clearly as 
K. p. to K. 4 to an ordinary player; and 
from what he sees, he selects the best play. 
It is about as much invention as is exer- 
cised by a natural arithmetician, in an- 
nouncing in a minute, a difficult result in 
interest for days—no more. Besides, this 
gentleman—the very best of known living 
chess-players—seems singularly deficient 
in even the moderate degree of invention 
which can be predicated of chess. We 
have the Evans Gambit, the Scotch Gam- 
bit, the Muzio Gambit, &c. &c., but we have 
not yet the Morphy Gambit, nor is there 
in print more than one very common-place 
problem by our modern chess king. 

But the problems! Do not they require 
invention! If they do, it is invention of 
no higher character, and requiring no great- 
er powers, than to construct certain figures 
with a Chinese puzzle; and a first-rate 
problem-composer is seldom, if ever, a first- 
class player. 

These views of the status of chess-play- 
ing, receive confirmation from the fact that 
first class chess-players have seldom, if 
ever, distinguished themselves in the higher 
departments of thought, or invention. Mr. 
Buckle, the author of “Civilization in Eng- 
land,” may be adduced as an exception: he 
was, fifteen years ago, among the mos 
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of| denly gave up chess-playing, betook him- 


self to study, and his admirable volume is 
the first fruits of fifteen years of intense 
application. Yet, while he betrays an ex- 
tent of reading wider than that so pom- 
pously announced by Gibbon, and while 
strong common-sense and keen observation 
are abundantly manifest in his work, there 
is lacking the bold grasp and deep insight 
which we find in Hume and Sir James 
Mackintosh, and even in Dumas. Mr. 
Buckle lets us into the secret of his short- 
comings, moreover, in the following sen- 
tence:—“ Whoever will take the pains fair- 
ly to estimate the present condition of 
mental philosophy, must admit that, not- 
withstanding the influence it has always 
exercised over some of the most powerful 
minds, and through them over society at 
large, there is, nevertheless, no other study 
which has been so zealously prosecuted, so 
long continued, and yet remains 80 darre7 
of results!” Barren of results! Shades 
of Locke, Malebranche, Berkeley, Dugald, 
Stewart, Reid, Brown, Cousin and Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton! Of course, Mr. Buckle is 
an ardent admirer of Auguste Compte, 
and fifteen years of purely literary labor 
has not raised him above the intellectual 
level of the chess-board. 

Yet chess-playing is an amusement wor- 
thy of cultivation, especially for the young. 


It is better in-door entertainment than 
ecards, or dice, or lager-bier; it has been 
well said that it does not lead to gambling. 
It has the positive merit of improving the 
tone of manners, and of cultivating the 
power of attention. In looking at alan 
and Paulsen in 1857, we were struck wi 
the evident purity of both these young 
men. Neither presented the bleared eyes, 
shaking hands, nor nervous tremor, which a 
four hours’ sitting would betray in nine- 
tenths of our young men of the city: they 
were plainly in perfect physical condition, 
and all their faculties were clear and in full 
honest exercise. And so must the devo- 
tees of chess keep themselves, or they will 
inevitably loose rank as chess players. 
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On the Personality of the Hist Cause, 


BY ROBERT GORDON. 


In the world in which we live there are | 
abundant effects indicating design and con- 
trivance. When they become the subjects 
of our contemplation, our minds intuitively 
grasp at the idea of an Intelligent First 
Cause, who, per se, is possessed of life, 
will, power and consciousness, and who, 
therefore, cannot but be a person,—cannot 
be a mere efficiency. It is inconsistent 
with reason to hold that intelligence 27 the 
abstract could have been that First Cause, 
who designed the world, and adjusted the 
things in it to effect their niedelermined 
end; and from the fact of His being alive, 
from His having a will and spontaneous 
action, intelligence must exist in Him as 
one of His attributes. If otherwise, He 
could not have done what He did. Laws 
can as effectually be their own originators 
as effects can be independent of a cause or 
causes, as the mechanical laws of ship- 
building can construct a ship without the 
mind, will and power of a ship-builder. 
Therefore common-sense alone seeks to 
arrive at no other conclusion, than that laws 
necessarily possess some agent who designed 
the end which they should subserve, and 
by whom their operations were directed so 
as to realize it. They and their agent are 
entirely distinct, the former being unable 
to effect anything, or even to have exist- 
ence without the latter. Many have, with 
their own eyes, beheld the Pyramids and 
the Parthenon, who yet never could have 
seen the living designers of these mighty 
constructions. How deranged must then 
be their judgment if they should disbelieve 
that life, will, design and personality, were 
possessed bythem. We have experienced 
the effects of electricity, magnetism, gal- 
vanism, and many other natural opera- 
tions; but who has ever yet been success- 
fal in investing them with tangibility ? 
You may call them powers and fluids; but 
do they come within the compass of any 
of our five senses? Are they not as re. 
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condite as the human soul itself—as imper- 
ceptible as mind, which, although invisible, 
yet fully proves its existence by those 
effects which 22 alone could originate? 

‘* Causa latet, vis notissima.” 

Science is, in every respect, totally in- 
adequate to cross that vast immeasurable 
gulf which separates the world of sense 
from the world of thought—which divides 
the system of organic structure from the 
system of life. In these lower regions, 
man is clothed with the finite garments of 
limited knowledge; and, therefore, he must 
prove himself reasonable oy his being con- 
tent “to see in part, and know in part.” 
It is his duty to exemplify the influence 
which true wisdom possesses over him, by 
his reverently bowing before the Infinite 
Mind, and being satisfied to remain ignor- 
ant of many things which investigation 
and scrutiny can never render plain— 
which, so far from enlightening him, would 
tend to involve him in inextricable laby- 
rinths. 

Doubtless, there are physical and meta- 
physical difficulties connected with the 
subject; but let the doctrine of the Person- 
ality of the First Cause be rejected, and 
the rejector—whosee ability is as adequate 
as was that of Sissyphus to prevent tha 
rolling down of the vengeance-girt stone— 
involves himself in difficulties that are far 
more powerful to be overcome than those 
which he encounters. 

“ Vult Vitare Charysdim in Scyllam 
encidit.” 

But we often see many effects dependent 
on many causes of second causes, “ wheels 
within wheels.”" Now, in consequence of 
the contrivance and skill which the several 
second causes cannot exhibit, because they 
are mindless, we must have recourse to 
some Intelligent First Cause capable of 
reason and will, by whom the whole was 
designed and planned, and who had a defi- 
nite objeet in view. Although the person 
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of the Designer is not seen, yet the mind |; 
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tous concourse of atoms,—the magmnn 


perceives no impediment in its instinctive | verbum in the atheist’s vocabulary. Per- 


journey to this unavoidable conclusion; for 
it sanely reasons, that He either was, or is: 
certainly, antecedent to the second causes. 

You enter a printer's composing room, 
and you see neither printer nor printer’s 
devil, but observe around you types set up, 
and ready to receive an impression. 
Would it be @ clear proof of your being 
the possessor of a sane mind in a sound 
body, if, because neither of these two in- 
dividuals were seen by you during the time 
you were there, that you should deny that 
any intelligent agent, having a will to per- 
form what he had determined on, was the 
cause of the types being in the arranged 
position in which you found them? Could 
it be said that the types set themselves up? 
If so, they must have had an intrinsic 
power wholly dependent upon some extrin- 
sic agent by whom that power was given, 
or by whom certain laws which they obeyed 
were impressed by them, since they could 
not have invested themselves with it, or 
have been themselves the originators of 
laws which they were to obey. If they 
were, each type (doubtless the capital let- 
ters would occupy a position superior to the 
smaller ones,) would be a separate and in- 
dependent divinity ; each, perhaps, as old 
Homer represents that gigantic being, Bri- 
areus, kudei gaion. All would be so many 
divinities, of course forming a sort of print- 
ing community, having its hierarchy, its 
distribution of franks and duties, its con- 
tentions for power and occasional revolu- 
tions, its jubilee meetings in the agora of 
Olympus, and its multitudinous banquets 
or festivals. Quzdvetat? But they could 
not have cast themselves, and thus have 
been their own founder; otherwise they 
would have had an existence prior to their 
beginning to be, which is absurd. They 
would be more wonderful and mysterious 
than the Omnipotent Creator of all things, 
who never created Himself, but is uncreated 
and unoriginated. He has existed forever; 
and, therefore, has had no_ beginning. 
From every such instance where design 
and contrivance is exhibited, it will always 
be safe, although you may not have seen 
any living designer, to inter the existence 
of an agent who was possessed of intelli- 
gence and spontaneous action. 

“ Ex uno, disce onines.”’ 
But one word about chance, the fortul- 
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haps it was by its power that the type- 
were so orderly set up. If it were, then 
it should be accounted for, why its operas 
tion has never yet been scen,—why this 
mysterious power is not depended on by 
men in any of the important affairs of life 
—in fine, why is it that the notion of 
chance, or any other name or term to which 
it is equivalent, is so entirely inconsistent 
with the experience of the rational creation, 
civilized or barbarous, past or present? 
This chance, then, because it can neither 
think nor will, because it has neither a body 
nor a soul, is neither capable of good nor 
evil, can do nothing wise nor foolish, right 
nor wrong, is, indeed, a supreme nothing, 
an infinite nonentity. The atheist may 
subscribe to the Pantheistic creed—but 
whatthen? The difficulties which he finds 
in the Bible will not cease to be there; teh 
mysteries which confront him will not be 
rendered intelligible to his faculties; his 
believing that God is everything, and that 
everything is God; that He is material and 
immaterial, will not afford him the least 
information with regard to what he is anx- 
ious toknow. He might just as rationally 
refuse to study physiology, chemistry, 
botany, astronomy, geology, or any other 
branch of human knowledge, because it is 
undeniable, that however vast have been 
the attainments of many in each branch of 
those studies, yet mot a few are the secrets 
of nature which mock their investigation, 
and deride research. As an astronomer, 
Sir Isaac Newton was peerless among his 
contemporaries; yet there were many 
things which evcn his gigantic faculties 
were as adequate to explain, as the little 
dog, Diamond, which was the innocent 
cause of some of his master’s papers being 
burnt, was capable of criticising on the 
philosopher's mathematical productions. It 
is not surprising, then, that as in the natu- 
ral world wonders and difficulties beset our 
path, so also that there should be the same 
in the moral world. Reason can clearly 
discern the boundary line which the Infin- 
ite Hand has placed, and along which it 
can read the legible statement,—" Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further.” Efforts to 
remove that line are vain and fruitless, and 
become sin. ‘They indicate a weak mind, 
strong though it be on other points. The 
depth of the riches, Loth of the wisdom 
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and knowledge of God will never be fathoml.- 


ed by finite faculties. His judgments wilt 


ever be unsearchable, and His ways pas 


finding out; for we are but of yesterday, 
and know nothing. We may go forward, 
but He is not there; and backward, but 
we cannot perceive Him; on the left hand 
where He doth work; but we cannot be- 
hold him. He hideth Himself on the right 
hand, that we cannot see Him; but He 
knoweth the way that we take. 

Now, most true it is that everything that 
has a personal mind has a sensorium; that 
is, a limited portion of space within which 
perception and volition are exercised. It 
does not therefore follow, that because God 
has a personal mind, He must have that 
sensorium which we necessarily need.— 
The finite, and, consequently, circumscribed 
nature of our faculties precludes the re- 
motest possibility of our being independent 
of it. If we can prove that Hus are not 


infinite, or that He is a partaker with us of 


our present constitution, then may we rea- 
sonably entertain the opinion that He is 
bound to that sensorium; and still it will 
remain to be proved tha: he has not higher 
grades of the finite. 

There are animals which are not in pos- 
session of all the five senses, some having 
but two or three. Those which have not 
the usual number, may not conclude that, 
because their Creator did not confer more 
upon them, no others are in use, or can be 
likely to realize any advantageous end. 
In fact, they would be unable to form any 
conception as to whether other animals 
possessed more, seeing that, having been 
made objects of a compensatory law, those 
which they have fully contribute to all the 
happiness they need in the circumstances 
under which they are placed. Those 
which have them all may not also estimate 
their faculties so high, as to believe them- 
selves able to perceive every object in cre- 
ation. Therefore, as it is possible that 
there may be other senses than the five 
which have been granted to man, and 
which the Creator, not regarding as neces- 
sary to his present happiness, wisely with- 
held from him, he too may not regard the 
number which he possesses as the utmost 
that can be obtained. We believe that 
when this mortality shall have put on im- 
mortality, our present faculties shall be so 
enl as to enable us with as much fa- 
cility as we now see objects within the 
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scope of our visual organ, to perceive tke 
powers, properties and substance of spirits. 
Then we shall see God as He is; not be- 
fore. The image of the invisible God, the 
sacred Proxy of His Father, has been seen; 
but no man hath seen God at any time. 

But can the soul think without a brain ? 
Can it be independent of a corporeal or- 
ganization? ‘There are those who hold 
that it cannot. We think, however, that, 
because the notion of the existence of spir- 
its being as universal as that of some Di- 
vine Being who made man, the world, and 
all things in it, evidence of the fact is af- 
forded, that the human mind instinctively 
regards the soul as possessing the ability 
to think independent of a sensorium. If 
otherwise, how is it to be accounted for, 
that mythology has invented so many 
genii, spirits and divinities? ‘Therefore, 
if a personal mind can think without a 
brain, we are necessarily led to the conclu- 
sion that the personality of the First Cause, 
who is not Nature—for Nature can neither 
think nor act—-is not dependent on a sen- 
sorium. He is a Spiritual Being; and we, 
as His offspring, likewise possess spirits. 
They are His image and likeness. Our 
souls are the finite, miniature rays of Di- 
inity, in all the essential qualities of such 
rays. We are like Him, not bodily, but 
spiritually and intellectually; but as it 
does not follow, that because we are of the 
same flesh and blood as our parents, we 
should inherit the same mental and corpo- 
real power which they have, so it does not 
fullow that we should be equal to Him, as 
the consequence of our being His offspring. 
It could not have been intended. A de- 
fective organization, or an imperfect devel- 
opment, can never constitute a difference 
with respect to the essential qualities. All 
souls are alike. That of the philosopher 
and the barVarian are the same; as much 
the same as the internal organization of a 
matured man and that of a perfect infant. 
It makes no difference whether the soul be 
encased in a jet-burnished receptacle, or in 
a snow-white casket, each, doubtless, in its 
i be integrity, being of equal beauty, 
and neither possessing not one jot nor tittle 
of intrinsic superiority. 

Now, although God is a Personal Being 
—a Being having a mind in contradistinc- 
tion to irrational animals, which are not 
said to be persons from the fact of their 
not having minds, or souls—yet it is He 
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without body, or passions. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, ates declaration which He 
made, “That a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones,’”—that is, a human corporeal organ- 
ization—and that “God is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth,” has left it on record 
that the First Cause is not a material Be- 
ing. Itis altogether diametrically opposed 
to our innate ideas on the subject, that He 
should have them; for we cannot but know 
that our possession of them, if not a proof 
of imperfection, yet necessarily renders us 
impertect. But imperfection cannot possi- 
bly have the slightest connection with 
Him, who is infinite perfection. If other- 
wise, the idea of a God, which is antecedent 
to all reasoning, is at once annihilated. 
Our souls are often hindered in their spirit- 
ual efforts by the frail tenement in which 
they are temporarily lodged; but since 
God has no body, fe cannot be hindered, 
nor can He have parts, since these apper- 
tain to it. He is also without passions,— 
which are a perturbed condition of mind, 

roducing excited, vehement action. The 
Froly Spirit, condescending to our finite 
capacities, s0 that we may be enabled to 
form some conceptions of the Divine At- 
tributes, sanctioned the free use of the 
figure, anthropathos, which represents God 
as being operated on by all those passions 
to which flesh is heir; and, by figures taken 
from the parts of the human body, the 
modes by which He conducts His moral 
government is expressed. But both reason 
and scripture forbid the absurd conclusion, 
that because he is possessed of life, intelli- 
pen power and will, He must also be a 

eing with body, parts, or passions. 

Now let us, from those infallible records, 
the Law and the Testimony, prove that He 
has self-existence, intelligence, power and 
will. It is in the first place, indispensably 
necessary, that we should believe that He 
exists; secondly, that the Bible is His 
Word, emanating as truly from Him as the 
writing of it was by holy men who wrote 
under His Spirit’s suggestion, guidance and 
direction. 
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1st. Self-existence.—Isaiah 44:6. “Thus 
saith the Lord, the King of Israel, and His 
Redeemer, the Lord of Hosts: I am the 
first, and I am the last, and besides me, 
there is no God.” Rev.1:8 “I am 
sa and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” 
Isaiah 43: 10. “Yo are my witnesses, 
saith the Lord, and my servant whom | 
have chosen; that ye may know and be- 
lieve me, and understand that I am He: 
before me there was no God formed, neither 
shall there be after me.” 

2nd. Intelligence —Psalm 147: 5. “His 
understanding is infinite.” Ephesians 1: 8. 
“He bath abounded towards us in all wis- 
dom and prudence.” Psalm 104: 24. “O, 
Lord, how manifold are Thy works! In 
wisdom hast Thou made them all.” Job 
37: 16. “ Dost thou know the balancings 
of the cloud, the wondrous works of Him 
which is perfect in knowledge?” 

37rd. Power.—Genesis; Psalm 19; Col. 
1: 16. “ By Him (the Son) were all things 
created that are in Heaven, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones, or domin- 
ions, or principalities, or powers, all things 
were created by Him and for Him.” See 
the 104th Psalm, justly admired “ for regu- 
larity of composition, richness of imagery, 
sublimity of sentiment, and elegance of 
diction.” 

4th. Well.—Numbers 23:19. “God is 
not a man that He should lie, neither the 
son of man that He should repent. Hath 
He said, and shall He not do it? or hath 
He spoken, and shall he not make it good?” 
James 1:17. “ Every good gift and every 
cere gift is from above, and coineth 

own from the Father of Lights with whom 

is no variableness nor shadow of turning.” 
Acts 2: 23. “‘ Him (Christ) being delivered 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God.” Isaiah 53: 10. “It pleased 
the Lord to bruise Him.” Matt. 26: 39. 
““O, my Father, if it be Sata let this 
cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I 
ill, but as Thou wilt.” 
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The Anglo-African and the African Slate Crave. 


BY ETHIOP. 


The sinfulness of slavery and the slave| Hence it will be seen that the Anglo- 
trade in any and every form, no disinter-, American is a progressive animal. To him 
ested, no honest man will deny; neverthe-; there is no stand-still, no fixity of senti- 
less, it is utterly useless, worse than folly,,; ment. He knows nothing, and cares less, 
to call it up to the attention of the Anglo-: for what is vulgarly called principle. Greed 
American, for his serious consideration. |—gain; these arehis goal, and he shifts his 
With him, whatever is free from personal ! sail and stretches his canvas to reach this 
danger, and free from apparent encroach-; point. In the case before us, these espec- 
ment ona strong power, and will pay, is'ially loom up before him, and he grows 
not szn/ful, but lawfal and right. What-|bolder. The example of St. Domingohas 
ever is fraught with danger, and whatever : faded out from before the eyes of this gen- 
encroaches individually, and will not pay,/eration, and foreign influx (European we 
why that may be regarded as sinful.; mean) and native growth, together, have so 
Right and wrong, heart and conscience, strengthened his ranks, and the demand 
with the Anglo-American, are only relative; for slave labor has become again so press- 
terms, ponderous ambiguities, glittering|ing, that the African slave trade is no lon- 
generalities, words of doubtful meaning, or; ger sinful ; rather a good--good for the 
of no meaning. The danger of a prepon-| master, and a greater good for the slave ; 
derance of an Anglo-African population,!a positive good, a great Christian work. 
and the fear of the example of St. Domin-| Hence that plank of the Slave Policy 
go before his eyes, in days past, when Eu-! Platform on which is marked “ Africas 
ropean emigration was a sinall affair, made: Slave Trade is Piracy,’ is about being 
the African slave trade a sin, a heinous of-! drawn out and thrown overboard as no lon- 
fense, a piracy; while, on the contrary, the| ger useful. It has had its day—it has be- 
domestic slave trade, involving, as it neces-' come effete. 
sarily does, the sundering of husband and! This redpening of the African slave 
wife, the tearing of children from the arms! trade has, therefore, become a fixed fact; 
of the mother and the natural protection | and now that it is s0, and great accessions 
of the father, the breaking up forever of| of the native stock, and great numerical 
all the ties of husband, wife, parent, child,|and physical strength are to accrue to An- 
and amidst their cries of deep anguish and | glo-Africans from this source, we may, 
untold sadness and sorrow, the work of|with some show of propriety, begin to 


chaining them together in groups to suit 
the purchaser, within the National Capital 
even, and in sight and hearing of the as- 
sembled wisdom of a Christian nation, and 
the shipping of these poor outraged be- 
ings to remote parts and plantations—all 
this is not any sin, none whatever. It is 
safe—it pays. 

Time was when slave importation was 
nosin. Inthe carly days of the Repu- 
lic, the demand for this species of labor 
was so much greater than the supply, that 


speculate upon the character of the mate- 
rial, and also upon some of the future re- 
sults of its introduction among us. 

A writer, in a recent article in the 
“Weekly Anglo-African,” took occasion to 
call attention to the Turcos in the follow- 
ing language: 

“In the French army two classes of sol- 
diers have attracted much attention; onc 
only, however, on this side of the water, 
viz: the Zouave. The other, the Turcos, 
who are genuine blacks from Africa, be- 


the slaves’ introduction, so far from sin, was| sides being the most soldierly-looking men 


a Christian measure. 
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in Europe to-day, for fiery force and dar- 
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ing, have no superiors in the world or out 
of it. ‘They are men who rush right up 
to the work of the soldier as though it 
were, and to them it doubtless is, an every- 
day Oustness, avoiding no danger and 
shrinking no trial. Tall evento towering, 
athletic, looking every man himself a com- 
mander, dark, grim, marching with glowing 
eye and unshaking hand even to the can- 
non's mouth, cutting away everything be- 
tween them and the jaws of death, what 
wonder that the Austrian army wilted 
away like grass before the mower! 

A gentleman in high standing in one of 
the crack regiments of this city and the 
country, was asked if he candidly believed 
that an equal number of his regiment 
could, in any event, stand before an equal 
number of the Turcos? His prompt an- 
swer was, ‘No |” 

This is our belief, and, we doubt not, the 
belief of every candid mind that has paid 
any attention to the subject. 

Let prowess no longer be denied the 
black man; rather let it, from this day 
forth, be remembered that loyalty and 
courage are among the component parts of 
his nature, and that the one under a just 
sense of 7tght, and the other under circum- 
stances of danger, can and will be manifest- 
ed whenever and wherever occasion de- 
mands. ‘This is our lesson. 

We wonder whether the wild Africans 
now being imported to our southern bor- 
der are of materials such as could, ina 
certain event, be manufactured into a regi- 
ment of Turcos?” 

Notwithstanding all this, the chief advo- 
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sion. In his last Annual Message, of them 
he says: 

“They are intellectually in advance of 
any of the immigrants from the United 
States.” 

He solemnly “ warns the Legislature not 
to make a different system of education for 
Liberia and natives, tending to degrade 
the latter;” and says: “Iam happy to 
be able to say that, since the introduction 
of the subject” (the diffusion of education) 
“to the Legislature, two years ago, I have 
received written and verbal messages from 
several native chiefs, who have by some 
means learned the purport and object of 
the recommendation, expressive of their 
cordial approval of the measure, as bein 
in perfect accordance with benevolence aaa 
justice, and assuring me that they stood 
ready to cheerfully comply, at any mo- 
ment, with such a reasonable arrangement 
and requisition. The fact is, I have not 
had for the last six or eight years any se- 
rious fears of the existence of insurmount- 
able difficulties in the way of assimilating, 
in due time, the manners and customs of 
onr aboriginal population to those of civil- 
ized life, and of bringing them, within a 
reasonable time, into a state of intelligent, 
loyal subjects of this Republic. * * 
The fact is, it is most certainly and encour- 
agingly approximating consummation each 
successive year; of this, no one who has 
given proper attention to the matter will 
for a moment doubt. 

“Tam yet to be convinced, however, of 
the existence of anything so peculiar in 
the condition and dispositions of our abo- 


cates of the new measure insist that these rigines, and in their relations to us, as to 
Africans are only fit for slaves. We think | justify the adoption, by this Government, 


they have been shown fit for good soldiers 
in any hour of need. The extremely pi- 
ous of these advocates pick up a few 
crumbs of Christian comfort in the consol- 


of a system of education and train- 
ing for them differing from that neces- 
sary to be employed with the Americo-Li- 
berians and their descendants, for the ac- 


ing conclusion that the best, indeed the on-'! complishment of the same results.” 


ly feasible way to civilize and Christianize 
these benighted heathen is to reduce them 
tu slavery. Were we as anxious to pro- 


Again, under the head of “ Natives and 
Emancipated Immigrants Compared,” 
Governor Benson says: “I must confess, 


mote so important a measure, we might | as an individual, that my fears and anxie- 
teel bound to admit this conclusion of these! ties for the last five or six years have been, 
advocates, without examination, word, or‘ that the moral, intellectual, and industrial 
comment, but, as it is, we must at this point training of a majority of the immigrants 
beg mildly to interpose the incontroverta-; who may arrive here from the United 
ble testimony of President Benson, of Li-|States, as well as that of our posterity 
beria, in regard to the general character; bred and born in this country, tev/l not Kcep 
and intellectuality of these African people, | pace with the advancement of the abori gr- 
even shonld it produce a contrary conclu-' es in those elements of individual and na- 
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tional greatness. In order to show that 
these fears and anxieties are not unfounded, 
I have only to state what is generally 
known in Liberia, that there are thousands 
of natives, living within the jurisdiction of 
this Republic, who are intellectually an ad- 
vance of atleast one-half of the immigrants 
that arrive here annually from the United 
States.” 

The Governor then declares that the na- 
tives produce most. He also expresses se- 
rious apprehensions that, unless good and 
vigorous laws are made for training up in 
the industrial arts “ the Americo-Liberians 
and their descendants,” they may “live in 
idleness, luxury, and affluence,” and en- 
deavor to make the aborigines “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” This he de- 
nominates “a dangerous line of demarca- 
tion, which should have no existence in 
Liberia.” 

This testimony would hardly seem to 
justify the conclusion of our pious Anglo- 
American slave-traders and their abettors; 
that the only way to civilize and christian- 
ize this people is to bring them over here, 
and consign them to interminable bondage. 
The emigrants from the United States, to 
whom the Governor alludes as unequal to 
the native African, are invariably the best 
improved of the cast-off bondmen who 
have gone through the christian slave-pro- 
pagandists’ civilizing and _ christianizing 
process, and sent thence to Liberia. Even 
the New York Courier and Enqutrer, 
with regard to the testimony we have quot- 
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glo-American christianity can bestow. Se- 
riously, we hope we shall cease to hear any 
more clamor about this foreign traffic, by 
sneaking politicians, canting hyprocrites, 
mean sycophants, knaves, seoundrsle and 
doughfaces, (the fag.end of all villians) 
whose very breath is an offence, even in 
their own nostrils, when they breathe upon 
the subject. If we are to have slavery 
and the internal slave-trade, and deem them 
just and consistent with our Anglo-Ameri- 
can religion, may we not have also the 
foreign slave trade, and not deem it piracy 
—a heinous offence against God and man— 
viewing it from the same religious stand- 
point? We earnestly beg the timid chris- 
tian slave-propagandist, to banish his fears, 
if he have any; and the more subtle, to no 
longer carry two faces; and let the trade 
be free, untrameled, general: for at present 
it will not only pay, but is safe, and more- 
over, truly democratic. Why should a 
few be permitted to monopolize this grand 
scheme of rapid promotion of American 
slavery, to the detriment of the many? 
Why should we foster any privileged class 
in this wonderfully democratic country of 
ours. Let us be consistent, even in the 
working of our accursed system of oppres- 
sion. Let us be free. Free to buy slaves, 
free to sell slaves. Free to import, free to 
export. Free to bind, free to loose, free to 
flog, free to kill. We love freedom. 

We would have not only the master 
free, but the slave also; so much so, that 
whatever their hands find to do, each in 


ed, says: “ With Gov. Benson’s array of| his own humor to do it with all his might. 


facts in full view, with what face can any 
man advocate the redpening of the African 
slave trade on the plea of civilizing and 
elevating the Africans ?” 

But so it is. It will pay; and at present, 
at least, it is safe; and men do advocate it. 
We ourselves are half inclined, Anglo- 
African though we are, to throw up our 
cap, and join heartily with our Anglo-Amer- 
ican promoters of the blessed instztution in 
crying, bring them over! bring them over! 
And we must be permitted to add, too, that 
chough we hate equally, with a ten-fold ha- 
tred—yea, with all our soul—the existence 
of slavery, and these new measures to pro- 
mote the foreign trade, we fail to perceive 
the difference in the sin—the heinousness 
of it, and the domestic traffic which is re- 
garded not only as no sin, but receives all 
the countenance and encouragement An- 
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We are opposed to shackles of any kind. 

Let therefore the slave propagandist be 
permitted to go on in his work, and not 
only deepen the iniquity of slavery, (for 
such, after all, we must be compelled to 
term it) but spread it—spread it broadcast 
over the land. For, since the nation in- 
sists on holding a slave, rather than have 
that slave pent up in one corner of its do- 
main to suit mere temporary conveniences, 
let him have freedom in his chains; free- 
dom to clank them whithersoever he will. 
Let his foot trample on every inch of sod 
the nation holds. We would have him ed- 
ucated democratically, even in his bonds. 

And whatever be our hatred—our double- 
distilled hatred—of the accursed system that 
reduces God’s image to a condition below 
the brute that perishes, let us find cheer in 
the fact that it must terminate. Nor let 
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the Anglo-Africans longer wear sad faces 
at the prospect of this redpening of the 
slave-trade; but as load after load, and 
i ease gang, fresh turned loose, go 
clanking their chains through the land, let 
us listen, and as we hear, be not ourselves 
idle; for with “ heart within and God o’er- 
head,” onward is the road to triumph; and 
the time draweth near when we can work, 
work effectually. We even now live ina 
day of calculation, and the day of exact 
reckoning is approaching: a jay when, 
whether men will or no, the just measure 
shall be meted out to all, not only in heav- 
en, but here on earth; and this our portion 
of it will not surely be forgotten. For 
our own part, we desire emancipation— 
emancipation unconditional and immediate. 
This, it may be, is the result of our own 
individual selfishness and over-impatience. 
Still we know it must come. It draweth 
nigh. ‘The exact when, and the precise 
now, are alone in the bosom of God. We 
are content to let them rest there. Mean- 
whi'e, it behooves every one to be on the 
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ial = seomieg scegiey eal oe 
ill, or measuring : wit 
book in hand, comparing and noting the 
result. 

When the final day does come, as come 
it must, and should it be a hand-to-hand 
struggle, it may then be with the Anglo- 
African a question of numbers on thiscon- 
tinent; and when the terms of the Jast set- 
tlement are fixed, as fixed they must be, it 
may then be with him also not merely the 
question of his liberty, but entire indemni- 
ty for the past, full security for the future, 
and the most perfect and fullest equality 
foralltime tocome. This we fully believe 
to be the ultimate design of God. On this 
continent, which for so many centuries lay 
buried from sight of civilization, God in- 
tends, in his providence, ultimately to bring 
men of every clime, and hue, and tongue, 
in one great harmony, to perfect the great- 
er system of man’s highest earthly gov- 
ernment. Then shall be the reign of per- 
fect peace. 


Datrich Br otones 


First Tove. 


' Hail, love, young love, cream of all blise— 
The silken down of happiness complete.’ 


“The fire that's blawn on Beltane e’en, 
May weel be black gin Yule: 

But blacker fa‘ befa’ the heart 
Where first fond Jove grows cule.” 


So sing the bards of love in freedom; 
but what is love in slavery? Canchattels 
love? Has the black code of slavery 
blotted out the kingly passion—the passion 
of passions—from the heart of the bond- 
man? Pity but it had: for of the written 
woes of slavery, none will compare with 
the unwritten, the unspeakable, the inde- 
scribablo agonies with which slavery has 
torn the’ being of the negro lover—of a 
deeper, wilder, more passionate nature than 
the white man. 

“These children of the sun” 


love as the white man cannot; and, in| dark waters of slavery, whose ci 
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blasted love, anguish as the white man 
cannot. Most of the deeds of violence 
perpetrated by the slaves, which reach the 
newspapers, have this ion as their 
source; and thousands of fierce, brave re- 
venges, which never reach the public ear, 
are prompted in like manner. Many a 
white man, owner, or overseer, relying on 
the apparently soft and subdued character 
of their slaves, have invaded the slaves’ 
married bed, (which Judge Culver, to his 
infinite and everlasting infamy has pro- 
nounced wlegal) and met the bloody end 
they deserved. In looking back at a recent 
tragedy enacted at Washington—the act, 
the trial, the acquittal—we could not help 

arding it as a stone thrown upon the 


rip- 


PATRICK BROWN’S FIRST LOVE. 


le would some day be lashed up into a 

ightfal tempest. Nature and passion are 
stern logicians; and what slave who heard 
and saw that tragedy and ite end, could 
help reasoning thus: “If it be right and 
lawful to shoot the adulterer when the wo- 
man is willing, why is it not right, and 
lawful, and religious, for me also to slay 
the man who forces his beastly lust upon 
the shrieking resistance of the wife of my 
bosom? ‘Thisisthe Lesson or rue SicKLES 
TRAGEDY. It has touched aa with living 
coals the fiery hearts of many a black 
Marylander and Virginian; and in some 
hour that we dream not of it, when smiling 
peace and content, and even joy, shall ap- 


parently beam out of the countenances of | 
well-fed, and sleck, and apy slaves, there , 
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againstthem? What father, son, or brother 
could shoot them down—these men thrice 
armed in the eternal justice of their quarrel? 

Patrick Brown was born to the doom of 
slavery. I saw him the other evening 
leap lightly from a moving avenue car, al- 
though the years of his life are three-score 
and ten. There may be a white hair here 
and there in his well-covered head; his 
face scarce betrays a wrinkle—it is smooth, 
pleasant, full and black. He hasa square, 
iron chin, and a short, strongly-built nose, 
with full, not large, nostrils. His eyes I 
cannot describe; they are marked by the 
arcus senilis, and have a look out of them 
that makes you think they have looked 
at strange sights. lle is short and stout, 
but has that quick, silent movement of 


will be a blaze in the sky, and blood onthe limb, which you see in skilled boxers; and 


soil. Some one, half a century ago, look- 
ing to tnat successful insurrection, which 
has now almost dwindled into a myth, wrote 
that some negro preacher, wild with reli- 
gious fanaticism, would stir up his fellows 
to resist the yoke of slavery. ‘This idea 
was true as to insurrection, but wrong as 
to its source: the Bible, and its religion, 
teaches peace, not war, to the negro; sub- 
mission, not resistance; to bear his cross, 
not to wield the sword: in a word, it in- 
spires his deep, trusting, earnest, loving 
nature, his wild imagination, with such 
glowing pictures of the New Jerusalem, 
and of the saints, and of the once suffering, 
but now triumphant Jesus, that he is lifted 
out of this world by the prospective re- 
wards and promised glories of the world to 
come. Had the Haytian slaves of 1793 
been as pious, as christian as the half mil- 
lion of slaves of Virginia in 1859, there 
would have been no insurrection—no lib- 
eration. The Haytian insurrection was 
the product and the triumph of fetishism: 
it was the old African Vadoux—not the 
free principles of the Bible. 

Nol! religious fanaticism will never goad 
the slaves to rebel. But some black-bo- 
somed Virginius, crazed at the sight of his 
deflowered daughter, or some flame-colored 


he impresses you with the idea, that even 
now, if need be, he “could strike a blow.” 

Patrick Brown was never emancipated ; 
he never ran away; was not brought into a 
free State by his owner; yet he grew free 
in the far South. Slavery got tired of him 
—would have nothing to do with him— 
while he was yet young and in his prime of 
health and strength. He had been sold 
many times—was quick, willing, active and 
reliable—his word was his bond—yet slav 
ery grew tired of him. He was, moreo- 
ver, frank and plain-spoken—not so desir- 
able a thing ina slave. He was mostly 
sold at auction, and would have his say 
after the auctioneer bad enlarged upon his 
very apparent merits as a chattel servicea- 
ble. He would add: ‘Gentlemen, I will 
serve any one faithfully who treats me 
well, but I will not serve any man who 
strikes me without cause.” This was a 
chuckling delight to a hard-featured, iron- 
framed Fleer Nreaker: in Alabama, who 
bought him out of the gang brought down 
from Old Virginia, where Patrick Brown 
was born. e took his purchase out to 
his plantation, and took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to knock his new slave almost sense- 
less, with a whip-handie. Brown very 
humbly begged his pardon—was so sub- 


hero, maddened at the sight of the wife of| missive and intelligent, that he was pro- 


his boeom outraged in his very presence, 
will raise his bloody arm, and kindle the 
wild revenge of the ten thousands, in like 
manner maddened ; and there will bea short 
and bloody end to slavery. 

What human er could resist them? 


moted, within the year, to be the favored 
attendant on his owner, especially in hunt- 
ing, to which the former was passionately 
addicted. Within the year, the twain went 
out to hunt together, when his horse threw 
the master, and killed him. Insettling up 


What Northern * bayonet could charge/the estate, Patrick Brown was sold at auc- 
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tion, and again made his little speech. 
The second owner, who was a kind-heart- 
ed man, but given to gusts of passion, af- 
ter two or three years, one day struck Pat- 
rick. Within that year he and Patrick 
went out into the woods together on some 
errand, and Patrickfreturned alone. His 
master never afterwards was heard from. 
In like manner, owner after owner depart- 
ed, and, while no one thought of suspect- 
ing the smooth, mild-looking Patrick 
Brown, and no one saw him struck, no one 
coupled his speech with the fate of his 
many owners. It began to be regarded as 
an unlucky thing to own him; and, finally, 
no one would buy him; and thus he be- 
came free. 

And this man, in his early youth, had 
loved, with a mild, passionate, and bound- 
less love. Qn the next plantation, in Vir- 
ginia, there had grown up with him, from 
childhood, the girl who became his fate. 
Why waste words in describing her who 
was more than world, and stars, and life to 
him? She was the life of his life—the on- 
ly entity he ever worshipped, and, perhaps, 
worships still. He does not remember ev- 
er to have spoken to her of love, yet the 
twain were one in all time and forever, and 
they were purified in the very depth and 
truthfulness of their love. 
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By some strange coincidence, they were 
both sold to the same trader, and manacled 
in the same gang, to make the overland 
journey to the far South. Keziah’s mild 

uty, which had been unnoticed on the 
plantation, attracted the eye of the trader. 
He soon showed favors to her on the 
march, and sought favors in return. She 
spurned him in her innocence. He tried 
threats, and ill-treatment, to no purpose. 
At length, one dark night, when they were 
camped in the depth of a forest, the trailer 
ordered his wagon a little way off from the 
camp, and had Keziah conveyed into it, 
bound, and gagged. 

No sound was heard of struggle nor 
shriek. Late next morning, when one of 
the assistant drivers ventured near the 
wagon, and called, no answer came. On 
tearing aside the curtains, there lay the 
slave-driver, disemboweled; and there, un- 
stained by his guilty touch, with death 
—beautiful ; oh! how beautiful !—on her 
virgin brow, lay Patrick Brown's first love. 

“Tt was a strange feeling,” said Patrick 
Brown to me, as he finished this story of his 
love, “it was a strange feeling of horrid 
pity that reached back through my fing- 
ers, as | drove my sheath-knife throug 
and through that man’s bowels.” 


The Go Offers. 


BY FRANCES ELLEN WATKINS. 


“What is the matter with you, Laura, 
this morning? I have been watching you 
this hour, and in that time you have com- 
menced a half dozen letters and torn them 
all up. What matter of such grave 
moment is puzzling your dear little head, 
that you do not know how to decide?” 

“Well, it is an important matter : I have 
two offers for marriage, and I do not know 
which to choose.” 

“JT should accept neither, or to say the 
least, not at present.” 
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“Why not?” 

“ Because I think a woman who is un- 
decided between two offers, has not love - 
enough for either to make a choice ; and in 
that very hesitation, indecision, she has a 
reason to pause and seriously reflect, lest 
her marriage, instead of being an afhnity 
of souls or a union of hearts, should only 
be a mere matter of bargain and sale, or an 
affair of convenience and selfish interest.” 

“But I consider them both very good 
offers, just such as many a girl would 


THE TWO 


ladly receive. But to tell you the truth, 

do not think that I regard either as a 
woman should the man she chooses for her 
husband. But thenif I refuse, there is the 
risk of being an old maid, and that is not 
to be thought of.” 

“Well, suppose there is, is that the 
most dreadful fate that can befall a 
woman? Is there not more intense wretch- 
edness in an ill-assorted marriage—more 
utter loneliness in a loveless home, than in 
the lot of the old maid who accepts her 
earthly mission as a gift from God, and 
strives to walk the path of life with earnest 
and unfaltering steps?” 

““Oh! what a little preacher you are. I 
really believe that you were cut out for an 
old ma:d; that when nature formed yon, 
she put in a double portion of intellect to 
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till her toil-worn hands became too feeble 
to hold the shattered chords of existence, 
and her tear-dimmed eyes grew heavy 
with the slumber of death. Her daughter 
had watched over her with untiring devo- 
tion, had closed her eyes in death, and 
gone out into the busy, restless world, miss- 
ing a precious tone from the voices of earth, 
a beloved step from the paths of life. Too 
se'f reliant to depend on the charity of 
relations, she endeavored to support her- 
self by her own exertions, sai she had 
succeeded. Her path for a while was 
marked with struggle and trial, but instead 
of uselessly repining, she met them 
bravely, and her life became not a thing 
of ease and indulgence, but of conquest, 
victory, and accomplishments. At the 
time when this conversation took place, 


make up for a deficiency of love; and yet! the deep trials of her life had passed away. 
you are kind and affectionate. But IdojThe achievements of her genius had won 
not think that you know anything of the| her a position in the literary world, where 
grand, over-mastering passion, or thedeep!she shono as one of its bright particular 


necessity of woman’s heart for loving.” 
“Do you think so?” resumed tlhe first 
speaker; and bending over her work she 
uietly applied herself to the knitting 
that had lain neglected by her side, du- 
ring this brief conversation; but as she 


stars. And with her fame came a compe- 
tence of worldly means, which gave her 
leisure for improvement, and the riper 
developement of her rare talents. And 
she, that pale intellectual woman, whose 
genius gave life and vivacity to the social 


did so, a shadow flitted over her pale and |tircle, and whose presence threw a halo 
intellectual brow, a mist catherad: in her|of beauty and grace around the charmed 
eyes, and a slight quivering of the lips,|atmosphere in which she moved, had at 
revealed a depth of fecling to which her|one period of her life, known the mystic 
companion was a stranger. and solemn strength of an all-absorbing 
But before I proceed with my story, let|/love. Years faded into the misty past, 
me give you a slight history of the speak-|had seen the kindling of her eye, the 
ers. They were cousins, who had met! quick flushing of her cheek, and the wild 
life under different auspices. Laura La-}|throbbing of her heart, at tones of a voice 
grange, was the only daughter of rich’ long since hushed to the stillness of death. 
and indulgent parents, who had spared no| Deeply, wildly, passionately, she had loved. 
ains to make her an accomplished lady.| Her whole life seemed like the pouring 
er cousin, Janette Alston, was the child! out of rich, warm and gushing aff-ctions. 
of parents, rich only in goodness and affec-| This love quickened her talents, inspired 
tion. Her father had been unfortunate in| her genius, and threw over her life a ten- 
business, and dying before he could retrieve | der and spiritual earnestness. And then 
his fortunes, left his business in an embar-| came a fearful shock, a mournfal waking 
rassed state. His widow was unacquain‘ed | from that ‘‘dream of beauty and delight.” 
with his business affairs, and when the| A shadow fell around her path; it came 
estate was settled, hungry creditors had | between her and the object of her heart’s 
brought their claims and tbe lawyers had| worship ; first a few cold words, estrange- 
received their fees, she found herself} ment, and then a painful separation; the 
homeless and almost penniless, and she|vuld stury of woman’s pride-—digging the 
who had been sheltered in the warm clasp|sepulchre of her happiness, and then a 
of loving arms, found them too powerless} new-made grave, and her path over it to 
to shield her from the pitiless pelting storms j the spirit world ; and thus faded out from 
of adversity. Year after year she strug-|that young heart her bright, brief and 
gled with poverty and wrestled with want, | saddened dream of life. Faint and spirit- 
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broken, she turned from the scenes associ- 
ated with the memory of the loved and 
lost. She tried to break the chain of sad 
associations that bound her to the mourn- 
ful past ; and so, pressing back the bitter 
sobs from her almost breaking heart, like 
the dying dolphin, whose beauty is born 
of its death anguish, her genius gathered 
strength from suffering and wonderous 
power and brilliancy from theagony she hid 
within the desolate chambers of her soul. 
Men hailed her as one of earth’s strangely 
gifted children, and wreathed the gailand 
famo for her brow, when it was throbbing 
with a wild and fearful unrest. They 
breathed her name with applauso, when 
through the lonely halls of her stricken 
spirit, was an earnest cry for peace, a 
deep yearning for sympathy and heart- 
support. 
ut life, with its stern realities, met her; 

its solemn responsibilities confronted her, 
and turning, with an earnest and shattered 
spirit, to lifo's duties and trials, she found 
a calmness and strength that she had only 
imagined in her dreams of poetry and 
song. We will now pass over a period of 
ten years, and the cousins have met again. 
In that calm and lovely woman, in whose 
eyes is a depth of tenderness, temperi 
the flashes of her genius, whose looks sad 
tones are full of sympathy and love, we 
recognize the once smitten and stricken 
Janette Alston. The bloom of her girl- 
hood had given way toa higher type of 
spiritual beauty, as if some unseen hand 
bad been polishing and refining the temple 
in which her lovely spirit found its habita- 
tion; and this bad been the fact. Her in- 
ner life had grown beautiful, and it was 
this that was constantly developing the 
oater. Never, in the early flush of wo- 
manhood, when an absorbing love had lit 
up her eyes and glowed in her life, had 
she appeared so interesting as when, with 
a countenance which seemed overshadowed 
with a spiritaal light, she bent over the 
death-bed of a fous woman, just linger- 
ing at the shadowy gates of the unseen 
land. 
“Has hecome?” faintly but rly ex- 
claimed the dying woman. “ Onl how I 
have longed for his coming, and even in 
death he forgets me.” 

‘Oh, do not say so, dear Laura, some 
accident may have detained him,” said Ja- 
nette to her cousin; for on that bed, from 
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whence she will never rise, lies the once- 
beautiful and light-hearted Laura Le- 
grange, the brightness of whose eyes has 
long since been dimmed with tears, and 
whose voice had become like a harp whose 
every chord is tuned to sadness—whose 
faintest thrill and loudest vibrations are but 
the variations of agony. A heavy hand 
was laid upon her once warm and bound- 
ing heart, and a voice came whispering 
through her soul, that she must die. But, 
to her, the tidings was a message of deliv- 


sof} erance—a voice, hushing her wild sorrows 


to the calmness of resignation and hope 
Life had grown so weary upon her head 
the future louked so hopeless—she had no 
wish to tread again the track where thorns 
had pierced her feet, and clouds overcast 
her sky; and she hailed the coming of 
death’s angel as the footsteps of a welcome 
friend. And yet, earth had one object so 
very dear to her weary heart. It was her 
absent and recreant husband ; for, since 
that conversation, she had accepted one of 
her offers, and becomeawife. But, beforo 
she married, she learned that great lesson 
of human experience and woman’s life, to 
love the man who bowed at her shrine, a 
willing worshipper. He had a pleasing 
rine raven hair, ee bir’ & Voice 
of thrilling sweetness, and lips of persua- 
sive eloquence; and being well versed in 
the ways of the world, he wun his way to 
her heart, and she became his bride, he 
was proud of his prize. Vain and super- 
ficial in his character, he looked upon man 
riage not as a divine sacrament for the soul’s 
development and human progression, but 
as the title-deed that gave him ession 
of the woman he thought hs ‘loved. 
But alas for her, the laxity of his princi- 
ples had rendered him unworthy of the 
deep and undying devotion of a 

hearted woman; but, for awhile, he hid 
from her his true character, and she blind- 
ly loved him, and for a short period was 
happy in the consciousness of being be- 
loved; though sometimes a vague unrest © 
would fill her soul, when, overflowing with 
a sense of the good, the beautiful, and the 
true, she would turn to him, but find 
no response to the deep yearnings of her 
soul—no appreciation of life's highest real- 
ities—its solemn grandeur and significant 
importance. Their souls never met, and 
soon she found a void in her bosom, that 
his earth-born love could not fill. He did 
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aot satisfy the wants of her mental and 
moral nature--between him and her there 
was no affinity of minds, no intercommun- 
ion of souls. 

Talk as you will of woman’s decp ca- 
pacity for loving, of the strength of her 
affectional nature. Ido not deny it; but 
will the mere possession of any human 
love, fully satisfy all the demands of her 
whole being? You may paint her in poe- 
try or fiction, asa frail vine, clinging to 
her brother man for support, and dying 
when deprived of it; and all this may 
sound well enough to please the imagina- 
tions of school-girls, or love-lorn maidens. 
But woman—the true woman—if you 
would render her happy, it needs more 
than the mere development of her affec- 
tional nature. Her conscience should be 
enlightened, her faith in the true and right 
established, and scope given to her Heay- 
on-endowcd and God-given faculties. ‘The 
true aim of female education should be, 
not a development of one or two, but all 
the faculties of the human soul, because 
no perfect womanhood is developed by im- 
perfect culture. Intense love is often akin 
to intense suffering, and to trust the whole 
wealth of a woman’s nature on the frail 
bark of human love, may often be like trust- 
ing a cargo of gold and precious gems, to 
a bark that has never battled with the 
storm, or buffetted the waves. Is it any 
wonder, then, that so many life-barks go 
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down, paving the ocean of time with pre- 
cious hearts and wasted hopes? that so 
many float around us, shattered and dis- 
masted wrecks? that so many are stranded 
on the shoals of existence, mournful bea- 
cons and solemn warnings for the thought- 
less, to whom marriage is a careless and 
hasty rushing together of the affections? 
Alas that an institution so fraught with 
good for humanity should be so perverted, 
and that state of life, which should be 
filled with happiness, become so replete 
with misery. And this was the fate of 
Laura Lagrange. For a brief period af- 
ter her marriage her life seemed like a 
bright and beautiful dream, full of hope and 
radiant with joy. And then there came 
a change—he found other attractions that 
lay beyond the pale of home influences. 
The gambling saloon had power to win 
him from her side, he had lived in an ele- 
ment of unhealthy and unhallowed excite- 
ments, and the society of a loving wife, the 
pleasures of a well-regulated home, were 
cnjoyments too tame for one who had vi- 
tiated his tastes by the pleasures of sin. 
There were charmed houses of vice, built 
upon dead men’s loves, where, amid a flow 
of song, laughter, wine, and carcless mirth, 
he would spend hour after hour, forgetting 
the cheek that was paling through his neg- 
lect, heedless of the tear-dimmed eyes, 
peering anxiously into the darkness, wait- 
ing, or watching his return. 


TO BE CONTINTED. 


®ur Buty in the Conflict. 


BY J. HOLLAND TOWNSEND. 


It was asserted by one of the most sa- 
a politicians of the United States, 
that there is an irrepressible conflict now 
taking place in this country, between slav- 


sition needs no argument in its defence. 
Wo are among those who believo that 

freedom is destined, ultimately, to triumph, 

and shed its benignant rays over the entire 


ery and freedom; that one or the other of|species of the human family: yet we are 


these opposing elements must eventually 


triumph. The trathfulness of this propo-'not be attained, without great la 
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fully satisfied that this great object will 


, toil, 
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and sacrifice. ‘T'yranny never releases its|canvass, and bear away for some Utopian 
victim without a struggle; it is an old say-| shore, which they have too much good sense 
ing, “ let a man but once taste the sweet-| ever to expect to reach. 
ness of power, and he thirsts after it; itis; Wo are apt to be satisfied, if we can 
a fire shut up in his bones, and cannot! only secure the tribute of popular applause; 
easily be quenched.” At this period of| forgetting that they only who stand firm 
the world’s history, and especially in this|amid the tumults of the people, and the 
country, it is almost impossible for us as a| swelling waves of passion, are those whose 
people, who are 80 closely identified with | feet are planted upon the rock of Eternal 
the destiny of the nation, to seclude our-| Truth. 
selves, so as to avoid the inhaling of its} Indeed, so strong should be our natura) 
fatal miasmas, and at the same time main-| tendency, to seek as an ultimate end the 
tain that interest in public affairs, which | political equality of the races in this coun- 
becomes the patriot and philanthropist. It; try, that, seated upon our high watch-tow- 
is certainly very hard for us to do this,! er, we should be unmoved by any other of 
amid the conflicts of opinions and interests ; tlre scenes of real life, that are continually 
with which acertain species of democracy | floating around us. Every eye should be 
is filling the land. The gencsal habit of lighted up with a flash of fire, every mus- 
this country is, to take sides on all ques-!cle should be brought into requisition; and 
tions before discussing them—to form an! as the contest becomes protracted and em- 
opinion irrespective of their true merits,;bittered, we must remain resolute and de- 
and render a decision biased by prejudice, ! termined, amid the exulting shouts of vic 
rather than the testimony of witnesses. / tory, mingled with the murmurs of defeat, 
We, as a people, lack not so much an en-| and threats of revenge; ride forth in our 
quiring, as a believing spirit. We very!chariots, clothed in the panoply of truth, 
often find ourselves committed—to have conquering and to conquer, until all men 
given up our right to receive the truth or; shall stand up disenthralled, and redeemed 
reject the falsehood, before either reason or | from the cruelties of oppression. 
conscience havo spoken. If we venture} We should bear in mind that we are liv- 
to withstand the rushing tide of popular | ing, too, in an age when vast responsibili- 
opinion, we are threatened on all sides by | ties are imposed upon us. We are called 
loss of influence and reputation, or degra-| upon to vindicate the character and expe- 
dation from caste, and always to be regard-! rience of the race with which we are iden- 
after with jealousy and suspicion. tified, in the ages that are past and gone. 
Now, such a state of things cannot but | In order to do this effectually, we require 
be dangerous to a class of persons, whose|a power of breathing thoughts, and burn- 
dispositions and temperaments will allow|ing words, which shall touch the heart of 
them to remain in idleness, or yield to ig-/the American nation, and stand out as so 
noble proscription; but under such heavy |many monuments, to warn them of their 
aoe they are strongly tempted to/| follies and the fate of the great empircs of 
orego their own convicti:ns of what is/antiquity, who are now only remarkable 
right, and seek for a reputation among their|fur the gluomy grandeur which hangs 
fellow men as the greatest good—scek it! over the ruins of their former greatness.. 
at any price, instead of waiting to acquire} We have been placed here for the pur- 
it by diligence, patience aa industry,| pose of contending with the great ele- 
which always awards merit, with honor, re-| nents of power, in order that our names 
spectability and esteem. may be inscribed high upon the roll of 
Such men, before they are fully aware} fame’s proud temple, in characters so deep . 
of their situation, are often found chasing|that they shall be the wonder of coming 
after the bubbles and phantoms that appear | ages, long after the tongue of the hy pocrit- 
60 beautifully before them: but when they | ical priest is mute, and the glowing fires on 
come within their grasp, turn out to be just| the political altars have gone out. 
what might be expectea—nothing at all.| Ignorance, envy, jealousy, hatred, prej- 
Or, on the other hand, if they do not be-judice, and all the baser passions of men, 
come entirely dishcartened, they take/that are now arrayed against us in this 
refuge on board of some wandering craft,|country, must eventually cease and pass 
sailing under strange colors, spread the|away, like the morning mist which rolls up 
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the mountain side before the rising sun. 
Men might just as well attempt to turn 
back the waters of the ocean, as to iinpede 
our onward progress and future devclope- 
ment, in this land of colleges and common 
schools. Intellectual culture harnesses the 
elements of steam and lightning to the car 
of her conquests, crosses the lines, doub- 
les the capes, throws the harpoon in the 
snows of the North, gathers the corals in 
the Isles of the Sonth, guides us over the 
hoarse surges of the ocean-billows, and 
mingles them with flakes of fire. We can- 
not adequately describe the wonders of her 
achievements. 

A free spirit, so long as it remains true 
to itself, can never be subjugated, penal 
edicts cannot drive it into exile, for the 
wide world is its home. Then, with such 
weapons, let us take refuge behind the bul- 
warks of truth, and our castle's strength 
will laugh a siege of our most bitter ene- 
mies to scorn. ‘Then shall we be enabled 
to maintain an independence that will be 
untrammelled by passion, party, or creed; 
we shall be enabled to secure the harmoni- 
ous developement of all of our powers, 
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both moral and intellectual. We shall re- 
turn from our labors and researches with 
learning increased and tastes refined, with 
improved moral sentiments, judgments 
clear and unperverted. Weshall be in the 
possession of a power that will discern the 
truth, however closely it may be blended 
with falsehood. Then, when our young 
men shall go forth from the halls of sci- 
ence, where their youth was nourished with 
healthy instruction to improve and bless 
the world. Their lot, it is true, may be 
cast among different institutions from those 
in which they were reared, where the 
shall need fixed principles and well-ground- 
ed hopes to sustain them. Their journey 
of life may be among strangers, and they 
may find a grave ina foreign land; or 
they may be so happy as to abide among 
the hills and valleys of our native coun- 
try, where their labors and services will be 
justly appreciated, and some friendly hand 
will compose their weary limbs to rest, 
when their earthly career is ended, and 
lay them down beside their fathers. Let 
it only be said of them, they were faithful 
to God and remained true to humanity. 


AB dilord to 


our People. 


Lhe other day, in the Senate of the 
United States, a senator pronounced Ainer- 
icans of African descent, inferior to Amer- 
icans of Caucasian vrigin. 

It is bad enough to be belittled by one’s 
foes; but whena man, whose whole politi- 
cal life has been friendly, and, on an occa- 
sion when he was defending our liberties 
and our rights, in common with those of 
our countrymen—when such a man, on 
such an occasion, repeats the charge that 
we are inferior, it becomes our duty to in- 
quire whether the charge be true, and by 
what means it may be answered. 

Whenever this inferiority is alleged 
against us, we, naturally enough, point to 
the immense disadvantages under which 
we labor, as a cause for a difference in con- 
dition. Auother and a deeper view has 
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been taken. An able thinker of our own 
has at once questioned the standard of 
comparison. He denies that success in 
war and in making money are the great 
ends of human existence; and consequent- 
ly denies that, because on these matters we 
do not equal the whites, we are, therefore, 
their absolute inferiors. 

Now, then, let us look this matter fully 
in the face. Let us weigh ourselves in the 
balance, and see if we are wanting, and in 
what respect. 

One fact lies on the surface. In vitality, 
or endurance, or the power to subsist, and 
increase, under difficulties, we are not infe- 
rior to the whites. Suppose a million of 
people, from Mount Caucasius itself, car- 
ried to the coast of Guinea, whipped, 
scourged, crushed beneath the iron hands 
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and the superior civilization of the African |to: that there are other standards of excel- 


River Kings, would they increase and 
multiply ? Would they advance to an 
equality with their task-masters ? Would 
they interfere with the Legislative author- 
ity of King Ace, King of Dahomey, stop 
the wheels of his government, and be the 
everlasting source of everlasting palavers? 
Would they not, rather, Caucasians though 
they be, would they not wither away and 
die? Yet we live and thrive under precise- 
ly analagous circumstances. 

In vitality, therefore, we are, if different, 
superior to the whites. But this vitality, 
if a necessary, ig not a very noble quality. 
We hold it in common with the feline race. 
It is a sort of vis inertia, a species of stand- 
stillism—tough, wiry, malleable—very dif- 
ferent from that vs znsitta, which is, as it 
were, a steam engine within a man, or arace. 

Let us look at these two kinds of ris, 
or force, or power-—-the power to endure, v/s 
smertia, and the power to effect, vis in- 
suia. They comprise all the acts and all 
the occurrences inthe humandrama. The 
power to endure does not include the pow- 
er to effect; but the vis tzsiia, the power 
to do, includes vis inertia, the power to 
endure. 

All remember the story of the Hoosier, 
who looked in upon a menagerie and of- 
fered to fight the lion, and tiger, and bears, 
all at once, and “to take a kick from the 
zebra occasionally.” Now, the vis insita, 
the force of character, would fight the lion 
and tiger, and the vis inertia would receive 
the kicks. 

Certainly we come in for the latter char- 
acteristic, for we are, beyond all odds, the 
best kicked portion of the American race ; 
and we seem to thrive, and laugh, and sing 

ms, and grow fat, under the kicks. 

@ very praise we win comes in the form 
of kicks and cuffs. 

It being granted that we equal the 
whites in the power to endure, in vital 
force, how do we compare with them in the 

er to do? in force of character? The 

that we do not equal the whites in 
making money, and building ships and 
palaces, not only does not prove that we 
are inferior to them, in the general, neither 
does it prove that we do not equal them in 
force of character. We may have equal 
force of character, but may expend it in 
another direction. 

Let us take up the view I have alluded 
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lence besides that which revolves around 
the almighty dollar. The thinker, who 
gave this view—the Rev. Alexander Crum- 
mell—affirms it to be the bent of the Af 
rican race—and it is interesting that we 
are called par excellence the African race, 
even as the people of Yankeedom are 
called the Americansa— Mr. Crummell holds 
the bent of the African race to be, in the 
manifestation of love—love broad as hvu- 
man kind. 

There is among our people a largeman- 
ifestation of love, partly in domestic rela- 
tions, and more largely finding vent in re- 
ligious exercises. ‘The other day, a moth 
er in Georgia, when her children were sold 
away into the farSouth, went out and laid 
her head on the iron track, and let the 
train of cara pass over it. Many similar 
instances doubtless occur. The slave- 
mother loves her young the more, because 
there is naught else left her to love. 

But is there, among our people, as a gen- 
eral thing, adevelopement of this senti- 
ment, or of any sentiment, in a proportion 
which compares with the force of character 
of the whites, in the direction of physical] 
and intellectual advancement. 

That stupendous energy which removes 
mountains, or bores them through—which 
girds the earth with iron bands, the path- 
way of the tireless horse—which annihi- 
lates the distances in time and fae 
which ploughs the river, and even the bo- 
som of the ocean, with swift and obedient 
leviathans—which overran Mexico—which 
peoples California, and already sighs for 
other worlds to conquer—have we in any 
way directed, or, at any time, manifested 
a power, a force, at all commensurate with 
this 

If love be our predominant characteris- 
tic, have we manifested it in a degree anal- 
agous to that power which cuts through 
rocks a pathway for the locomotive—which 
beats, with foot-falls, a pathway across the 
Isthmus, at Chagres—which peoples Ore- 

nand Wisconsin? Wethinknot. We 

o not love one another, we do not coal- 
esce, agglutinate, organize on this princi - 
ple, ner on any other. 

Our Benevolent Associations, as we 
term them, but health insurance com 
nies in fact—our Mutual Relief, Wilber- 
force, Daughters of Zion, of Noah, of 
Melchisedic, and a hundred others of equal- 
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naps nomenclature, are not lovely in 
ir foundation ideas, nor are they love in 
their manifestations. 

Even the Order of Odd Fellows, which 
numbers some thirty lodges, and which 
bears upon its banner the motto, “ Farrnp- 
snip, Love, anp TRors,” are its members 
noted for the love they bear one another, 
in sickness and in health? 

Are not the duties growing out of the 
institution, all of them, done with reluc- 
tance, so far as they are manifestations of 
love? When members, especially the 
ae ones, are stricken with illness, do the 

rethren visit them? Do they gladly go 
and sit up with them, to cool their fever- 
sais lip and minister to their wants? 
the lodges gladly, to the last farthing, 
and cheerfully, pay theirdues? Was not 
this organization fashioned with the view, 
adopted with the intent of coilescing and 
Uniting colored men in the same, and in 
distant and different portions of the States, 
acted asadivider, with a disintegrating 
power, where it has acted at all? 

We do not charge this state of things to 
Odd Fellowship, but simply adduce the 
facts to prove that we do not manifest any 
remarkuble force of character in the love 
we bear each other. 

Bat if we-do not manifest great force of 
character in the sentiment of love, do we 
manifest it in any other sentiment, or bent, 
or disposition? Benevolent societies, of 
which we have spoken, and of which we 
have more than our proportion, can be 
elassed no higher than instinct of preserva- 
tion against the force of circumstances 
which tend tu crush us. They belong to 
the vts tnertia, rather than vistnsita. For 
even in these we show no great force of 
character—they relate only to the present, 
and to those who are active, PaYINc mem- 
bers of them. Our young and our aged 
are provided for by the organizations grow- 
ing out of, and supported by, the whites, 
almost entirely. Our homes for colored 
aged, and our shelters and asylums for 
eolored orphans, depend for their origin 

maintenance upon the benevolence, 
the skill and energy of the whites; to our 
shame be it said. 

Do we seek education for ourselves, or 
for our children, with persevering energy ? 
We are told, by intelligent gentlemen from 
various parts of tho Northern States, that 
there are no where in these States, mani- 
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festationa in behalf of education at al) 
9 bie to them made by the colored people 
of thecity and county of New York. 

In this city, we find that the attendance 
of children at the public schools, is in great- 
er proportion than the attendance of white 
children at public schools. We find, also, 
that in the last Semi-Annual Report of the 
City Superintendent, while the av 
standing of the children attending the 
white public schouls in this city, is about 
four, (the maximum grade being eight,) 
the colored school No. 1 ranks 4.35; No. 
2 ranks 5. 62; and No.6 ranks 6. 02; thus 
showing that colored schools, taught by 
colored teachers, are really better taught 
than white schools taught by white teach- 
ers. Yet, strango to say, the parents of 
these children so universally take them 
from school, and set them at work, ata 
very early age, that not one pupil has been 
prepared for admission to the I'ree Acade- 
my. It is the common complaint of col- 
ored teachers, that their pupils are taken 
from school at the very time when their 
studics become most useful and attractive. 
There are, of course, a few noble excep- 
tions in these matters in the frev States; 
but this habit of ezplowtzrg on their chil- 
dren is so common, that it shows distinctly 
that our people do not manife-t great force 
or bent in the matter of education, beyond 
rudimentary branches. 

But if not in love, nor in benevolence, 
nor in education, is there any other direc- 
tion in which we manifest force of charac- 
ter. I believe that we are strong in the 
gastronomic line. We are remarkably 
good eaters. A society for the demolition 
of broiled turkeys would %e wonderfully 
popular among us, its mectings would be 
well and energetically attended—there 
would always be a quorum present. We 
would, in such labor, even excel that very 
distinguished and enlightened body, the 
Mayor and Common Council of New York, 
in fea-room assembled. 

I think it will be granted that in no di- 
rection can we be said to manifest force of 
character equal to the whites. And this 
lack on our part, is, in reality, the source 
of our degradation. Possessing all politi- 
cal and social power, if they had less force 
of character than we, there would be little 
difficulty in our equaling and outstripping 
them. But we cannot equal them with a 
force less than they possess. 
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But why have we less force of character 
than the whites? Our social and political 
doctors will point us to the disadvantages, 
legal and social, under which we labor. 
They will say that two hundred years in 
bondage,had trodden out our manhood, 
our vigor and our force of character. 

We deny that this is a sufficient cause. 
Irishmen, who have been embrutalized du- 
ring a longer period, come here, and, in the 
second generation—nay, the same men— 
are found in the first rank of American 
pro ives. 

But the Irishmen are white, and the 
prejudice of color does not bar their way ! 

ranted. But is there no prejudice 
against the Irish, and, we may add, the 
Dutch? Are they not as much the butts 
of American ridicule as we are? 

Why, then, do they advance and we 
stand still? It is the prejudice against 
condition; itis the pro-slavery feeling, say 
the Doctors. 

Wedeny bothassertions. Weafiirmitto be 
& prejudice we have never yet dreamed of; 
something deeper and harder to overcome 
than any yet named. It is the prejudice 
against indecili/y of character. It is the 
necessary result of our relative feebleness 
of character. 

But why have we less force of character 
than the whites ? 

“ Slavery,” again say the doctors. 

But we, in the free States, are not slaves: 
we have aright to ourown limbs, to go where 
we list; we have a right to our wives and 
our little ones. 

Why have we in the free States less 
force of character than the whites? 

It is because we have a lower ineac than 
the whites. We aim less high, and, there. 
fore, require and use less force, in attain- 
ing our aim. 

he ideal of this Universal Yankee Na- 
tion is, ‘to whip all creation.” They have 
marked out for themselves no model in an- 
cient nor modern times, by which their 
character or conduct is to be moulded. 
They have determined to excel all man- 
kind—to do more than man ever did. 
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the most intelligent and thrifty among us? 
What is the loftiest ideal a colored Ameri- 
can has ever aspired to? At our conven- 
tions, among our churches, by our orators, 
our learned and devoted theologians, what 
is the ideal professed? advocated? 

The highest ideal we have heard, has 
been “to gain equality withthe white man.” 
We have not heard of a higher, and there 
are very few that aim so high. 

With the majority of us, the ideal is, 
comfortable subsistance; with many, a 
comfortable room and bed-room, on the 
same floor, in a front building; with many, 
in addition, a handsome carpet, a few ma- 
hogany chairs, a sofa, and a piano. 

Our young men—they who should be 
scaling the Rocky Mountains, or felling 
the timber of the Utah region—what is 
their ideal? A Morphy cap, one well-fit- 
ting suit of clethes, patent-leather boots of 
the latest fashion, an ingot or two of gold 
in the form of a chain hanging over their 
breast, a long nine anda sherry cobbler 
at the St. Charles. 

And our young women—ladies I pre- 
sume I must call them to avoid offence— 
they who are to be the mothers of the 
Gracchi—what is their ideal? Our fear is 
that it reaches no higher than the polka 
and redowa, and agreeable flirting at a pic- 
nic. 

Let us seriously ask where this, our 
ideal, willlead us? Assume, for the whole 
people, the highest ideal aimed at by the 
se and more intelligent, where will it lead 
us 

Will the attempt, the hope, the aim, to 
be the white-man’s equal, make us their 
equals? Is it not a peculiarity of human 
character, ever to fall short of its ideal? 
The whole history of human endeavor, the 
very structure of the most sublime of hu- 
man beliefs, the Divine dispensation, all 
agree in telling that we fall short of our 
endeavor. We must, therefore, from our 
very human nature, fail to be equal to the 
whites, if we only strive to betheir equals. . 
Let us understand this doctrine, and lay it 
to heart. We cannot equal the whites, so 


This is their ideal—this is the secret of | long as we only strive toequalthem. The 


their force of character; and no others, 
with less force of character, need think of 
equalling them. 

In the next place, what is the colored 
man’s ideal? hat is our aim? I speak 


of the masses. Nay, what is the ideal of! ture, imitative and artificial. 
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ideal is too low. It is not an original, in- 
herent, self-propelling power. It is, there- 
fore, and we are, therefore, defictent tn 


force of character. 


This attempt to equal, is, in its very na- 
It is limited, 
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“cabined, cribbed, confined.” There is 
nothing expansive, ennobling, soul-like, 
about it. 

What, then, are we to do? How are 
we to remedy this evil of feebleness of 
character? Why, we must seek a higher 
ideal. We must, with all our oppression 
and degradation pressing upon us, look 
up, above, and beyond the whites, and de- 
termine to whip, to beat, to excel them. 
Call conventions for the adoption of a loft- 
ier idea]. Talk over it, pray over it, get 
our ministers to preach in favor of it. Let 
us at once cease all other work, and stamp 
this impress on our souls. We must excel 
our oppressors. Let us look onward, and 
press onward. 

In this way, and this only, shall we at- 
tain the force of character requisite to drag 
us up from our present degraded condi- 
tion. 

Adopt this ideal, and a new and hither- 
to unknown impulse will guide our every 
action, and every effort. Ence bent upon 
beating this Yankee Nation, who are beat- 
ing all creation, and there will come upon 
us an inspiration, a power, hitherto un- 
known—hitherto unfelt by any other men, 
or race of men. 

It is well known that in times of immi- 
nent danger, the dumb have been known 
to speak, and the palsied have been known 
to walk. And why? Because there is la- 
tent energies, in the human organization, 
which even the human will and human sa- 
gacity have failed to arouse or detect. 
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ehecks and balances of public opinion, 
based upon an improving public school 
system, is such that, thank God, no kind 
of energy, however. evil in its direction, 
can continue to go wrong in this glorious 
republic of ours. Profound thinkers have 
complained that the intellect in our coun- 
try is educated at the expense of the moral 
sentiments—the God of Trade is throttling 
the God of Probity. 

We entertain no such fear, while the sev- 
eral States make public provision for free 
education. Astronomers, in their labori- 
ous investigations into the forces which 
control the movements of our solar system, 
draw mathematical arguments to prove its 
stability, from the shape of the curves in 
which they move. Even so with these, 
our States, so long as the movements of 
the coming generations are regulated by a 
harmonious education, they must continue 
to move harmoniously to the masses, and 
to the individuals. 

No matter in what direction our energies 
move, then, they will find ample room and 
verge enough for a wholesome, healthy ex- 
ercise. And we here maintain that no 
one thing is beyond the aim of the colored 
man in this country. We cannot aim to 
become rich, and use the means, without 
becoming so. We cannot aim to becomo 
eloquent in speaking and writing, and use 
the means, without becoming so. 

But we would not urge this matter of 
money for our ideal. First, because it 2s 
grovelling in means and in the end. Sec- 


Weare suffering, and dumb—we are pal-, dndly, because we see the day, not distant, 


sied in mind, and feeble in character. Can- 
not the dangers which surround us—little 
less than utter annihilation—cannot these 
excite us to speak and to walk ? 

But how are we to excel the whites? 
Must we select, as our ideal, the objects 
which seem to provoke their energies? 
Must we bow down and worship the golden 
image along with them? Must we blindly 
seek wealth alone? Must we add acre to 
acre, aud town lot to town lot, at the ex- 
pense of our every energy, and to the ex- 
clusion of a'l that is manly within us? 

We had almost said yes. So anxious 
are we to see energy, foresight, and perse- 
verance manifested among us, that we 
would even hail as welcome, picking and 
Stealing energy, robbing and cheating en- 
ergy, anything energy—but let us have 
force. It could not long go wrong. The 
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when this wealth will cease to be God of 
the American heart. ‘I'wo ideas recently 
organized into facts—two ideals reduced to 
practice, will, within the lifetimes of some 
now horn, change the whole face of Amor- 
ican society, and break down, forever, the 
power of gold. We mean land-reform, and 
the association of social economies and of 
labor. And it is because this wealth-wor- 
ship must give way to some nobler idolatry, 
that we do not say yes to our making gold 
our ideal. 

In selecting our ideal, therefore, let us 
look, with a wise foresight, to the state of 
society in advance of .the present, or 
wealth-worshipping society. Not that we 
are to disregard thirft, or industry ; these 
are things, means, which will become part 
and parcel of every honest effort to ad- 


vance. 
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We know no better ideal for our choice, 
than to be true men, and useful citizens. 
We know no ambition worthier of us than 
to be the best citizens the State contains. 
The State has need of such, and will re- 
ward them—will advance them—will give 
them their place among the select few wor- 
thy of admiration. 

A great thinker on the other side of the 
water, asks, with truth, what great, noble 
thing the American people have done, 
worthy the admiration of all mankind? 
Let «s do that great and noble thing. 

As the Irish come here with the inherit- 
ance of diggers of ditches and pavers of 
streete—as the Jews come here with the 
inheritance of money-getting—as the Dutch 
come here with the Caucasian bent to trade 
— and as all these, with full energy, in this 
new, wide field, work in their respective 

heres, and transmit their bent to their 

ildren, so let us, adopting the ideal of 
good citizenship, of true, upright, thrifty 
manhood—clear, self dependent, self-reli- 
ant manhood— transmit these ideas to our 
children. 

We are all of us badly taught. Let us 
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teach our young better things. Let us do 
something for our boys and our girls. If 
they aim no higher than we have, they 
will advance no farther; nay, the presence 
of society farther advanced, will reduce 
them below our level. Let us teach them 
that they must aim to excel the whites— 
and nothing less. Must aim toexcel them 
in all that is noble, and prudent, and u 
right. And when we have given this high. 
er ideal, they will, and must, have com- 
mensurate force of character. 

But we must give them more than ideas. 
We must give them a practical life. We 
must put them in the way of doing well, co 
that they may do well. 

We have a home for colored aged, an 
orphan asylum for the young, and we have 
benevolent societies in abundance, for the 
sick of adult age. But for our youth, who 
are to succeed us in active life, the child- 
ren around our hearth-stones, the centre 
of our hopes—we have no provision for 
these, no organization to support their in- 
experienced footsteps and guide them in 
the right path. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Ghoughts 
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NUMBER IV. 


BY 4. 


THEODORE HOLLY. 


The Objectsand Method necessary to a Successful Emigration of the Colored People of 
the United States to Hayts. . 


I have promised, in this article, “to point 
out a od by which an emigration from 
the colored spore of this country, may 

to Hayti, with benefit to them- 
selves, and with profit to their adopted 
country.” I shall now endeavor to fulfil 
this promise, in as brief and concise a man- 
ner as possible. 
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When a body of men proposes to emi- 
grate from one country to another, they 
should not simply seek to better their own 
condition; but they ought, also, to be de- 
sirous of being serviceable to the country 
whither they mgy go. Accordingly, an 
emigration of colored persons from this 
country, seeking the political boon of Hay- 
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tian liberty, independence, and national 
citizenship, should diligently consider what 
return they can make to their adopted 
country, for the inestimable privileges that 
they seek under her flag. This inquiry 
will develope the odjects necessary to set 
on foot a successful emigration to Hayti. 

From what has been already set forth, 
in an incidental manner, in the preceding 
articles of this series, we may gather the 
idea that political sovereignty, or national 
independence, high-toned morality and re- 
ligion, erudite scholarship, and untiring in- 
dustry, are necessary to the greatness and 
prestige of any people. And we have 
seen that the Haytian people can only be 
said to possess one of these concomitants 
of national greatness, viz: political sover- 
eignty. ‘To this, however, I may add, that 
the half-century’s independence of that 
people has seen them make considerable 

rogress in intelJectual erudition.— 

ome of the sons of Hayti have graduated 
with the higbest honors, in the universities 
of Europe, particularly France, and have 
thereby shed ai imperishable lustre on the 
intellectual capacity of the Negro race. 
Thus, then, two of the elements of nation- 
al tness, as enumerated above, may be 
said é5, be within the present grasp of the 
Haytian people. 

But, on the other hand, we bave seen 
that Haytian society is sadly deficient in 
the elements of morality and industrial 
progress. These, therefure, constitute her 
most pressing wants; and an emigration of 
eolored persons, that shall proceed with a 
view to supply these national necessities, 
ean be successfully prosecuted ‘“ with bene- 
fit to themselves, and with profit to their 
adopted country.” And, as I have indicat- 
ed that education among the Haytians is 
only in a successful course of development, 
and thereby implied that something more 
ts still necessary to bring it to completion; 
therefore, this emigration should also in- 
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home. Above all these are the great mass- 
es of the people, who must be born, live, 
and die, least in the same spot; and who 
need to be cared for by a general common 
school system, that shall bring the advan- 
tages of elementary education home to the 
doors of the meanest and most secluded 
peasant of Hayti, in order that every citi- 
zen may be animated with a spirit necessa- 
ry to constitute an independent, self-re- 
ph freeman. Beyond all this, it is 
so essential to a proper culture of nation- 
al patriotism, that the education of even 
the sons of the wealthy should be trans- 
ferred from the universities of Europe, to 
classic halls of learning erected on her own 
soil. Such are an indication of what is 
still necessary to complete the intellectual 
greatness of the Haytians; and how to 
meet this demand, is a point that may well 
be considered, by an emigration movement 
from this country, in common with the two 
needs already set forth. Hence, then, re- 
ligion, industry and education, should be 
the threefold motto and primal objects that 
should actuate an emigration movement of 
the colored people setting towards the 
shores of the Queen of the Antilles. 
Having arrived at this conclusion in re- 
gard to the objects of emigration, it is only 
necessary for me to set forth the mcthod 
on which it should be conducted, in order 
to fill out the outline sketched for this arti- 
cle. On this point, I have only to say that 
since the Hon. Eli Thayer has mathemati- 
cally and practically demonstrated the su- 
periority of organized emigration over all 
receding methods, in the settlement of 
ara it would be worse than folly to 
repeat the unsystematic emigration of 1824 
that went to the shores of Hayti, and of 
1838-9 which proceeded to the British 
West Indies. And still more inexcusable 
would be that heartlessness of purpose and 
obtuseness of intellect, that would conduct 
anemigration on the heathenish and grave- 


clude the idea of perfecting the means of| yard system of Liberian colonization. I 


intellectual culture in that island. Edu- 
eation has only born its ehoicest fruits 
among the upper classes of Hayti, whose 
sons were able to go to Europe, to enjoy 
the advantages of her institutions of learn- 
ing. But, aside from these, there are the 
sisters of these young men, who cannot, 
prudently, go so far abroad for their edu- 
eation, and who ought to be cared for by 
academies and seminaries of learning at 
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say heathentsh system of Liberian coloni- 
zation, because slaves just emancipated on 
the plantations of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, are sent off by ship loads, 
steeped in all the ignorance and degrada- 
tion of slavery, to add to the darkness and 
superstition of Africa, making her ancient 
confusion worse confounded, as even Presi- 
dent Benson himself has intimated in a re- 
cent document emanating from his pon. 
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And I call Liberian colonization a grave- | 
yard system, because emigrants have been, | 


and even now are being sent without prop- 
er sanitary regulations and accommodations 
being provided for emigrants who are left 
to fall victims to the African pestilence. 
But to return from this colonization di- 
gression, let me come to speak more partic- 
ularly of what should be the characterist- 
ics of Haytian emigration. The leading 
motive and the actuating spirit of this emi- 
gration movement should be that of rels- 
ton, as in the case of the pilgrim settlers 
of New England. The Christian Religion 
is the salt of the earth; it is necessary to 
the national preservation of any people; 
and if this element is not soon strongly in- 
fused into the Haytian Commonwealth, be- 
yond anything now at work, looking to that 
end, it will be impossible to ward off the 
internal corruption of revolutionary par- 
ties in that country, or to delay the ulti- 
mate decay and annihilation of its political 
sovereignty. Hence, then, the emigration 
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Such being the select principle upon 
which a successful emigration may be con- 
ducted, let me say, in conclusion, that it 
must be apparent to all who are conscious 
of the present condition of the colored peo- 
ple of this country, that this emigration 
should necessarily bevery limited at present 
and for some time yet to come. Because 
educated clergymen and learned laymen 
are ararity among us. We are deficient 
in those who are qualified to be the only 
successful leaders in such an enterprise. 
Therefore a great preparatory work is nec- 
essary to be done in this country before 
this movement can be carried on to the 
full tide of success. Young men must be 
educated for the Christian ministry, and 
others must be qualified in the various de- 
partments of literature and science. And 
as fast as they are thus qualified, let them 
head such emigration parties as I have in- 
dicated, composed of the choicest persons, 
all imbued with the spirit of religion and 
industry; and let them remove to Hayti 


movement thither should assume the shape | and settle down in communities, looking 
of well-organized religious communities, forward to further growth, expansion and 
headed by an educated ministry, and/development. By this means Haytian so- 
backed and sustained by learned laymen, cicty will become slowly but surely leav- 
in sufficient numbers to open up the way | ened with the elements of moral, scientific 
for, and lead on, the progressive wants of:and industrial progress. And when that 
civilized settlements. Agriculture should | country shall thus be carcfully leavened 
be made the chief industrial basis of these , and permeated with these principles, and 
communities, and cach emigrant should | her political greatness fixed upon a firm 
prepare himself tothat end. Nevertheless} basis, by national institutions that cannot 
there should be interspersed in all such|be shaken, then a general and en masse 
communities such mechanics and handi- | emigration of the colored people might set 
craftsmen as may be necessary to supply | to those shores from all parts of the world, 
the immediate wants of such primitive set-| like that from Europe to America, without 
tlements in the line of domestic artizanship. | endangering the existence and prospects of 
Congeniality of association should be the; Hayti with that retrograde decline, which 
principle of attraction by which these emi-| would certainly ensue, if the general ignor- 
gration parties should be organized; and | ance and barbarism now prevailing among 
the persons thus attracted and organized | the colored people of the world, were inco- 
should settle in locations of not less than|herently blended and superadded to that 
twenty-five, nor over two hundred families. | already existing in that country. 
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The Re-Opening of the Slave-Crade. 


The right to vote for our rulers 


enough to withstand its God-defying ca- 


can be exercised by only a few of|reer: crimune ab wno disee omnes. 


us; but to remonstrate against their wrong 
doing ts possible for us all. It becomes 
our imperative duty to do so, when the ac- 
tiun of government is not only detrimental 
to our well-being, but destructive of our 
very existence. 

For two hundred years our race has been 
struggling slowly, wearily up from the ab- 
yss of bondage and despair, into the light 


of freedom and hope; but, just as it is! 


The suffering millions of our brethren 
who drag out weary lives of unrequited 
toil in this, our land, are dumb. The myr- 
iads of our fellow-men in Africa, marked 
as future victims of a hellish trade, are 
voiceless. Who, then, standing up before 
this nation and the whole civilized world, 
shall protest, in the name of God, and in 
behalf of our common humanity, against 
the consummation of this astounding 


emerging therefrom, and essaying to usc!crime? Who, but we, tho free colored in- 


its latent powers for further advancment, 


the flood-gates of oppression are raised to; 


‘habitants of these United States? 


It is our duty, and should be promptly 


sweep it back, down toa deeper gulf of|met and faithfully discharged. If we can- 


degradation. 


“Hark! Hark! the alarum has sped, 
Dire pestilence stalks in the breeze, 
Its pathway ie strewed with millions of dead.”’ 


The re-opening of the Africam slave- 
trade is un fart accompli; it only remains 
for Congress to legalize it by rescinding all 
prohibitory laws, and abrogating the 
treaties entered into for its suppression. 
Will it do so? If the compact made in 
1820 could be broken and the faith therein 
pledged violated, at the behest of slavery, 


there aro no constitutiona] barriers strong | 


not strike a blow to secure our rights, we 
can at least endeavor to ward off the at- 
tacks made to deprive us of them totally. 
I know not, Sir, whether any such move- 
ment is contemplated, but I think it highly 
important that immediate steps should be 
taken to lay before Congress, at its coming 
session, a remonstrance from us, as a pco- 
ple, against the re-opening of the foreign 
trade in human flesh, and a petition for a 
more effectual fulfillment of the treaties 
entered into with Great Britain for its sup- 
pression. 
Will not our leading men see to it? 


Rliscellany. 


Tae Price or Liserty.—On Thursday 
oon, some stevedores, while at work 
unloading a cargo of turpentine and rosin 
from the schooner Neptune’s Bride, Capt. 
Thomas E. Smith, lying in the Atlantic 
Basin, Brooklyn, suddenly came upon the 
dead body of a negro, about twenty-three 
years of age, which was lying on some bar- 
rels of rosin near the after bulkhead. The 
crew of Harbor Police boat No. 4, Coxs- 
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wain Hodge, was notified, and proceeded 
to examine it, when the body was found in 
a recumbent posture, the arms drawn up 
and clenched, and the body much decom- 
posed. The coroner was immedately no- 
tified, and had the body removed to the 
Dead-house. It was dressed in blue shirt 
and overalls, and on one side was a kettle 
of soup. Under his head was a small bun- 
dle of clothing, and on the other side was 
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a bag of Indian meal. ‘The schooner left 
St. Mary’s, Georgia, on the 23d of August. 
Previous to leaving port the hatches were 
battened down, and were not removed un- 
til Thursday, when the stevedores pro- 
ceeded to unload her. ‘The poor negro 
had undoubtedly stowed himself away in 
the hold of the schooner for the purpose of 
escaping from bondage, hoping, no doubt, 
that he might remain undisturbed until the 
vessel got to sea, and then he would make 
his situation known to the crew, who might 
humanely relieve him. Instead of this, 
the hatches being closely battened down, a 
coffin was at once made for him, and he 
must have shortly died in extreme agony. 
Such is the volatile nature of the spirits of 
turpentine, that it densely impregnates the 
air of the hold, and even when the hatches 
are opened to unload the vessel, it is im- 
possible for the stevedores to remain below 
for a longer period than five minutes at a 
time until the air in the hold shall have 
become purified. The crew of the vessel 
state that they had not the slightest suspi- 
cion that there was any one in the hold, 


and knew nothing of it until the body of| py home. 


the negro was found on ‘Thursday after- 
noon.—WV, Y. Tribune, Sept. 3d. 


A RemargasBte Case or Loncevitry.—A 
correspondent of the “ Weekly Anglo-Af- 
rican,” writing from Middletown, Ct., gives 
the following instance of longevity: 

“I then proceeded alune to Hebron, 
where we had an interesting meeting. 
While there I stopped with a colored fam- 
ily (farmers in easy circumstances) by the 
name of Peters, with whom I found an old 
lady by the name of Elizabeth Adams, 
who was born on Long Island, September, 
1757. She detailed readily many striking 
incidents relative to the Revolutionary 
war, and sung two warsongs forme. Her 


faculties are all good with the exception of|damaze. 


a slight failure in hearing. She is of In- 
dian and Africin extraction. She is 
shrewd and witty, and is as active as some 
of her great-grandchildren, with whom 1 
am acquainted. Notlong ago agentleman 
informed her that Dan Rice’s big show was 
within six miles of her, when she quickly 
answered, “take down old hundred,” (mean- 
ing herself,) “and she will be show enough.” 
I asked her how it was that she was so 
much more witty than any of her posteri- 
ty. She replied, “ That is easily account- 
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ed for; I have been in the world a great 
while longer than they have.” I am in- 
formed that for the last twenty years she 
has walked once a week a distance of sev- 
en miles, done a day’s work, and returned 
in the evening, making fourteen miles a 
day, or seven hundred and twenty-eight 
miles a year. For her day’s labor she re- 
ceived fifty cents, or twenty-six dollars a 
year, which she saved until she bad suff- 
cient to purchase a lot with a neat little cot- 
tage thereon, that she rents out for thirty 
dollars ayear. ‘The present year she has 
been keeping house for her grandson, Mr. 
Norris Peters, a single man, and who owns 
a good farm of forty acres. She attends 
to all the housework, and has breakfast 
ready every morning at four o'clock. It 
will be remembered that this old lady and 
her children were in bondage many years, 
and while those who enslaved her, and de- 
nied her the most common education, (for 
she cannot read one word,) have been sum- 
moned long since to an unknown world, 
she still lives in the enjoyment of excel- 
lent health and in the possession of a hap- 
I would call the attention of 
the N. Y.“ Herald,” and other enemies of 
the colored man, to this case, and defy 
them to point to a single instance among 
the whites that will compare in the slight- 
est respect with this.” 

Tue Unpercrounp Rartroap.—At Sa- 
Jem (Mass.) Baptist Church, on the 5th 
inst., Mr. Still, of Philadelphia, addressed 
an audience on the present condition and 
prospects of the underground railroad. He 
said that the road was liable to sad and 
frequent calamities, and that it had recent 
ly met with some obstructions, which 
might account for the few arrivals chroni- 
cled of late. Various instances were men- 
tioned in which the road sustained serious 
Among them was the account of 
the unfortunate Mr. Lee, who had aided 
five slaves in their escape over the under- 
ground railroad, for which he was tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to twenty-five 
years in the Penitentiary, The speaker 
did not wish to impress on the minds of 
his hearers that the road was not doing a 
fair business, or that the vigilance commit 
tee had hung their harp on a willow. On 
the 4th of July last, six fugitives from the 
southern shore of Maryland, with bitter 
hatred for slavery and bright hopes for 
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Canada, passed along the road with through 
tickets. One had recently arrived at 
Philadelphia, in a box so short that he 
could not lie his length; and, worst of all, 
arrived on Sunday morning, and it was 
with great difficulty that the box could be 
obtained, as no freight was usually deliv- 
ered on Sunday. When that box was 
opened, freedom was given to one of the 
most grateful persons that ever escaped 
from bondage on the earth. Two females 
had also escaped in a similar manner—one 
in a trunk and the other in a dry-goods 
box. On another occasion, twenty-eight 
persons, at one time, had left the land of 
slavery, and, under the smiles of freedom, 
had found refuge at the North. One of 
ex-President Tyler's slaves, named James, 
had gone on bis way North, from Philadel- 


phia, rejuicing. 


Twexty-oneé Staves Mancmitten.—The 
canal packet, “John B. Bortle,” lying in 
the river above Broad Strect Bridge, has 
on board twenty-one slaves, men and wo- 
men, manumitted by the will of their late 
owner, Pleasant Burnet, of Mecklenburg 
Oounty, Virginia. They are likely look- 
ing men and women, and, with one excep- 
tion, look forward with delight to the free- 
dom and self-government in store for them. 
They are under the charge of Robert M. 
Hutchinson and Charles S. Hutchinson, 
who have selected Jands in Hardin Coun- 
ty, near Kenton, for their location, and for 
which they will take the train on the C. P. 
& Ind. R. R. this morning. 

The testator, Mr. Burnet, did not free 
all his slaves; only selecting those who had 
been fuithful, and were deemed competent 
to care for themselves. Good lands have 
been selected for the negroes to settle up- 
on, in accordance with the provisions of 
the will, and they will be furnished with 
all the necessary tools and implements to 
commence operations. God grant them 
success in their free homes.— Ohio State 
Journal, Aug. 22. 

Stave Wairpep to peata.—The follow- 
ing is an extract from a private letter from 
@ friend in Natchez, which shows how they 
somefimes treat black men. Jt may be 
worth a place in your paper; it runs as 
follows: 

“I have a little incident to relate—one 
of the many in the history of slavery. A 
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master, but a short distance from iny room, 
a day or two since, took offenso at some 
slight misdemeanor of one of his slaves, 
and to inflict summary vengeance, adopted 
the following mode: Nine cowhide lashes 
were bound together, and these were laid 
upon the poor man’s bare back, until it was 
completely lacerated, then pepper was 
sprinkled upon him, and tho lash again 
applied. Lastly, two gallons of water 
were forced down him. This last act closed 
the scene, as he died soon after. I shud- 
der to relate it, and hope I may never hear 
ofthe like again. It is, however, literally 
true, and I only speak of it that you may 
know that such things do occur, even where 
slavery exists in a mild form. Such cru- 
elties are uncommon, I think, but they do 
exist. he people here are very indig- 
nant, but, after all, it will bo passed over 
and forgotten. The master is vory 
wealthy, and the victim is only a black 
man and a slave. M. L. H. 
Mantua, Aug. Lith.” 
—-ftavenna (O.) Democrat. 


THE TORTURE IN MISSOURI. 


In the experience of Dr. Doy, recontl 
rescued from the St. Joseph jail, is the fol. 
lowing incident, related to a correspondent 
of the New York ‘Tribune: 

A negro had been caught somewhere 
and was brought to jail. Negroes are con- 
fined in the lower part, and communication 
could be had through a hole for a stove- 
pipe. ‘Through this Dr. Doy learned from 
the captive that be was a free man, and had 
been born in the State of Illinois. He 
had—has—80 acres of land, with some im- 
provement, near Aurora, Illinois. He had 
coine to Kansas to look at it, expecting to 
locate there, and on his return was seized 
by the Missouri thieves and hurried to the 
county jail. ‘The day after his arrival he 
was taken out, stripped, and tied to a post. 
The iron whip, with its sharp knife-edges 
and dagger-points, was produced. The 
sheriff or his deputy, and other Iegal par- 
ties were present. ‘The unfertunate negro 
was asked where his master lived, and 
what that master’s name was, and when he 
ran away. In vain did the poor fellow 
tell his story. It was received with much 
abuse, and he was told “that kind of style 
would not do,” while the instrument of tor- 
ture was applied ferociously to his naked 
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back. Blood started from the wounds, and 
the victim writhed and shrieked in his 
agony. At last there was a cessation, and 
the question: 

“Well, tell us who’s your master and 
when you ran away.” 

“T told you Ineverhadamaster I was 
born in Illinois. I am free. 

“Oh, d—n you; we have heard such 
stories as that before. Give it to him, Tom, 
till he confesses.” 

Again the horrid scene was renewed. It 
was the jail-court—in the precincts of jus- 
tice, and the prisoners through the grates 
could witness it. In agony the writhing 
victim cried for them to tell him what they 
wanted. 

The questions were repeated, but the 
immediate horrors being respited a little, 
the trembling, bleeding victim hesitated to 
repeat words that would consign him to a 
fate even more horrible than death. Again 
a torrent of profanity was poured upon 
him. He had fallen down, as the chords 
had been somewhat loosened. 

“Put him up! put him up! we'll bring 
him to, yet;” and the poor, crushed victim 
again was made to writhe under the horrid 
torture. At last, almost too faint to shriek, 
bleeding and weak, the execution was once 
more stopped and questions asked. 

“Who’s your master ?” 

“Oh, anybody you like.” 

“Well, was it Mr. Brown?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“Of Culpeper County, Virginia?” 

“Well, just as you like. 1 don’t know 
any counties in Virginia. I never was 
there.” 

“What!” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the trembling victim, 
that was the county— Virginia.” 

“ And it is rather more than six months 
aince you ran away from him?” 
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“Yes, yes—oh, yes;” and the shrinking 
man, without a hope in all the despocism 
around him, let his head fall forward on 
hia breast, and his agony broke in tears 
and sobs. 

“You have got all that noted down? 
said one of the officiating villains to the 
sheriff. 

“ Yes, all right.” 

The victim was unfastened and led 
away. It was nearly two weeks before 
his wounds were well enough for him to 
travel, and then he was taken away. 
Wuere? 


ANOTHER Step or Stavery.—The follow- 


jing notice to all whom it may concern ap- 


pears in the editorial columns of the New 
Orleans Picayune, of Sunday, August 
21st. : 

“The law enacted last winter by the 
Legislature of Louisiana, placing all free 
negroes under the most rigid survciliance, 
who may arrive in this State on shipboard 
or steamboats, goes into effect the first of 
September next. 

“ All free persons of color, arriving in 
port from abroad, mtust tmmediately be 
lodged in jau, and remain there untu the 
departure of the boat or vessel on which 
they came; masters of steamboats and 
ships must report to the Chief of Police 
all such persons belonging to their crews, 
or passengers, or incur severe penalties. 

“It will be well for all masters of vessels 
and steamboats, trading with this State, to 
bear in mind the provisions of this law, as 
it will save them from much trouble, and, 
perhaps, pecuniary loss. The evils attend- 
ing the increase of a free negro population, 
and more particularly the intercourse of 
free persons of color from abroad with our 
slaves, caused the passage of this stringent 
law.” 
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Ghe First Colored Conbention. 


On the fifteenth day of September, 1830, 
there was held at Bethel Church, in the 
city of Philadelphia, the first Convention 
of the colored people of these United 
States. It was an event of historical im- 
portance; and, whether we regard the times 
or the men of whom this assemblage was 
composed, we find matter for interesting 
and profitable consideration. 

Emancipation had just taken place in 
New York, and had just been arrested in 
Virginia by the Nat Turner rebellion and 
Walker’s pamphlet. 
the legislatures of the several Southern 
States had been held to deliberate upon 
the production of a colored man who had 
coolly recommended to his fellow blacks 
the only solution to the slave question, 
which, after twenty-five years of arduous 
labor of the most hopeful and noble-heart- 
ed of the abolitionists,* seems the forlorn 
hope of freedom to-day—insurrection and 
bloodshed. Great Britain was in the midst 
of that bloodless revolution which, two 
years afterwards, culminated in the passage 
of the Reform Bill, and thus prepared the 
joyous ar} generous state of the British 


* See letter of Hon. Gerrit Smith to Convention 
of Jerry Reecuers, dated Sept. 3, 1859. 
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heart which dictated the West India Eman 
cipation Act. France was rejoicing in the 
not bloodless trots jours de Juliet. Indeed, 
the whole world seemed stirred up with a 
universal excitement, which, when contrast- 
ed with the universal panics of 1837 and 
1857, leads one to regard as more than a 
philosophical speculation the doctrine of 
those who hold the life of mankind from 
the creation as but one life, beating with 
one heart, animated with one soul, tending 
to one destiny, although made up of mil- 


Secret sessions of| lions upon millions of molecular lives, gift- 


ed with their infinite variety of attractions 
and repulsions, which regulate, or erystal- 
lize them into evanescent substructures or 
organizations, which we call nationalities 
and empires and peoples and tribes, whose 
minute actions and reactions on each other 
are the histories which absorb our atten- 
tion, whilst the grand universal life moves 
on beyond our ken, or only guessed at, as 
the astronomers shadow out movements of 
our solar system around or towards some 
distant unknown centre of attraction. 

If the times of 1830 were eventful, there 
were among our people, as well as among 
other peoples, men equal to the occasion. 
We had giants in those days! ‘There were 
Bishop Allen, the founder of the great 
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Bethel connection of Methodists, combining | unknown to faino. Born in that city in 
in his person the fiery zeal of St. Francis | 1801, he was in 1817 apprenticed to a man 
Xavier with the skill and power of organ-|some two hundred miles off in the South- 
izing of a Richelieu; the meek but equally jeast. Arriving at his field of labor, he 
efficient Rush (who yet remains with us in| worked hard nearly a week and received 
fulfilment of the scripture), the father of| poor fare in return. One day while at 
the Zion Methodists; Paul, whose splendid , work near the house, the mistress came out 
presence and stately eloquence in the pul-|and gave him a furious scolding, so furious, 
pit, and whose grand baptisms in the wa-jindeed, that her husband mildly interfered ; 
ters of Boston Harbor, arc a living tradi-| she drove the latter away, and threatenea 
tion in all New England; the saintly and | to take the Baltimore out of the lad with 
sainted Peter Williains, whose views of the | cow-hide, &c., &c.; at this moment, to use 
best means of our elevation are in triumph- ; his own expression, the lad became convert. 
ant activity to-day; William Hamilton, the | ed, that is, he determined to be his own 
thinker and actor, whose sparse specimens ' master as long as he lived. Early night- 
of eloquence we will one day place in! fall found him on his way to Baltimore, 
gilded frames as rare and beautiful speci-|which he reached after a severe journey 
mens of Etruscan art— William Hamilton, |which tested his energy and ingenuity to 
who, four years afterwards, during the New |the utmost. At the age of twenty-three 
York riots, when met in the street, loaded | he was engaged in the summer time in sup- 
down with iron missiles, and asked where! plying Baltimore with ice from his cart, 
he was going, replied, “to die on my ‘and in winter in cutting up pork for Ellicots’ 
threshold!” Watkins, of Baltimore, Fred-: etablishment. He must have been strong and 
erick Hinton, with his polished eloquence, | swift with knife and cleaver, for in one 
James Forten, the merchant prince, *|day he cut up and dressed some four hun- 
William Whipper, just essaying his youth-|dred and fifteen porkers.* 

ful powers, Lewis Woodson and John| In 1824, ‘our young friend fell in with 
Peck, of Pittsburgh, Austin Steward, then | Benjamin Lundy,t and in 1828-9, with 
of Rochester, Samuel E. Cornish, who had 
the distinguished nonce oF : eee Ger. ; threw the writer of this into an acquaintance with 
rit Smith out of colanizationism, and of} Rutherford, a lineal descendant of the Rutherford 
telling Henry Clay that he would never be | of the Scotch Reformation: he was engaged at a 
president cf anything higher than the | thousand dollarsa year in ‘‘ cutting up” for a pork 
American Colonization Society, Philip A. establishment in New York city; he was a splen- 
Bell, the born sabreur, who never feared | did fellow (physically) of five-and-twenty, and a 
the face of clay, and a hundred others, were magnificent Greek scholar; it ‘was a strange en- 


, : me chantment, tosit in the airy loft over-looking the 
the worthily leading spirits among the col-| Hudson, and hear him, cleaver in hand, recite and 
ored people. 


* In the year of grace 1855, professional duties 


criticize the glowing lines of Homer Pindar and 

And yet the idea of the first colored 
Convention did not originate with any of 
these distinguished men: it ‘came from a 
young man of Baltimore, then, and still, 


© I¢ is a profitable comparison of 1830 with 1859 
to remember that up to 1834-5, Mr. James Forten, 
of Philadelphia, was held up as an extraordinary 
instance of a colored man’s ability, and because he 
had amassed $20,000 at his business. 
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Anacreon ! 


t Mr. Goodell, in his ‘‘ Slavery and Anti-Slavery 
in the United States,” page 395, states that Ben- 
jamin Lundy started his first anti-slavery paper 
in Baltimore. Thisis not correct. Shortly after 
the discussion on the Missouri Compromise, 
a Mr. Lambert, residing in Tennesee, published the 
“ Emancipator,” in that State, a thorough-going 
anti-slavery journal, which gave the best account 
extant of the insurrection in Charleston in 1833, 
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Wm. Lloyd Garrison, editors and publish-| holding such convention, and stated that if 
ers of the “ Genius of Universal Emancipa-|the opinions of a sufficient number war- 
tion; ” a radical anti-slavery paper—whose| ranted it, he would give notice of the time 
boldness would put the “ National Era” to; and place at which duly elected delegates 
shame—printed and published in the slave} might assemble. Four months passed 
State of Maryland. In 1829-30, the col-j away, and his spirit almost died within 
ored people of the free States were much|him, fur he had reccived not a line from 
excited on the subject of emigration: there| any one in reply. When he visited Mr. 
had been an emigration to Hayti, and al-| Garrison in his office, and stated his pro- 
so to Canada, and some had been driven to| ject, Mr. Garrison took upa copy of Walk- 


Liberia by the severe laws and brutal con 
duct of the fermenters of colonization in 
Virginia and Maryland. In some districts 
of these States, the disguised whites would 
enter the houses of free colored men at 
night, and take them out and give them 
from thirty to fifty lashes, to get them to 
consent to go to Liberia. 

It was in the spring of 1830, that the 
young man we have sketched, Hezextan 
Grice, conceived the plan of calling to- 
gether a meeting or convention of colored 
men, in some place north of the Potomac, 
for the purpose of comparing views and 


er's Appeal, and said, although it might be 
right, yet it was too early to have publish. 
ed such a book. 

On he 11th of August, however, he re- 
ceived a sudden and peremptory order from 
Bishop Allen, to come instantly to Phila- 
delphia, about the emigration matter. He 
went, and found a meeting assembled to 
consider the conflicting reports on Canadaof 
Messrs. Lewis and Dutton; at a subsequent 
meeting held the next night, and near the 
adjournment, ,the Bishop called Mr. Grice 
aside, and gave him to read a printed circu- 
lar, issued from New York city, strongly 


of adopting a harmonious movement either | approving of Mr. Grice’s plan of a conven- 


of emigration, or of determination to re- 


tion, and signed by Peter Williams, Peter 


main in the United States; convinced of| Vogelsang and Thomas L. Jinnings. The 


the hopelessness of contending against the} Bishop added, 


oppressions in the United States, living in 
the very depth of that oppression aid 


wrong, his own views looked to Canada; 


““my dear child, we must 
take some action immediately, o7 else these 
New Yorkers will get ahead of us." The 
| Bishop left the meeting to attend a lecture 


but he held them subject to the decision af jon chemistry by Dr. Wells,* of Baltimore 


the majority of the convention 
might assemble. 

On the 2nd of April, 1830, he address- 
ed a written circular to prominent colored 
men in the free States, requesting their 


whieh! Mr. Grice introduced the subject of the 
| convention; and a committee consisting of 


Bishop Allen, Benjamin Pascal, Cyrus 
Black, James Cornish, and Junius C. 
Morel, were appointed ‘o lay the matter be- 


opinions on the necessity and propriety of | fore the colored people of Philadelphia. 


This committee, led, doubtless, by Bishop 


Mr. J.undy was, at that time, a saddler, working at | Allen, at once issued a call for a conven- 


his bench, in the same place where this paper was | 
published; he became deeply interested in the | 
cause and gocn associated himself with with Mr. 
Lambert. The latter died before his journal had 
completed its first year, and his mantle fell upon 
the shoulders of Benjamin Lundy, and there “ found 
nothing less pure, less noble, or less energetic than 
jtself.”” 
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‘tion of the colored men of the United 
States, to be held in the city of Philadel- 
phia on the 15th September, 1830. 


* A black man of talent, who was instructed in 
medicine at a medical college in Baltimore, on con- 


dition that he would go to Africa. 
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Mr. Grice returned to Baltimore rejoicing 
at the success of his project; but, in the 
same boat which bore him down the Ches- 
apeake, he was accosted by Mr. Zollickof- 
fer, a member of the Society of Friends, a 
Philadelphian, and a warm and tried friend 
of the blacks. Mr. Zollickoffer used argu- 
ments and even entreaties, to dissuade Mr. 
Grice from holding the Convention, point- 
ing out the dangers and difficulties of the 
same should it succeed, and the deep in- 
Jury it would do the cause in case of fail- 
ure. Of course it was reason and entreaty 
thrown away. 

Cn the fifteenth of September, Mr, 
Grice again landed in Philadelphia, and in 
the fulness of his expectation asked every 
colored man he met about the Convention; 
no one knew anything about it; the first 
man did not know the meaning of the 
word, and another man said, “who ever 
heard of colored people holding a conven- 
tion— convention, indeed!” Finally, reach- 

ing the place of meeting, he found, in sol- 
emn conclave, the five gentlemen valic had 
called the Convention, and who had consti- 

tuted themselves delegates: with a warm 
welcome from Bishop Allen, Mr. Grice, who 
came with credentials from the people of 
Baltimore, wasadmitted asdelegate. A little 
while after, Dr. Burton, of Philadelphia, 
dropped in, and demanded by what right 
the six gentlemen held their seats as mem- 
bers of the Convention. On a hint from 
Bishop Allen, Mr. Pascal moved that Dr. 
Burton be elected an honorary member of 
the Convention, which softened the Doc- 
tor. In half an hour, five or six tall, grave, 
stern-looking men, members of the Zion 
Methodist body in Philadelphia, entered 
and demanded by what right the members 
present held their seats and undertook to 
represent tha colored people. Another 
hint from the Bishop and it was moved 
that these gentlemen be elected honorary 
members. But the gentlemen would sub- 
mit to no such dius: and would accept 
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nothing short of full membership, which 
was granted them. 

Among the delegates were Abraham 
Shadd, of Delaware, J. W. C. Pennington, 
of Brooklyn, Austin Steward, of Rochester, 
Horace Easton, of Boston, and — Adams, 
of Utica. 

The main subject of discussion was emi. 
gration to Canada; Junius C. Morel, 
Chairman of acommittee on that subject, 
presented a report, on which there was a 
two days’ discussion; the point discussed 
was, that the report stated that “the lands 
in Canada were synonymous with those of 
the Northern States.” The word synony- 
mous was objected to, and the word similar 
proposed in its stead. Mr. Morel, with 
great vigor and ingenuity, defended the re- 
port, but was finally voted down, and the 
word s¢mlar adopted. The Convention 
recommended emigration to Canada, passed 
strong resolutions against the American 
Colonization Society, and at its adjourn- 
ment appointed the next annual Conven- 
tion of the people or color to be held in 
Philadelphia, on the first Monday in June, 
1831. 

At the present day, when colored con- 
ventions are almost as frequent as chureb- 
meetings, it is difficult to estimate the bold 
and daring spirit which inaugurated the 
Colored Convention of 1830. It was the 
right move, originating in the right quar- 
ter and at the right time. Glorious old 
Maryland, or, as one speaking in the view 
that climate grows the men, would say, 
Maryland—Virginia region, which has pro- 
duced Benjamin Banneker, Nat. Turner, 
Frederick Douglass, the parents of Ira Al- 
drige, Henry Highland Garnett, and Sam. 
Ringold Ward,* also produced the founder 
of colored conventions, Hezekiah Grice ! 


se 


® All the black men yet mentioned in Appleton’s 
new Encyclopedia—Aldridge, Banneker and Fred 
erick Douylass—were either natives or immedia‘c 
deecendants of this repioin terris. 
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At that time, in the prime of his young|a power on earth, of greater strength and 
manhood, he must have presented the front | influence than in our present scattered and 
of one equal to any fortune, able to|dwindled state we dare even dream of. 
achieve any undertaking. Standing six|‘The very announcement‘ “ Thirticth Ah- 
feet high, well-proportioned, of a dark} nual Convention of the Colored Pcople of 
bronze complexion, broad brow, and that|the United States,” would bear a majestic 
stamp of features out of which the Greck' front. Our great gathering at Rochester 
sculptor would have delighted to mould/in 1853, commanded not only public atten- 
the face of Vulcan—he was, to the fullest; tion but respect and admiration. Should 
extent, a working man of such sort and|we have such a gathering even now, once 
Magnetism as would lead his fellows where;a year, not encumbered with elaborate 
he listed. | plans of action, with too many wheels with- 


In looking to the important results that|in wheels, we can yet regain much of the 


grew out of this Convention, the indepen- 
dence of thought and self-assertion of the 
black man are the most remarkable. Then 
the union of purpose and union of strength 
which grew out of the acquaintanceship 
and mutual pledges of colored men from 
the different States. ‘l'hen the subsequent 
conventions, where the great men we have 
already named, and others, appeared and 
took part in the discussions with manifes- 
tations of zeal, talent and ability, which at- 
tracted Garrison, the Tappans, Jocelyn, 
and others of that noble host, who, drawing 
mo small portion of their inspiration from 
their black brethren in bonds, did manfully 
fight in the days of anti-slavery which tried 
men’s souls, and when, to be an abolition- 
ist, was, to a large extent, to be a martyr. 

We cannot help adding the thought, that 
had these conventions of the colored pco- 
ple of the United States continued their 
annual sittings from 1830 until the present 
time, the result would doubtless have been 
greater general progress among our people 
themselves, a more united front to meet 
past and coming exigencies, and a pro- 
founder hold upon the public attention, 
and a deeper respect on the part of our en- 
emies than we now canboastof. Looking 
at public opinion as it is, the living law of 
the land, and yet a malleable, ductile en- 
tity, which can be moulded, or, at least, af- 
fected, by the thoughts of any masses v i- 
orously expressed, we should have become 
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ground lost. The partial gathering at Bos- 
ton, the other day, has already assumed its 
place in the public mind, and won its way 
into the calculations of the politicians. 

Our readers will doubtless be glad to 
learn the subsequent history of Mr. Grice. 
He did not attend the second Convention, 
but, in the interval between the second 
and third, he formed, in the city of Balti- 
more, a “ Lecat Ricuts Association,” for 
the purpose of ascertaining the legal status 
of the colored man in the United States, 
It was entirely composed of colored men, 
among whom were Mr. Watkins (the col- 
ored Baltimorean), Mr. Deaver, and others. 
Mr. Grice called on William Wirt, and 
asked him “ what hecharged for his opinion 
on a given subject?” “Fifty dollars.” 
“Then, sir, I will give you fifty dollars if 
you will give me your opinion on the le- 
gal condition of a free colored man in these 
United States.” 

Mr. Wirt required the questions to be 
written out in proper form before he could 
answer them. Mr. Grice employed Tyson, 
who drew up a series of questions, based 
upon the Constitution of the United States, 
and relating to the rights and citizenship 
of the free black. He carried the questions 
to Mr. Wirt, who, glancing over them, 
said, “really, sir, my position as an officer 
under the government renders it a delicate 
matter for me to answer these questions as 
they should be answered, but I'll tell you 


$10 


what to do: they should be answered, and 
by the best legal talent of the land; do 
you go to Philadelphia, and present my 
name to Horace Binney, and he will give 
you an answer satisfactory to you, and 
which will command the greatest respect 
throughout the land.” Mr. Grice went to 
Philadelphia, and presented the questions 
and request to Horace Binney. This gen- 
tleman pleaded age and poor eye-sight, 
but told Mr. Grice that ifhe would call on 
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ing at the house of the widow of his old friend 
and coadjuter Thomas L. Jinnings, 133 
Reade street. We have availed ourselves of 
his presence among ustoglean from him the 
statements which we have imperfectly put 
together in this article. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without 
the remark, of peculiar pertinence at this 
moment, that it would have been better for 
our people had Mr. Grice never left these 
United States. The twenty-seven years 


John Sargent, he would get answers of|he has passed in Hayti, altheugh not with- 


requisite character and weight. He called 
on John Sargent, who promptly agreed to 
answer the questions if Mr. Binney would 
allow his name to be associated as an au- 
thority in the replies. Mr. Binney again 
declined, and so the matter fell through. 
This is what Mr. Grice terms his “ Dred 
Scott case”—and so it was. 

He attended the Convention of 1832, 
but by some informality, or a want of cre- 
dentials, was not permitted to sit as a full 
member !—Saul ejected from among the 
prophets !—Yet he was heard on the sub- 
ject of rights, and the doctrine of “ our 
rights,” as well as the first colored conven- 
tion, are due to the same man. 

In 1832, chagrined at the colored people 
of the United States, he migrated to Hayti, 
where, until 1843, he pursued the business 
of carver and gilder. In the latter year 
he was appointed Director of Public Works 
in Port-au-Prince, which office he held un- 
til two years ago. He is also engaged in, 
and has wide knowledge of, machinery and 
engineering. Every two or three years he 
visits New York, and is welcomed to the 
arcana of such men as James J. Mapes, the 
Bensons, Dunhams, and at the various works, 
where steam and iron obey human ingenuity 


inour city. He isat present in thiscity, lodg-: 
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out their mark on the fortunes of that 
island, are yet without such mark as he 
would have made in the land and upon 
the institutions among which he was bom. 
So early as his thirty-second year, before 
he had reached his intellectual prime, he 
had inaugurated two of the leading ideas 
on which our people have since acted, con- 
ventions to consider and alleviate their 
grievances, and the struggle for legal 
rights. If he did such things in early 
youth, what might he not have done with 
the full force and bent of his matured in- 
tellect? And where, in the wide world, 
in what region, or under what sun, could 
he so effectually have labored to elevate 
the black man, as on this soil and under 
American institutions ? 

So profoundly are we opposed to the fa- 
vorite doctrine of the Puritans and their 
co-workers, the colonizationists— L’ dz Leb- 
ertas, it Patria—that we could almost be- 
seech Divine Providence to reverse some 
past events, and to fling back into the 
heart of Virginia and Maryland their Sam. 
Wards, Highland Garnets, J. W. Penning- 
tons, Frederick Douglasses, and the twenty 
thousand who now shout hosannas in Can- . 
ada——and we would soon see some stirring: 
in the direction of Udz Patria,iht Libertas’ 
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Che Coo Offers. 


BY FRANCES FITLEN WATKINS. 


CONCLUDED. 


The influence of old associations was 
upon him. In early life, home had been 
to him a place of ceilings and walls, not a 
true home, built upon goodness, love and 
truth. It was a place where velvet carpets 
hushed his tread, where images of loveliness 
and beauty invoked into being by painter's 
art and sculptor’s skill, pleased the eye and 
cratified the taste, where magnificence 
surrounded his way and costly clothing 
adorned his person; but it was not the 
place for the true culture and right devel- 
opment of his soul. His father had been 
too much engrossed in making money, and 
his mother in spending it, in striving to 
maintain a fashionable position in society, 
and shining in the eyes of the world, to 
give the proper direction to the character 
of their wayward and impulsive son. His 
mother put beautiful robes upon his body, 
but left ugly scars upon his soul ; she 
pampered his appetite, but starved his 
spirit. Every mother should be a true ar- 
tist, who knows how to weave into her 
child’s life images of grace and beauty, the 
true poet capable of writing on the soul of 
childhood the harmony of love and truth, 
and teaching it how to produce the grand- 
est of all poems—the poetry of a true and 
noble life. But in his home, a love for the 
good, the true and right, had been sacri- 

ced at the shrine of frivolity and fashion. 
That parental authority which should have 
been preserved as a string of precious 
pearls, unbroken and unscattered, was 
simply the administration of chance. At 
one time obedience was enforced by au- 
thority, at another time by flattery and 
romises, and just as often it was not en- 
orced all. His early associations were 
formed as chance directed. and from his 
want of home-training, his character re- 
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ceived a bias, his life a shade, which ran 
through every avenue of his existence, and 
darkened all his future hours. Oh, if we 
would trace the history of all the crimes 
that have o’ershadowed this sin-shrouded 
and sorrow-darkened world of ours, how 
many might be seen arising from the 
wrong home influences, or the weakening 
of the home ties. Home should always be 
the best school for the affections, the birth- 
place of high resolves, and the altar upon 
which lofty aspirations are kindled, from 
whence the soul may go forth strengthen- 
ed, to act its part aright in the great drama 
of life, with conscience enlightened, affec- 
tions cultivated, and reason and judgment 
dominant. But alas for the young wife. 
Her husband had not been blessed with 
such a home. When he entered the arena 
of life, the voices from home did not linger 
around his path as angels of guidance 
about his steps; they were not like so many 
messages to invite him to deeds of high and 
holy worth. The memory of no sainted 
mother arose between him and deeds of 
darkness; the earnest prayers of no father 
arrested him in his downward course: and 
before a year of his married lite had 
waned, his young wife had learned to 
wait and mourn his frequent and uncalled- 
for absence. More than once had she seen 
him come home from his midnight haunts, 
the bright sali ti of his eye displaced 
by the drunkard's stare, and his manly 
gait changed to the inebriate’s stagger; 
and she was beginning to know the bitter 
agony that is compressed in the mournful 
words, a drunkard’s wife. And then there 
came a bright but brief episode in her e. 

perience; the angel of life gave to her ex- 
istence a deeper meaning and loftier sig- 
nificance: she sheltered in the warm clasp 
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of her loving arms, a dear babe, a precious 
child, whose love filled every chamber of 
fier heart, and felt the fount of maternal 
love gushing so new within her soul. That 
child washers. How overshadowing wasthe 
love with which she bent over its helpless- 
ness, how much it helped to fill the void 
and chasms in her soul. How many lone- 
ly hours were beguiled by its winsome 
ways, its answering smiles and fond caress- 
es. How exquisite and solemn was the 
feeling that thrilled her heart when she 
clasped the tiny hands together and taught 
her dear child to call God “ Our Father.” 
What a blessing was that child. The 
father paused in his headlong career, awed 
by the strange beauty and precocious in- 
tellect of his child; and the mother’s life 
had a better expression through her minis- 
trations of love. And then there came 
hours of bitter anguish, shading the sun- 
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strength to break his fetters, and stand 
erect in all the strength and dignity of a 
true manhood, making dife’s highest excel. 
lence his ideal, and striving to gain it. 
And yet moments of deep contrition 
would sweep over him, when he would re- 
solve to abandon the wine-cup forever, 
when he was ready to forswear the hand- 
ling of another card, and he would try to 
break away from the associations that he 
felt were working his ruin; but when the 
hour of temptation came his strength was 
weakness, his earnest purposes were cob- 
webs, his well-meant resolutions ropes of 
sand, and thus passed year after year of 
the married life of Laura Lagrange. She 
tried to hide her agony from the public 
gaze, to smile when her heart was almost 
breaking. But year after year her voice 
grew fainter and sadder, her once light and 
bounding step grew slower and faltering. 


light of her home and hushing the music of| Year after year she wrestled with agony, 


her heart. ‘The angel of death bent over 
the couch of her child and beaconed it 
away. Closer and closer the mother strain- 
ed her child to her wildly heaving breast, 
and struggled with the heavy hand that lay 
ae its heart. Love and agony contend- 
ed with death, and the language of the 
mother’s heart was, 


‘Oh, Death, away! that innocent is mine ; 

I cannot spare him from my arms 
To lay him, Death, in thine. 

I am a mother, Death; I rave thatdarling birth 
I could not bear his lifeless liinbs 

Should moulder in the earth.” 


But death was stronger than love and 
mightier than agony and won the child for 
the land of crystal founts and deathless 
flowers, and the poor, stricken mother sat 
down beneath the shadow of her mighty 
grief, feeling as ifa great light had gone 
out from her soul, and that the sunshine 
had suddenly faded around her path. She 
turned in her deep anguish to the father of 
her child, the loved and cherished dead. 
For awhile his words were kind and ten- 
der, his heart seemed subdued, and his ten- 


and strove with despair, till the quick eyes 
of her brother read, in the paling of her 
cheek and the dimning eye, the secret an. 
guish of her worn and weary spirit. On 
that wan, sad face, he saw the death-tokena, 
and he knew the dark wing of the mystic 
angel swept coldly around her path 
“Laura,” said her brother tu her one day, 
“you are not well, and I think you noed 
our mother’s tender care and nursing. You 
are daily losing strength, and if you will 
go I will accompany you.” At first, she 
hesitated, she shrank almost instinctively 
from presenting that pale sad face to the loved 
ones at home. That face was such a tell. 
tale; it told of heart-sickness, of hope de- 
ferred, and the mournful story of unrequi- 
ted love. But then a deep yearning for 
home sympathy woke within her a passion- 
ate longing for love’s kind words, for ten- 
derness and heart-support, and she re- 
solved to seek the home of her childhood, 
and lay her weary head upon her-mother’s 
bosom, to be folded again in her loving 
arms, to lay that poor, bruised and aching 
heart where it might beat and throb close- 


derness fell upon her worn and weary|ly to the loved ones at home. A _ kind 


heart like rain on perishing flowers, or| welcome awaited her. 
couling waters to lips all parched with’ 


thirst and scorched with fever; but the 
change was evanescent, the influence of 
unhallowed associations and evil habits 
had vitiated and poisoned the springs of 
his existence. They had bound him in 
their meshes, and he lacked the moral 
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All that love and 
tenderness could devise was done to bring 
the bloom to her cheek and the light to 
her eye; but it was all in vain; her's was 
a disease that no medicine could cure, no 
earthly balm would heal. It was a slow 
wasting of the vital forces, the sickness of 
the soul. The unkindness and neglect of 
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her husband, lay like a leaden weight 
upon her heart, and slowly oozed away its 
life-drops. And where was he that had 
won her love, and then cast it aside as a 
useless thing, who rifled her heart of its 
wealth and spread bitter ashes upon its 
broken altars{ He was lingering away 
from her when the death-damps were gath- 
ering on ‘her brow, when his name was 
trembling on her lips! lingering away ! 
when she was watching his coming, though 
the death films were gathering before her 
eyes, and earthly things were fading from 
her vision. “I think I hear him now,’ 
said the dying woman, “ surely that is his 
step;” but the sound died away in the dis- 
tance. Again she started from an uneasy 
slumber, “ that is his voice ! I am so glad 
he has come.” Tears gathered in the eyes 
of the sad watchers by that dying bed, for 
they knew that she was deceived. He had 
not returned. For her sake they wishedhis 
coming. Slowly the hours waned away, 
and then came the sad, soul-sickening 
thought that she was forgotten, forgotten 
in the last hour of human need, forgotten 
when the spirit, about to be dissolved, paus- 
ed for the last time on the threshold of ex- 
istence, a weary watcher at the gates of 
death. “ He has forgotten me,” again she 
faintly murmured, and the last tears she 
would ever shed on earth sprung to her 
mournful eyes, and clasping her hands to- 
gether in silent anguish, a few broken sen- 
tences issued from her pale and quivering 
lips. They were prayers for strength and 
earnest pleading for him who had desolated 
her young life, by turning its sunshine to 
shadows, its smiles to tears. ‘He has for- 
gotten me,” she murmured again, “but I 
can bear it, the bitterness of oath is pass- 
ed, and soon I hope to exchange the 
shadows of death for the brightness of eter- 
nity, the rugged paths of life forthe golden 
streets of glory, and the care and turmoils 
of earth for the peace and rest of heaven.” 
Her voice grew fainter and fainter, they 
saw the shadows that never deceive flit 
over her pale and faded face, and knew 
that the death angel waited to soothe their 
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light, over whose radiant arches hovoriag 
angels bent. ‘They parted the dark locks 
from her marble brow, closed tho waxen 
lids over the once bright and laughing eye, 
and left her to the dreamless slumber of 
the grave. Her cousin turned from that 
death-bed a sadder and wiser woman. She 
resolved more earnestly than ever to mako 
the world better by her example, gladder 
by her presence, and to kindle the fires of 
her genius on the altars of universal lovo 
and truth. She had a higher and better 
object in all her writings than the mere ac- 
quisition of gold, or acquirement of fame. 
She felt that she had a high and holy mis- 
sion on the battle-field of existence, that 
life was not given her to be frittered away 
in nonsense, or wasted away in trifling pur- 
suits. She would willingly espouse an 
unpopular cause but not an unrighteous 
one. In her the down-trodden slave found 
an earnest advocate; the flying fugitive 
remembered her kindness as he stepped 
cautiously through our Republic, to gain 
his freedom in a monarchial land, having 
broken the chains on which the rust of cen- 
turies had gathered. Little children learn- 
ed to name her with affection, the poor 
called her blessed, as she broke her bread 
to the pale lips of hunger. Her life was 
like a beautiful story, only it was clothed 
with the dignity of.reality and invested 
with the sublimity of truth. True, she was 
an old maid, po husband brightened her 
life with his love, or shaded it with his 
neglect. No children nestling lovingly io 
her arms called her mother. No one ap- 
pended Mrs. to her name; she was indeed 
an old maid, not vainly striving to keep 
up an appearance of girlishness, when de- 
parted was written on her youth. Not 
vainly pining at her loneliness and isolation: 
the world was full of warm, loving hearts, 
and her own beat in unison with them. 
Neither was she always sentimentally 
sighing for something to love, objects of 
affection were all around her, and the 
world was not so wealthy in love that it 
had no use for her's; in reacapiy| others she 
made a life and benediction, and as old age 


weary one to rest, to calm the throbbing of| descended peacefully and gently upon her, 


her bosom and cool the fever of her brain. 
And amid the silent hush of their griefthe 
freed spirit, refined through suffering, and 
brought into divine harmony through the 
spirit of the living Christ, passed over the 
dark waters of death as on a bridge of 
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she had learned one of life’s most precious 
lessons, that true happiness consists not 60 
much in the fruition of our wishes as in 
the regulation of desires and the full devel- 
opment and right culture of our whole aa- 
tures. 
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The Self-Redeeming Potver of the Colored Races of the Ford. 


BY J. W. C. 


PENNINGTON, 


This question has often been discussed 
in one form and another ; and yet it re- 
mains one of deep interest, to the church 
and to the state. 

Human progress, next to human redemp.- 
tion, must, indeed, enter into the economy 
of every enlightened state and Christian 
church. In the economy uf God’s moral 
government, no provision is made for waste 
human materials; and it is not easy to see 
how the state or church can afford to waste 
those precious materials which God has 
committed to their care. 

It has always appeared to me, that tak- 
ing for granted that certain portions of the 
human family are incapable of, or not 
worth the effort of attempting to civilize, is 
a dangerous state or church policy. Take 
any section of the human family, in any 
condition, however low they may be in the 
mass; every per cent. of civilized element 
that can be brought up by the effort of the 
philanthropist, will be rewarded by the ac- 
cession of so many new agencies to their 
number, which, in their turn, will act as 
assistants in the common work. 

The civilization of the colored race is a 


lightened nations who are engaged in the 
great work of universal civilization. It is 
a cheering indication, that the cause of the 
colored race is continually conquering 
friends. For this happy result many 
thanks are due to the faithfulness and con- 
sistency of our early friends; and also, 
in no small degree, to the endurance of 
the colored people themselves. 

The race has been preserved mainly by 
the desperate hope for a better time com- 
ing. Their night has been long, and their 
darkness dense. But their day has been 
slowly dawning, till, even now, while we 
speak, the sunbeams appear. Upon this 
matter it may be remarked, there is a deep 
conviction resting upon the minds of en- 
lightened colored men throughout the 
world, that the time has fully come for us 
.o develop our attributes of manhood 
equally with the other races in the com- 
mon work of Christian civilization. 

For many years, here and there, individ- 
ual minds have been struggling up from 
among the masses and have slowly pro- 
gressed against great odds: while some 
have been dragged down, others have 


subject which just now commends itself | weathered the storm of adversity, and now, 
more strongly than ever to the attention of ' like veterans, gaze, with warm gratitude to 


the thinking and enlightened observer; 
and indeed it cannot be otherwise. A race 
so numerous in almost every populous 
part of the globe—a race so ancient, so 
well connected, and so intimately associa- 
ted with all the leading events in universal 
history, cannot fail to elicit the attention of 
fhone unselfish minds of the various en- 
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God, upon the scenes of their old battle- 
ground, and think of the victories won, 
and the battles contested. But now, of 
this much we may speak certain, the minds 
of the colored people of the world are com- 
ing earnestly to a thinking point. Adver- 
sity, to the race, has been a training scheol. 
And not only has the race come to exer- 
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cise a higher range of thought and a deeper 
reflection in regard to its own relative po- 
sition, among other races of the world; but 
a more extended view is taken of all the lo- 
calities of the race. The free colored men 
of the North look farther than the South. 
Central America, Brazil, the West Indies, 
Canada, Africa and her adjacencies, are 
now looked at with manly frankness by 
our most earnest workers in the great field 
of civilization, while, in their turn, colored 
men of other localities in the world are ex- 
changing views with us. This fact is to 
be hailed as one of great moment in this 
connection. 
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for if their is a human being on the face of 
the earth who can hope alone, and even 
hope against hope, it is the colored man. 
And this is the secret of his amazing pow- 
ers of endurance. 

In answer to the voice of our history 
calling upon us to reproduce the works of 
our past, it will be seen that our own liter- 
ature, and productions of science and art, 
attest that our’s are a recovering people, 
and that there is a very general impression 
now prevailing upon the minds of the peo- 
ple, that we are to act, in the providence of 
God, a conspicuous part in the great 
struggle of the latter day of the world’s 


A man who cannot at the glance of|history. There are two important facts 


thought traverse the map of the world, is 
mentally incapable of appreciating civiliza- 
tion in its extended sense. And he whose 
heart is too small or too selfish to love the 
world as God loves it, cannot, in any sense, 
be a civilizer. We come to think deeper, 
as we take in the range of our thoughts 
the world. We are more purely patriotic 
as we embrace in our affections the interests 
of our colored race. 

Nor is this all. The efforts now being 
made to bring out our quota of civilizing 
agencies and means for the common work 
never were more marked and vigorous. 
Among us, as among white men, there 
are differences in reference to matters 
upon which men may agree to differ. 
It is said that the history of a people does 
not repeat itself. This is true in a meas- 
ure. But it does not contradict the fact, 
that it often recalls its people from seeming 
oblivion. 

The past history of the descendants of 
Africa is now appealing to her sons and 
daughters in the four quarters of the globe, 
to be up and doing for God, for Christ, for 
the race, for pure religion, for humanity, 
for civilization, and for righteousnes and 
trath. The response is certainly very 
creditable to the hoping and hopeful man: 
for such is the colored man the world over; 
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now noticeable: 

1. That, notwithstanding so much wick- 
edness has been perpetrated upon the col- 
ored people, under the garb of religion, yet 
the masses have never repudiated evangelical 
religion, and for the reason that they have 
common sense enough to know that it is 
not the possession Of true religion by their 
oppressors that makes them such; but the 
want of it. 

To avoid being invidious, I shall not 
mention nations by name; but I might 
adduce such now in existence, and among 
us, who, on account of oppressions endured 
at the hands of tyrants in the old world, 
have renounced even the form of evangeli- 
cal Christianity, and have gone into rank 
infidelity. 

2. Another fact now obvious is, that 
such youth of both sex as are under regu- 
lar training, acquit themselves handsomely 
when brought fairly in contact with the 
whites; and looking forward to make their 
own marks when the time shall come to 
play their part in .public. Over thirty 
years’ experience as a guardian and an ed- 
ucationist enables me to speak with confi- 
dence upon this subject. We have a few 
choice young minds now in course of train- 
ing, who are destined to be an ornament to 
the race. Oberlin, Central College, Yale, 
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Xenia, and other such like institutions of | dislodging them from the soil. 


learning are training youth for us. 
In New England generally, the high- 


I feel proud of the free colored people of 
the State in which I was born a slave, and 


achools are now open to colored youth of|from which I had to exile myself to be 


both sex, where they enter and stand well. 


free. Maryland numbered with the Middle 


To any one who 1|.oks at the course of| States and joining the Keystone State, is 


events in the history of the colored people 
in this country for the last twenty or thirty 
years, it will be obvious that every attempt 
of our oppressors to swallow us up, has 
ended in their defeat. Whether we look 
at court-decisions or malicious legislations, 
or the preaching of false theology, all have 
ended in their confusion. 

The latest and the most brilliant victory 
gained has been by the free colored people 
of the State of Maryland, over what was 
called the Slaveholders’ Convention, which 
lately met at the city of Baltimore in that 
State. The call for, and the assembling 
of that body naturally excited much atten- 
tion, both in and out of the State. The 
idea ofa slaveholders’ convention at once 
indicated its object to follow up what they 
undertook years ago, namely, to adopt ways 
and means to procure the ejection of all the 
free people of color from the State. When 
we take into account the geographical po- 
sition of Maryland, the wealth and charac- 
ter of her slaveholders, the number of her 
free people of color, both compared with 
the slaves and their owners, and the fact 
the slaveholders have been for years pre- 
paring for this action on the one hand, and 
the free people of color preparing on the 
other hand to meet it, the result may be 
taken as the most important of any action 
ever had in that State touching the 
subject of slavery and the progress of the 
colored race. I look uponit as virtually a 
declaration in favor of free negro lubor. 

Let ,it now and ever be remembered, 
that the free colored people have, in a fair 
face to face contest, carried on for years 
without foreign aid, gained this victory 
over a convention of slaveholders assembled 
in their midst, with the avowed object of 
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herself, as it were, the key stone, &c. 

The late Convention at the city of Balti- 
more represented szzteen thousand slave- 
holders, that being a fraction below the 
round number of slavcholders in the State. 
If we omit South Carolina, and, perhaps, 
Virginia, the slaveholders of Maryland are 
the most marked characters inthe Union 
Generally well educated and generous, but 
proud, honorable but tyrannical, extrava- 
gant but not, generally, spendthrifts, 
fond of pleasure, but not libertines, with 
great pride of character and position. A 
true Marylander is always a man of mark- 
ed features of character. Maryland has a 
sentiment peculiarly her own; and what- 
ever may be said of the master in this re- 
spect may be said of his slave; what may 
be said of the employer of the free man of 
color may be said of him. 

Seventy years ago, the free colored pop- 
ulation of Maryland amounted to about 
erght thousand. By the census of 1850, it 
was shown to be 74,723. The Convention 
estimate it at exghty thousand. 

Within the periods above named the 
slaves have been decreasing, so that in 
reality this conflict between free and slave 
labor in Maryland has been going on for 
seventy years or more. It must also be 
borne in mind that Maryland, more than 
any other State, has been drained by the 
exit of fugitive slaves. 

While these self-emancipated fugitives 
have been doing battle for the cause of free- 
dom and civilization in the States of their 
adoption their emancipated brethren at home 
have been doing even better; so much 90 
that it makes one almost wish he had re- 
mained on the battle-ground. 
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"pe creat Marytanp ScHEME FOR THE EX- 
FERMINATION OF THE.FREE BLACKS AND FOR 
GHECKING EMANCIPATION IN 1831. 


A brief view of this gigantic plan of op. 
pression will show what our brethren of 
Maryland have conquered in their conflict 
with the slave power of their State. In 
the month of March of the above year, Mr. 
Brawner submitted a string of resolutions 
to the Legislature of Maryland, the first of 
which is in these words: 


“ Resolved, That the increased propor- 
tion of the free people of color in this State, 
to the white population; the evils growing 
out of their connection and unrestrained 
association with the slaves, their habits and 
manner of obtainiug a subsistence, and 
their withdrawtng.a LARGE PORTION of em- 
ployment from the laboring class of the 
white population, are subjects of momen- 
tous and grave consideration to the good 
people of this State.” 


At the end of these resolves was an or- 
der for a committee of five to bring in a 
bill. The chairman appointed said com- 
mittee, and by parliamentary usage placed 
the mover at the head of the same. That 
committee reported a bill which, in due 
course of legislature, became a law of the 
State. The Ninth Section is as follows: 


“Sec. 9. Andbe it enacted, That it shall 
not be lawfu: for any person to purchase 
of any free negro or mulatto, or from any 
slave or slaves, any bacon, pork, beef, mut- 
ton, corn, wheat, tobacco, rye, or oats, un- 
less such free negro or mulatto shall at the 
time of such sale, produce a certificate 
from a justice of the peace, or three respect- 
able persons residing in the neighborhood 
of said negro, of the county in which such 
negro resides, that he or they have reason 
to believe and do believe, that such free 
negro or mulatto came honestly and bona- 
fide into possession of any such articles so 
offered for sale, or unless such slave shall 
produce a written authority from his or 
her owner, employer or overseer, to sell 
any such article; and any person thus of- 
fending against the provisions of this act 
shall he subject to a penalty of five dollars 
for every such offence, or a penalty equal 
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in amount to the value of the article pur- 
chased, should the value thereof exceed 
the sum of five dollars.” 

Thus, by this Act, it became the pre- 
sumption of law, that the free colored peo- 
ple of the State were, as a body, dis- 
honest. 

Following this legislation we have 
another specimen: 


“A bill, entitled, An Act relating to the 
Manumission of Slaves in Maryland. 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General 

Assembly of Maryland, that from and after 
the passage of this act, it shall not be law- 
ful for any person owning or holding any 
slave or slaves in this State to liberate, 
manumit, or set free such slave or slaves 
by deed of manumission, will, or otherwise, 
unless such slave or slaves be sent by the 
owner or holder of his or her representa- 
tive, beyond the limits of this State.” 

Such was the case of the free people of 
color of Maryland in 1831, and surely 
nothing could be more gloomy, so far as 
these documents depict it. 

But, in reality, here began the struggle 
in earnest for political, civil, and religious 
existence. The timid and fearful gave 
way and sunk, or departed from the State; 
but the most stood like men of nerve, with 
hope and public faith in great principles. 

To show how successfully the free color- 
ed people of Maryland have maintained 
the struggle, I have only now to present to 
my readers the report adopted by the late 
Slaveholders’ Convention at Baltimore. 
Senator Pearce, chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, to whom I applied 
for the copy, says, in his note dated at 
Chestertown, July 8th, 1859, says “ The 
papers of the North which misrepresented 
metcould have done more full justice, ef 
they had published the report which was 
accepted by the convention,” &c.” 

As one of the representatives of the 
Northern press, I am sure the “ Anglo Af- 
rican Magazine” will hasten to do justice 
to the learned Senator, reserving such 
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further remarks xs the magnitude of the| jority of them, and their removal would, as 


subject matter of it may suggest. 
Vue Accertep Report anpb Reso.utions. 


The following are copies of the Report 
and Resolutions reported by Mr. Senator 
Pearce and adopted by the Convention: 


The Committee on Resolutions beg 
leave to submit to the Convention the fol- 
lowing report: 

A number of resolutions were submitted 
to them by members of the Convention, all 
of which they read, considered, and dis- 
cussed, as carefully as the time allowed to 
them permitted. This, however, was too 
short tor the committee to entertain fully 
the consideration of several papers propos- 
ing details of legislation upon minor points, 
which were thought by those that suggest- 
ed them, and by others, to be of conse- 
quence. ‘Two subjects of primary impor- 
tance occupied most of the committee’s 
time. ‘lhese were the proposed expulsion 
from Maryland of the free negroes now re- 
siding in the State, and the policy adopted 
by the Legislature in 1831 of restraints 
upon manumission, and the necessity of 
procuring additional legislation to give vi- 
tality and vigor to the law of that year, 


the committee believe, be far greater than 
all the evils the people of Maryland ever suf- 
fered from them. In the city of Baltimore 
it is estimated that there are more than 
twenty-five thousand of them, employed 
chiefly as domestic servants or as laborers 
in various departments of industry. In 
many of the rural districts of the State, 
where labor is by no means abundant, they 
furnish a large supply of agricultural labor, 
and it is unquestionable that quite a large 
portion of our soil could not be tilled with- 
out their aid. In some districts they sup- 
ply almost all the labor demandedby the 
farmers. 

Their removal from the State would de- 
duct nearly fifty per cent. from the house- 
hold and agricultural labor furnished by 
people of this color, and indispensable to 
the people of the State; would produce 
great discomfort and inconvenience to the 
great body of households; would break up 
the business and destroy the property of 
large numbers of land-owners and land- 
renters—a class whose interestsare entitled 
to as much consideration as those of any 
other portion of our citizens; would be 
harsh and oppressive to those people them- 
selves; would violate public sentiment, 
which is generally not only just, but kind- 


which probably, from the imperfection of|ly, and would probably lead to other evils 


its details, has fallen into desuetude. 

In regard to the first of these questions, 
the committee camo to the conclusion that 
it was highly inexpedient to undertake any 
measure for the general removal of our free 
black population from the State, and that 
the best interests of the State, and of that 
class of people, too, required only due en- 
forcement of the statutes on this subject al- 
roady existing, and of such additional laws 
as seem to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of former Legislatures, to make 
these people orderly, industrious and pro- 
ductive. By the last census this class of 
our population numbered about 74,000. 
Within the last nine years they are esti- 
mated, by natural causesand manumissions, 
to have reached over 80,000. 

The existence of so large a number of 
free blacks in the midst of a slaveholding 
State, is believed to be, of itself, an evil, 
and this evil is readily perceived to be 
greater when it is considered that a portion 
of them are idle, vicious and unproductive. 
This, however, is not the case with a ma- 
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which the committee forbear to mention. 
We are satisfied that such a measure 
could not receive the legislative sanction, 
and would not be tolerated by the great 
body of the people of Maryland, even with 
that sanction. The committee, therefore, 
cannot recommend their expulsion from 
the State. Still more unwilling should 
they be to favor any measure which looked 
to their being deprived of the right to free- 
dom which they have acquired by the in- 
dulgence of our laws and the tenderness of 
their masters, whether wise or unwise, or 
which they have inherited as a birthright 
On the other proposition—the restraints 
upon manumission—the committee think 
that the policy in this regard, adopted by 
the act of 1831, chapter 281, was wise and 
proper. That act provided for the com- 
pulsory removal of all blacks manumitted 
after the passage of the law. Its provisions 
were numerous and cumbrous. It provided 
for the appointment of a board of three 
managers, who should be members of the 
Colonization Society, whose duty it should 
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be to remove such people of color as should 
become free in this State thereafter; re- 


quired clerks of courts and registers of 
wills to inform this board of managers of 


every manumiseion by deed or will, within 
five days after the recording of the one or 
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| 1831, is only more palpable now. 

The committee forbear to speculate 
upon all the consequences which may 
hereafter flow from the increase among 


ie people of Maryland of a free black 


population, an inferior race, whose proper 


the probate of the other; required the board | condition, when mixed with the superior 
of managers to notify the Colonization So-| white race, few will deny to be that of 
ciety and arrange with them the removal of' servitude, or at Icast of well-regulated sub- 
each manumitted slave to Liberia. If the | ordination. 

Society declined to do so, the board wasto, ‘lhe committec, without hesitation, 
remove them to some other place without} recommend that the Legislature be invoked 


the State with their consent, and if they re- 


fused to leave the State, then the sheriff of 


the county was to be notified by the board, 
and thereupon it was the duty of the 
sheriff to arrest and remove them beyond 
the State. It directed the sheriffs ef the 
several counties to make an enumeration 
and list of the names of all the free blacks 
in the respective counties, but it expressly 
recognized the right of all free blacks then in 
the State to remain therein ifthey so pleased. 

‘Thus it is evident that the policy of the 


to pass such laws as may be necessary to 

give efliciency to the policy of 1831, and 

to enforce the prompt removal from the 

| State of all persons manumitted hereafter. 

: A majority of the committee would prefer, 
‘ however, the passage of a law probibiting 
all emancipation whatever in future. 

It has been suggested also that the State 
should revert to its former policy in regard 
to manumission by last will, and entirely 
prohibit all such, unless when the will shall 

|have been made by the testator so long 


State in 1831 was the compulsory removal | previous to his death as to afford a proba- 
from the State of slaves manumitted after: bility that the manumi-;ion was the delib- 
the date of the act, with a view to prevent! erate act of a person wauwse faculties were 
the too great and rapid increase of this| unimpaired by disease, and not overcome 
part of our population. The committee| by the near approach of death. It has also 
see no reason for discarding this policy| been suggested that prospective manumis- 
now, but believe that the same reasons, sion should be entirely prohibited; that in 
which influenced the Legislature of 1831) future the acquisition of real estate by free 
exist in greater force. ‘The act of that! negroes should be prohibited, and that no 
Legislature failed to prove operative. Few/free negro residing in Maryland, who 
or none were willing to go to Liberia, or to| goes out of the State, should be allowed to 
any other place out of the State. Nocom- | return toit. 

pensation to the sheriffs for their compul-| | In regard to those negroes who have 
oy removal was provided, orto the clerks: been manumitted since 1831, it would seem 
and registors for the performance of the;to be contrary to the policy of that 
duties enjoined upon them, and the law/act that they should acquire real estate, 
soon fell into ag: faa and was almost for-|since the enjoyment of it is incompatible 
gotten, except by the gentlemen of the! with the policy which forbids such a per- 
bar; and yet the evils attending the in-,son remaining in the State in a condition 
crease of this population, neither citizens | of freedom. Such was the opinion of Chas. 
nor slaves, have been generally felt and, Jobnson, expressed in the first volume of 
almost universally admitted. No onejhis reports, page 357; but it is supposed 
doubts that it is through their agency in| that the possession of real estate by these 
the main that the slaves are induced to run! people is not only inconsistent with the 
away; that the example which many of policy which looks to their removal from 


them set of thriftless laziness, sustained 
only by dishonest practices, is corrupting 
to the slaves and to many of their own 


the State, but is also productive of evil in 
other respects. It not unfrequently hap. 
pens that these people obtain small parcels 


class: that they encourage slaves to in-| of land, wherethey forma close settlement, 


subordination. 


The avoidance of the mod-| cultivating much less than is necessary to 


erate labor required of them, to habits of| yield them a support, and laboring very 


theft and to dissatisfaction with their con-| little for such 
dition—all this, which was apparent in| hire them on 
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ersons as would be glad to 
liberal terms. The conclu- 
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sion 18 that they eke out their support by 
unlawful means, and that evil would be 
prevented by depriving them of the power 
to hold real estate. 

On the subject of free negroes going out 
of the State and returning to it, the Legis- 
lature has heretofore acted by the general 
laws of 1831, which, however, allows an 
absence of thirty days by other general 
aets and by the special local law applicable 
to the three counties of Cecil, Kent, and 
Queen Ann’s. The first is believed to be 
inoperative and wholly inefficient; the lat- 
ter is stringent and has recently been en- 
forced. ‘The committee have not time to 
digest thoroughly these and other subjects 
brought to their notice; but they think 
that the attention of the Legislature may 
well be invited to them, and such legisla- 
tion in regard to them be asked for as upon 
earefal consideration the wisdom of the 
General Assembly may think will enhance 
the public interests. 

The laws in relation to our colored pop- 
ulation are scattered through many vol- 
umes, ronnin: through a hundred and fifty 
years. It has been proposed to ask the 
Legislature to re-enact therm in one body. 
The object is a good one, and is likely to 
be accomplished without further legislative 
action. ‘The codifiers now preparing their 
work have already completed a chapter 
which groups all these statutes. Should 
that work be accepted by the Legislature 
all that is necessary will have been done. 

The committee do not think it advisable 
to prepare at this time detailed bills or 

positions to be submitted to the Legis- 
lature. The most that can be done, they 
think, is, to indicate the subjects on which 
legislation is desired, and the general pur- 
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pose of such legislation; to appoint a com- 
mittee to present the views of the Conven- 
tion to the Legislature and to assist in pre- 
paring such bills as may be necessary, 
leaving, however, to the wiedom and dis- 
cretion of the Legislature to determine the 
measure and. mode of relief on the various 
subjects to which the action of this Con- 
vention has referred. ‘They recommend 
to the Convention the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Convention consider 
any measure for a general removal of the 
free blacks from the State of Maryland as 
impolitic, inexpedient, and uncalled-for by 
any public exigency which could justify it. 

Resolved, 'That the free negro popula- 
tion should be well and thoroughly con- 
trolled by efficient laws, to the end that it 
may be orderly, industrious and produc- 
tive. 

Resolved, That, for the purpose of di- 
minishing as far as possible the evils which 
proceed from an excessive increase of the 
free negro class, the policy of this State 
declared in 1831 should be re-affrmed, and 
such amendments be made to the act of 
that year as will give to it active force and 
certain operation, and as will either pro- 
hibit emancipation altogether or compel a 
prompt removal from the State of those 
emancipated; and that the Legislature 
should be asked to review and amend 
the laws relating to free negroes and to 
emancipation, so as to remedy all the de- 
fects of a system which time and experi- 
ence have disclosed. 

Resolved, That a committee of be 
appointed to submit the views of this Con- 
vention and to ask appropriate legislation 
by the General Assembly. 
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Hlre-American Picture Gallery. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 


BY ETHIOP. 


The Early Days of the Underground Railroad. 


Bill came in one day in a towering rage. 
It was in the earlier days of the Afric- 
Amcrican Picture Gallery, when its quiet 
was seldom disturbed by visitors of any 
kind. 

I started from my old arm-chair in much 
alarm, and somewhat hastily inquired what 
the matter was. 

Bill’s eyes (and I watched him closely) 
had all the seeming ofa fiery demon. His 
large athletic frame seemed to expand with 
his increased emotion. His broad breast 
heaved to-and-fro like the surges of the 
ocean lashed with the fury of a storm; 
while his clenched fist continued its hold 
on a double-barrelled pistol (Colt’s revol- 
vers where not then in fashion) which lay 
hid in his left breast-pocket. 

His countenance, hitherto of dark hue, 
was now pale, even to ashiness; and his 
teeth gnashed like one of the furies just let 
loose from the bottomless pit. 

‘What is the matter,” said I, with in- 
creased alarm, “for heaven’s sake, say 
what is the matter ?” 

“ T have seen him!” said he, withan em- 

hasis that made me shudder all over. “I 
have seen him!” exclaimed he again, still 
more emphatically, “ and should he cross 
my path again, by the” The bal- 
ance of this terrible utterance, happily, 
was lost on my ear; and without abating 
anything either in appearance or manner, 
and without another word, he rapidly strode 
the floor, leaving me to supply with my 
imagination what I could not ascertain by 


inquiry. 
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Bill was a product of that famous plateau 
bounded by Pennsylvania, Delaware, the 
Atlantic, North Carolina, and the Alleghany 
Mountains; and which gives out to the 
country and the world men. 

He was a large, strapping young fellow, 
just twenty-five, with the proportions of an 
ox, his chest alone having the breadth of 
two ordinary men. His head was large, 
his face round, his mouth wide, as were his 
nostrils, and his forehead broad. A real 
bull of Bashan; and yet the general aspect 
of his countenance was mild, and even 
pleasant, when not under excitement. 

He had formerly been one of a large 
plantation of ill-used, badly-fed, overwork- 
ed,and ignorant slaves. I say ignorant, 
because they knew nothing of the world 
beyond their plantation home, and Bill, at 
the time we now speak of, had never seen 
beyond his native hills. But he had a pair 
of quick eyes, two open ears, two strong 
legs, and a will of his own. 

These, young as he was at that time, he 
determined to use for his own benefit; and 
if denied him where he was, to seek out 
some other spot where he could exercise 
this most natural intention. 

How small a circumstance sometimes 
will turn the point, the vital point in a 
man’s destiny, and so it was with our 
hero. 

White young Northern adventurers, in 
those days, were in the habit of finding 
their way, summers, down South, seeking 
employments which paid better than in 
their own sterile New England, or among 
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ously woke up was in a humble but re- 


One of these fellows, a carpenter, who'spectable lodging in Calais, Maine; the 


found his way to the plantation on which 
Bill belonged, now and then, to the slave 
boys who chanced to be about him, would 
make occasional remarks about the North 
and New England, and especially his own 
native state, Maine. Bill, dull and indif- 
ferent, seemed always in the way. His 
seeming indifference to anything said in 
his hearing by the white help about the 
plantation gave him excellent advantages, 
and well did he improve them; for he kept 
up a most wonderful thinking and a strict 
reckoning, and in due time was fully pre- 
pared to step out and ascertain for himself 
if all the long yarns and handsome stories 
he had heard and overheard abont the 
North were really true. Why should he 
not, like other boys, gratify a natural curi- 
osity, even if he was only Bill and lived 
on a plantation; and though, too, it was 
said that he belonged to it? This latter 
saying, just here, we may remark, he never 
could, some how or other, fully make up 
his mind to believe; he never could lead 
his mind fully to believe that he belonged 
to the plantation or the master thereof. 
Reasoning thus, one Sunday morning, 
having made previously all due prepara- 
tion, he obtained permission to go a dis- 
tance in a southward direction, but like a 
naughty boy turned his face northward, 
not, however, till he had turned himself 
into a bale of tobacco, and took passage in 
the underground railroad. The road, then, 
not as now, had but one track, and it would 
have been a novel sight, methinks, to have 
seen this tobacco, alias our Bill, traveling, 
wheelbarrow fashion, upon the primitive 
underground railroad. 

But such sights are, as a general thing, 
denied to mortal eyes, and our hero pro- 
ceeded under the strict privacy of a gentle- 
man incog; and arrived in due time North, 
and like a self-unwrapping mummy laid 
his tobacco, one night, quietly down upon 
the steps of a New England factory, and 
stepped forth to see the country. 

Thus he got North; and staid North, till 
early one bright November morning he 
was suddenly roused from his slumbers by 
a heavy hand; and on rubbing out hiseyes 
and looking up who should stand before 
him but his young master and a posse of 
officers. 

The place where he was so unceremoni- 
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very place he had so often heard of in 
ecraps of story and snatches of song, by 
the young white employee on the old 
plantation, and had pictured to himself in 
his dreams of liberty. 

Alas, poor fellow ! little aid he think 
that a betrayer almost invariably lurks 
under a white skin; and that the same who 
seemed more civil than the ferocious 
Southerner, would be the one to send him 
back to his chains and to the prison-house 
of bondage for a \ittle more than a mess of 
pottace. 

Jakes, the carpenter, in his wanderings 
returned to Calais, his native town, and 
one day discovering Bill, conceived the idea 
of replenishing his nearly empty purse by 
the betrayal of a poor fugitive youth, in 
which he out-Judased Judas Iscariot; for 
he (Judas) covenanted for thirty pieces of 
silver, while Jakes got only twenty-five. 

Poor modern Judas! Just as the last 
of his twenty-five pieces was expended, he 
blew out his own brains with a horse-pistol, 
and his body falling into a stream it swift- 
ly drifted out to sea and was made food for 
the fishes. 

“Come, Bill! don’t you know me? 
What are you doing here? Get up you 
rascal, instantly, and come along! Get 
up, I tell you, or by” —— 

“ Massa,” said Bill, “I is so glad you 
come ! for I is so sick and tired of this ere 
place.” 

“Tis been most starved since I run’d 
away, and is been most naked, too. ’Tain’t 
no use to try to get along without Mar- 
sar.” 

So saying he made ready and proceeded 
with all possible haste with his young mas- 
ter to a place of safety. 

However unsound our hero’s admissions 
and reasonings may have seemed to his 
real friends, they were perfectly philosophic 
to him, and so insured the confidence of 
his master that he dismissed his Northern 
menials, save one, who acted as a sort of 
lacquey,and forthwith repaired tothe South 
with his man. 

“Such complete disgust of this negro of 
the North will have a most salutary effect 
upon the rest of the negroes,” saidhe. “He 
will be most valuable to the plantations 
round generally.” Thus reasoned the 
master, as he sat the first morning after 
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his arrival home, in his dining room, after 
perusing the morning paper. 

Whoever will take the trouble to exam- 
ine so far back as our story dates, will find 
this paragraph going the rounds of the 
Calais, Portland, and other New England 
and many other Northern journals of that 
day: 

“The beauties of Negro freedom.” 


“A negro, the property of J. D., Esq., 
of Maryland, who had, either through the 
machination of some of the enemies to hu- 
manity, or his own thick-pated folly, stray- 
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unknown regions of the hated North. 

In course of time Bill was also again 
missing. Yes, Bill, the faithful, penitent 
Bill, the negro exhorter. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation, 
chagrin and rage among the plantation 
owners generally, and Bill’s especially, 
when it became fully established that Bill, 
the least suspected, had, for the second 
time, betook to his heels for parts to them 
unknown. 

Pursuit, hot pursuit, was the cry that 
ran along the line of the plantations, and 
two of the most celebrated, wreckless and 


ed away to the North—where the rigors of | daring of the negro catchers quickly volun 


the climate and the pinchings of hunzer 
had well nigh used him up. 

His master, happily, however, arrived 
jnst in time to take his too-willing slave 
where, ere this, doubtless, he has been re- 
stored to his wonted comfort and happiness ; 
and can brood at his leisure over the beau- 
ties of Northern freedom, we meau negro 
freedom. 

When will the negro learn his simple 
mission, and his pretended or misguided 
friends learn wisdom.” 

Bill’s arrival was hailed as a_ great 
triumph by the surrounding slave-owners, 
especially so when they were made ac- 
quainted with his sentiments of Northern 
negro feedom, and its horrors generally. 

Never did poor plantations ring out so 
many doleful changes on the horrors of the 
North, with Bill, poor Bill, for a standing 
example; and very soon he was exalted to 
a kind of exhorter or lay preacher among 
his colored brethren. 

But while the masters were thus teaching 
over Bill’s back the horrors of Northern 
freedom and the North generally, Bill, 
wide awake, and adroit in manner, was in- 
structing far more effectively in quite the 
opposite direction. 

Such an unusual number of slaves de- 
camped that summer, that a convention of 
the neighboring masters was held to en- 
quire into the cause, and, if possible, pro- 
vide an immediate remedy. 

No one, of course, suspected Bill. His 
notions of Northern negro freedom, and 
earnestness in the interest of the master, 
continually and publicly expressed, placed 
ae too high in general estimation for 

at. 

Still decade after decade of the “ Boys” 
foolishly forsook their kind masters for the 
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teered to overtake and return, dead or 
alive, this daring and dangerous negro. 

Without a moment’s loss of time these 
fellows set out and pushed forward. 

For a correct account of what followed 
from this point of our story we must ex- 
tract from Bill’s own narrative of the af- 
fair. He says, “Time and experience 
had taught me many things, and 1 was 
this time fully prepared for any and every 
emergency. I started under cover of a 
stormy winter's night and proceeded many 
miles ere the sun of another day broke the 
darkness. I then refreshed and rested my- 
self in a well-retired place, resuming my 
journey soon after the next night-fall. 
After some three hours’ travel, came to a 
cross-bridge overhung by large beechen 
trees, with thick underbrush lining the 
sides of the deep chasm beneath. 

“Just as I had got about midway of 
this bridge, I descried through the thick 
darkness two men stealthily approachiny 
from an opposite direction, and so close 
upon me that retreat was useless. 

“Stand |’ demanded the well-known 
voice of a most dreaded negro catcher, and 
quickly made for me, while I, with the ra- 
pidity of lightning almost, leveled my pis- 
tol at the other and remoter man, who in 
an instant rolled heavily over on the 
bridge without a groan. 

“The first was now so near that there 
was nothing left for either of us but to 
close in the deadly hand-to-hand struggle 
He, though a powerful man and used to 
conflict, finding his inability to overpower 
me, endeavored to draw his pistol on me, 
which I, either by tact or superiority of 
strength, averted, and it harmlessly ex- 
ploded in the air. 

“It was now myturn. Liberty or death 
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with me, and life or death withhim. The Pre earthly quiet reigns supreme.” 
struggle was a fearful one. It wasup, it, “I had decided the question of my own 
was down; it was down, it was up. liberty,” says he, “this time, before I left 

“Not a word was spoken; nota murmur, ;the plantation; and because God had im- 
nota whisper escaped either of us. Hejplanted the principles of liberty in my 
got me round the waist, I him by the|bosom, both in seeking and maintaining 
throat. It was dark; but yet through that |that liberty, I had determined to remove 
darkness s0 livid and changed became his | every obstacle that obtruded itself between 
countenance, and so glaring his eyes (I can | me and it. 
sec him even now), that, though knowing} ‘I did, therefore, nothing more than my 
him well, it seemed it was the very devil |duty to myself, to my manhood, and to my 
with which I was dealing. God.” 

“But I held my grasp, increasing it only| ‘“ After theincident of thebridge which I 
in tightness. I neither could, nor cared, | have narrated,” says he, “no further im- 
to do otherwise. pediments came in my way, and I soon 

“There seemed to be acharm upon me tound myself North, where I had determin- 
as I gazed into his livid face; a spell that!ed, come what would, to take up my 
worked upon my fingers as I held him. abode.” 

“His limbs, which, for a moment, as-| It was on the morning on which our 
sumed the rigidity of iron, suddenly relax-| story commences, when Bill entered our 
ed; his eyes, like an exploded lamp, sud-| Gallery under the excitement we have de- 
denly flared out; his vice-like arms which | scribed, andexclaiming, “ J have seen him, 
bound me fell down. <A strange emotion | Ihave seen him /” that the man who claim- 
came over me. I knew nothing but one, ed to be his owner passed him in the street, 
convulsive effort. and fortunate for that man that he did not 

“I then listened: I heard a loudsplash | see Bill; fortunate for the community that 
some thirty or forty feet below, which told | they passed and did not meet. 
me all I wished to know. The portrait of our sable hero, in all the 

“ Seized with the same spirit, I ran to| flush of manhood, hangs on the north side 
the other lifeless carcase and gave it one|of the Gallery, for the inspection of the 
heave, and with another splash it followed | curious. 
its mate to where no tales are told, and 
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Che Policy that dele Should Pursue. 


BY J. HOLLAND TOWNSEND. 


The wisest policy for us to pursue,|to mect and successfu'ly refute the false 
in order to obtain our political rights andj doctrines, base contumelies, that have been 
privileges under the government where we |so successfully and industriously circulated 
live, is a subject that needs much careful | against us, and corrupted the public senti- 
consideration. ‘The mighty agencies to be| ment of our common country. 
employed in battling down the strongholds} The subtle schemes of the party poli- 
of caste and prejudice, which now operate | ticians are also to be avoided in this moral 
so powerfully against us. are to be found|revolution; our chief dependence must be 
in the more perfect development of our in-|in our own inherent power to establish our 
tellectual powers and capacities; an ability!claims, upon something more than the 
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THE POLICY THAT WE SHOULD PURSUE. 


mere assertion that rights and privileges 
belong to us, which the vitiated state of 
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forward with high hopes and bright antici- 
pations to the future. The aspiring spirit 


the public mind will not permit us to en-|of adventure, which marks so peculiarly 


joy; we must demonstrate this problem by 
our individual manhood, in the different 
departments of industry, and by the spirit 
of genius in the mechanical arts, which al- 
ways rewards its authors with character, 
honor, dignity and peace. For the consu- 
mation of these objects we can have the 
mental training of the common schools for 
our children in their youth, the culture and 
discipline of the academies and colleges fur 
those of maturer years, where they may 
acquire vast stores of knowledge, which 
will be more effectual in overturning the 
system of injustice and wrong than the 
physical right arm. 


As American freemen, born under the! 


great Magna Charta of human liberty, 


the age in which we live, causes men to 
endure the heat of the burning sands and 
scorching suns of the torrid zones, suffer 
the perils and snows of the icy realms, in 
order that they may amass immense treas- 
ures of wealth. Yet what is wealth when 
compared with liberty. Money, it is true, 
may weigh down the sword when placed 
in the opposite scale, cut down the moun- 
tain and exalt the valley, overcome mighty 
obstacles, but it sinks into insignificance 
when you offer it as the equivalent for our 
liberties. 

We should be admonished to act upon 
this important subject in view of the en- 
lightened spirit of the age, and the gran- 
deur of that revolution which at present is 


which declares that all men are created; overturning the dynasties of oppression 


equal, and endowed by Him who created 
them with inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, it cannot be expected that we 
should quietly and tamely submit to the 
insults and indignities that are so unjustly 
imposed upon us; dare we call ourselves 
men and live under such dishonor, suffer 
the last vestige of liberty to be torn from 
us, and become arace of miserable, crouch- 
ing slaves, in the land of Franklin and 
Jefferson, Samuel Adams and Patrick 
Henry, where it is said that the common 
law and free institutions give protection to 
the weak, and hold back the encroach- 
ments of the strong, and secures to every 
man the reward of his honest labor, as an 
inheritance to the generations that are yet 
to come. 

Instead of fostering the false teachings 
that have led to such disastrous conse- 
quences, and made us the servile tools of 
the white man, by submitting to every in. 
dignity that he chooses to inflict upon us, 
we should adopt that noble sentiment, and 
inscribe it on our banners in characters of 
living light, “ better die than suffer our 
liberties to be taken away.” It is one of 
the American cardinal doctrines, published 
from the pulpit, proclaimed from the ros- 
trum and inculcated in the common 
schools. It secures them character and in- 
fluence at home and commands respect 
abroad; inspires a laudable ambition in 
the minds of the youth, for emulation in 
the great enterprises of the present, points 
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upon the continent of Europe. Weshould 
act in view of the happiness of the millions 
with whom we are identified. In behalf of 
the genius of our youth, and the sublimity 
lingering around the history of our fore- 
fathers, we should swear by the altars of 
our God, that our country shall be free. In 
our wide domain; on the banks of our 
mighty rivers; along the shores of our 
Mediterranean lakes; the thundering of our 
Niagara; in all these let us hope for the 
future. In everything gorgeous in the 
green of summer and rich in the glow of 
autumn, sublime in the snow-drifted moun- 
tain, rising toward heaven, like a great 
white throne, upon which is seated the 
spirit of sublimity, we see the clements of 
nature prophetic of the future greatness of 
a people redeemed, regenerated, and disen- 
thralled by the genius of our frze institu- 
tions, under the @gzs of Republicanism. 
The inquiry, whether we shall eventu- 
ally succeed, by the application of truth 
and the enforcement of bold and manly 
principles, in battling down the strongholds 
of caste and despotism, which at present 
stand in the way of our onward progress; 
systems that have long been incorporated 
into the politics of our common country, 
and sanctioned by the higher ecclesiastical 
bodies of the American Union, is a ques- 
tion of doubt in the minds of many who 
are termed Christians and philanthropists. 
They even forget the great power and ef- 
ficacy there is in the truth; how, like the 
drop of water constantly falling upon the 
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rock, wears it away, or the coral insect, by 
its continued labor, builds a reef that stems 
the mighty currents of the ocean. They 
become faithless when we point them to 
the great Reformer, standing up in the 


midst of the old Catholic dynasties of| life.” 


Europe, with no weapon but the truth, up- 
heaving the foundations of long established 
society, discarding the most venerated 
principles of antiquity, until he made 
the sovereigns of the continent tremble upon 
their thrones: how, single-handed and 
alone, he combatted the heresies of Rome 
and put to flight the combined host of the 
Pope, with their dark dogmas of supersti- 
tion, ignorance and bigotry, and held up 
the light of science to an admiring world, 
sweeping away the base refuge of lies that 
had so ruled over the people, driving them 
into almost hopeless despair. Truth, even- 
tually, will conquer, and just in the same 
ratio as mind is superior to matter will 
truth overcome error; and you might as 
well attempt to tun the current of Niagara 
as to arrest its onward progress. 

In order for us to stem the tide of popu- 
Jar opinion, and check its blasting intlu- 
ences, we must place ourselves upon a firm 
and secure foundation; justice and equal- 

rights being the principal planks in our 
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their hands but a fair and equal contest 
for the prize. Let us clear the stream of 
its driftwood, snags and impediments, and 
we will navigate our own craftS, and make 
them “walk the waters like the things of 
Take down the dams and bring the 
current upon a dead level, and not contin- 
ually keep us stemming the tide, with 
winds and currents against us, place us no 
longer on the ocean without chart or com- 
pass, at the mercy of every wind and 
wave, in that old, rickety, foundering vc s- 
sel that you have been sending us off to 
Africa in for so many years. We have 
now made up our minds to abandon these 
foundering ships, with their unskilful cap- 
tains, and build crafts for ourselves, after 
the latest and most approved models, offi- 
cer and man them with men of our own se- 
lection, and if they cannot navigate them 
safely into the ports for which we are 
bound, let them sink. All that we demand 
from the dominant party in a country like 
this, is what Diogenes requested of Alex- 
ander, to pet out of his sunshine. Would 
to God that we could, at a signal given, 
lift the dark curtain that has overshadow- 
ed us for the past two hundred years, and 
held us in the degrading prison-house of 
cruel bondage, and kept us wander- 


platform, with manliness and integrity for ing among the mazy labrinths of caste and 
our motto; with the culture and refinement | ‘prejudice, until our identity among the hu- 
of the American high-schools and colleges | man race seems, in a great measure, to be 
in the ascendancy in all our general rela- forgutten. Let us have the light, give the 
tions of life, and our hearts inspired with | spirit of genius an opportunity to develope 
the love of liberty and the welfare of our| the powers of our young men in the various 


fellow-men. 
moil may rave with its malignity, the| 
waves of persecution and proscription may 
rise mountain-high, dash and beat around 
us; the surging billows may beat upon, 
and seem for a time to overwhelm us; but | 
we shall not be moved from our lofty emi- 
nence, where we may extend our arms and 
drag np our fellow mortals from the dread- 
ful maelstrom, into which corrupt and 
vicious associations have drawn them, by 
the demoralizing influences of base party- 
leaders, until they have been driven almost 
to give up in despair. 

When we shall have a wholesome sys- 
tem of political eronomy among ourselves, 
which shall command respect, instead of 
courting sympathy, from the class that 
abuse and proscribe us, then we shall be 
honored for our integrity, and respected 
for our characters, and claim nething at 
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Then, party-strife and tur-| | branches of the mechanical arts; make in- 


dustry honorable in every relation of life, 
and with a fair field before us, we will cut 
down the mountains which stand up before 


us, like the great shadow of God. Edu- 


cate men and you melt chains trom their 
limbs; liberty becomes a fire in their bones, 
that all the penal enactments in the world 
can never effectually put out; a partial 
judiciary may attempt to strike it down; 
a hireling press may seek to bring it into 
ridicule and contempt; party-strife and 
contention may rage for a season and 
trample it in the dust; but like its noble 
Author, it will rise again in the majesty of 
its greatness, to send forth its benignant 
rays, while the earth beats round her orbit 
and fulfils the measures of her stupendous 
years. 

The present is called the age of great 
commercial rivalry, in which the American 
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people soon expect to see the day arrive 
in which they shall be mistress of the sea: 
when the British tar shall chant less boast- 
fully, 
‘*‘ Her march is oe’r the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the sea.”’ 

The revolution that we are engaged in 
is one of greater moment to us than the 
dominion of the sea; peacefully and quiet- 
ly we are fighting the battle; we need no 
weapons but what are of a radically con- 
servative character, yet they are mighty in 
overturning the barriers and strongholds of 
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iniquity and wrong; they are more potent 
than the sinewy arm, have wider sway than 
the conqueror, with such effectual and po- 
tent weapons as the printing press, com- 
mon school, and the machine shop, on our 
side, “ there is no such word as fail.” On- 
ward, then, let us advance, marching 
steadily to the music of high-beating 
hearts, with a fixedness of purpose, and de- 
termined resolution, and the work will 
soon be completed, and we shall have the 
diadem of liberty placed upon our brows. 


Choughts 


on Maptt. 


NUMBER V. 


BY J. 


THEODORE HOLLY. 


Wiung conceptions and false expectations to be guarded against by emigrants to 
Laytt. 


It may be set down as a truism, that 
slavery, proscription and oppression are 
poor schools in which to train independent, 
self-respecting freemen. Individuals so 
trained are apt to have all their aspirations, 
aims, ends and objects in life on a level 
with the low, grovelling and servile plane 
of a slavish and dependent mind; or if by 
chance that mind has grown restless under 
its fetters, and sighs for enfranchisement 
and liberty, it is apt to rush to the other 
extreme in its desires, and is led to covet 
those positions for which it has no proper 
qualifications whatever. The bent of the 
slavery-disciplined mind is either too low 
or too high. It cannot remain in equili- 
brium. Iteither cringes with all the das- 
tard servility of the slave, or assumes the 
lordly airs of a cruel and imperious des- 


ot. 
These things, therefore, being true of the 
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victims of abject servitude, we have herein 
the key to the failure of the colored emi- 
gration to Havti in 1824. The palsying 
effect of slavery had not then, as it has not 
now, been effaced from the minds of the 
free colored people of the United States. 
They went not to Hayti with the noble 
daring and heroic self-sacrifice of indepen- 
dent self-respecting freemen. Many of 
that number emigrated with the expecta- 
tion of finding servile employment, such as 
they had been used to in this country. 
They had no higher aspirations than to 
hire themselves out for wages under some 
wealthy employer. And this employment 
was preferred to be of the domestic kind 
about towns and cities, rather than the 
hard-handed work of agriculture in the 
rural districts. But these expectations could 
not be gratified. The industrial resources 
of Hayti were, and are still, in a primitive 
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condition; capital has not been amassed; 
and the collateral branches of industry that 
succeed a primitive state of agriculture 
have not been developed. Labor is still 
in its rude and unorganized state. Every 
man, therefore, must calculate to be his 
own employer and develop his own avoca- 
tion. And to this end a manly conscious- 
ness of ones own inherent energies must 
pone the activities of the independent 
aborer. But the American emigrants of 
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political ruler of the self-emancipated free- 
men of Hayti? 

What a shameless presumption it is in 
the colored American, who bows on his 
knees at the mere shadow of a white man, 
to aspire to lord it over a people who keep 
as amemonto the bones of 60,000 white 
men bleaching on their shores! Neverthe. 
less, such were the actual anticipations of 
a portion of the emigrants of 1824. Of 
course they were doomed to a most woful 


1824, being destitute of this principle of| disappointment. ‘l'hey discovered, to their 


self-reliance, [wilted away before the ob- 
stacles that presented themselves in their 
pathway in Hayti; they murmured against 
those who had directed their attention to 
that country; they longed for the flesh- 
pots, the leeks, the onions, and the garlic 
of domestic servility in the United States; 
and thereby proved that they were wholly 
unfit for the goodly heritage that their eyes 
beheld; and that they only deserved to 
have their carcases strewn in the sea over 
which they had sailed, like those of that 
servile generation of Israelites, which were 
buried by the avenging hand of God in 
that howling wilderness whither they wan- 
dered in, looking for the promised land. 
But another portion of that number of 
emigrants, went with the expectation of be- 
ing promoted to offices of honor and emolu- 
ment. I have in my mind’s eye the his- 
tory of several persons who made public 
declarations, before they embarked from 
these shores, that they were going for the 
Pp 
authority, in order to teach the Haytians 
how to rule. 
emigrants had the daring impudence to 
actually wait on President Boyer, within a 
few months after their arrrival in Hayti, 
and demanded to be invested with some 
Sala of power and emolument. And 
ere we see the other extreme into which 
servilely-educated emigrants will run. 
Men who had been the barbers, the wait- 
ers, the ostlers, the bootblacks, the chim- 
ney-sweeps, and the scavengers of white 
men in this country, in their vain imagi- 
nations, thus entertained the false concep- 
tion that they were fitted to be the rulers 
of that heroic and independent people, 
whose liberty had been secured by their 
own right arms, and baptized in the blood 
of their oppressors. What could be more 
preposterous than the deplorable phantasy 
that the American negro is fitted to be the 
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mortification and confusion of face, that the 
Haytians possessesed more of the true 
spirit of liberty, independence, and all the 
other elements of national rule and politi- 
cal soverignty than such narrow and con- 
ceited minds as theirs could ever compre- 
hend. And these chagrined and disap- 
pointed emigrants hung their heads in very 
shame and skulked away from thoseshores 
in abject disgrace. According to the burn- 
ing words of the fiery-souled Dessalines, 
their apathetic lungs could not breathe the 
air of liberty that fanned the everlasting 
hills of the children of Hayti; neither could 
they be allowed to taint its purity by their 
pestiferous presence. 

Hence, then, let me say to those emi- 
grants who would prove themselves to be 
worthy of their adopted country, go to 
Hayti neither with servile longings and 
hankerings after dependent positions, nor 
with inflated aspirations and pretensions 
after political power and place. Duty to 


ose of obtaining public positions of| yourselves in the matter of self-respect for- 


bid the servility of the former, and duty 


In one case, a deputation of|to the native Haytians, in rendering unto 


Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, forbids 
the assumption of the latter. But let the 
American emigrants be content to be the 
industrial civilizers of Hayti. Let them 
be satisfied to occupy the same position in 
that country as the Bourgeoise do in 
Europe. Let them develop the natural re- 
sources of the country, and increase her 
wealth; and by so doing they will be able 
to keep themselves from sinking into do- 
mestic servility, by wielding a power be- 
hind the throne greater than the throne it- 
self. And while so doing, they will have 
the satisfaction of beholding their posterity 
grow up on the soil, identified in every re- 
spect with the original Haytian population. 
They will be Haytians to every intent of 
the word knowing no other country and 
owing no other allegiance. Such, then, 
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may, without any cavil, let or hindrance, 
march on to the exercise of their rightful 
political power in the government of their 
country, which their merits and the appro- 
bation of their fellow-citizens may feel dis- 
posed toentrust to their hands. But natural- 
ized emigrants should be content for the 
present with the field that the industrial 
wants of Hayti opens up before them. In 
this respect, they can enjoy the most per- 
fect monopoly. The colored people of the 
United States, who are desirons of shaking 
off the servile influences of slavery that 
now cast their shadows over their minds, 
and who are anxious to prepare themselves 
for the posts of independent freemen, can 
have no better theatre of action presented 
for their development than that offered by 
the present industrial wants of Hayti. And 
as it is an important desideratum that all 
inducements to menial occupations should 
be removed from the future pathway of 
colored Americans, wherever their lot may 
be cast, they should rejoice that industrial 
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capital has not yet been so amassed in 
Hayti as to open the gates to a system of 
wages-slavery; and on the other hand, as 
it is equally important that the political 
abstractions and the vague theorizings, so 
peculiar to a people in a nascent state of 
liberty, should be curbed down to practical 
realities, they should also rejoice that the 
political destiny of Hayti is already com- 
mitted to other hands that must always be 
preferred before them. 

Thus circumscribed, and thus divested of 
the wrong conceptions and false expecta- 
tions of a fanciful imagination, colored 
American emigrants will find among the 
Haytians the most favorable field in which 
to obtain their manly growth to the full 
stature of free and independent men; and 
thereby vindicate their capacity to be the 
architects of their own fortunes, the shapers 
of their own destinies, and equal inevery re- 
spect to the demands of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of modern civilization. 
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“ The Roving Editor; or Talks with 
Slaves in the Southern States.” ‘By 
James ReppatH. N.B. Burdick, pub- 
lisher. pp. 369. 


“What do the colored men think of 
your colonization scheme?” asked Dr. 
Chalmers of Rev. Dr. Cox, in Edinburgh, 
more than twenty years ago. “Colored 
MeN!” “cotorep MEN!” The idea was 
new and startling to our vivacious Ameri- 
can divine, and led to a train of thought 
which led him to become, for the time, a 
violent abolitionist. 

“What do the slaves think ?” is a ques- 
tion into which abolitionists have taken too 
little pains to enquire. How many, or 
rather, how few of them have ever spoken 
toa slave while in slavery? For all they 
know, the masses of our Southern thralls, 
when asked the story of their wrongs, 
might answer with the “needy knife- 
grinder” of Channing, 
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“Story ? God bless you, I have none 
to tell, sir.” 

This book of Mr. Redpath’s tells the 
story of the slave, however, in the slave's 
own words. On three separate occasions 
since 1854, he has visited the South, and 
travelled, principally on foot, through Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Missouri. 
By a singular admixture of boldness, cau- 
tion and address, he managed to secure 
the confidence of slaves, plantation slaves 
and city slaves, pierced through the outer- 
coat of deceit and reticence, with which the 
institution necessarily endows the bonds- 
men, and ascertained their actual views, 
feelings, hopes and despairs. In all these 
conversations, held with hundreds of slaves, 
he met with but one who preferred slavery 
to freedom. 


It is noteworthy, that in the more North- 
ern tier of States, the slaves, while worked 
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condition; capital has not been amassed; 
and the collateral branches of industry that 
succeed a primitive state of agriculture 
have not been developed. Labor is still 
in its rude and unorganized state. Every 
man, therefore, must calculate to be his 
own employer and develop his own avoca- 
tion. And to this end a manly conscious- 
ness of ones own inherent energies must 
prompt the activities of the independent 
laborer. But the American emigrants of 
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political ruler of the self-emancipated free- 
men of Hayti? 

What a shameless presumption it is in 
the colored American, who bows on his 
knees at the mere shadow of a white man, 
to aspire to lord it over a people who keep 
as amemonto the bones of 60,000 white 
men bleaching on their shores! Neverthe- 
less, such were the actual anticipations of 
a portion of the emigrants of 1824. Of 
course they were doomed to a most woful 


1824, being destitute of this principle of|disappointment. ‘l'hey discovered, to their 


self-reliance, fwilted away before the ob- 
stacles that presented themselves in their 
pathway in Hayti; they murmured against 
those who had directed their attention to 
that country; they longed for the flesh- 
pots, the leeks, the onions, and the garlic 
of domestic servility in the United States; 
and thereby proved that they were wholly 
unfit for the goodly heritage that their eyes 
beheld; and that they only deserved to 
have their carcases strewn in the sea over 
which they had sailed, like those of that 
servile generation of Israelites, which were 
buried by the avenging hand of God in 
that howling wilderness whither they wan- 
dered in, looking for the promised land. 
But another portion of that number of 
emigrants, went with the expectation of be- 
ing promoted to offices of honor and emolu- 
ment. I have in my mind’s eye the his- 
tory of several persons who made public 
declarations, before they embarked from 
these shores, that they were going for the 
purpose of obtaining public positions of 
authority, in order to teach the Haytians 
how to rule. In one case, a deputation of 
emigrants had the daring impudence to 
actually wait on President Boyer, within a 
few months after their arrrival in Hayti, 
and demanded to be invested with some 
pe of power and emolument. And 
ere we see the other extreme into which 
servilely-educated emigrants will run. 
Men who had been the barbers, the wait- 
ers, the ostlers, the bootblacks, the chim- 
ney-sweeps, and the scavengers of white 
men in this country, in their vain imagi- 
nations, thus entertained the false concep- 
tion that they were fitted to be the rulers | 
of that heroic and independent people, 
whose liberty had been secured by their 


own right arms, and baptized in the blood 
of their oppressors. What could be more 
preposterous than the deplorable phantasy 
that the American negro is fitted to be the 
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mortification and confusion of face, that the 
Haytians possessesed more of the true 
spirit of liberty, independence, and all the 
other elements of national rule and politi- 
cal soverignty than such narrow and con- 
ceited minds as theirs could ever compre- 
hend. And these chagrined and disap- 
pointed emigrants hung their heads in very 
shame and skulked away from thoseshores 
in abject disgrace. According to the burn- 
ing words of the fiery-souled Dessalines, 
their apathetic lungs could not breathe the 
air of liberty that fanned the ercrening 
hills of the children of Hayti; neither coul 
they be allowed to taint its purity by their 
pestiferous presence. ? 
Hence, then, let me say to those emi- 
grants who would prove themselves to be 
worthy of their adopted country, go to 
Hayti neither with servile longings and 
hankerings after dependent positions, nor 
with inflated aspirations and pretensions 
after political power and place. Duty to 
yourselves in the matter of self-respect for- 
bid the servility of the former, and duty 
to the native Haytians, in rendering unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, forbids 
the assumption of the latter. But let the 
American emigrants be content to be the 
industrial civilizers of Hayti. Let them 
bo satisfied to occupy the same position in 
that country as the Bourgeoise do in 
Europe. Let them develop the natural re- 
sources of the country, and increase her 
wealth; and by 80 doing they will be able 
to keep themselves from sinking into do- - 
mestic servility, by wielding a power be- 
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harder and treated worse, if possible, than {church supported ?” 

any others, are yet more hopeful, more de-| “ By the colored people.” 

termined, and more restless in regard to] “You have a colored preacher, of 
their condition. They seem to feel and! course?” 

know not only the terrible wrong perpe-| “ Oh, no;” said the store keeper, “ color- 
trated upon them, but also, the possibility | ed people are not allowed to enter the pul- 
of freedom or vengeance. The following | pit in Virginia. —-— ——, (I have forgotten 
rather vivid specimen of free thinking, has the name) a colored clergyman, once at- 
a hopeful, if not avery reverent, air about. tempted it, but they put him in jail.” 


| As he goes farther South, the conversa- 


it. In reply to a question from Mr. ie 
path, the answer is, “ We have nothing to |tions with the slaves evince, on their part, 


do with the church but to go there, pay all as deep a hatred of the system as in Vir- 


the taxes, and listen to sermons about sub- | ginia, but a deeper despair. We have mark- 
mission to the will of God.” 


ed out many passages which we would 
“ Does he often expatiate on that duty ?” 


ost like to present to our readers, but if we 
Very often—very often. One day I! presented them all it would comprise one- 
heard him say that God had given all this‘ half the book. “The tsurrectton hero,” 
continent to the white man, and that it was. described at p. 269-283, is a narrative of 
our duty to submit.” Ficus. deep and absorbing interest; and if, as we 
; * Do the colored people” I inquired, “be- trust is the case, there are a few moresof 
lieve all that sort of thing ?” the same sort left in Virginia, that soil will 
“Oh no, sir,” he returned; “one man ibe hallowed by the noblest struggle for 


whispered to me as the minister said that, ' for freedom which the world has yet wit- 
““He be d—d! God am not sich @\ essed. 
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‘ : 7 , yle of Mr. Redpath is plain, terse 
While on this subject, we copy Mr. Red- | and forcible. He gives us vivid pictures 


ath’s account of an Afric : 
pe ee can chureh ™ lof slave life, slave hopes, slave despair. 
Richmond, Va., assuring our readers that | 


it is actually copied from Mr. Redpath’s' pie, P ee aie ee ae 
book, page 17, and is not a description Of varihwor Gieeld har 
a colored church in the city of New York. J —_ 

“I was advised,” I said, “ by a pro- 
slavery man, to visit the African Church. Is 
it a splendid concern ?” “ The Book of the First American Chess 

“Yes sir,” he (a free colored man in| Congress,” containing the proceedings of 
Richmond) rejoined; “it’s a very fine} that celebrated Assemblage, held in 
church; I thought they would tell you to| New York, in the year 1837, &c., &ec. 
go there! ‘They allus do. That’san old, Rudd & Carlton, New York. 
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Many of them that you saw there with | the ocean, in the year of Bre 1857, into 

hapa looking faces, haa heavy hearts and| the First American Chess Congress. 

raw backs. ‘Ihey’re not all slaves neither,| We have before Jus now a chronicle of 

as they tell you they are; one-half of them’s| the proceedings of “ that celebrated aeeenl: 

free people.’” blage,” fresh from the press. The editar’s 
“ By whom,” I asked, “is this African | dedication is apt, and reads itt this wive: 
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To Pavt Morrnry, 
the “hero of that American Tournament, 
whose story is here told, and the con- 
querer upon the traditionary bat- 
tle-fields of Europe, I dedi- 
cate this work, with 

every seutiment of 
esteem and 
friendship.” 

The book opens with a very interesting 
sketch of the history of the game, which 
the editor divides into three periods. ‘The 
first, styled “The age of the Chaturanga, 
or primeval Indian game,” extends from 
its invention, about 3OOU B. C., down to 
600 A. D. It was played by four persons 
on a board of sixty-four squares, such as 
we have now (the squares not being dis- 
tinguished by colors however), but each 
player had but eight men—a king, rook, 
knight, bishop (or ship), and four pawns. 


The men of the different players (two of 


whom were allied against the other two) 
were of different colors. The bishops oc- 
cupied the corner squares, and could move 
but two squares at a time; the rooks were 
placed next to the king, and the pawns 
could only move one square on the first 
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allowed free range of the diagonal, instead 
of being restricted in his movements to two 
squares at atime. ‘The pawns were per- 
mitted, on their first move, to advance one 
or two squares, at the option of the player. 
To obviate in a measure this enhanced 
power of the foot-soldiers, the right of cap- 
turing them ea passant was introduced. 
The privilege of castling was given the 
king, and the convenient practice of mak- 
ing the squares of the beard of two differ- 
ent colors was adopted. As the game be- 
came thus fully developed and firmly es- 
tablished, chess writers began to appear, 
who analyzed the openings then known, or 
invented new ones, to which they often ap- 
pended their names—-Daniano, Ruy Lopez, 
Salvio, Greco, Selenus, Carrera, Lolli, 
Ponziani, Philidor, commenced a list which 
extends unbroken to the present time. 
From their day, chess has gone on gaining 
in popularity, until now it is fairly estab- 
lished as the most scientific and fascinating 
game of the sober civilized community of 
all nations. 

After this preliminary sketch, the editor 
proceeds to give an account of the Con- 
gress itself; the causes which led to it, the 


move; otherwise, the game was as it is, assemblage of its members, the formation 
now, except that at each move a die was! of the grand and minor tournaments, the 
thrown to determine which piece or pawn, papers and reports received, the dinner, 
should be moved. The second period is! inall of which much interesting matter may 
termed “The age of the Shatranj or Me-: be found. ‘Then follow the games of the 
dieval game.” It extends from the sixth “‘erand tournament, and a short chapter on 
century after Christ to the close of the fif- blindfold chess; after which, a goodly ar- 
teenth century. The use of dice had by ray of problems, some of which were enter- 
this time been discarded, and the gaine/ed inthe problem tournay; others contribu- 
changed “ from a contest between four per-|ted by some of our best composers. We 
sons to a battle between two. The alter-! notice that twoof the problems are faulty— 
ation was simple. ‘Che board and powers; the dedication problem, by R. Wilimers, 
of the men remained as before. The and one of the set “ Three is a charm.” In 
bishops and rooks changed places, and two ' consequence of the imperfection in this set, 
of the allied forces were united upon one!the second prize of the problem tournay 
side of the board and the other two upon ‘should have been awarded to Mr. S. Loyd. 
the opposite side. Two of the four kings’ Chapter nine contains numerous interest- 
were transformed into viziers or counsellors, ing incidents in the history of American 
who stood, as was natural, next to the chess, among which aro those relating to 
kings. ‘These counsellors moved only one| Benjamin Franklin, Lewis Rose, Aaron 
square diagonally.” Burr, the automaton player, and Paul 

The third period, “that of modern chess,” ; Morphy—and the book closes with a list 
began about the close of the fifteenth cen-. of subscribers, accounts, solutions and in- 
tury. The “vizier,” or “counsellor,” of |dexes. 


the Shatranj became transformed into the 
queen, and was raised from the rank of a 
minor figure to that of the most powerful 
piece on’the board, combining the powers 


of the rook and bishop. ‘he bishop was 
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Take it all in all, we think it a worthy 
production, and heartily recommend it to 
our chess-loving friends. It is got up in 
excellent style by the well-known book 
firm Rudd & Carleton, and adorned with a 
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beautiful sixty-eight self-mate, printed in 
colors, composed by E. B. Cook, and dedi- 
cated to Paul Morphy. 


‘* The objects and regulations of the Insti- 
tute for Colored Youth (in Philadel- 
phia), with a list of officers and students, 
and the Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers for the year 1859.” Phila- 
delphia. 1859. 


Our brethren in Pennsylvania, notwith- 
standing their vicinity to the slave States, 
have the advantage of high educational 
privileges, of which we are glad to see they 
are not backward in taking the fullest ad- 
vantage. The Alleghany Institute at 
Pittsburgh will take rank with most of the 
minor colleges in the free States, in its 
ample facilities for instruction, its adequate 
endowment, and fine corps of instructors. 

The Institute for Colored Youth in Phil- 
adelphia was organized in 1842, the pres- 
ent edifice was erected in 1851, and the 
school is now in full operation, entirely un- 
der the control of the corporators, who are, 
exclusively, members of the Society of 
Friends. The funds by which this institu- 
tion is supported are derived from “ be- 
quests and donations made by members of 
that Society.” The objects of the Insti- 
tute are, “ the education and improvement 
of colored youth of both sexes, to qualify 
them to act as teachers and instructors to 
of their own people, either in the various 
branches of school-learning, or the mechan- 
ic arts and agriculture.” 

The interest of the corporators does not 
cease with their school-attendance; they 
select suitable youth and procure for them 
places at trades, giving to the mechanics 
who employ them a small premium for 
their instruction. 

The course of study is arranged into 
primary and high-school departments. The 
lhe latter consists of three classes: 

1. IntRopvuctory: English Grammar, 
Arithmetic, U. S. History to the close of 
the Revolution (Berard), Bible History and 
Geography, Composition. 

2. Junior Crass: Mathematics—Arith- 
metic (Greenleaf’s National) reviewed and 
finished; Algebra, through Quadratics; 
Book-Keeping. Exgltsh—Critical read- 
ing of Milton’s Paradise Lost; Composition 
and Rhetoric; General History; Physical 
Geography; Anatomy and Physiology. 
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Classics—Well’s Latin Lessons and Read- 
er; Ancient Geography; Adams’ and 
Stoddart’s Latin Grammar. 

3. Senior Ciass: Mathematics— Higher 
Algebra, through Logarithims; Geometry 
(Davies Legendre, the whole nine books); 
Plain and Spherical Trigonometry. Eng- 
lish—Natural Philosophy; Chemistry; 
Mental Philosophy. Classecs-—Libera Prim. 
us; Cesar de bello Gallico; Virgilii AZneas 
(three books); Latin Grammar reviewed. 

‘The managers wisely require the pupils 
for admission to produce evidence of good 
moral character. Prizes are bountifully 
established to excite a healthful emulation 
among the scholars. 

This standard of studies will fit the pu- 
pils for admission into the Sophomore 
classes of most of our colleges; from our 
personal acquaintance with several of the 
teachers, we feel confident that the teach- 
ing is thorough and conscientious. The 
Principal, Mr. E. D. Basset, is a very ex- 
cellent mathematician and general scholar, 
and has that magnetic drive about him 
which carries his pupils intelligently alone 
with him in his favorite study. We woul 
rejoice to see the study of the Greek lan- 
guage added to the course of study; Miss 
Grace Mapps is highly proficient in that 
glorious language; and considering the 
esthetic proclivities of “our race,” some 
splendid scholarly developments might 
spring from instructing the Key StoneState 
colored youthinthe grandeur of Homer, the 
metres of Pindar, or the graceful flow of 
Euripides. ‘The Preparatory School is 
truly blessed in having for its Principal that 
noble, clear-minded, child-loving, and love- 
able lady, Mrs. Sarah M. Douglass. The 
Institute is already recording the excellent 
results of its own operations. ‘T'wo of the 
pupils, Messrs. Jacob C. White, Jr., and 
Octavius V. Catto, have been promoted to 
the office of preceptors therein. We should 
add that the teachers of the Institute are 
all colored: that is to say, we have black 
men teaching black boys Spherical Trigo- 
nometry within two hundred miles of 
Washington, D. C., which, by the way, 
was laid out by a black surveyor, Benja- 
min Banneker. In a noiseless, quiet, but 
most efficient way, the Board of Managers 
are doing THE WorK which must elevate the 
class in whom they manifest such deep in- 
terest. In the name of our brethren in 
bonds, and as bound with them, we sin. 
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cerely and earnestly thank Marmaduke C. 
Cope, Thomas Wistar, Alfred Cope, 
Thomas Williamson, William H. Burr, 
George W. Taylor, Joshua L. Bailey, 
Israel H. Johnson, Wistar Morris, Benja- 
min Coates, Charles Farnall, Richard M. 
Marshall, Richardson, William M. Collins 
and Edward Sharples; who are the Officers 
of the Corporation. 


“ The Dred Scott Dectsion. Onion of 
Chief Justice Taney, with an Introduc- 
tron by Dr. J. H. Van Evrie. Also,an 
Appendiz containing an essay on the 
Natural History of the Prognathous 
Race of mankind, originally written for 
the ‘ New York Day Book, by Dr. S. 
N. Carturight of New Orleans.” 
pp. 48. 


Poor Judge Taney! The tormentors 
have seized upon him before he has “ left 
the form,” as the spiritualists would say in 
regard to one “not dead yet.” None of 
the Abolition or Black Republican com- 
ments and strictures in his too celebrated 
decision, can give him half the mental 
agony of this ‘“ handling” by a brace of 
doctors. 

The Decision” which the Judge labor. 
ed so earnestly to prove to be the law of 
the United States, under the Constitution, 
these doctors formally announce to be none 
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other than the “ Higher Law” of the Al- 
mighty, as announced in the distribution 
and endowments of the (according to them) 
three human species. And they adduce 
facts and arguments of such extremely 
filthy nature as must disgust any well-man- 
nered old patriarch of old Virginia. We 
thought of quoting some of the statements 
of Dr. S. Cartwright—until we reflected 
that our magazine is read by ladies as well 
as gentlemen. We notice on the fly-leaf 
of this pamphlet an advertisement of the 
“New York Day Book,” headed, “The 
White Man’s Paper,” and we wondered 
what cou/d be the matter with the white 
man that he should require such a paper; 
“who ts hurtin’ on him?” whom does he 
fear? from whom is he fleeing to such a 
refuge, and such defences? Our wonder 
ceased, however, in glancing over the 
“Evening Post” of to-day (Oct. 4), where 
‘fa CcauUcASIAN” betrays the very highest de- 
gree of horror at the very probable fact, 
that in a few hundred years the people of 
the United States will be ‘“ done brown,” 
if not darker, in complexion, by the pro- 
cess of amalgamation with the negroes of 
the South, and calls upon the Black Re- 
publicans to stay this dreadful catastrophe. 
It is perhaps a wise forecast of the editors 
or the ‘ Day Book” to put upon record that 
there are white men, and that they have a 
“paper” in the Year of Grace 1859. 


Sliscellany. 


A COLORED ENGINEER. 


A correspondent of the “ Boston Tran- 
script,” writing from Lake Leman, Switzer- 
land, says: 


“The West Switzerland Railroad Com- 
pany are constructing a road along the 
north shore of the lake, from Lausanne to 
Villeneuve, passing through the villages of 
Cully, Vevey, Clarens, Vernex, and under 
Montreux. ‘This will complete the com- 
munication between Geneva and the head 


of tho lake, Villeneuve. From this latter 


Google 


place a railroad conducts to Bex—twelve 
miles—a place of much resort at this season 
for the grape-cure and salt baths. The 
next town to Villeneuve, westward, but on 
the Savoy side of the lake, is Bouveret. 
Six weeks ago a railroad was opened from 
this place to Martigny, which carries a vast 
number of passengers, to wit, all those 
from Geneva and the south of France, who 
are bound tu Chamounix, the Great St. 
Bernard, the Simplon road, and the many 
popular passes that lead out of it to the 
central cantons of Switzerland. This will 
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be interesting news to many of our coun- 
trymen who have groaned over that slow 
omnibus ride from Martigny to Bex, at the 
end of a long day’s journey over the Tete- 
Noir or Col de Balme. The section of the 
* Ouest-Swisse’ road which passes through 
Vevey and Montreux is engineered by a 
negro, an intelligent Frenchman—not a 
mulatto, but a veritable black, with wool 
three inches thick, which, however, contra- 
ry to the popular prejudice, does not inter- 
cept the passage of the ideas outward, into 
practical usefulness. Immediately oppo- 
site the house I inhabit, the railroad comes 
so near the communal road that the em- 
bankment, which is some twenty feet above 
grade, has not room to spread, so that the 
engineer has been obliged to build two 
walls to the full hight, say twenty feet. 
These walls are seven feet thick at the 
base, making fourteen feet the two, grad- 
ually u:minishing to four each (eight) at 
the top, the space between being filled in 
with earth and stones. I said to the engi- 
neer, the other day. ‘Is not that wall un- 
necessarily thick? I never saw such a 
piece of masonry.’ His reply was, ‘No; 
you Americans build all your bridges and 
viaducts too slightly. Iam familiar with 
many American works and articles on rail- 
road architecture. You have yet much to 
learn from us. If you were to build like 
that (pointing to the walls), we should not 
hear of such awful catastrophies as fill 
your journals; two this very month, the 
last in yesterday’s Paris papers.’ This 
young man, apparently not over twenty- 
five years of age, is evidently regarded 
and treated with the greatest deference 
and respect by the contractor, sub-con- 
tractor and men.” 


COLORPHOBIA IN EDUCATION. 


A friend from Chester County, Pa., 
visiting at Hollidaysburg, Blair Co., and 
writing to us from the latter place under 
date Sept. 5th, says: 

‘Great attention is paid here to the edu- 
cation of youth; at least I would judge so 
from what I see and hear. It appears to 
be the all-absorbing question just at this 
time, the teachers for the new year having 
been all appointed. I also learn that there 
is a school-house set apart for theexclusive 


use of colored children, and, as I know you 
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take a lively interest in the education and 
moral training of thia portion of the human 
family, I have thought proper to make 
some inquiry into the manner in which it 
is conducted. ‘The result of my inquiries 
is, that here, as in the majority of other 
places, the interest manifested for the color- 
ed man is more for political effect thanany- 
thing else, and that those who prate the 
loudest about the moral and political ad- 
vancement of the colored man are the first 
to turn against him whenhe wants a friend. 
The colored school here has been presided 
over, for the last few years, by teachers 
totally incompetent, the children deriving 
little or no benefit from the teachers. The 
parents of the children, as a matter of 
course, were displeased at this course of 
things, and they appointed a committee to 
obtain a competent teacher. Such an one 
they at last succeeded in obtaining, in the 
person of a white widow lady of good edu- 
cation and aecomplishments; but a stumb- 
ling block was now thrown in the way: the 
consent of the school directors must be ob- 
tained, and they, for reasons best known to 
themselves, refused to ratify the choice of 
the parents, but forced them to keep the 
obnoxious teacher above alluded to. This 
result was brought about by the vote of 
one who claims to be the especial friend of 
the colored man, and who is an aspirant 
fur a high place at the hands of the friends 
of freedom. God save the colored man 
from such friends! They are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, and I hope that our 
friends will pause and think ere they place 
power in the hands of such men. I con- 
tend that if the colored man is ever to ob- 
tain that social position to which he is en- 
titled, he must be educated. This is the 
primary movement, and he who stands in 
the way of his education is only forging 
links to enslave, instead of setting him 
free. 

The schoul here is in effect dead, as the 
great majority of the parents prefer to al- 
low their children to run in the streets 
rather than send them to such an institu- 
tion."— Anti-Slavery Standard. 


COLORED CHURCHES IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia correspondent of the 
“ Weekly Anglo African” writes as follows: 


“‘ According to promise, I send you a state- 
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ment of the churches in this city, hoping| this sketch, incomplete as it is, may be of 
it may prove intcresting to many of your|some service in the way of statistics. 
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These statistics, though incomplete, are 

af nearly correct as it is convenient to get 

thom at present. It would afford me great 

pleasure to give them full and complete 


‘There are libraries and Sabbath schools 
attached to these several churches, many 
of which are ina flourishing condition; but 
for others I cannot say so much. ‘Three 
of these churchesare under the whites, and 
cannot be considered as exclusively col- 
ored, or as much so as some others may 
be. ‘They all belong, however, in the cat- 
egory of colored churches, they being sup- 
ported and owned mainly by that class of 
persons. One of the churches which I 
mentioned in my last, or rather referred to 
as one of twenty, was a mission chapel un- 
der Bethel, and has been merged into Ste- 
phen Smith’s church, leaving nineteen re- 
maing.” 


“Serine Necroes In Ixuinois.—Last 
Saturday a piece of animated property, 
called George Bowlin, was put on the 
block at Carrollton, Greene County, Illi- 
nois, and sold to the highest bidder. His 
offence was a violation of the law which 
prohibits the immigration of negroes into 
the State. Having been tried and found 
guilty, he was fined $63; and uot being 
able to pay the money, he was sold to Mr. 
Felix Morton for sixteen months.” 

Look at that! an innocent man actually 
sold for sixteen months for a fine of $63, 
and that fine imposed simply because he 
came into our State! a boasted free State ! 
Here is a law which would disgrace a 
country of barbarians. And yet we see 
nothing even in our Republican papers in- 
dicating that the party intend to do any- 
thing against that law. We observe no- 
where any discussion looking towards its 
repeal. The “ Herald” has in various ways 
for months endeavored to arouse public 
sentiment against the inhuman statute, but 
we find little or no response where we had 
a right to look for it—in the Republican 
papers. 

Now it is our deliberate opinion that un- 
less the Republican party will commit it- 
self to this reasonable reform, its success is 
a matter of indifference. We eay it should 
boldly commit itself in advance of gaining 
the legislative control, for no paity in 
power ever feels bound to do any more 
good things than it promised when seeking 

wer. Usually they contrive to avoi 


were it in my power; but I hope that even| the fulfilment of many of their distinctly 
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given pledges. Let the Republican party, | Guilford is not quite satisfied with his share 
then, through all its power, attack these/in the transaction, and has taken the case 
absurd and cruel laws, and demand their|to the Supreme Court of the State, not, 
total abrogation, trusting in the sense of| however, with the expectation of getting 
right and justice among the people, and|his white negroes back again, but to get 
they will endear themselves to the people, |rid of the costs imposed upon him by the 
and may hope for the ascendancy in our| judge of probate. The whole affair, which 
State affairs. Until they do this, the intel-| we give as established by testimony at the 
ligent friends of liberty will be quite like-| trial, throws more light upon the evils and 
ly to ask them, “ what do ye more than /the possibilities of wrong involved in the 
others? "— Chicago Cong. Herald. slave system than a folio of argument. 
People who think the enslavement of ne- 
groes not a matter of sufficient consequence 
Waite Staves Reteasev.—It does not/| to fret themselves about, will feel very dif- 
seem very difficult to sell white men andj ferent when slavery becomes indiscriminate 
women as slaves at the South, as a recent/as to the color and race of its subjects. 
case at Abbeville, Ala., illustrates. The| That sets the question in a new light en- 
story is told in the“ Banner,” a Democratic|tirely. No white man or woman would 
paper of that town, and cannot, therefore,| like to bea slave, even to the excellent 
be set down as an abolition lie. It appear-| and devout Christian minister at Abbeville, 
ed by the evidence on the trial that one| Alabama. 
James C. Wilson was taken sick at the —_—— 
louse of a poor white woman named Hicks,} Tae New Necro Law or Lovrstana.— 
at Columbus, Ga.; that Mrs. Hicks andher|The New Orleans correspondent of the 
daughter Patience ministered to the sick| Charleston Courier” thus alludes to the 
gman for several weeks, and that during his| negro law which has gone into effect lately 
convalescence he courted the daughter,|in that State: 
with such success that marriage became} “ There is quite a flutter here just now 
necessary to save her from dishonor. In-| among our free colored population. Laws 
stead of doing the honorable thing, Wilson, have been passed at different times by our 
persuaded the girl to elope with him, and| State Legislature, prohibiting the introduc- 
took her to Abbeville, Ala., where he sold | tion and stay in the State of free blacks 
her as a slave to Rev. John Guilford. We) not natives of Louisiana; in 1845, a law 
are not told what denomination of Chris-| was passed authorising all those who had 
tians the Rev. Guilford honors by his gos-| resided in the State since 1838 to remain, 
pel ministry, but it is evident that he is a| provided they made a declaration before 
sound believer in the doctrine that slavery | some of the city authorities of their freedom, 
is a divine institution, and does not think/ and obtained a certificate thereof within 
its benefits should be confined to the Afri-| thirty days after the promulgation of the 
can race—as why, indeed, should they?|law. A great many have neglected to 
Wilson was not contented with selling the} fulfil these various conditions and are con- 
girl that should have been his wife, but/ sequently in the State in contravention to 
went back to Columbus and decoyed away |law. The late Legislature enacted a law 
her brother, a lad of fifteen, and actually | which will take effect from the first of Sep- 
sold him to the same Rev. Guilford. After|/tember next, very stringent in its provi- 
several months of anxiety and grief, the|sions, which provides for the immediate 
mother traced her children to their new/| expulsion, and, even, in some cases, the 
home on the plantation of the. Abbeville! punishment of all such offenders. The se- 
pastor. The daughter had become the|verity of this law has roused the colored 
mother of a fine white babe, daughter of| folks to a sense of danger, and many find 
the wretch who had sold her, and both her-| themselves in a dilemma through their own 
self and brother were much browned by/neglect and carelessness. Some of these 
work in the field. Mrs. Hicks interested | people have been here twenty years; they 
several Jawyers inher behalf, and a writ of| have bought property, raised families, and 
corpus was taken out against the} now they must abandon everything and 
clergyman, and the judge of probate order-| seek a new home, if the law is strictly en- 
ed the release of her children. The Rev. | forced, as it will be, most probably.” 
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The Education of the Colored feople. 


BY AMOS GERRY BEMAN. 


The colored race is an element of power 
in the earth, “like a city set upon a hill it 
cannot be hid.” Thanks to our friends— 
and to our foes—and to the providence of 
God. Priest and politician, authorand ed- 
itor, orator and essayist, thinker and travel- 
ler, East and West, North and South, call 
us up for discussion, in church and state, 
in social life, and in the marts of trade and 
commerce—by every tongue, by every pen 
—the question is, what of the colored race 
in this country, and in all lands? More 


ions; so that the agitation, like the ghost 
of Banquo, will not down, any more than 
the waves of the ocean would roll back, 
though “Canute gave command.” ‘The 
omnipresent spirit of liberty, of justice, and 
of truth, for the race, cries out in every one 
identified with this people on all the face 
of the globe. The noblest hearts of hu- 
manity have responded to this call. Eliza- 
beth Herrick, Wilberforce, Clarkson, 
Brougham, Thompson—a mighty host of 
the purest and best sona and daughters of 


and more, this must be, will be, the topic of | England—with the Garrisons, the Phelps, 


remark and examination. Dr. Cox did 
not cap the volcano, “ the sun and moon” 
the pen and press, did not stand still at the 
bidding of Calhoun; Webster's voice is not 
obeyed; New England’s prejudices remain 
unconquered, and will so remain while 
there is a rock in her mountains or a wave 
on her shores. Clay’s doctrine of two hun- 
dred years of legal sanctification of the 
“sam of all villainies,” does not awe into 
silence the righteous indignation of a fear- 
jess examination into the evils of American 
slavery; a pro-slavery pulpit has thunder- 
ed in vain; legislative enactments are pow- 
erless; the murderous hands of Brooks 
causes the blood of Sumner to cry from the 
floor of the Senate Chamber, “ sleep no 
more:” the United States Court adds fresh 
fuel to the flame in its Dred Scott decis- 
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the Greens, the Phillips, and Cheevers, and 
a multitude which no man can name or 
number, on this side of the Atlantic, are 
pledged to God and humanity for the over- 
throw of the gigantic monster of iniquity, 
and for the elevation of its victims to all 
the rights and immunities of a Christian 
civilization. Every colored man is sug- 
gestive, wherever he is scen—in the street, 
in the town, in the village, in the city, in 
the country. Around him the central 
thought of the world is revolving; on his 
brow the gaze of civilized man and Chris- 
tianized philanthropy is burning; he is thus 
the centre of a deep and mighty, of a far- 
reaching and living, rHoucHt. Crushed, 
embruted and oppressed he may be, igno- 
rant and debased, all unconscious of what 
he ts, of the race to which he belongs, he 
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is, nevertheless, the representative of mil- 
lions in this land—of millions on the earth. 
Statistical intelligence—historical verity— 
sees him in the past, the present and in the 
future—in science, in literature, in the arts, 
in commerce, in law, and in theology—on 
land and on sea—a power among the na- 
tions ofthe earth. Truth beholds him, and 
cries out in hiof, and through him, demand- 
ing his rights, his education, his moral and 
intelligent fitness for a just position in the 
scale of a Christian civilization. Admitting 
that the position which we now occupy, 
compared with the attainments of the most 
favored portions of the human family, in 
knowledge, science and literature, and in 
all the varied arts of civilized life—in 
morals, in religion and in law—is a de- 
pressed one, we ask in all earnestness, and 
demand, that the race be educated—their 
dormant powers called out, and developed, 
and strengthened, that they may rightly 
wield them, and thus contribute their full 
share to the world’s renovation and pro- 
gress. 

‘'Tis education that forms the common mind; 

Just as the twig ie bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

The marble requires the hand of a 
Phidias, and the canvassthat of a Raphael. 
Sir Christopher Wren, like the oak, was of 
slow growth. What England was, a few 
centuries ago, the world knows; and the 
origin, from uncultivated rudeness and 
barbarism of Greece and Rome, to the cul- 
minating point of their civilization, has 
been traced by classic pens a thousand 
times. The missionary of the cross points 
with triumph to the progress which has 
been made, in all the arts of civilized man, 
at the Sandwich Islands, within a few 
years. The work formerly requiring ages, 
may now be done in a day, with all the 
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Now, “mute and inglorious,” what a 
multitude of Penningtons, Delanys, Crum- 
mells, McCune Smiths, Whippers, Doug- 
lasses, Garnets, Robert Morrises, W. J. 
Wilsons, Rocks, and Rogers, there are now 
held and crushed in the withering chains 
of slavery. Inthe darkest night of our 
history in this land, a few stars of hope 
and promise have shone forth, like Phillis 
Wheatly and Benjamin Banneker—minds 
which stirred up thought for the race in 
Washington and Jefferson. The past has 
given, as a people, a Richard Allen, an 
Absolom Jones and a John Gloucester, a 
Theodore S. Wright, a David Walker, to 
say nothing of a Denmark Veazy, or a 
Nathaniel Turner—names significant, and 
inspiring all. Among these millions are 
there not a host of others, which await only 
fair culture’s genial hand? Who shall 
teach and educate them, and fit them for 
their sublime mission in this world, or fora 
glorious destiny in that world which is to 
come? A few schools and colleges are 
opened. In law, in medicine, in theology, 
one here and there, may be found “alone 
in their glory,” toiling up the rugged hill 
of science, where “fame’s proud temple 
stands and shines’—they may win honor 
as-those young Haytians did in France, a 
few months ago, for excellence in a knowl. 
edge of Greek, Latin and Rhetoric; but 
we speak of, and for, the thousands which 
now need education in all the arts of civil- 
ized life. These must be instructed, ecdu- 
cated, developed in all their powers, fitted 
“to act well their part” in the drama of 
life. It has been no part or purpose of 
those among whom we have dwelt, or are 
dwelling, to educate us, as a people, up to 
the level on which they aed ; it has not 
been their policy to send into the wilds of 


modern facilities for the improvement of| Africa well-qualified missionaries, to en- 


the human race. 

Minds, hearts, and materials are abun- 
dant, and are ever incressing. What does 
the African race demand—what does it re- 
quire? Let it be remembered that each in- 
dividual is an immortal being—made inthe 
image of God—an heir of eternity: God 
has ordained him— 

“ Though life and death to dart his piercing eye; 
With sh ought beyond the limits of his frame; 
Call now to mind, what high capacious powers 
Lie folded up in man; how far beyond 

The praise of mortals; may the eternal growth 

Of nature to perfection, half divine, 


Expand the blooming soul.” AKENSIDE. 
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lighten that benighted continent. If men 
like Park and Clapperton, the Landers and 
Livingstone, have gone there, it has been 
as explorers, and to secure, through the 
power of superior intelligence, the rich 
present, and richer prospective commerce 
of the land. 

More and more, the world is to be gov- 
erned by the force of mind—cultivated 
mind—superior intelligence will secure to 
itself the ‘‘lion’s share of the spoil;” to be 
ignorant is to be weak, and, “to be weak 
is to be miserable,” says Milton. Will the 
dominant race hasten to teach us all that 
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they themselves know—all that which 
gives them their power and superiority 
over us? What are the motives which 
shall govern them in this? Pure benevo- 
lence, the love of humanity, their Christian 
faith—alas | with what a commercial eye 
and with what an avaricious heart they 
look upon us. The arithmetic has more to 
do with their philosophy, their humanity 
and their religion, in relation to the rights 
and the liberties and the salvation of the 
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the intelligence is in the pew, not in the 
pulpit—in the Sabbath-school, not in the 
desk. We do not question the motives of 
these men, we do not deny their zeal; we 
would not speak lightly of the past, nor 
“oer their cold ashes upbraid” those who, 
in their day, did what they could, but the 
time has come when we need strong men 
in our pulpits, men with rich and varied 
culture, men who are imbued with the 
spirit and genius of the times—men who 


colored race, than the sublime doctrine of| have such a historical knowledge of the 


Christ and the sacred principles of human- 
ity—“ cotion 1s king.” Yet we must be 
educated—taught to think, to reason, and 
to apply the result of intelligent culture to 
all our interests in all the relations which 
we sustain in the great family of man. 
Noble teachers there arein the land—mul- 
titudes who, in theory, apply the true prin- 
ciples of law, of theology, of morals, to our 
condition. The Sumners, the Goodells, 
the Spooners, the Greens, the Adams, and 
Giddings, and their worthy compeers in 
the cause of liberty, utter truths which 
fall upon the ears of millions; but what we 
need is, that those truths upon which our 
elevation depends, should be brought into 
contact with ovr minds and hearts. We 
need instruction fitted to our present con- 
dition and future prospects—truths and 
principles fitted to arouse, energize and in- 
spire us to do those things upon which the 
permanent welfare of the colored race de- 
pends. 

Around us we see thousands being thus 
fitted every year for the stations which 
they are to occupy in society. We can 
look over the history of this country, and 
see the immense power of the pulpit, the 
influence which it exerts in the education 
of the people—not in religion only, but in 
all that makes the people what they are. 
It is filled with teachers educated for their 

ositions, able to beinstructors and guides; 
but thousands, nay, millions of the colored 
race are without proper instruction. The 
great mass of those whoattend the church re- 
ceive no adequate instruction—such as all 
the circumstances around them demand— 
they are not taught the things which be- 
long to their salvation in this life. 

How can it be otherwise from the lips 
of those to whom they listen? Where 
have those.who assume to be teachers of 
the people been taught? With noble ex- 
ceptions it may said of all our ehurches, 
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past which shall give them a faith and an 
insight into the future, which shall enable 
them to be the instructors, the leaders, of a 
great and noble race. We need teachers 
for our youth who can, aside from their 
prescribed text-books, speak to them of 
their condition, and inspire them with noble 
ideas of self-respect, development, and en- 
terprise. Why should not the people be 
thus taught? Why should not our minis- 
ters be statesmen ? Why should not Burke 
and Fox and Pittand Blackstone and Kent 
be familiar friends in their libraries ? Why 
should not Stewart and Reed and Locke 
“hold sweet converse” with them? Why 
should Shakespeare, Milton and Words- 
worth and Longfellow and Whittier be ig- 
nored by the ministry? If the minds of 
our teachers were enlarged, and magna- 
tized by a full communion with the great 
masters of thought, would not the effect be 
seen upon our people? Would they not 
be aroused to pursue a path at once useful 
and honorable? Should not our teachers 
discuss all the great questions of humani- 
ty, which now agitate the world, and show 
the pone how to secure their highest wel- 
faref Doing this, would not parents take a 
juster view of their responsibilities, and 
feel a deeper and more hopeful interest in 
their children? Would not our young 
men, like Dunbar and Turpin, go forth 
and make a fortune in the open fields of 
enterprise? Could not our teachers send 
forth from the purlieus of the great cities, 
where they are perishing in vice, thous- 
ands of our young men to cultivate the 
broad acres at the West ? 

Teachers, instruction is the great want 
of the colored race; it needs the light, 
ideas, facts, principles of action, for its de- 
velopment and progress. 

In this armor alone can it fight its b t- 
tles, and secure its rights, and protect 5s 
interests amid the forces of civilization. 
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Whoever looks at the population of this ‘are to live in this land, prosper and grow. 
country, native born, or foreign, will per-| Why should we not be instructed how 
ceive the importance of the education of the !to make money and save it? We are more 
colored people, that astern necessity de-|than twelve millions in Canada, in the 
mands it. Hero, educated labor secures a! United States, in South America and the 
rich reward; it procures all the comforts} West Indies; here our fathers, for genera- 
and refinements of life. Attracted by the/ tions, have toiled; here is every variety of 
vast variety of soil, so cheap and abun-/climate; weare accustomed to the institu- 
dant, by the spirit of freedom in the civil | tions around us; here the great mass of the 
organization of the government—driven| colored people will remain, for “ weal or 
from old social wrongs and ecclesiastical | woe,” their destiny is here; why, then, 
oppression and despotisms in other lands— | should they not be educated in all the arts 
thousands of Engiish, Scotch, Irish, Ger-| of civilized life? While we say this, we 
man, French, Poles, Hungarians, Italians,|do not ignore the existence of the conti- 
and Chinese, are crowding the shores of|nent of Africa, with its teeming millions, 
America to make to themselves homes. |identified with us; but we hold that, if 
While thousands come with material] properly educated, in the broad sense of 
wealth, more have their only wealth in| the term, as we here employ it, thousands 
the knowledge of their minds, the vigor of! would be prepared to go there and be a 
their hands, and the bravery of their | blessing to the country, which needs only a 
hearts, and are therefore prepared to en-| Christian civilization to make it a land as 
gaze in all the employments of life from/ grand and noble as any beneath the sun. 
the most menial to those of agricultureand | She needs the hand of intelligent Christian 
the mechanical arts; with all this competi-| culture, not rude, uncivilized herds, tinc- 
tion what are the colored people to do, un-| tured with all the vices of a spurious civili- 
less educated and fitted for their position ? | zation, such as a promiscuous colonization 

Why should not the science of political; would throw upon her shores. Educate 
economy be the theme of remark by our|the colored people in all the arts of a 
teachers? Why should it not be frequent-| CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION, THEN WILL IT FULFIL 
ly presented in lectures before those who | its DEsTINY. 
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BY JANE RUSTIC. 
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In a luxuriously furnished room sat a‘is wealth, and I cannot sce when we shall 
number of persons, conversing in low but |ever have wealth enough to gain us a posi- 
earnest tones. It was near mid-day, and /tion, and make us a power to be felt in the 
yet the windows were closed and the rooms | community.” 
brilliantly lighted. The occasion which} “I do not think,” replied a dark-browed 
drew them together was a bridal festival,}and enthusiastic speaker, “that all the 
and they were filling up the interval be-} wealth we may command would remedy 
tween their arrival and the marriage with! the evils under which we labor. My only 
conversation. As I drew near, I heard; hope is in emigration. I look upon the 
one of them exclaim: “ I am almost hope-| American people as a race upon whose 
less about the condition of our people; 1| heads vials of wrath are to be poured out, 
think the only thing that can elevate them 'and I feel it our duty to separate from 
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them, lest we partake of their judgments.” 

“I do not believe any such thing,” re- 
plied another speaker, whose fair complex- 
ion scarcely showed his identity with the 
negro race. “I believe in staying and 
fighting it out.” 

“ Fighting it out !” exclaimed our emi- 
gration friend, with an air of impatience, 
and, as I thought, a slight dash of con- 
tempt in his voice, “ what is the use of 
fighting only to be conquered, of contend- 
ing only to be subdued ? ” 

Because,” brokein animpetuous youth, 
who was a good soldier when there was no 
battle to fight; “ In an hour like this, it is 
inclorious submission—shameful. I stand 
pledged to the slave, if he will only throw 
down his sugar knife, cast away his cotton ' 
hook, and strike for liberty, that I will | 
stand by him, that my wife will say amen 
to the deed, even if it widows her; that my 
children will approve the act, if it deprive 
them of a father’s care.” 


This speech had a very exciting effect. ' 
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warmer with the subject, when our emigra- 
tionist broke in with sudden impatience, “I 
do not want to purchase a right to sit at the 
same table with another man because his 
face is white; if he is too proud to eat with 
me I feel too much self-respect to force 
myself upon him; in fact, I do not like 
this American civilization so much as to 
wish to imitate every feature of it. Hence, 
I go in for emigration, where we can de- 
velop a civilization of our own, and model 
a character for ourselves, without taking a 
white man for our constant pattern. I 
would have our race live out their own in- 
dividuality, and build up their own charac- 
ter. Ido hate and despise thisimitation.” 

““Now, my friend,” said I, “ are you not 
a little too radical, on the whole? 'Todespise 
imitation entirely, is to throw away a car- 
dinal source of improvement; we had never 
learned to talk had we, from our cradles, 
despised to imitate sounds. The best sculp- 
tor had never won eminence in his art had 
he despised imitation; and the best poets 


Some dreaded that such words were calcu- | and painters are the best imitators of the 
lated to do harm; others thought that such highest ideal of the natural with them- 
brave words were needed to educate the selves. But my friend, if you substitute 
people, but in my humble opinion, I set | aping for imitation I agree with you.” 


them down as so much “buncombe,” having |‘‘ And what,” said several voices, “ is the 
down in a negro insurrection. 
““Pshaw !” he exclaimed, while others 
smiled, and some of the women tittered, 
but being only a woman, he did not think 
it worth while to combat me. 
The fighting argument not finding very 
many earnest friends, our advocate for 
wealth took up the thread of the discourse, 


embraced the idea that the less is contained 
and proceeded with a disquisition of 


difference between aping and imitation ?” 

Now, to answer this question, puzzled 
me considerably; not that it was very hard 
to define the difference; but here I was in 
a house, surrounded by what I called apish- 
ness. It was near mid day, and the sky 
was bending over us as calm and bright 
as the eyes of affection over the cradle of 
slumbering innocence, and y et the windows 
were closed, and the bright sunshine and 
joyous skies were excluded, as if gas-light 
were an improvement on sunshine, and the 
balmy breath of spring less welcome than 
the stifled air of a crowded drawing-room. 
Fingers used to the wash-tub were glitter- 
ing with jewels, women were vieing with 
each other in rich laces and elegant bro- 
cades; hands hardened by labor were en- 
cased in fine and delicate gloves; necks 


in the greater; and as several fugitives had 
been taken from his State, and I had never 
heard of his arming in their defence, I did 
not feel any fear of soon seeing his wife 
widowed by his sleeping in a martial grave, 
a martyr to the cause of negro freedom. I 

was just mischievous enough to say, I 

thought his life might vie with the wander- 

ing Jew’s if he never lost it till he laid it 

social forces being propelled by golden|that had sweated in getting up excellent 
wheels. “Give us wealth,” said he, “and ‘dinners for “white folks,” were adorned 
that will give us position; white men will} with golden chains, and arms that had been 
court our society, and gold, though yellow,; weary in carrying heavy burdens were 
will be the most potent whitewash we can;gleaming with golden bracelets. One 
find.” And thus for some time the speaker | woman, whose husband was a barber, to 
dilated on the advantages of wealth; vis-|me her dress-had cost about fifty dollars, 
ions of office, power and position gilded his | and a set of jewelry had cost forty doll rs. 
thoughts, and he was growing warmer and; Another woman, whose husband was a 
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waiter at some public house, had given| pale, nervous looking man, whose pale, 
three dollars and a half a yard, I under-|soft hands, and unsunned brow, spoke the 
stood, for hers. Now, being a country |dreaming scholar more than the practical 
girl, and having, possibly,a little prejudice | man, “that our great want is a proper ed- 
against city folks, who would not tolerate|ucation. I believe,” and here he paused 
my country notions and rustic ways, how|and coughed slightly, it was one of those 
could I, with my characteristic bluntness,| coughs that always sound like a death- 
define my position without giving offense? | knell, tolling the departure of a loved and 
Now, here was a dilemma; my city friend | precious life, “ yes, I believe in the march 
looked warningly atme. With all his good | of mind, in the progress of thought, and in 
qualities he has one little weakness, at|the government and rule of ideas.” 

least it appears so to me; he stands inj And while he spoke a solemn brightness 
dread of that quintessence of tomfovlery,| lit up his eye, a deep glow overspread his 
negro aristocracy, but as I am only a coun-| pale cheek, it was not the tinting of crimson 
try girl, maybe I do not understand city | or vermillion, his cheek wastoodarkto show 
ways well enough to appreciate his fears. At| the flushing blood, but it seemed as if his 
last I summoned up courage, and replied, | soul had flushed through cheek and brow, 
“Imitation is simply a copying or making | lighting them up with an unearthly ra- 
patterns after an example. By aping, I{diance. I felt strangely awed, there was 
mean servile imitation, or abject mimicking. | something in his manner that painfully 
Imitation is laudable, and asource of im-| disturbed me; the careless smile died from 
provement, when it incites us to copy that| my lips, tears sprang to my eyes, but I 
which is useful in science or art. ‘l'ruly| pressed them back, I was in fashionable 
beautiful in esthetics, or excellent inj society, and what right had I to act out 
morals, it degenerates into apishness when|the deep sympathies of nature, without 
it leads us to copy the vices and follies of| having my motives misconstrued, and my 
others, because they fill what are called su-! actions misinterpreted. 

perior stations. If I see the wife and| “ My friend,” said I, laying my hands 
daughter of the poor laboring man striving | upon his shoulder, to the horror of my city 
to dress and model their homes after aj friends, I did it unconsciously, for I was 
Fifth Avenue palace, I call that aping;/only taking counsel of my sympathies; 
if I see acolored man isolate himself from |‘‘ Are you,” said I sadly but earnestly, “a 
colured society, and harp on the seclusion | living example of the fact that a man sins 
of himself and family, and take pains to|against himself when he cultivates his 
inform me that he is not social with his col-| mind at the expense of his body ? Pardon 
ored neighbors, but turning to associate} me if I express myself freely to you. I 
with the dominant race, I set him down| may appear eccentric and rather strange, 


among the apes; if 1 see a colored man in 
business, for instance, a barber, afraid to 
shave a respectable colored man, afraid to 
have an anti-slavery paper in his shop, or 
to take an active part in the anti-slavery 
enterprise, lest he lose custom, 1 may seem 


but you know that it is said that ‘ eccen- 
tricities on earth are customs in heaven.’ 
1 think that you have made a mistake 
which is scarcely just to our people.” 

He looked steadily at me with a look of 
grieved surprise, as if he thought that he 


a little harsh in my opinion, but still I set: hadspent his youthfal vigor in thecause of 
him down among the apes. ‘There is much! his race, and did not deserve reproach on 
that we may learn from the dominant race, | that score. 
much that we may profitably follow.| “ Now,” said I, “ you are strangely gift- 
Now,” said I, turning to my emigration; ed; the power to mould -public opinion, to 
friend, ‘as mining, agriculture, manufac-| influence, sway and direct, has been placed 
ture and commerce are the great sources of|in your hands, and see, they are growing 
national wealth, would it not be well for|too feeble to hold with unfaltering grasp 
us to imitate the adeptness that the white | the threads of existence; you have shatter- 
people have gained in these arts,and so be;ed the casket in which has slumbered 
prepared to add to the productive industry |some of the richest gems of mind and 
of any country where we might chouse to; thought. You have done it by divorcing 
emigrate {” your mind from your body; for years you 
“ J think our great want,” exclaimed a|have been thinning the partition walls of 
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your spirit, till I fear that your health is 


up electricity of your life, by healthy exer- 
almost a hopeless wreck. Now, my dear 


cise, and thus take care of the casket in 
friend, permit me to say to you, forget that ' which such glorious gems are enshrined.” 
there is such a thing in the world as a book: | I paused in my speech; the student 
go into the country, make acquaintance | looked grateful, more, perhaps, for my 
with nature, fall in love with every little) sympathy than advice. I thought some of 
squirrel darting lithely before you; instead | the girls were a little annoyed, and the 
of books make companions of the pigs and: next day my well meant effort was con- 
chickens. Instead of burning your mid-|strued into a design to fascinate the stu- 
night oil, get up early in the morning,|dent, and rumor said that I was dying in 
when the crystal lays heavy on bright: love with him, but he did not care any- 
flowers; go among the haystacks and hunt ‘thing about me. However, just as I fin- 
for fresh eggs, pick vegetables, fresh vines ;ished speaking, I heard a buzzing noise, 
and stems, luscious fruits from well-laden! mingled with whispers of admiration; the 
boughs; send the freshcurrents of life pla montage ceremony had commenced and 
ly through your veins; liberate the pent-ithe loving hearts were made one. 


The Great Conflict Requires Great Furth. 


BY. J. W. C. PENNINGTON, 


Our religious duties and obligations,: bosom to tho oppressor, but at the same 
like those of all other people, arise out of| time closes it against the oppressed; and 
our relations to God, the Wise and Su-j outlaws God’s poor from the shelter which 
preme Ruler of the Universe, and His pe-| His own hand has built for them in the 
culiar mercies to us. Our trials, as a peo-| earth. 
ple, have been peculiar and severe. ‘Che; But while these evils may be recounted, 
mournful fact, that three millions of our: and their baneful effects upon us deeply 
brethren are in cruel slavery, is, of itself, regretted, we are called to render the most 
oppression enough to make the wisest of devout thanks to (sod, that we, asa people, 
men mad. ‘have been preserved from that general 

But in addition to this, we are ourselves skepticism to which they have been so well 
crushed as prisoners with them, our right calculated to lead; and that impiety is not 
is turned aside, and we are subverted inour general among us. We are called upon, 
cause. therefor, to discriminate between the pro- 

Influences are constantly bearing upon fessions and practices of men, and that 
us strongly calculated to affect us unfavor-: piety towards God, which is solemnly bind- 
ably towards the institutions of religion. ing upon all men as subjects of His moral 
Those institutions, professedly for the ben- government. 
efit of all classes of the family of man, are. QOne thing we may freely urge upon our 
perverted to the vile uses of oppression. people as a bounden duty: ‘To maintain 
Men professing the faith of the meek and unwavering contidence in Ged, as the 
lowly Jesus, are lending their countenance Eternal, All-powerful, Wise and Merciful 
and aid to the powers of oppression in their Ruler of the world. 
cruel work. ‘The Bible, the Holy Book of| An intelligent view of His character 
the Great God, is misinterpreted by the will enable us at once to see that He hates 
ministers; and the church freely opens her all oppression, resists the proud tyrant, 
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that Ie loves the poor and has promised | filled the courts of heaven. 


deliverance to the captive. 

In these features of the character of 
God, there is sufticient ground for that con- 
fidence which we now urge as aduty. 

We assume no ecclesiastical preroga- 
tives, nor would we prejudice ourselves by 
reference to any of the various sectarian 
forms of religion in this land, from which 
we have suffered so many evils. 

Without intruding offensive topics upon 
the conscience or private judgment of any, 
therefore, we may assert that the highest 
obligation of an oppressed people, is fidel- 
ity to God and firm trust in Him as the 
God of the oppressed. ‘I'o those who are 
fully acquainted with the history of the 
conflict between liberty and slavery, it is 
obvious that every means and agency 
have been tried, without success as yet, to 
overthrow the monster, slavery. 

He has fortified himself in the church, 
and in all the high places of power, wealth 
andinfluence; and along with the millions of 
bleeding victims. The Bible, Truth and 
all sacred things are under his unhallowed 
feet. Knowledge, the great element of 
mental power, has been wrested from his 
victims. Government, designed for the 
protection of the weak as well as thestrong, 
has been revolutionized and totally sub- 
verted: He has spurned the voices of the 
wise and just, who have spoken in rebuke 
of his murderous deeds. He has shed the 
innocent blood of the advocates of the 
slave, and has defied the judgment of the 
civilized world. But the time is rapidly 
approaching when another agent will 
measure strength with this foul monster; 
that agent is the right hand of God. Let 
us rally ourselves on the side of this great 
power of the universe, and prepare for a 
triumphant result. 

God has not forgotten how to use His 
right hand for the deliverance of the poor 
and oppressed. If tyrants have forgotten 
the history of the doings of that right hand 
in olden times, He is able to write a new 
one for their especial benefit. 

Let it be with us, then, as it was with 
Israel of old. Let every eye be directed 
to God; and let there be fuith among the 
whole people. God must soon work, and 
and let us nut doubt it. Every department 
of His moral government is desecrated, 
and the earth is full of blood; the cries and 
groans of murdered victims long since have 
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There is not 
an angel in the celestial courts but has 
heard these cries and groans; the souls of 
thousands of murdered slaves are now 
making their own pleas before God; all 
heaven is filled with feeling, and God will 
surely soon visit the earth. 


Situated as we are, then, and related to 
God as we are, nothing can relieve us of 
the solemn obligation to carry the burden 
of our cause to the throne of a just God, 
who will do all things right. 


It is not assuming too much to say, that 
the issues involved in our cause are by far 
the greatest that now occupy the attention 
of God or man. They are issues that must 
be met, or God is dishonored and man is 
disgraced; they are issues that involve 
the integrity of God’s moral government, 
and man’s best happiness. Shall man con- 
tinue to trample upon his fellow man? 
Shall the religion of the Cross continue to 
be corrupted from its purity? Shall the 
Bible be desecrated in the unhallowed use 
of defending slavery? Shall the glory of 
one race of men stand reared upon the 
shame of another? Shall the monuments, 
towers and palaces of one race stand upon 
the bones and muscles of another, and these 
boasted volumes of political economy, lit- 
erature and theology too, stand written in 
the lifes’ blood of the weak? Shall all 
these abominations be done and ratified 
among men on earth, and the Mighty and 
Holy God remain inactive upon His 
throne ? 


It would be afoul censure upon Ilis 
pure throne to believe thatthose things can 
long continue. These great issues have 
gone the rounds of the world, and have 
tested the strength of some of the most 
powerful thrones and chairs of state. And 
there is no doubt that they are about to be 
tried in our land. The conflict is to be 
between the powers of heaven and the 
powers of earth. 


There can be no doubt of the result. 
The hands of God and good men have 
met, and already overthrown, in nine- 
tenths of the globe, the curses against 
which we war. Another grand onset and 
the world will be free from the dominion of 
tyrants, and purged from the innocent 
blood which they have shed. 

Holy courage, then, holy courage and 
devout trust in God; trust like that which 
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Israel of old bad while bleeding under the | In conclusion, we urge these entiments 
hoof of the oppressor. upon all, believing, as we do, thatthe high- 
To be destitute of these qualities we ‘est possible ground that we can take is to 
should not be reckless to ourselves and  stanp with God, that the most omnijotent 
dear brethren in bonds only, but also to| principle that can animate our heart: jg, 
God, and to the cause of truth and justice faith in God; and that the most weighty 
in the world. ‘he strongest weapons we | and efficient ‘character we can acquire, a3 
can use against oppression are moral that whose chief element is high and holy 
courage and trust in God; trust in Him as | fidelity to God. 
the unchanging foe of tyrants, the fatherly; On the wheel of Providence has ever 
protector of theoppressed. Let the tyrants, been a dangerous place for tyrants to play 
of this land, then, expend their small re- their pranks, while to those who act in 
mains of strength i in the work of oppres-' concert with God, the higher they ascend 
sion; they can do no worse than they have | on its great circle the safer is their posi- 
already done; their day is almost drawn to , tion. 
a cluse, Acting, therefore, as we believe, with 
the year ordained of God, when He spat Got, for the establishment in the earth of 
come “to bind up the broken- hearted, to | those great principles that lie at the foun- 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the. dation of His moral Government, and which 
opening jof the prison to them that are contribute equally to His glory and the 
bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of best good of man, we havethe best reasons 
the Lord, aud the day of vengeance of our for urging these sentiments upon our peo- 


God; to comfort all that mourn, . . . to ple, and we sincerely hope they may be 
give unto them beauty for ashes; the oil received in the same spirit in which they 
of joy for the spirit of h@aviness.” ‘are expressed. 
> ¢ 
Hines. 


BY GRACE A. MAPPS. 


Oh harvest sun, serenely shining 
On waving fields and leafy bowers, 
On garden wall and latticed vine, 
Thrown brightly, asin by-gone hours. 
Oh ye sweet voices of the wind, 
Wooing our tears, in angel tones; 
Friends of my youth, shall I not weep? 
Ye are still here, but ¢hey are gone. 


I see the maples, tossing ever 
Their silvery leaves up to the sky; 

Still chasing o’er the old homestead’s walls, 
The trembling light, their shadows fly 
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Familiar forms and gentle faces 
Once glanced beneath each waving bough, 
And glad tones rung: Shall I not weep 
That all is lone and silent now ? 


Nay, for like heavenly whispers stealing, 
Comes now this memory divine, 
Where thy clear beams, Ob, sun of autumn, 
Through thestained windows richly shine; 
A solemn strain, the organ blending, 
Like a priest’s voice, its glorious chord, 
Is on the charmed air ascending; 
“Come, let us sing unto the Lord.” 


And while the earth, year after year, 

Puts all her golden glory on, 
And like it, God’s most holy love 

Comes now, with every morning’s dawn, 
“ Singing unto the Lord.” I love, 

With all the hosts that speak His prai8e. 
I may not walk the earth alone, 

Nor sorrow for departed days. 


I know the friends I loved so well, 

Through the years of their life-long race, 
Lifted sweet eyes of faith to God, 

And now they see His blessed face. 
Thou, Lord forever be my song, 

And I'll not weep for days gone by; 
But give Thee back each hallowed hour, 

A seed of immortality. 
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The Outbreak in Vergunea. 


We have made up from the daily pa- 
pers, for future reference, an account of 
this unhappy event, which, though deeply 
deplored by many friends of freedom, only 
foreshadows the beginning of a state of af- 
fairs that will yet make Old Virginia re- 
gret her apostacy to the liberty-loving, tyr- 
anny-hating principles uf her Washington, 
her Jefferson, and her Patrirk Henry. 
That we may not be charged with impar- 
tiality in making up the history, we collate 
from Southern papers and papers of the 
North upholding the damnable institu- 
tion: 

The Baltimore “American” says: 

“The principal originator of this short 
but bloody insurrection was undoubtedly 
Capt. John Brown, whose connection with 
scenes of violence in the border warfare in 
Kansas then made his name familiarly no- 
torious throughout the whole country. 
Browa made his first appearance in LlLarp- 
er’s Ferry more than a year ago, accompa- 
nied by his two sons, all three of them as- 
suming the names of Smith. He inquired 


ginia. 

Brown’s chief aid was John E. Cook, a 
comparatively young man, who has resid- 
ed in and near the Ferry some years. He 
was first employed in tending a lock on 
the canal, and afterwards taught school on 
the Maryland side of the river; and aftera 
brief residence in Kansas, where it is sup- 
posed he became acquainted with Brown, 
returned to the Ferry, and married there. 
He was regarded as a man of some intelli- 
gence, and known to be anti-slavery, but 
was not so violent in the expression of his 
opinions as to exite suspicion. 

These two men, with Brown’s two sons, 
were the only white men connected with 
the insurrection that had been seen about 
the Ferry. All were brought by Brown 
froma distance, and nearly all had been 
with him in Kansas. 

The first active movement in the insur- 
rection was made at about 10} o’clock on 
Sunday night. Williain Williamson, the 
watchman at Harper’s Ferry Bridge, while 
walking across toward the Maryland side, 
was seized by a number of men, who said 
he was their prisoner,and must come with 
them. Recognizing Brown and Cook 


about land in the vicinity, and made in-j among the men, and knowing them, he 


vestigations as to the probability of finding 
ores there, and for some time boarded at 
Sandy Point, a mile east of the Ferry. Af- 
ter an absence of some months, the elder 
Brown re-appeared in the vicinity, and 
rented or leased a farm on the Maryland 
side, about four miles from the Terry. 
They brought a large number of picks and 
spades, and this confirmed the belief that 
they intended to mine for ores. They 
were frequently seen in and about Harp- 
er’s erry, but no suspicion seems to have 
existed that “Bill Smith” was Capt. Brown, 
or that he intended embarking in any 


treated the matter as a joke; but, entorc- 
ine silence, they conducted him to the ar- 
mory, which he found already in their pos- 
session. He was detained till after day- 
lizht, and then discharged. The watch- 
man who was to relieve Williamson at 
midnight found the bridge lights all out, 
and was immediately seized. Supposing 
it an ottempt at robbery. he broke away, 
and his pursuers stumbling over him, he 
escaped. 

The next appearance of the insurrec- 
tionists was at the house of Colonel Lewis 
Washington, a large farmer and slave own- 


movement so desperate and extraordinary. | er, living about four miles from the Ferry. 
Yet the development of the plot leaves no, A party headed by Cook proceeded there, 
doubt that his visits to the Ferry and his and rousing Col. Washington, told hin 
lease of the farm were all parts of his pre-, he was their prisoner. They also seized 
paration for an insurrection, which he sup- ‘all the slaves near the house, and took a 
posed would be successful in exterminating carriage horse and a large wagon with two 
slavery in Maryland and Western Vir-,horses. When Col. Washington was 
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Cook, he immediately recognized him as al not relesed until after the final assault. 
man who had called upon him some months ' The workmen were imprisoned in a large 
previous, and to whom he had exhibited building further down the yard, and were 
some valuable arms in his possession, in- rescued by a brilliont Zouave dash made 
cluding an antique sword presented by | by the railroad company’s men, who came 
Frederick the Great to George Washing-|down from Martinsburg. 

ton, and a pair of pistols presented by La- | This was the condition of things at day- 
fayette to Washington, both being heir- ‘light, about which time Capt. Cook, with 
looms in the family. Before leaving, Cook two white men, accompanied by thirty 
wanted Col. Washington to engage in a. slaves, and taking with them Col. Wash- 
trial of skill at shooting, and exhibited con-' ington’s large wagon, went over the bridge, 
siderable certainty as a marksman. When ‘and struck upthe mountain road toward 
he made the visit on [Sunday night, he al-' Pennsylvania. 

luded to his previous visit, and regretted; It was then believed that the large wag- 
the necessity which made it his duty to ar-!on was used to carry away the Pay mas- 
rest Col. Washington. He, however, took: ter’s safe, containing $17,000 government 
advantage of the ‘knowledge he had obtain- ‘funds, and also that it was filled with 


ed by his former visit to carry off all the 
valuable collection of arms, which the own- | 
er did not recover until after the final de-| 


Sharp’ s rifles, taken out to supply other 
bands in the mountains, who were to come 
down upon Harper's Ferry i in overwhelm- 


ing force. 


feat of the insurrectionists. These suppositions proved un- 
From Col Washington’s he proceeded, | true, as neither money nor arms were di:- 
with him as a prisoner in the carriage and iturbed. As day advanced, and the news 
twelve of his negroes in the wagon, to the: spread around, and people came into the 
house of Mr. Allstadt, another large farmer. Ferry, the first demonstrations of resist- 
on the same road. Mr. Allstadt and his: ance were made tothe insurrectionists. A 
son, a lad of sixteen, were taken prisoners, ;: general warfare commenced, chiefly led on 
and all their negroes within reach forced to , by a man named Chambers, whose house 
join the movement. He then returned to! commanded the armory yard. A_ colored 
the armory at the Ferry. iman named Hayward, a railroad porter, 
All these movements seem to have beev was shot early in the morning, for refusing 
made without exciting the slightest alarm | to join in the movement. 
in town, nor did the detention of Captain, ‘The next man shot was Joseph Burley, 
Phelp’s train at the upper end of town at-/a citizen of the Ferry. He was shot while 
tract attention. It was not until the town! standing in his own door. The insurrec- 
had thoroughly waked up, and found the tionists, by this time, finding a disposition 
bridge guarded by armed men and a guard. _to resist them, had nearly all withdrawn 
stationed at all the avenues, that the peo-' within the armory grounds, leaving only a 


ple saw that they were prisoners. A panic! 
appears to have immediately ensued, and ' 
the number of insurrectionists was at once 
increased from fifty (which was probably 
their greatest force, including the slaves 
who were forced to join) to from five to six 
hundred. In the meantime, a number of 
workmen, not knowing anything of what 
had occurred, entered the armory, and 


were successively taken prisoner, ,until at: 


one time they had not less than sixty men 
confined in the armory. Among those thus. 
entrapped were Armistead Ball, chief. 
draughtsman of the armory; Benjamin. 
Mills, master of the armory, and J. E. P. 
Dangerfield, paymaster’s clerk. These. 
three gentlemen were imprisoned in the 
engine house, which afterwards became the 
chief fortress of the insurgents, and were: 
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guard on the bridge. 

About this time Samuel P. Young, Esq., 
| was shot dead. He was coming into town 
lon horseback, carrying a gun, when he was 
shot from the armory, receiving a wound 
of which he died during the day. He was 
a graduate of West Point, and greatly re- 
spected in the neighborhood for his high 
character and noble qualities. 

At about noon the Charlestown troops, 
under command of Col. Robert W. Bayler, 
crossed the Susquehanna River some dis- 
tence up, and marched down the Maryland 
side to the mouth of the bridge. Firing a 
‘volley, they made a gallant dash across the 

bridge, clearing it of the insurrectionists, 
| who retreated rapidly down toward the ar- 
‘'mory. In this movement of the insurrec- 
tionists, a man named Wm. Thompson was 
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taken prisoner. 

The Shepherdstown troops next arrived, 
marching down the Shanandoah side, and 
joining the Charlestown forces at the bridge. 
A desultory exchange of shots followed, one 
of which struck Mr. Fountain Beckham, 
Mayor of the town and agent of the rail- 
road company, entering his breast and pass- 
ing entirely through his body. ‘Ihe ball 
was a large elongated slug, and made’ a 
dreadful wound. Mr. Beckham died al- 
most immediately. He was without fire 
arms, and was exposed for only a moment 
while approaching a water station. His 
assailant, one of Brown’s sons, was shot al- 
most immediately, but managed to get back 
to the engine house, where his body was 
found next day. 

The murder of Mr. Beckham greatly ex- 
cited the populace, who immediately raised 
a cry to bring out the prisoner, Thompson. 
He was brought out on the bridge, and 
there shot down. He fell into the water, 
and some appearance of life still remaining, 
he was riddled with balls. 

At this time the general charge was 
made down the street from the bridge to- 
ward the armory gate, by the Charlestown 
and Shepherdstown troops and Ferry peo- 
ple. From behind the armory wall a fu- 
silade was kept up, and returned by the 
insurrectionists from the armory buildings. 

While this was going on, the Martins- 
burg levies arrived at the upper end of the 
town, and entering the armory grounds 
from the rear, made an attack from that 
side. This force was largely composed of 
railroad employees, gathered from tha tun- 
nage trains at Martinsburg, and their at- 
tack was generally spoken of as showing 
the greatest amount of fighting pluck ex- 
hibited during the day. Dashing on, fir- 
ing and cheering, and gallantly led by 
Capt. Alburtis, they carried the build- 
ing which the armury men were imprison- 
ed, and released the whole of them. 

They were, however, but poorly armed, 
some with pistols and others with shot- 
guns; and when they came within range 
of the engine house, where the elzte of the 
insurrectionists were gathered, and were 
exposed to the rapid and dexterous use of 
Sharp's rifles, they were forced to fall back- 
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ing the day. Several others were wound- 
ed, among them a son of Dr. Hammond, of 
Martinsburg. 

A guerilla warfare was maintained dur- 
ing the rest of the day, resulting in the 
killing of two of the insurrectionists and 
the wounding of athird. One crawled 
out through a culvert leading into the Po- 
tomac, and attempted to cross tothe Mary- 
land side, whether with the view of escap- 
ing or conveying information to Cook, is 
not known. 

He was shot while crossing the river, 
and fell dead on the rocks. An adventur- 
ous lad waded out and secured his Sharp’s 
rifle. ‘The body was afterwards stripped 
of a part of its clothing. In one of his 
pockets was found a captain’s commission, 
drawn up in full form, and declaring that 
the bearer, Capt, Lehman, held that com- 
mission under Maj. Gen. Brown. A light 
mulatto was shot just outside the armory 
gate. The ball went through the throat, 
tearing away the principal arteries, and 
killing him instantly. His name is not 
known, but he is one of the free negroes 
who came with Brown. His body was left 
in the street until noon yesterday, exposed 
to every indignity that could be heaped 
upon it by the excited populace. 

At this time a tall, powerful man, named 
Aaron Stevens, came out from the armory, 
conducting some prisoners, it was said. He 
was twice shot, once in the head and once 
in the breast. He was then captured and 
taken to a tavern, and after the insurrec- 
tion was quelled was turned over to the 
United Strtes anthorities ina dying condi- 
tion. During the afternoon a sharp little 
affair took place on the Shenandoah side 
of the town., The insurrectionists had al- 
so seized the halls of the rifle works, and a 
party of their assailants found their way in 
through a mill-race and dislodgéd them. 

In this rencontre, it was said, three in- 
surrectionists were killed, but we found 
but one dead body—that of a negro—on 
that side of thetown. Night by this time 
had set in, and operations ceased. Guards 
were placed around the armory, and every 
precaution taken to prevent escapes. 

At11 o'clock, the Monday night train, 
with Baltimore military and marines, arriv- 


suffering pretiy severely. Conductor Ev-|ed at Sandy Hook, where they waited for 


ans Dorsey, of Baltimore, was killed in- 
stantly, and Conductor George Richardson 
received a wound from which he died dur- 
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the arrival of Col. Lee, deputized by the 
war department to take command. 
The reporters pressed on, leaving their 
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military allies behind. They found the 
bridye in the possession of the military, 
and entered the besieged town without 
diihiculty, the occasional report ofa gun or 
sinving motion of a Sharp’s rifle-ball warn- 
ing them that it was advisable to keep 
themselves out of the range of the armo- 
ry. ‘The first visit was made to the bed- 
side of Aaron Stevens, the wounded pris- 
oner. ‘lhey found him to be a large, ex- 
ceedingly athletic man—a perfect Samp- 
son in appearance. He was in a small 
room, filled with excited armed men, who 
more than once threatened to shoot him 
where he was, groaning with pain, but ans- 
wering with composure and apparent wil- 
lingness every question in relation to the 
fray in which he was engaged. 

He said he was a native of Connecticut, 
but had lately lived in Kansas, where he 
knew Capt. Brown, He had also served 
in the United States army. The sole ob- 
ject of his attempt was to give the negroes 
freedom, and Brown had represented that 
as soon as they seized the armory the ne- 
groes would flock to them by thousands, 
and they would soon have force enough for 
their purpose—one for which he would sac- 
rifice his life; but he said he thought Brown 
had been greatly deceived. He said that 
preparations had been making for some 
months for a movement, but that the whole 
force consisted of seventeen white men and 
five free negroes. 

This statement was repeated without va- 
riation by all the prisoners with whom we 
conversed. All agreed as to the number 
in the movement, andas to its object, which 
some called the work of philanthropy. 

Lewis Leary, a negro shot at the rifle 
mill, stated before he died that he enlisted 
with Capt. Brown for the insurrection at a 
fair held in Lorraine county, Ohio, and re- 
ceived the money to pay his expenses. 
They all came down to Chambersburg, 
and from there they traveled across the 
country to Brown’s farm. 

The night passed without any serious 
alarm, but not without excitement. The 
marines were marched over immediately 
after their arrival, when Col. Lee stationed 
them within the armory grounds, so as to 
completely surround the engine-house. Oc- 
casionally shots were fired by country vol- 
unteers, but what for was not ascertained. 
There was only one return [fire from the 
insurgents. 
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The broken telegraph was soon repaired, 
through the exertions of Superintendents 
Westervelt and ‘Talcott, who accompanied 
the expedition. The announcement that 
communication was opened with Baltimore 


gave the Dress representatives abundant 


employinent. ‘here was no beds to be 
had, and daylight was awaited with anxie- 
ty. Its earliest glimpses were availed of 
to survey the scene. 

A visit to the different localities in which 
the corpses of the insurrectionists were ly- 
ing stark and bloody, a peep close or far 
off according to the courage of the observ- 
er at the Malakoff of the insurgents, was 
the established order of sight-seeing, varied 
with a discussion of all sorts of terrible ru- 
mors. 

The building in which the insurgents 
had made their stand was the fire-engine 
house, and no doubt the most defensible 
building in the armory. It has dead brick 
walls on three sides, and on the fourth 
large doors, with window sashes above, 
some eight feet from the ground. 

A dead stillness surrounded the build- 
ings, and except that now and then a man 
might be seen peeping from the nearly 
closed door, and a dog’s nose slightly pro- 
truding, there was no sign of life, much 
less of hostility, given. 

Various opinions were given as to the 
number of persons within, and the amount 
of resistance they would be able to offer. 

The cannon could not be used without 
endangering the safety of Col. Washing- 
ton, Mr. Dangerfield, Mr. Ball, and other 
citizens whom they still held prisoners. 
The doors and walls of the building had 
been pierced for rifles, but it was evident 
that from these holes no range could be 
had, and that without opening the door 
they would be shooting in thedark. Many 
thought that the murder of the prisoners 
held was determined upon, and that afight 
to the death would be the ending of their 
desperate attempt. 

Whilst the people thus looked and spec- 
ulated, the door was opened, and one of the 
men came out with a flag of truce, and de- 
livered what was supposed to be terms of 
capitulation. ‘The continued preparations 
for assault showed they were not accepted. 
Shortly after 7 o’clock, Lieut. E. B. Stuart 
of the 1st Cavalry, who was acting as aid 
for Col. Lee, advanced to parley with the 
beseiged, Samuel Strider, Esq., an old and 
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respectable citizen bearing a flag of truce. 
They were received at the door by Capt. 
Cook. Lieut. Stuart demanded an uncon- 
ditional surrender, only promising them 
protection from immediate violence, and a 
trial by law. Capt. Brown refused all 
terms but those previously demanded, 
which were substantially, “That they 
should be permitted to march out with 
their men and arms, taking their prisoners 
with them; that they should proceed un- 
pursued to the second toll-gate, when they 
would free their prisoners; the soldiers 
would then be permitted to pursue them, 
and they would fight if they could not es- 
cape.” Of course this was refused, and 
Lieut. Stewart pressed upon Brown his des- 
perate position, and urged a surrender. 
The expostulation, though beyond ear 
shot, was evidently very earnest, and the 
coolness of the Lieutenant, and the cour- 
age of his aged flag-bearer won warm 
praise. At this moment the interest of the 
scene was most intense. The volunteers 
were arranged all around the building, cut- 
ting off an escape in every direction. The 
marines, divided into two squads, were 
ready for a dash at the door. 

Finally, Lieut. Stuart having exhausted 
al] argument with the determined Captain 
Brown, walked slowly from the door. 

Immediately the signal for attack was 
given, and the marines, headed by Colonel 
Harris and Lieut. Green, advanced in two 
lines on each side of the door. Two pow- 
erful fellows sprung between the lines, and 
with heavy sledge hammers attempted to 
batter down the door. 

The doors swung and swayed, but ap- 
peared to be secured by a rope, the spring 
of which deadened the effect of the blows. 
Failing thus, they took hold of a ladder 
some forty feet long, and, advancing at a 
run, brought it with tremendous effect 
against the door. At the second blow it 
gave way, one leaf falling inward ina 
slanting position. The marines immedi- 
ately advanced to the breach, Major Russell 
and Lieut. Green leading. A marine in 
front fell. 

The firing from the interior was rapid 
and sharp. They fired with deliberate aim 
and for a moment the resistancé was seri- 
ous and desperate enough to excite the 
spectators to something like a pitch of fren- 
zy. The next moment the marines poured 


in, the firing ceased, and the work was 
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done; while cheers rang from every side, 
the general feeling being that the marines 
had done their part admirably. 

When the insurgents were brought out, 
some dead and others wounded, they were 
greeted with execrations, and only the pre- 
cautions that had been taken saved them 
from immediate execution. The crowd, 
nearly every man of which carried a gun, 
swayed with tumultuous excitement, and 
cries of “Shoot them !” “Shoot them !” rane 
from every side. The appearance of the 
liberated prisoners, all of whom, throuch 
the steadiness of the marines, escaped unin- 
jury, changed the current of feeling, and 
prolonged cheers took the place of howls 
and execrations. 

In the assault, private Ruffert, of the 
marines, received a ball in the stomach, and 
was believed to be fatally wounded. An- 
other received a slight flesh wound. 

The lawn in front of the engine-house 
after the assault presented a dreadful sight. 
Lying on it were the bodies of two men 
killed on the previous day, and found in- 
side the house; three wounded men, one 
of them just at the last gasp of life, and two 
dthers groaning in pain. One of thedead 
was Brown’s son. Otteway, the wounded 
man, and his son Watson, were lying on 
the grass, the father presenting a gory 
spectacle. He hada severe bayonet wound 
in his side, and his face and hair were clot- 
ted with blood. 

A short time after Capt. Brown was 
brought out, he revived and talked earn- 
estly to those about him, defending his 
course, and avowing that he had done only 
what was right. He replied to questions 
substantially as follows: Are you Cept. 
Brown of Kansas? I am sometimes call- 
ed so. Are you Ossawatomie Brown? I 
tried to do my duty there? What was 
your present object? To free the slaves 
from bondage. Were any other persons 
but those with you now connected with the 
movement? No. Did you expect aid 
from the north? No; there was no one 
connected with the movement but those 
who came with me. Did you expect to 
kill people in order to carry your point? I 
did not wish to do so, but you force us to 
it. Various questions of this kind were 
put to Capt. Brown, which he answered 
clearly and freely, with seeming anxiety to 
vindicate himself. 


He urged that he had the town at his 
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mercy; that he could have burnt it and |off—making seventeen whites 


murdered the inhabitants, but did not; he 
had treated the prisoners with courtesy, 
and complained that he was hunted down 
like a beast. He spoke of the killing of 
his son, which he alleged was done while 
bearing a flag of truce, and seemed very 
anxious for the safety of his wounded son. 
His conversation bore the impression of 
the conviction that whatever he had done 
to free slaves was right, and that in the 
warfare in which he was engaged he was 
entitled to be treated with all the respect 
of a prisoner of war. 

He seemed fully convinced that he was 
badly treated and had a right to complain. 
Although at first considered dying, an ex- 
amination of his wounds proved that they 
were not necessarily fatal. He expressed 
a desire to live and to be tried by his coun- 
try. In his pockets nearly three hundred 
dollars were found in gold. Several im- 
portant papers found in his posession, were 
taken charge of by Col. Lee, on behalf of 
the Government. 

The names of all the parties engaged on 
Sunday night, except three white men 
whom Brown says he sent away on an er- 
rand, are as follows, with their proper titles 
under the provisional government: 


WHITES.— OFFICERS OF THE PARTY. 


General John Brown, Commander-in- 
Chief, wounded but will recover. 

Captain Oliver Brown, dead. 

Captain Watson Brown, dead. 

Captain Aaron C. Stephens, of Conn., 
wounded badly. He has three balls and 
cannot possibly recover. 

Lieutenant Edwin Coppich, of Iowa, un- 
hurt. 

Lieutenant Albert Hazlett, of Pennsy]- 
vania, dead. 

Lieutenant William Leman, of Maine, 
dead. 

Captain John E. Cook, of Connecticut, 


escaped. 
PRIVATES. 


Stewart Taylor, of Canada, dead. 

Chas. P. Kidd, of Maine, dead. 

Wm. Thompson, of New York, dead. 

Adolph Thompson, of New York, dead. 

Captain John Kagi, of Ohio, raised in 
Virginia, dead. 

Lieutenant Jeremiah Anderson, of Indi- 
ana, dead. 

With the three whites previously sent 
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Dangerfield, newly of Ohio, raised in 
Virginia, dead. 

Lewis Leary, of Ohio, raised in Virgin 
ia, dead. 

Copeland, of Ohio. raised in Virginia, 
not wounded, a prisoner at Charlestown. 

Shields Green, of Pennsylvania, un- 
hurt. 

They found a large quantity of blan. 
kets, boots, shoes, clothes, tents, and seve- 
ral hundred pikes, with large blades af- 
fixed. 

At the school house and at Brown’s 
dwelling were found boxes filled with 
Sharp’s rifles, pistols, &c., all bearing the 
stamp of the Massachusetts manufacturing 
company, Chicopee, Mass. ‘l'here were 
also found a quantity of United States 
ammunition, a large number of spears, sharp 
iron bowie-knives fixed upon poles, a ter- 
rible looking weapen, intended for the use 
of the negroes, with spades, pickaxes, shov- 
els, and everything that might be needed, 
thus proving that the expedition was well 
provided for, that a large party of men 
were expected to be armed, and that abun- 
dant means had been provided to pay all 
expenses. ‘They also discovered a carpet 
bag, containing documents throwing much 
light on the affair, printed constitutions and 
by-laws of an organization, showing or in- 
dicating ramification in various States of 
the Union, also letters from various indi- 
viduals at the North; one from Frederick 
Douglass, containing ten dollars from a la- 
dy for the cause; also a letter from Gerrit 
Smith about money matters, and a check 
or draft by him for $100, endorsed by the 
cashier of a New York bank, name not 
recollected. All these are in possession of 
Governor Wise. The Governor has issued 
a proclamation offering $1,000 reward for 
Cook. 

The correspondent of the New York 
“Herald” writes as follows: 

When I arrived inthe armory, shortly 
after two o’clock in the afternoon, Brown 
was answering questions put to him by 
Senator Mason, who had just arrived from 
his residence at Winchester, thirty miles 
distant, Col. Faulkner, member of Con- 
gress, who lives but a few miles off, Mr. 
Vallandigham, member of Congress from 
Ohio, and several other distinguished gen- 
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tlemen. The following is averbatim re-| answer anything I can with honor, but not 
port of the conversation: about others. 
Mr. Mason—Can you tell us, at least,) Mr. Vallandigham (member of Congress 
who furnished money for the expedition ? from Ohio, who had just entered)—Mr. 
Mr. Brown—lI furnished most of it my- | Brown, who sent you here? 
self. I cannot implicate others. It is by| Brown—No man sent me here. It was 
my own folly that I have been taken. I} my own promptings and that of my Maker, 
could easily have saved myself from it had |or that of the devil, whichever vou please 
I exercised my own better judgment, rath-|to ascribe it to. I acknowledge no man in 


er than yielded to my feelings. human form. 
Mr. Mason—You mean if you had escap-| Mr. Vallandigham—Did you get up the 
ed immediately ? expedition yourself ? 


Brown—No, I had the means to make| Brown—I did. 
myself secure without any escape; but I] Mr. Vallandigham—Did you get up this 
allowed myself to be surrounded by a force | document that is called a constitution ? 
by being too tardy. Brown—I did. They area constitution 
Mr. Mason—Tardy in getting away? |and ordinances of my own contriving and 
Brown—I should have gone away, butI | getting up. 
had thirty odd prisoners whose wives and| Mr. Vallandigham—How long have you 
daughters were in fear for their safety, and | been engaged in this business? 
I felt for thom. Besides, I wanted to allay| Brown—F'rom the breaking out of the 
the fears of those who believed we came | difficulties in Kansas. Four of my sons 
here to burn and kill. For this reason I|had gone there to settle, and they induced 
allowed the train to cross the bridge, and!me to go. I did not go there to settle, but 
gave them full liberty to pass on. I did | because of the difficulties. 
it only to spare the feelings of those pas-| Mr. Mason—How many are engaged 
sengers and their families, and to allay the] with you in thismovement. I ask these 
apprehension that you had got here in| questions for our own security. 
your vicinity a band of men who had nore-| Brown—Any questions that I can hon- 
gard for life and property nor any feeling | orably answer I will—not otherwise. So 


of humanity. far as I am myself concerned, I have told 
Mr. Mason—But you killed some people | everything truthful. I value my word 
passing along the streets quietly. sir 


Brown—Well, sir, if there was anything| Mr. Mason—What was your object in 
of that kind done, it was without my know- | coming here ? 
ledge. Your own citizens who were my| Brown—We came tofree the slaves, and 
prisoners will tell youthat every possible | only that. 
means were taken to prevent it. Ididnot/ A young man (in the uniform of a vol- 
allow my men to fire, nor even to return a| unteer company )—How many men in all 
fire, when there was danger of killing those , had you ? 
we regarded as innocent persona, if Icould; Brown—I came to Virginia with eighteen 
help it. They will tell you that we allow- | men only, besides myself. 
ed ourselves to be fired at repeatedly, and| Volunteer-—What in the world did you 
did not return it. suppose you could do here in Virginia with 
A Bystander—That is not so. You kill-| that amount of men? 
ed an unarmed man at the corner of the; Brown—Young man, I don’t wish to 
house over there, (at the water tank,) and | discuss that question here.’ 
another besides. Volunteer—You could not do any- 
Brown—See here, my friend, it is use-| thing. 
less to dispute or contradict the report of} Brown—Well, perhaps your ideas) and 
your own neighbors, who were my pris-| mine on military subjects would differ ma- 
oners. terially. 
Mr. Mason—If you would tell us who| Mr. Mason—How do you justify your 
sent you here—who provided the means— | acts? 
that would be information of some value. Brown—I think, {my friend, you are 
Brown—I will answer freely and faith-| guilty of a great wrong [against God and 
fally about what concerns myself; I will| humanity—I say it without wishing to be 
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offensive—and it would be perfectly right! negro in Gettysburg twenty dollars a 
for any one to interfere with you so far as| month 


to free those you wilfully and wickedly 
hold in bondage. I do not say this insult- 
ingly. 

Mr. Mason—I understand that. 

Brown—I think I did right, and that 
others will do right who interfere with you 
at any time and all times. I hold that the 
golden rule, “Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you,” applies to 
all who would help others to gain their lib- 
erty. 

Lieut. Stewart—But you don’t believe 
in the Bible 

Brown—Certainly I do. | 

Mr. Vallandigham—Wheredid your men 
come from? Did some of them come from 
Ohio? 

Brown—Some of them. 

Mr. Vallandigham—From the Western 
Reserve ? §None came from Southern 
Ohio? 

Brown—Yes, I believe one came from 
below Steubenville, down not far from 
Wheeling. 

Mr. Vallandigham—Have you been in 
Ohio this summer ? 

Brown— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vallandigham—How lately ? 

Brown—I passed through to Pittsburg on 
my way in June. 

Mr. Vallandigham—Were you at any 
county or State fair there ? 

Brown—I was not—not since June ? 


Mr. Mason—Did youconsider this a mil- 
itary organization, in this paper (the Con- 
stitution)? I have not yet read it. 

Brown—I did in some sense. I wish 
you would give that paper close atten- 
tion. , 

Mr. Mason—you ‘consider yourself the 
Commander-in-Chief of these “provisional” 
military forces ? 

Brown—I was chosen agreeably to the 
ordinances of a certain document, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of that force. 

Mr. Mason—What wages did you ‘of- 
fer ? 

Brown—None. 

Lieut. Stewart—“The wages of sin is 
death.” 

Brown—I would not have made such a 
remark to you if you had been a prisoner 
and wounded in my hands. 

A Bystander—Did you not promise a 
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Brown—I did not. 

Bystander— He says you did. 

Mr. Vallandigham— Were you ever in 
Dayton, Ohio? 

Brown— Yes, I must have been. 

Mr. Vallandigham—This summer? 

Brown—No, a year or two since. 

Mr. Mason—Does this talking annoy 
you? 

Brown—Not in the least. 

Mr. Vallandigham—Have yon lived long 
in Ohio? 

Brown—lI went there in 1850; I livedin 
Summit county, which was then Trumbuil 
county. My native place is in York State; 
my father lived there till his death, in 
1809. 

Mr. Vallandigham—Do yon recollect a 
man in Ohio named Brown, a noted coun- 
terfeiter? 

Brown—I do; I knew him from a boy. 
His tather was Henry Brown. ‘They were 
of Irish or Scotch descent, and had a broth- 
er also engaged in that business. When 
boys they could not read or write. They 
were of a very low family. 

Mr. Vallandigham—Have you been in 
Portage county lately? 

Brown—I was there in June last. 

Mr. Vallandigham—When in Cleveland 
did you attend the fugitive slave law con- 
vention there ? 

Brown—No; I was there about the time 
of the sitting of the court to try the Ober. 
lin rescuers. I spoke there publicly on 
that subject. I spoke onthe fugitive slave 
law and my own rescue. Of course, so far 
as I had any influence at all, I was dispos- 
ed to justify the Oberlin people for rescu- 
ing the slave, because I have myself forci- 
bly taken slaves from bondage. I was 
concerned in taking eleven slaves from 
Missouri to Canada last winter. I think I 
spoke in Cleveland before the convention. 
Ido not know that I had any conver- 
sation with any of the Oberlin rescuers. I 
was sick partof the time I was in Ohio 
withthe ague. 1 was part of the time in 
Ashtabula county. 

Mr. Valandigham—Did you see anything 
of Joshua R. Giddings there ? 

Brown—I did meet him. 

Mr. Vallandigham—Did you converse 
with him? 


Brown—I did. I would not tell you, of 
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course, anything that would implicate Mr.| Stephens—lI lived in Ashtabula county, 

Giddings; but I certainly met with him, | Ohio. 

and had conversations with him. Mr. Vallandigham—How recently did 
Mr. Vallandigham—About that rescue | you leave Ashtabula county ? 

case ? Stephens—Some months ago. I never 
Brown—Yes, I did; I heard him ex- secided there any length of time; have been 

press his opinions upon it very freely and |through there. 

frankly. Mr. Vallandigham—How far did you 


Mr. Vallandigham—Justifying it? live from Jefferson ? 
Brown—Yes, sir. Ido not compromise| Brown—Be cautious, Stephens, about 
him certainly in saying that. any answers that would commit any friend. 


A Bystander—Did you go out to Kansas |I would not answer that. 
under the auspices of the Emigrant Aid| Stephens turned partially over with ’a 
Society ? groan of pain, and was silent. 
Brown—No, sir; I went out under the| Mr. Vallandigham (to Brown)—Who 
auspices of John Brown, and nobody |are your advisers in this movement? 
else ? Brown—I cannot answer that. I have 
Mr. Vallandigham—Will you answer |numerous sympathizer throughout the en- 
this: Did you talk with Giddings about|tire North. 
your expedition here ? Mr. Vallandigham—In Northern Ohio ? 
Brown—No, I won’t answer that, be- Brown—Not more there than anywhere 
cause a denial of it I would not make, and , else; in all the free States. 
to make any affirmation of it Ishould be a| Mr. Vallandigham—But you are not 
great dunce. personally acquainted in Southern Ohio? 
Mr. Vallandigham—Have you had any| Brown—Not very much. 
correspondence with parties at theNorthon| Mr. Vallandigham (to Stephens)—Were 
the subject of this movement? you at the convention last June? 
Brown—I have had correspondence. Stephens—I was. 


A Bystander—Do you consider this as a Mr. Vallandigham (to Brown)—You 


religious movement ? made a speech there 7 
ae = Brown—lI did, sir. 
Brown—It is, in my opinion, the great- A Bystander—Did you ever live in 
est service a man can render to God. Washington City ? 
Bystander—Dy you consider yourself an 


; Brown—I did not. I want you to un- 
instrument in the hands of God? derstand, gentlemen—and (to the reporter) 
Brown—I do. 


you may report that—I want you to un. 
_ Bystander—Upon what principle do you| derstand that I respect the rights of the 
justify your acts ? poorest and weakest of colored people Op- 

Brown—Upon the goldenrule. I pity | pressed by the slave system, just as much 
the poor in bondagethat have none to help |as I do those of the most wealthy and pow- 
them. Thatis why I am here—not to 


erful. That is the idea that has moved 
gratify any personal animosity, revenge, me, and that alone. We expected no re- 
or vindictive spirit. It is my sympathy | ward except the satisfaction of endeavor- 
with the oppressed and the wronged, that ing to do for those in distress and greatly 
are as good as you, and as precious in the | oppressed as we would be done by. The 
sight of God. 


cry of distress by the oppressed is my reas 
Bystander—Certainly; but why take the | son, and the only thing that prompted me 
slaves against their will ? 

Brown—I never did. 
Bystander—You did in one instance, at 
least. 

Stephens, the other wounded prisoner, 
here said, in a firm, clear voice—“You are 
right. In one case I know the negro want- 


to come here. 


A Bystander—Why did you do it se- 
cretly ? 

Brown—Because I thought that necessa- 
sary to success—no other reason. 

Bystander—And you think that honora- 
ble? Have you read Gerrit Smith’s last 


ed to go back. letter ? 
; A py nendces Wet did you come! Brown—What letter do you mean? 
rom 


Bystander—The New York “Herald” of 
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yesterday, in speaking of this affair, men- 
tious a letter in this way: 

Apropos of this exciting news, we recollect a 
very significant yews in one of Gerrit Smith's 
letters, published a month or two ago, in which 
he si of the folly of attempting to strike the 
shackles off the slaves by the furce of moral sua- 
sion or legal agitation, and predicts that the next 
movement made in the direction of negro emanci- 
pation would be an insurrection in the south. 

Brown—lI have not seen the New York 
“Herald” for some days past; but I pre- 
sume from your remarks about the gist of 
the letter that I should concur with it. I 
agree wiih Mr. Smith that moral suasion is 
hopeless. I don’t think the people of the 
slave States will ever consider the subject 
of slavery in its true light till some other 
argument is resorted to than moral sua- 
sion. 

Mr. Vallandigham—Did yon expect a 
general rising of the slaves in case of your 
success ? 

Brown—No, sir, nor did I wish it. I ex- 
pected to gather them up from time to time, 
and set them free. 

Mr. Vallandigham—Did you expect to 
hold possession here till then ? 

Brown—Well, probably I had quite a 
different idea. I do not know that I ought 
to reveal my plans- I am here a prisoner 
and wounded, because I foolishly allowed 
myself to be so. You overrate your 
strength in supposing I could have been 
taken if I had not allowed it. I was too 
tardy after commencing the open attack in 
delaying my movements through Monday 
night, and up to the time 1 was attacked 
by the government troups. It was all oc- 
casioned by my desire to spare the feelings 
of my prisoners and their families, and the 
community at large. I had no knowledge 
of the shooting of the negro (Heywood.) 

Mr. Vallandigham—W hat time did you 
commence your organization in Canada? 

Brown—That occurred about two years 
ago, if remember right. It was,I think, 
in 1858. 

Mr. Vallandigham—Who was the Sec- 
retary ? 

Brown--That I would not tell if I re- 
collected, but I do not recollect. I think 
the oflicers were elected in May, 1858. I 
mInay answer incorrectly but not intention- 
ally. My head is a little confused by 
wounds, and my memory obscure on dates, 
&: 
Dr. Biggs—Were you in the party at 
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Dr. Kennedy’s house? 

Brown—I was the head of that party. I 
occupied the house to mature my plans. I 
have not been in Baltimore to purchase 
caps. 

Dr. Biegs—What was the number of 
men at Kennedy’: ? 

Biown—I decline to anwer that. 

Dr. Biggs—Who lanced that woinan’s 
neck on the hill? 

Brown—l did. I have sometimes prac- 
ticed in surgery when I thought it a matter 
of humanity and necessity, and there was 
no one else todo it; but I have not studied 
surgery. 

Dr. Biggs—It was done very well and 
scientifically. They have been very cle- 
ver to the neighbors, I have been tuld, and 
we had no reason to suspect them, except 
that we could not understand their move- 
ments. They were represented as eight or 
nine persons; on Friday there were thir- 
teen. 

Brown—There were more than that. 

Q. Where did you get arms to obtain 
possession of the armory. <A. I bought 
them. 

Q. In what State? A. That I would 
not state. 

Q. How many guns? A. Two hundred 
Sharp’s rifles, and two hundred revolvers 
—what is called the Massachusetts Aris 
Company’s revolvers, a little under the 
navy size. 

Q. Why did you not take that swivel 
you left in the house? A. I had no oc- 
casion for it. It was given to me ayearor 
two ago. ~ 

Q. In Kansas? A. No, I had noth- 
ing given me im Kansas? 

Q. By whom, and in what States? A. 
I decline to answer. It is not properly a 
swivel; it is a very large rifle with a pivot. 
The ball is larger than a musket ball; it is 
intended for a slug. 

Reporter of the Herald—I do not wish 
to annoy you; but if you have anything 
further you would like to say I will report 
it. 

Brown—I have nothing to say, only I 
claim to be here in carrying out a measure 
I believed to be perfectly justifiable, and 
not toact the part of an incendiary or ruf- 
fian, but to aid those suffering great wrong. 
I wish so say, furthermore, that you had 
better—all you people at the South—pre- 
pare yourselves for a settlement of that 
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question that must come up for settlement |do with them? A. Set them free. 
sooner than you are prepared forit. The} Q. Your intention was to carry them 
sooner you are prepared the better. You! off and free them? A. Not at all. 

may dispose of me very easily. I am}/ A Bystander—To set them free would 
uearly disposed of now; but this question | sacrifice the life of every man in this com- 
is still to be settled—this negro question, I | munity. 

mean; the end of that is not yet. These| Brown—I do not think so. 

wounds were inflicted upon nue—both sabre| Bystander—I know it. I think youare 
cuts on my head and bayonet stubs in dif-|a natical. 

ferent parts of my body—some nunutes af-| Brown—And I think you are fanatical. 
ter I had ceased fighting and had consent- |““Whom the gods would destroy they first 
cd to a surrender, for the benefit of others, | make mad,” and yuu are mad. 

not formy own. (This statement was ve-: Q. Was it your only object to free the 
hemently denied by all around.) Ibelieve!negroes. A. Absolutely our only ob- 
the Major, (meaning Lieut. J. B. Stuart of! ject. 

the United States Cavalry,) would not; Q. But you demanded and took Col. 
have been alive; I could have killed him | Washingtog’s silver and watch? 

just as easy as a musquito when he came| Brown—Yes; we tntemdled freely to ap- 
in, but I supposed he came in only to re-| propriate the property of slave-holders to 
ceive our surrender. There had been loud | carry out our object. It was for that, and 
and long calls of “Surrender” from us—as ! only that, and with no design to enrich our- 
loud as men could yell—but in the confu- | seves with any plunder whatever. 

sion and excitement I suppose we were; Q. Did you know Sherrod in Kansas? 
not heard. Ido not think the Major, or/I understand you killed him. 

any one, meant to butcher us after we had| Brown—I killed no man except in fair 
surrendered. fight; I fought at Black Jack Point and 

An officer here stated that the orders to; Osawatomie, and if I killed anybody it 
the marines were not to shoot anybody; | was at one of these places. 
but when they were fired upon by Brown’s; ‘The prisoners were committed to the 
men and one of them killed, they were! Charlestown jail, and their examination 
obliged to return the compliment. trial was to have commenced on ‘Tuesday, 

Brown insisted that the marines fired | the 25th inst., before eight Justices of the 

t. Peace. ‘The following is the commitment 

Officer— Why did not you surrender be- | of the of prisoners, and Judge Parker's 
fore the attack ? Charge to the Grand Jury: 

Brown—I did not think it was my duty | State of Virginia, Jefferson County, to 
or interest to do so. We assured the ! uit:—To the sheriff, Court, and to the 
prisoners that we did not wish to harm keeper of the jail of said county. These 
them, and they should be set at liberty.|are to command you, inthe name of the 
I exercised my best judgment, not bellev-;Commonwealth of Viginia, forthwith to 
ing the people ould wantonly sacrifice | convey and deliver into the custody of the 
their own fellow citizens, when we offered | keeper of said jail, and to receive and safe- 
to let them go on condition of being allow- | ly keep the Bonics of John Brown, Aaron 
ed to change our position about a quarter | C. Stephens, Edwin Coppie, Shields Green 
of amile. The prisoners agreed by vote and John Copland, negro, and charged be- 
among themselves to pass across the bridge | fore me, Roger Chew, a Justice of the 
with us. We wanted them only asa sort | Peace for the said county, on the oaths of 
of guarantee of our own safety; that we; Henry A. Wise, Andrew Hunter and John 
should not be fired into. We took them) W. McGinnis, ard upon the free admission 
in the first place as hostages and to keep | and confession of said parties made in my 
them from doing any harm. We did not) presence and hearing, that they and each 
kill some men in defending ourselves, but | of them did felonously conspire with each- 
I saw no one fire except directly in self-de- | other and with other parties unknown, to 
fense. Our orders were strict not to harm|make an abolition insurrection and open 
any one not in arms against us. war against the Commonwealth of Virgin- 

Q. Brown, suppose you had every nig-|ia, by making an armed attack upon and 
ger in the United States, what would you; murdering her citizens at a certain place 
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called Harper’s Ferry, and then and there| holds, that he is innocent until he shall be 
to riot on the 17th, 18th and 19th of Oc-| proved guilty by honest, independent and 
tober, 1859, and did felonously and of their; an impartial jury of bis countrymen; and 
malice kill and murder, with firearms call-| what is obligitory upon me is equally oind- 
ed Sharp’s rifles, and revolvers and pistols,!ing upon every one who may be connected 
divers citizens of this commonwealth, and | with the prosecution and trials of these of- 
Fountaine Beckham, George W. Turner, |fenders. In these cases, as in all others, 
and Thomas Boorley, free white persons, | you will be controlled by that oath which 
and »‘so Haywood Sheppard, a free negro, i each of you have taken, and in which you 
and did there and then feloniously conspire! have solemnly sworn that you will dili- 
with divers slaves, belonging to citizens of; gently inquire into all offences which may 
this commonwealth, in the county afore-;be brought to your knowledge, and that 
said, te me unknown, to rebel and make in-| you will present no one through ill will, as 
surrection against the government and laws well as that you will Jeave no one unindict- 
of this commonwealth, that they may be'ed through fear or favor; but in all your 
examined for the said offense before the! presentiments you shall present the truth, 
proper examining court, and otherwise | the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


dealt with according to law. Do but this, gentlemen, and you will have 
Given under my hand and seal this 20th | fulfilled your duty. Go beyond this, and 
day of October, 1859. Signed, in place of that dilligent inquiry and calm 


ROGER CHEW. |investigation which you have sworn to 
make, act upon prejudice or from excite 
ment of passion, and you will have done a 

Gentlemen of the Jury: In the state} wrong'to that law in whose service you 
of excitement into which our whole com-|/ have engaged. AsI before said, these 
munity has been thrown by the recent oc-| men are now in the hands of justice. They 
currences in this county, I feel that the| are to have a fair and an partialtrial. We 
charge which I usually deliver to a Grand | owe it to the cause of justice as well as to 
Jury would be entirely out of place.| our own characters that such atrial should 
Those oceurrences cannot but force them-| be afforded them. If guilty, they will be 
selves upon your attention. They must;sure to pay the extreme penalty of their 
necessarily occupy a considerable portion | guilt, and the example of punishment when 
of that time which you will devote to your) thus inflicted by virtue of law will be, be- 
public duties as a Grand Jury. However! yond all comparison, more efficacious for 
yuilty the unfortunate men who are now in| our protection than any torture to which 
the hands of justice may prove to be, still; mere passion could subject them. Wheth- 
they cannot be called upon to answer to, er they be in public or private position, let 
the offended laws of our commonwealth|each one of us remember that as the law 
for any of the multifarious crimes with|has charge of these alleged offenders, the 
which they are charged, until aGrand Ju-|law alone, through its recognized agents, 
ry, after diligent inquiry, shall decide that! must deal with them to the last. It can 
fay these offenses they be put upon their | tolerate no interference by others with du- 
¢ral. I will not permit myself to give ox-|ties it has assumed to itself. If true to 
pression to any of those feelings which at’ herself, and she will be, our commonwealth, 
once spring up in every breast when re-|through her courts of justice, will be as 
flection upon the enormity of the guilt in! ready to punish the offence of such inter- 
which those are involved wuo invade by : ference as she is to punish these grave and 
force a peaceful, unsuspecting portion of/ serious offenders with which she is now 
our common country, raise the standard | about to deal, in case these offenses prove 
of insurrection amongst them and shoot| by legal testimony to have been perpetrat- 
down without mercy Virginia citizens, de-|ed. Let us all, gentlemen, bear this in 
fending Virginia soil against their invasion. | mind, and in patience await the result, con- 
I must remember, gentlemen, that as a/fident that that result will be whatever 
minister of justice, bound to execute over! strict and impartial justice shall determine 
you and laws faithfully, and in the very|to be necessary and proper. It would 
spirit of Justice herself, I must, as to every | seem, gentlemen, and yet I speak from no 
one accused of crime, hold, as the law| evidence but upon vague rumors which have 
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reached me, that these men who have late- 
ly thrown themselves upon us, confidently 
expected to be joined by our slaves and 
free negroes, and unfurled the banner of in- 
surrection and invited this class of our cit- 
izens to rally under it, and yet, as I am 
told, they were unable to obtain a single 
recruit. 

Lhe preliminary examination of the 
prisoners Jast Wednesday, at Charlestown, 
commenced in the Magistrate’s Court. 
Col. Davenport was the presiding justice, 
and the following magistrates were associ- 
ated with him on the bench: Dr. Alexan- 
der, John J. Lock, John F. Smith, Thos. 
H. Willis, George W. Eichelberger, Chas. 
H. Lewis, and Moses W. Burr. 

At 10} o’clock the Sheriff was dircted 
to bring in the prisoners, who were con- 
ducted from the jail under a guard of 80 
armed men. 

A guard was also stationed around the 
Court. Charles B. Harding, Esq. acted as 
Attorney for the County, assisted by An- 
drew Hunter, Counsel for the Common- 
wealth. The prisoners were brought in, 
Brown and Edwin Coppie manacled togeth- 
er. 
Brown seemed weak and haggard, with 
eyes swollen from wounds on the head. 
Coppie is uninjured. Stephens seemed 
less injured than Brown, but looked hag- 
gard and depressed. Both havea number 
of wounds on the head. 

John Copland is a bright mulatto, about 
25 years of age, and Green a dark negro, 
aged about 30. Sheriff Campbell read the 
commitment of the prisoners, who were 
charged with treason and murder. 

Mr. Harding, the Attorney for the State, 
asked that the Court might assign counsel 
for the prisoners, if they had none. 

The Court then inquired if the prison- 
ers had counsel, when Brown addressed 
the Court as follows: 

“I did not ask forany quarter at the 
time I was taken. I did not ask to have 
my life spared. The Governor of the 
State of Virginia tendered me his assur- 
ance that I should have a fair trial; and, 
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and am utterly unable to attend in any 
way to my own defense. My memory 
don’t serve me. My health is insufticient 
althoughimproving. Thereare mitigating 
circumstances that I would urge in our fa- 
vor, if a fair trial is to be allowed us. But 
if we are to be forced with a mere form— 
atrial for execution—you might spare 
yourselves that trouble. I am ready tor 
my fate. I do not ask atrial. I beg tor 
no mockery of a jury—no insult—nothing 
but that which conscience gives, or coward- 
ice would drive you to practice. I ask 
again to be excused from the mockery of 
atrial. I do not even known what the 
special design of this examination is. Ido 
not know what is to be the benefit of it to 
the Commonwealth. I have now little 
further to ask, other than that I may not 
be foolishly insulted, only as cowardly bar- 
bariansinsult those who fall into their pow- 
er.” 

At the conclusion of Brown’s remarks, 
the Court assigned Charles J. Faulkner 
and Lawson Botts as counsel for the priso- 
ners. 

Mr. Faulkner—i was about to remark 
to the Court that, although I feel at any 
time willing to discharge any duty which 
the Court can legally claim, and by author- 
ity of law devolve upon me, I am _ not 
aware of any authority which this Court 
has, sitting as an Examining Court, to as- 
sign counsel for the defense. Besides, it is 
manifest from the remarks just made by 
one of the prisoners that he regards the ap- 
pearance of counsel under such circum- 
stances not as a buna fide act, but rather as 
a mockery. Under these circumstances I 
do not feel disposed to assume the respon- 
sibility of that positon. I have other rea- 
sous for declining the position, connected 
with my having been at the place of action 
and hearing all the admissions of the pris- 
oners, which render it improper and inex- 
pedient for me to act as counsel. If the 
Court had authority to order it peremptori- 
ly, I should acquiesce, and obey that au- 
thority. Iam not aware that there is any 
such power vested in this Court, but as it 


under no circumstances whatever, will I be; is the prisoners’ desire, I will see that full 


able to have a fair trial. 
blood, you can have it at any moment, 
without the mockery of a trial. 
had no counsel. 
advise with any one. 


If you seek my | justice is done them. 


Mr. Botts said he did not feel it to be his 


I have} duty to decline the appointment of the 
I have not been able to| Court. 


He was prepared to do his best to 


I know nothing| defend the prisoners, and he hoped the 


about the feelings of my fellow prisoners,| Court would assign some experienced as- 
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sistant in case Mr. Faulkner persisted in his 
declination. 

Mr. Harding addressed Brown, and ask- 
ed him if he was willing to accept Messrs. 
Faulkner and Botts as his counsel. 

Mr. Brown replied: I wish to say that I 
have sent for counsel. I did apply, through 
the advice of some persons here, to some 
persons whose namesI do not now recol- 
lect, to act as counsel forme; and I have 
sent for other counsel, who have had no 
possible opportunity toseeme. I wish for 
counsel, if 1 am to have a trial; but if I 
am to have nothing but the mockery ofa 
trial, as I have said, I do not care anything 
about counsel. It is unnecessary to trou- 
ble any gentleman with that duty. 

Mr. Harding—You are to have a fair 
trial. 

Mr. Brown—There were certain men— 
I think Mr. Botts was one of them—who 
declined acting as counsel; but I am not 
positive about it. I cannot remember 
whether he was one, because I have heard 
so many names. Jam a stranger here. I 
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matter of very little account to me. If 
they had designed to assist me as counsel, 
I should have wanted an opportunity to 
consult them at my leisure. 

Mr. Harding—Stevens, are you willing 
those gentlemen should act as your counsel? 

Stevens—I am willing that gentleman 
shall (pointing to Mr. Botts.) 

Mr. Harding—Do you object to Mr. 
Faulkner? 

Stevens—No; I amwilling to take both. 

Mr. Harding addressed cach of the other 
prisoners separately, and each stated his 
willingness to be defended by the counsel 
named. 

The Court issued a peremptory order 
that the press should not publish detailed 
testimony, as it would render the getting of 
a jury before the Circuit Court impossible. 
Various witnesses who had been made pris- 
oners by the insurgents testified as to the 
acts of insurrection. ‘The prisoners were 
then remanded for trial before the Circuit 
Court. The testimony was subsequently 
sent to the Grand Jury, who found true 


do not know the disposition or character of| bills against al} the prisoners. 


the gentlemen named. I have applied for 
counsel of my own, and doubtless could 


It is said that it is the intention of the 
prosecution to proceed with the execution 


have them, if I am not, as I said before, ty) of the prisoners immediately after their 
be hurried to execution before they can! conviction. 


reach me. But if that is the disposition 


The Court has refused to allow any one 


that is to be made of mo, all this trouble‘ to see or converse with Brown, fearing that 


and expensc can be saved. 

Mr. Harding—The question is, do you 
desire the aid of Messrs. Faulkner and 
Botts as your counsel? Please to answer 
yes or no. 

Mr. Brown—TI cannot regard this as an 
examination under any circumstances. I] 
would prefer that they should exercise 
their own pleasure. I feel as if it was a 
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he would say that which might, by being 
published, inflame the slaves against their 
masters. 

Capt. Cook was arrested at Mont Alto, 
Franklin county, Pa., on ‘Tuesday after- 
noon, and has already been ordered to be 
delivered to Gov. Wise by Gov. Packer, of 
Pennsylvania. 


THE SENTINEL OF FREEDOM. 


The Sentinel of Freedom. 


AD 


BY REV. J. SELLA MARTIN. 


‘Watchman, what of the night?” 


The storm has begun, the thunders are pealing, 
The lightnings of truth, like the stern flashing eye 
Of Justice, that sleeps not, of vengeance unfeeling 
Are bursting from clouds in their conflict on high; 
The winds of discussion, like the ploughshares of terror, 
Sink deep ‘neath the surface of slavery’s dead sca; 
And the monsters of crime on the billows of error, 
Appear to the horrified gaze of the free. 


The weepings of mercy in showers are falling 
On slavery’s grim altars, to dampen their blaze; 
The deep tones of progress like trumpets are calling 
To red revolution, who fiercens his gaze; 
The earthquakes of interest are shaking with fury 
The groves and high places of tyranny’s power, 
And molten free speech like lava will bury 
Its temples and altars, to rise never more. 


Now, stern agitation, all sleepless and busy, 
Throw’s openthe floodgates of fecling’s deep sea; 
And the swift-rushing torrents make nations grow dizzy, 
As they leap over dams built to check their wild glee: 
The merciless whirlwinds of God’s indignation 


Aresweeping through earth disenthralled fromtheircave, 


And reason, all quenchless, in bright conflagration, 
Is melting the chains from the limbs of the slave. 


The champions of slavery in wild desperation, 
Are cutting their flesh as the all-potent charm, 
And pouring their blood as the needed libation 
This wrath to appease, and their terrors to calm. 
The truth-crushing genii of policy 1s waving 
His wand of corruption to silence the rvar, 
And the great fish of mammon his Jonahs are saving 
From watery destruction to die on the shore. 
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The altars of bondage are blazing with fire, 
The slave in his chains is its grim sacrifice; 
The tones of the priest rise higher and higher, 
But his God now in conflict regards not his cries. 
The merchant in fear brings his gifts to the altar, 
The statesman and jurist bring laws all in vain: 
The demagogue’s accents in doubt ’gins to falter, 
Though “ Union” is sounded again and again. 


But all is in vain, the heavens grow thicker 
With portents of dread to oppression’s weak soul, 

And almighty truth flashes brighter and quicker, 
While terrific reason in thunders still roll; 

The earthquake is shatt’ring their prisons to pieces, 
Amid the eruptions of volcanic speech; 

While whirlwinds and torrents in fury increases, 
Though tyrants alternately curse and beseech. 


And thus shall it be until freedom shall cover 
With an ocean of light our nation so dark, 
'Till justice and mercy united shall hover 
O'er manhood untrameled, in liberty’s ark. 
Then ’neath truth’sgreat sun-light by conflict unfaded, 
And earth renovated by fire and flood, 
Shall man in his majesty stand undegraded, 
The lord of creation, the image of God. 
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on apts. 


NUMBER VI. 


BY J. 


THEODORE 


HOLLY. 


The reflex influence that a successful Haytian emigrationwill exert on the condition 
of the colored people of this country, and on the destiny of the negro race throughout the 
world. 


Social evils, like physical maladies, 
must be eradicated by a treatment that 
looks to their causes rather than to their ef.- 
fects. As no intelligent physician would 
content himself to prescribe for the rup- 
tures of a disease that might appear on the 
surface of the skin, instead of the deep. 


seated cause of the same in the human sys. ; 
tem; s0 no prudent statesman will content | 


himself to deal simply with the outward 
manifestations of social evils, because they | 
are more palpable, instead of probing into, 
the hidden cause of their outbirth. 

On the same principle the social regene- 
rator of the negro race must not be satisfied | 
to deal with the mere surface of things, as 


ground, to catch the panting fugitive from 
slavery, and transforms every Northern 
man into a bloodhound, to hunt down these 
self-emancipated freemen; and to crush out 
every aspiration for negro liberty {| It is 
this vile sycophancy ot the free States that 
makes the American Union one vast broth- 
erhood of thieves. Such being the case in 
this country, in respect to American sla- 
very, every intelligent man knows that 
one of the most radical means of over- 
throwing this vile system consists in cor- 
recting public sentiment at the North, so as 
to deprive it of the moral aid and comfort 
that is now given to it by church and 
state. Hence, then, every fugitive slave 


they present themselves in the atrocious! that escapes from the prison-house of the 


evils of American slavery, simply because 
these effects are more palpable to the sight, 


but he must go behind the existence of 


slavery in this country, and look at the 
pre-existing causes that have given birth 
to this“ sum of all villainies,” “ vilest sys- 
tem that ever saw the sun.” 

Such an examination will convince him 
that the great bulwark of American slavery 
does not alone exist in this country, still 
less is it confined to the Southern States, 
where slavery has attained its most luxuri- 
ant growth, and reached its most atrocious 
development. 

On the other hand, we know that the 
chief bulwark of slavery in this country, is 
the corrupt public sentiment of the North, 
which stultifies the truths of the Gospel in 
the Christian church, and belies the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
among political parties, and thereby turns 
the Northern States into one vast hunting 
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South, to expose the enormity of the sys- 
tem, and to demean himself as a man 
among men in the Northern States or Can- 
ada, does not detract one iota from the in- 
surrection power of the South, by which 
the great mass of the slaves shall, in some 
day, disenthrall themselves in the terrible 
retributions of a sin-avenging God. ‘T'o 
the contrary, each manly fugitive who 
reaches the North with the wrongs of sla- 
very incarnated in his person, exerts a 
magic power, which not only changes the 
mind and keeps back ten Northern white 
men from voluntecring to suppress a ser- 
vile insurrection in the South, but he ab- 
solutely converts at least one white man into 
a friend, like “ old Brown, of Kansas,” who 
is willing to march to the South and peril 
his own life for the liberation of the 
slaves. 

Hence, therefore, the stamped: of rest- 
less and liberty-loving slaves from the 
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South, has had the effect of creating 
more and more in the North a sentiment 
which will say, “Hands off,” when a ser- 
vile insurrection commencesin earnest, and 
thus leave fair playin thestrugele between 
the oppressor and the oppressed; the only 
third party being God, whose attributes 
can take no side with the oppressor. No 
living men have done more to accelerate 
this state of things and create such a pub- 
lic sentiment, than such fugitive slaves as 
Frederick Douglass, J. W.C. Pennington, 
S. R. Ward, H. H. Garnet, W. W. Brown, 
and others. And any regrets that such 
restless spirits left the prison-house of 
Southern slavery, are mistaken and fallaci- 
ous, in respect to any greater influence 
that these persons might have ultimately 
exerted for the liberation of their brethren 
in bonds by remaining in bondage with 
them. At most, they could only have in- 
augurated such ill-timed insurrecticns as 
have already taken place, which would 
have been summarily crushed out, and 
these noble men would have been made a 
fruitless sacrifice to the cause which they 
now live so gloriously to serve, as were 
Denmark Veazie, of South Carolina, Nat 
Turner, of Virginia, and the nameless 
slave hero of Tennesee, who was whipped 
to death for his manly fidelity to his insur- 
gent compatriots. ‘The reflex influence of 
these noble self-emancipated slaves in the 
North upon the South, promises, in the not 
very far distant future, a servile insurrec- 
tion that cannot be so easily crushed out. 

Such, then, being the case, when we con- 
sider the subject of slavery as confined to 
this country, we may deduce analagous 
conclusions in regard to its existence, not 
only here, but throughout the world. I 
have already intimated that the deepest 
and most radical cause of slavery is not to 
be sought for in this country. I have said 
that, as the bulwark of American slavery is 
not to be found in the South, but in the 
North, so the bulwark of African slavery is 
not to be found in the United States, but in 
the world at large. 

The anti-christian sentiment upon which 
the modern nations of the world are still 
administered, is, that “ might makes right,” 
and that the weakest must go to the wall. 
Hence, Africa being powerless, in conse- 
quence of the night-mare of ignorance and 
superstition that has so long brooded over 
her benighted shores, her children are left 
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a prey to the pirates of the world, by this 
selfish sentiment that prevails among the na- 
tions of the earth. ‘Thus, such unscrupu- 
lous nations as Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and 
the United States, who have no fear of God 
or man before their eyes, plunder this an- 
cient land of darkness of her inhabitants, 
to be converted into the white man’s slaves 
beyond the seas. And such nations as 
Great Britain and France, which are a little 
more scrupulous in respect to the law of 
God and the civilization of the nineteenth 
century, do the same thing under the less 
glaring form of obtaining African appren- 
tices, to add their blood and sweat to the 
wealth of their respective colonics. 

From this point of view, it is clear that 
these piratical depredations are carrried on 
against the African race not only in the 
United States, but the same thing is tolera- 
ted and carried on throughout the world, 
simply because there is no powerful and 
enlightened negro nationality anywhere 
existing to espouse the cause and avenge 
the wrongs of their race. Let such a na- 
tionality be at once developed and brought 
upon the stage of action, equal in every 
respect to the demands of the nineteenth 
century, and the African slavetrade must 
not only instantaneously cease, but negro 
slavery itself must also be speedily abol- 
ished throughout the world. Sucha nation 
would have the power and prestige of 
making itself heard, felt and respected on 
this question in the councils of the world. 

That the want.of such a nationality is 
the potent cause of all the wrongs that the 
negro race now suffers under in the world, 
may be apparent from the lesson which the 
history of the Jews teaches. These peo- 
ple became the bondmen of the Egyptians 
as soon as they gave up their separate pa- 
triarchal or national existence and went 
down into Egypt. ‘They afterwards re- 
ceived their prestige when Moses led them 
forth from the house of bondage, and Josh- 
ua re-established their separate nationality 
in the land of Canaan, which finally culmi- 
nated in the royal magnificence of David 
and the princely glory of Solomon. This 
prestige again passed away with the de- 
struction of their nationality by the Baby- 
lonian captivity; and it was again restored 
at their return from thence, and the re- 
building of the second temple by Zerubba- 
bel. Finally, the influence of the Jews 
was lost by the destruction of Jerusalem 
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and the overthrow of their nationality by 
the conquering arms of Titus, eighteen hun- 
dred ycars ago; and this influence has not 
been, and cannot be, regained by them un- 
til their nationality shall again bo restored 
to them, and the word of the Lord go forth 
from Jerusalem. 

The Jews being thus without national 
prestige in the world, have been the scorn 
and derision of all the nations of the earth. 
Neither wealth, nor rank, personal worth 
or merit of any kind, can give to the indi- 
vidual Jew that civil status in the world 
which a peculiar and distinct nationality 
alone can bestow. Hence, Baron Roth- 
child, the great financial prop of the British 
Governinent, remained for years an humble 
suitor at the door of the British Parliament 
for the privilege of taking his rightful seat 
in the House of Commons, to which his 
constituency in London had elected him. 
And he was at last admitted because of the 
great influence which his enormous wealth 
gave him, and because of the financial de- 
pendence of the whole English Govern- 
ment upon him. Let this extraordinary 
individual influence be removed, that thus 
overtops that of a whole nation, and Baron 
Rothchild would instantanevusly sink into 
the general contempt meted out to his de 
nationalized race. So strong is this con- 
tempt of the Israelite, and so disposed are 
all the nations of Europe to tolerate the 
same, that even the mumbling Hierophant 
of the Vatican—that imbecile old king in 
skirts—even he, I say, can shock with im- 
punity the moral sense of Christendom by 
the cnormities which he permits to be en- 
acted in his dominions against the Jews, as 
recently developed in the atrocious out- 
rage on the Mortara family; and there is 
no power exerted to make hiin redress the 
wrong. 

And these wrongs of a denationalized 
people cannot be wholly rectified by their 
being admitted to the full civil privileges 
of some other nation of people. Great 
Britain may give full civil privileges to the 
Jew and the negro in her dominions, as 
she has done, but she cannot enforce re- 
spect for the one in countries that still pro- 
scribe the Jews, nor demand rights for the 
other in countries that still oppress the ne- 
gro. ‘Che.Jewish and negro subjects of her 
Britanic Majesty will find invidious distinc- 
tions meted out to them in these countries, 
that a real British Englishman will not 
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meet with. This difference is owing to the 
fact that the latter is fully invested with 
all the attributes of a powerful nationality. 
It is inherent in his person and in his race. 
On the other hand, the Jew and the negro 
have only a British mantle that does not 
wholly conceal the denationalized races to 
which they belong. A commanding na- 
tional influence is all-powerful in shielding 
and protecting each individual of the race, 
in which such a nationality inheres, no mat- 
ter how humble that individual may be; 
but without such a national influence, no 
matter how exalted the personal merits of 
any man, no amount of borrowed prestige 
from another race can secure to him uni- 
versal respect. Thus the Baron Roth- 
child must be subject to Jewish disabilities 
if in Russia, and the Hon. Mr. Jordan, of Ja- 
maica, to negro disabilities if in South Car- 
olina, which no other English subject would 
be annoyed with. On the other hand, 
Russia would demand of England, under. 
her treaties, as much respect for the Rus- 
sian serf, as a private individual, in the 
British dominions, as she would demand 
for one of the princes of her empire in the 
same eapacity. And this would be the 
case because prince and serf are both one 
common race, in whom the Russian nation- 
ality equally inheres. 

Arguing, then, from these premises, I 
conclusively assert that we must have a 
strong, powerful, enlightened and progres- 
sive negro nationality developed, equal to 
the demands of the nineteenth century, 
and capable of commanding tle respect of 
all the nations of the earth, from whence a 
reflex influence will irradiate, not only tu 
uproot American slavery, but also to over- 
throw African slavery and the slave-trade 
throughout the world. But, here, I would 
call particular attention to the modifying 
words that I use in respect to this nation- 
ality. Wedo not simply want a negro na- 
tionality, but we want a sfruonz, powerful, 
enlightened and progressive nesro nation- 
adity, equal to the demands af the nine- 
teenth centuary, and capable of commanda- 
ung the respect of all the nations of the 
earth, in order to exert in an effectual 
manner this reflex influence. 

As to simple 7eg7o nationalities, we al- 
ready have an abundance of them. Atrica 
is full of them. Almost every town can 
boast a king and a royal court. But the 
question now pressing upon us for solution 
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is not to add to the number already exist- 
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ent on the bounty of American philan- 


ing; but to give to some one of them that|throphy, can lay no claims to the same 


grand national development which we have 
indicated. Then, around which of the many 
centres of negro nationalities already exist- 
ing shall the genius and power of our race 
be concentrated, in order to accomplish 
this result? Shall it be Foulah, Jaloff, 
Dahomey, Liberia, or Hayti? ‘Thus, then, 
it will be seen that whetherthe field of our 
activity be directed to Hayti or Africa, the 


lofty independence and self-reliant position 
to which Hayti has attained. And as to 
the savage kingdoms of Africa, before they 
could be brought even to a starting point 
in the race of modern civilization, the legal 
authority of their chiefs would have to be 
subverted by violently wresting their power 
out of their hands; or by cheating and de- 
deiving them by treaties, conceived in that 


question narrows itself down to the work of| European spirit of chicanery which has 


removing the disabilities of existing negro 
nationalitves. And this fact, which must be 
clear to every reflecting mind, will bea 
sufficient answer to some exceptions that 
the Maryland Colonization Journal has 
taken to the third article of thisseries, pub- 
lished in the August number of the Av z/o- 
African Magazine. That paper, by 
ranking the removal of the disabilities of 
the Haytian nationality as a “secondary ob- 
ject” to “controlling the destinies of Afri- 
ca,” has thereby endeavored to create the 
impression that by going to Africa we 
would have no national disabilities to re- 
move. But whether we go to Liberia, Ab- 
beokuta, or anywhere else on that conti- 
nent, we shall find nationalities already 
existing, and their only want will be the 
removal of their present disabilities by the 
introduction of a superior civilization. 
Such, then, being the true state of the 
case, I think that there are many prepon- 
derating reasons to the mind of the colored 
American why he should first undertake ‘o 
remove the national disabilities of Hayti. 
Among these reasons, I may say that self- 
reliance and internal progress and devel- 
opment are essential characteristics, neces- 
sary to be possessed by any people before 
a strong nationality can be developed 
among them. ‘These characteristics I do 
not hesitate to assert exist among the Hay- 
tian people in a devree superior to that to 
be found among any other negro communi- 
ty in the world. The Haytian Revolution, 
and the subsequent history of that people, 
when compared with that of any other por- 
tion of the negro race, will substantiate this 
assertion beyond the power of successful 
contradiction. Ifence, then, economy of 
means and directness of results, to be at- 
tained, point us to a people like the Hay- 
tians, as the most favorably situated to be 
brought up to the required standpoint of 
modern civilization. Liberia, still depend- 
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robbed the red man of his American heri- 
tage. And even then, a very long time 
must elapse before such usurped authority 
could be brought as far in the career of 
national development as Hayti has already 
attained. Christian missionary operations 
may indeed suggest a better, but not a 
shorter manner of removing the disabilities 
of the savage nationalities of Africa. And 
here, let me say in conclusion, thatit makes 
no matter where that powerful nationality 
may be developed, so long as its power 
can be felt in the world among the nations 
of the earth on the question of negro sla- 
very. The European nationality of this 
country, can, and is doing, as much to give 
prestige to the character of the white race 
throughout the world as any nationality in 
Europe. Perhaps it is even doing more in 
this respect. So, also, a powerful negro 
nationality in America will do as much as 
if it was developed in Africa. Hence, then, 
a calm survey of the whole question of ne- 
gro elevation, brings me to the irresistible 
conclusion that a successful emigration of 
colored people from this country to Hayti 
will exert a reflex influence on the condi- 
tion of the slaves in this country, and on 
the destiny of the negro race throughout 
the world, that shall secure in the speedi- 
est manner, their ultimate disenthrallment 
and complete political regeneration. And 
such are the radical means that I would 
propose for our adoption, in order to probe 
at once the seat of the disease, instead of 
wasting our time in ill-directed efforts, ap- 
plied only to the vile American excre- 
scence of this many-headed social evils, 
spread throughoutthe world. Let us seek 
to wipe out the whole degradation of our 
race, whether it appears under the form of 
American and Brazil ian slavery, or under 
the milder type of British and French sys- 
tems of African apprenticeship. And let 
this be done, I say, by the speediest 
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possible development of the mostadvanced | development on the continent of Africa, 
negro nationality, which may be able to as- 'ghall be allowed to attain their destiny un- 
sume the vindication of our rights before!disturbed by the pestiferous presence of 
the world; and thus assuming them, dare| American and European pirates, who now 
to maintainthem. When this is done, we! prosecute their nefarious traffic in slaveson 
shall have a secure guarantee that all the! these shores, much to the detriment of Af- 


other negro nationalities now in course of rican civilization and progress. 


a ° 
iscellany. 
From the Journal of Commerce. large enough to drive the first cutter of a 
ANOTHER SLAVE FREED. sloop-of-war at the rate of sixteen knotsan 


hour. He was assisted in planning this 
We take pleasure in publishing the fol-; engine, being told how to find the resist- 
lowing letter, which contains an account of| ance of an immersed floating body, and the 
the purchased freedom of a slave who ‘size, &c., of his propeller. 
seems to be a man of remarkable intel- 


joes Professor Hopkins, of the Academy, 
: says that he gets up the experiments for 
G. Hattock, Esq., the lecture-room very handsomely. Being 


Dear Sir :—J am very happy to inform | shown once how to line up the parabolic 
you that the freedom of the slave Benja-! mirrors for concentrating heat, he always 
min Bradley has been accomplished by the | succeeded afterwards. So with the chemi- 
payment of $1,000, to which you contribu- cal experiments. He makes all the gases, 
ted the final $122* necessary to make it|and works with them, showing the Drum- 
up mond light, &c. Prof. Hopkins remarks 


Some particulars of the case will perlaps| of him that “ he looks for the /aw by which 
be of interest to your readers. things act.” 
Bradley was owned by a master in An-| Iie has been taught to read and write, 


napolis, Md. Hight years ago he was em-! mainly by the Professor's children; has 
ployed ina printing office there. Ile was | made very rood progress in arithmetic 
then about sixteen, and showed great me-|and will soon take hold of algebra and 
chanical skill and ingenuity. With a piece | geometry. 

of a gun-barrel, some pewter, a couple of 
pieces of round steel, and some like mate- 
rials, he constructed a working neodel of a 
steam engine. 


(treat interest was naturally felt in such 
a man, and his master expressing a willing- 
ness to take $1,000 for him, if paid by Oct. 


a bth, though well worth $1,500, a subscrip- 
is master soon afterwards got him the | tion was set on foot privately for the pur- 


place of helper in the department of Natu- pose. ‘I'wo gentlemen in Annapolis agreed 
ral and Experimental Philosophy in the to lend Ben $500. He had his own sav- 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. He sold his lings, $100. ‘The friends of Ben devoted 
first steam engine to a Midshipman. With | themselves to raising the money, and at the 
the proceeds, and what money he could lay | time we called on you, the sum was com- 
up (his master allowing him five dollars a pleted with the exception of the $122 
month ont of his wages), he built an engine | which you supplied. ‘This was forwarded 


a to Annapolis. Meantime Professor H. H. 
eing a balance of money in my hands, collect- Taclkwood: vith th , 

ed forasimilar object, which failed by reasun of | AOC UOT e utmost generosity, had 

the death of the person intended to be emancipated. himself borrowed the necessary amount at 

IG.H. [the bank on his own note (namely 

’ 
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$900), and thus secured the freedom of 
Ben beyond a contingency. 

In saying the sum is completed, I of 
course mean to include the money which 
has been loaned to Ben, and which he is to 
repay. 

He is now free, and the question is, what 
is best fur him to do? He is a mere child 
as to worldly matters, and his only plan is, 
to remain at Annapolis and finish his edu- 
cation as far as he can. But itseems very 
desirable to furnish him employment of a 
nature suited to his abilities. The pro- 
fessors consider him perfectly competent to 
take charge of the engine of a steamship. 
It is possible that some of your readers 
may be able to suggest employment for 
him; and, if so, a letter addressed to him 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, will be 
thankfully received. | 

I am yours, &c. 


Joun H. Scott, a colored man, and one; 


of the Oberlin rescuers, took the first 
premium at the Lorain County (Ohio) Fair 
for the best buggy harness, manufactured 
by himself. At Wellington he also took 
the first premium for the best double car- 
riage harness. His right to these premiums 
appears to have becn respected by his 
white competitors, Judge ‘l'aney to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Fapixnc Away !—The Seztzzc/ (Marshall 
County, Va.) says: 

“ The South is becoming so ‘ mixed up,’ 
that a man cannot feel s:fo any more in 
marrying there, for fear his wife will prove 
to have black blood inherveins. Negroes 
are so fully kept in their ‘sphere’ by 
Northern white men, that, as a rule, per- 
sons can always find out negro blood by 
tradition, and it is comparatively safe to 
marry dark-complected women there, with- 
out danger of the ‘ amalgamation’ so very 
common in the South.” 
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And a Charleston (South Carolina) cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Police Guzette 
writes thus: 


“If the morals of this city continue as 
at present, in a century there will be no 
negroes here. At present, you will see 
yellow girls in this city that cannot be told 
from white women. When it becomes 
general, slavery is but a name, for being 
white, they are less submissive and of less 
value. Among my own slaves, there are 
ten females who have fifteen children, and 
but two of the number are black.” 


Tue Ancio-ArricaN MaGAZINE FOR ALL 
Our Pusuic Lisprartess—Wuo Witt Arp? 
—An unknown friend writes as follows: 


; ‘ Believing that the publication of your in- 


valuable magazine is doing more to do 
away with the wicked prejudice existing 
against the black man, and to elevate him 
socially and politically, than by any other 
effort being made; and feeling that great 
good would result from placing it within 
the reach of the masses, I will give ten dol- 
lars towards creating a fund for placing a 
copy in every public library in this coun- 
try.” 

How does this proposition strike the true 
friends of the black man? Will they re- 
spond liberally and promptly ? 

The following is a list of pledges and 
monies received for said purpose: 


“A friend of the black man” - - . 
Ilon. Gerrit Smith  - - - - «. - 


$10 00 
10 00 


S. W. Brewster -_ © = = © = = 2 OD 
Benjamin Coates - 2 = 2 + 10 00 
Joseph N. Tuttle -  -) - - - - 1 00 
J.C. Garthwaite - = © = = @ 1 VO 
Theo. P. Howell -  - - - - -. - 1 00 
David A. Hava - + - 1 00 
Jacob Van Arsdale-  - +) - - 2 
Amos Townsend Sw oe! OS ce Gs 100 
Wm. T. Mereer - 2 + - - 1 00 
BE. UO. Haven - - - - - - 38 UU 

Total - 2 - = - S438 SD 
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Ghe Outbreak im Virgen. 


[CoNTINUED.] 


Charles B. Harding, assisted by Andrew 


The Court stated that it would assign 


Hunter, represented the commonwealth, |them any members of the bar they might 


and Charles J. Faulkner and Lawson 


Botts counsel for the prisoners. 


A true bill was read against each pris. 


oner: . 
First. For conspiring with negroes to 
produceinsurrectjon. 


Second. For treason to the common- 


wealth; and 

Third. For murder. 

The prisoners were brought into court, 
accompanied by a body of armed men. 
They passed through the street and enter- 
ed the Court House without the slightest 
demonstration on the part of the péople. 

Brown looked somewhat better, and his 
eye was not so much swollen. Stevens 
had to be supported, and reclined on a 
mattrass on the floor of the court room, ev- 
idently unable to sit. 

Before the reading of the arraignment, 
Mr. Hunter called the attention of the 
Court to the necessity of appointing addi- 
tional counsel for the prisoners, stating that 
one of the counsel (Mr. Faulkner) appoint- 
ed by the County Court, considering his 
duty in that capacity as having ended, had 
left. The prisoners, therefore, had no 


select 

-After consulting Capt. Brown, Mr. Botts 
said that the prisoner retained him, and de- 
sired to have Mr. Green, his assistant, to 
assist him. Ifthe Court would accede to 
the arrangement, it would be very agreea- 
ble to him personally. 

The Court requested Mr. Green to act 
as counsel for the prisoners, and he con- 
sented to do so. 

Mr. Brown then arose and said: “Ido 
not intend to detain the Court, but barely 
wish to say, a I have been promised a fair 
trial, that I am not now in circumstances 
that enable me to attend a trial, owing to 
the state of my health. I have a severe 
wound in the back, or rather in one kidney, 
which enfeebles me very much. But Iam 
doing well, and I only ask for a very short 
delay of my trial, and 1 think that I may 
be able to listen to it; and I merely ask 
this that, as the saying is, “the devil may 
have his dues,” if no more. I wish to say 
further that my hearing is impaired and 
rendered indistinct in consequence of 
wounds I have about my head. I cannot 
hear distinctly at all; I could not hear what 


other counsel than Mr. Botts. If the Court | the Court has said this morning. I would 


was about to assign them other counsel, it 
might be proper to do so now. 
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be glad to hear what is said on my trial, 
and I am now doing better than I could 
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exp:ct to be under the circumstances. A 
very short delay would be ail I would ask. 
I do not presume to ask more than a very 
short delay, so that I may in some degree 
recover, and be able at least to listen to my 
trial, and hear what questions are asked of 
the citizens, and what their answersare. If 
that could be allowed me I should be very 
much obliged.” 

Mr. Hunter said the request was rather 
premature. The arraignment could be 
made, and this question could then be con- 
sidered. 

The Court ordered the indictment to 
be read, so that the prisoners could plead 
guilty or not guilty, and would then con- 
sider Mr. Brown’s request. 

The prisoners were compelled to stand 
during the arraignment, Stevens being held 
upright by two Bailiffs. 

‘I'he reading of the indictment occupied 
about twenty minutes. Each of the pris- 
oners responded to the question, ‘‘ Not guil- 
ty” and desired to be tried separately. 

Mr. Hunter—The State elects to try 
John Brown first. 

Mr. Botts—I am instructed by Brown to 
say that he is mentally and physically un- 
able to proceed with his trial at this time. 
He has heard to-day that counsel of his 
own choice will be here, whom he will, of 
course, prefer. He only asks for a delay 
of two or three days. It seems to me but 
a reasonable request, and I hope the Court 
will grant it. 

Mr. Hunter said his own opinion was, 
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counsel had been assigned them lere, and 
he apprehended there was little reason to 
expect the attendance of those gentlemen 
from the North who had been written to. 
There was also a public duty resting upon 
them, to avoid as far as possible within the 
forms of law, and with reference to the 
great and never to be lost sight of giving 
of a fair and impartial trial to the prisoners, 
the introduction of anything likely to 
weaken our present position and give 
strength to our enemies abroad, whether it 
issues from the jury in time, or whether it 
comes from the mouths of the prisoners or 
any other source. It was their position 
that had been imperilled and jeopardized, 
as they supposed, by enemies. 

Mr. Harding concurred in the objection 
of Mr. Hunter, on the ground of danger in 
delay, and also because Brown was the 
leader of the insurrection, and his trial 
ought to be proceeded with on account of 
the advantage thereby accruing in the trial 
of the others. 

Mr. Green remarked that he had had no 
opportunity of consulting with the prison- 
er or preparing a defense. ‘The letters for 
Northern counsel had been sent off, but 
not sufficient time has been afforded to re- 
ceive answers. Under the circumstances 
he thought a short delay desirable. 

Mr. Botts added that at present the ex- 
citement was so great as to deter Northern 
counsel from coming out; but now that it 
has beeen promised that the prisoners 
should have a fair and impartial trial, he 


that it was not proper to delay the trial of| presumed that they would come and take 


the prisoner for a single day, and that there 
was no necessity for it. He alluded in gen- 
eral terms to the condition of things with 
which they were surrounded. ‘They were 
such as rendered it dangerous to delay, to 
say nothing of the exceeding pressure up- 
on the physical resources of the communi- 
ty, growing out of the cireumstances con- 
nected with affairs for which the prisoners 
were to be tried. In reference tothe phy- 
sical condition cf Brown, he asked the 
Court not to receive the unimportant state- 
ment of the prisoners as sufficient ground 
for delay, but thatthe jailor and physicians 
be examined. As to expecting counsel 
from abroad, he said that no impediment 
had been thrown in the way of the pris- 
oners’ procuring such counsel as they de- 
sired; but, onthe contrary, every facility 
had been afforded, able and intelligent 
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art in the case. 

The Court stated that if physical inabil- 
ity were shown a reasonable delay must be 
granted. As to the expectation of other 
counsel, that did not constitute a sufficient 
cause for delay, as there was no certainty 
about their coming. Under the circum- 
stances in which the prisoners were situat- 
ed, it was natural that they should seek 
delay. The brief period remaining before 
the close of the term of the Court rendered 
it necessary to proceed as expeditiously as 
practicable, and to be cautious about grant- 
in delays. He would request the physician 
who had attended Brown to testify as to 
his condition. 

Mr. Mason thought Brown was able to 
go on understandingly with the trial. He 
did not think his wounds were such as to 
affect his mind orrecollection. He had al- 
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ways conversed freely and inte anenny | Mr. Botts said that on receiving the 
about this affair. He had heard him com-! above dispatch he went to the jail with his 
plain of debility but not of hardness of associate, Mr. Green, and read it to Brown, 
hearing. and is desired by the latter to say that in 


Mr. Cockerell, one of the guards at the his father’s family there has never been any 


jail, said that Brown had always been rea- insanity at all. 


dy to converse freely. 
Mr. Avis, jailer, sworn—Had heard 


|have been repeated instances of it. 
| adds that his first wife showed symptoms 


On his mother’s side there 


He 


Brown frequently say to persons visiting | of it, which were also evident in his first 
him that his mind was confused and his; and second sons by that wife. 


hearing affected. 


Some portions of the statements in the 


The delay asked for by Brown was re- dispatch ho knows to be correct, and of 


fused. 


He did not 


other portions he is ignorant. 


The following were finally fixed upon’ know whether his mother’s sister died in a 


as the twelve jurors: 


Richard Timberlake, Jacob. M. Miller, 
Joseph Rivers, Thomas Osborne, 
Thomas Watson, Jr., George W. Boyer, 
Isaac Dust, John C. Wiltshire, 
John C. McClure, George W. Tapp, 
William Rightsdale, William A. Martin. 


The jury were not sworn on the case, | 


but the judge charged them not to converse 
upon the case or permit athers to converse 
with them. They were dismissed at five 
o’clock, and the prisoner was then carried 


over to the jail on his cot, and the Court} 


adjourned till morning. 


SECOND DAY. 


Brown was brought in walking, and laid 
down on his cot at full length within the 
bar. He looked considerably better, the 
swelling having left his eyes. 

Messrs. Harding and Hunter, again ap- 
peared for the commonwealth, and Messrs. 
Botts and Green for the prisoner. 

Mr. Botts read the following dispatch, 
which was received this morning: 


Agron, Ohio, Oct. 26, 1859. 


To J. C. Fautkyer & Lawsow Borrts: 


John Brown, leader of the insurrection 
at Harper’s Ferry, and several of his fam- 
ily, have resided in this county many 
years. Insanity is hereditary in that fam- 
ily. His mother’s sister died with it, and 
a daughter of that sister has been tsvo 


lunatic asylum, but he does believe that a 
daughter of that sister has been two years 
in theasylum. He also believes that a son 
and daughter of his mother’s brother have 
been confined in an asylum; but he is not 
apprized of the fact that another son of that 
brother is now insane and in close confine- 
ent. 

Brown also desires his counsel to say 
that he does not put in the plea of insanity 
and if he has been at all insane he is total- 
ly unconscious of it, yet he adds that those 
who are insane generally suppose that they 
have more reason and sanity than those 
around them. For himself he disdains to 
put in that plea, and seeks no immunity ot 
the kind. 

Brown then raised himself up in bed, 
and said: “I will add, ifthe Court will al- 
low me, that I look upon it as a miserable 
artifice and pretext of those who sought to 
take a different course in regard to me, if 
they took any at all, and I view it with 
contempt more than otherwise. As | re- 
marked to Mr. Green, insane persons, so 
far as my experience goes, have but little 
ability to judge of their own sanity: and, 
if I am insane, of course I should think I 
know more than all the rest of the world. 
But I do not think so. Jam perfectly un- 
conscious of insanity, and I reject, so far 
as I am capable any attempt to interfere in 
my behalf on that score.” 

Mr. Botts stated that he was further in- 


structed by Mr. Brown to say that, reject- 


years in the lunatic asylum. A son and ing this plea entirely, and secking no delay 
daughter of his mother's brother have also | for that reason, he does repeat to the Court 
been confined in the lunatic asylum, and | his request nade yesterday, that time be 
another son of that brother is now insane | given for the foreign counsel to arrive that 
and undeg close restraint. These factscan | he has reason to expect. 

be conclusively proven by witnesses resid-| The course taken by Brown this morn- 
ing here, who will doubtless attend the! ing makes it evident that he sought no 
trial if desired. A. H. Lewis. | postponement for the mere purpose of de- 
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lay, as he rejects the plea of insanity. THIRD DAY. 
Still, in his opinion, he could have a fairer ; ; : 
trial if the defense were conducted by his fens Cook arrived here at 1 o'clock this 


own counsel than if he were defended by 
the counsel at present here. George H. Hoyt, of Boston, counsel for 


The Court stated that he must see, in| Brows, arrived this morning. 

this case as in any other, that a proper; The Court met at 11 o’clock. Brown 
cause for a delay was made out before | was led from the jail, walking very feebly. 
granting such anapplication. In the pres- He lay down upon his cot. 

ent case he could not see that the telegram| Senator Mason entered the Court with 
gave any assurance that the additional | Mr. Hoyt, the Boston counsel for Brown; 
counsel intended to come. The prisoner {he remarked that the testimony of Colonel 
is now defended by couneel, who will take | Washington and Mr. Phelps yesterday was 
care that no improper evidence is adduced | strictly truthful. 


against him, and that all proper evidence} The jury were called, and answered to 
in his behalf shall be presented. Ife could | their names. 


ee Lad adept ral After three witnesses for the defense had 
tive before the case was closed, and could see pe saeine eee ee eae 
then see all the testimony which had been his mattrass, evidently excited, and stand- 


taken, and thus the prisoners might have}. . 
the benefit of their advice, although the ee his feet, addressed the Court as fol- 


case now proceeds. As tothe matter of in- ee 

sanity, it was not presented in a reliable “ May tt please the Court: I discover that 
form; instead of mere statements we should notwithstanding all the assurances I have 
have affidavits, or something of that char- received of a fair trial, nothing like a fair 
acter. He thought, therefore, that the jury | trial is to be given me, as it would seem. 
should be sworn and the trial proceed. I gave the names, as soon as I could get at 


The jury having been sworn to fairly them, of the persons I wished to have call- 


and impartially try the prisoner, the Court ay Fy iesiirinnal ence age da prnangs 
directed that the prisoner might forego the P : 


: : : memorandum to that effect, saying whicre 
kab _ standing while arraigned, if he de-| 1,956 parties were, but it appears that they 


Ges . have not been subpenaed, as far as I can 
Mr. Botts put the inquiry to the prisoner, 


: : , learn; and now I ask if I am to have any- 
and he continued to lie prostrate on his cot ' thing at all deserving the name and shad- 
while the long indictment, filling seven 


ow of a fair trial—that this proceeding be 


t 


{ 
| 


pages, was read. i deferred until to-morrow morning. For I 
First: Insurrection. ‘have no counsel, as I before stated, in whom 
Second: ‘Treason. I feel that Ican rely, but Iam in hopes 
Third: Murder. counsel may arrive who will attend to see- 


Counsel for the defense, in their open-' ing that I get the witnesses who are neces 
ing, contended that according to the decis-: sary for my defense. Iam myself unable 
ion of Attorney General Cushing, theState ‘to attend to it. I have given all the atten- 
had no juriediction over offenses committed , tion I possibly could to it, but am unable 
within the limits of the Arsenal grounds, 'to sce or know about them, and can’t even 
the United States possessing sole and ex-' find out their names; and I have nobody 
clusive control there. If the offenses al-; todo any errand, for my money was all 
leged were committed on the bridge, then 'taken when I was sacked and stabbed, and 
Virginia had no jurisdiction, that territory I have notadime. I had two hundred 
being within Maryland jurisdiction. The and fifty or sixty dollars in gold and sil- 
prosecution, in refutation of this position, vertaken from my pocket, and now I have 
showed that a murderer, whose crime was_no possible means of getting anybody to 
committéd within the Arsenal enclosure,’ go my errands for me, and I have not had 
was tried and executed in the Virginia all the witnesses subpoenaed. ‘They are 
State Courts. ‘The evidence elicited on not within reach, and are not here. I ask 
the trial discloses nothing new. ‘at least until to-morrow morning to have 
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something done, if anything is designed; 
if not, I am ready for anything that may 
come up.” 

Brown then lay down again, drew his 
blanket over him and closed his eyes, and 
appeared to sink in tranquil slumber. 

Mr. Hoyt seconded his demand, and said 
that he could not undertake to carry on 
the defense at present, as he was not con- 
versant with the evidence, had not read the 
indictment, nor was he acquainted with 
the Virginia Code. 

Messers. Botts and Green said they had 
done their best for the prisoner, but as he 
had declared in open court that he had no 
confidence in them, they could not consist- 
ently do otherwise than withdraw from the 
case. Ifthe Court would adjourn for the 
day, Mr. Botts said he would cheerfully 
give Mr. Hoyt his notes, take him to his 
office and sit up all night to put him in 
possession of the law and the facts. 
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Captain Brown’s hand-writing, and some 
as bearing hisindorsement. He had hasti- 
ly examined those papers, and wished to 
Object to some of them. ‘The learned gen- 
tlemen associated with him in the trial had 
not examined them, but he supposed the 
Court would not regard that as material 
under tho present ruling. 

Mr. Hunter, interrupting—There is no 
need of argument about the matter. Des- 
ignate those you wish to object to. 

Mr. Hoyt— I desire to know the object 
of the counsel in introducing these pa- 
pers. 

Mr. Hunter—The papers will speak for 
themselves. If you will designate which 
you object to, we will go on at once. 

Mr. Hoyt—I object to the autobiogra- 
phy of Capt. Brown, as having no bearing 
on this case. 

Mr. Ltunter—I withdraw it. 

Mr. Hoyt—I object to the letter of Ger- 


The Court could not adjourn till counsel | rit Smith. 


had made himself familiar with Virginia 
law, but finally consented to do so till 


Mr. Hunter—I withdraw that, too. 
Mr. Hoyt—I handed to the Clerk last 


morning. The popular excitement wasj| night a list of names we wished summoned 
greatly increased, and the guard re-inforc- | as witnesses--Samuel Stryder, Henry Ault, 
ed-—“the people regarding Brown’s ae-| Benjamin Mills, John E. P. Dangerfield, 
mand for time as a trick.” and Capt. Simms I got a despatch just 

Gov. Willard, of Indiana, Cook’s broth-| now informing me that Capt. Simms had 
er-in-law, with J. EK. McDonald, Attorney-| gone to Frederick, and would return in the 
General of that State, and others, had | first train this morning, and come on to 
I should like 


arrived and had a long interview with, Charlestown this afternoon. 


Cook. 


FOURTH DAY. 


The Court met at 10 o’clock. 

The Judge announced that he had re- 
ceived a note from the new counsel of the 
prisoner, requesting a delay for a few min- 
utes, to enable them to have an interview 
with the prisoner. 
wait a short time. 

Soon afterward Brown was brought in, 
ie took his usual recumbent position in 

ed. 

Samuel Chilton, of Washington City, ap- 
peared as additional counsel for the prison- 
er and was qualified. 

Henry Griswold, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was introduced to the Court as counsel for 
the 2 ea? and qualified. 

Mr. Hoyt remarked that yesterday vari- 
ous papers in court, which were identified, 
for what purpose he knew not, but presum- 
ed he should be informed, some as being in 
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He would accordingly | 


to inquire whether the process had reached 
Capt. Simms at Harper’s Ferry ? 

Sheriff Campbell replied that the officer 
stated that Capt Simms had gone to F'red- 
erick. 

Mr. Hunter—He was here yesterday. I 
hope we will proceed with some other wit- 
nesses. 


John E. P. Dangerfield was called, and 


testified that he was an officer of the armo- 
r 


He was a prisoner in the hinds of 
Captain Brown at the engine-house. Ne- 
gotiations were going on for the release of 
all the prisoners before the firing commenc- 
ed. About a dozen black men were there, 
armed with pikes, whichthey carried most 
awkwardly and unwillingly. During the 
firing they were lying about asleep, some 
of them having crawled under the engines. 
Witness was free to say that, from the 
treatment of Captain Brown, he had no per- 
sonal fear of him or his men during his 
confinement. Saw one of the men shot in 
the engine-house. He fell back exclaim- 
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ing, “ It’s all up with me!” and died ina 
few moments. This man, he learned, was 
one of Captain Brown’s sons. Saw anoth- 

er young man, who came in wounded, rnd 
commenced vomiting blood. He was also 
a son of Captain Brown, and was wounded 
while out with Mr. Kiltzmiller. Prisoner 
frequently complained that his men were 
shot down while carrying a flag of truce. 

Heard some conversation by Captain 
Brown as to having it in his power to lay 
the town in ashes and carry off the women 
and children, but that he had refrained 
from so doing; heard him make no threats 
that he would do so. The only threat 1 
heard from him was at the commencement 
of the storming of the engine-house. He 
then said that we must all take equal 
shares with him, and that we could no long- 
er monopolize the places of safety. He, 
however, made no attempt to deprive us of 
the places we had taken. Brown promised 
safety to all descriptions of property ex- 
cept slave property. Atthe time of the 
assault by the marines, one of the men 
cried out for quarter. He had heard the 
same man, in a conversation with Brown 
during the night, ask him if he was com- 
mitting treason against his country in re- 
sisting the marines, to which Brown replied 
that he was. The man then said, “I'll 
fight no longer’—that he thought he was 
merely fighting to liberate the slaves. Af- 
ter the attack was made on the engine- 
house two of Brown’s men cried for quar- 
ter, and laid down their arms, but after'the 
marines burst open the door they picked 
them up again, and renewed the fight. 

After the first attack, Captain Brown cricd 
out to surrender, but he was not heard; 

did not see him fire afterwards; saw Cop- 
pic attempt to fire twice, but the caps ex- 
ploded. Witness saw Brown wounded on 
the hip by a thrust from a sabre, and sev- 
eral sabre cuts on the head. When the 
latter wounds were given, Captain Brown 
appeared to be shielding himself, with his 
head down, but making no resistance. 
parties outside appeared to be firing as 
they pleased. 

Mayor Mills, master of armory, sworn— 
Witness was one of the hostages of Cap- 
tain Brown, confined in the engine-honse; 
before the general firing commenced, nego- 
tiations were pending for the release of the 
prisoners; a paper was drawn up embrac- 
ing certain terms, and borne by Mr. Brua 
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to the citizens outside; the terms were not 
agreed to; the last time Mr. Brua was out, 
there was severe firing, which I suppose 
prevented his return; Brown’s son went 
out with a flag of truce, and was shot; he 
came back wounded; the prisoner attended 
him, and gave him water ; heard Brown 
frequently complain that the citizens had 
acted in a barbarous manner; he did not 
appear to have any malicious feeling; he 
undoubtedly expected re-inforcements ; 
said it would soon be night, and he would 
bave more assistance ; his intentions were 
to shoot nobody unless they were carrying 
or using arms; if you do, let them have it; 
this was while the firing was going on. 

Capt. Brown here asked the witness if 
he saw any firing on his part which was not 
purcly defensive. 

Witness—It might be considered in that 
light, perhaps; the balls came into the en- 
gine-house pretty fast. 

Question by Counsel—Did you not fre- 
quently go to the door of the engine- 
house 

Witness—No, indeed. [Laughter.] 

A general colloquy ensued between the 
prisoner, lying on his cot, and the witness, 
as to the part taken by the prisoner in not 
unnecessarily exposing his hostages to dan- 
ger. No objection was made to Brown's 
asking these questions in his own way, and 
interposing verbal explanation relative to 
his conduct. The witness generally cor- 
roborated his own version of the circum- 
stances attending the attack on the enginc- 
house, but could not testify to all the inci- 
dents that he enumerated. He did not 
hear him say that he surrendered. Wit- 
ness’ wife and daughter were permitted to 
visit him unmolested, and free verbal com. 
munication was allowed with those outside. 
We were treated kindly, but were compell- 
ed to stay where we didn’t want to be. 
Brown appeared anxious to effect a com- 
promise. 

Capt. Simms, commander of a volunteer 
company of Frederick, Md.,\was sworn— 
The report came to Frederick that 750 
blacks and Abolitionists combined had seiz- 
ed Harper's Ferry; witness started for the 
Ferry with the volunteers under command 
of Col. Shriver, and was glad to find their 
numbers were exarecrated after he reached 
there on Monday ‘afternoon: the door of 
the engine-house was partially open, and 
witness’ was hailed from there; two shots 
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had been fired from there; witness went in;' Brown as a brave man, and being inform- 
he met Mr. Dangerfield and others there;,ed that he wanted him here as a witness, 
Capt. Brown said to witness that he had a} hercturned with pleasure. As a Southern 
proposition to make, to which he listencd; | man, he came to state the facts about the 
he wanted to be allowed to go over thejcase,so that Northern men would have no 
bridge unmolested, and we then might} opportunity of saying that Southern men 
take him if we could—he had fought Un-: were unwilling to appear witnesses in be- 


cleSain before, and was willing to do it 
again; Brown complained that his men had 
been shot down like dogs while bearing a 
flag of truce; told himthey must expect to 
be shot down like dogs, if they took up 
arms in that way; Brown said he knew 
what he had ta undergo before he came 
there— he had weighed the responsibility, 
and should not shrink from it; he said he 
had full possession of the town, and could 
have mass.cred all the inhabitants had he 
thought proper to do so, but as he had not 
he considered himself entitled to some 
terms; he said he had shot no one whe had 
not carried arms; I told him that Mayor 
Beckham had been killed, and that I knew 
he was altogether unarmed; he seemed sor- 
ry tohear of his death, and said, “I fight 
only those who fight me;” witness then 
told the prisoner he did not think any com- 
promise could be effected; Brown said he 
kept the hostages for his own safety; they 
did not appear to fear any injury from him 
or his men, but only from attacks from the 
outside; every man had a gun, and four 
fifths of them were under no command; 
the military had ceased firing, but men 
who were intoxicated were firing guns in 
the air, and others at the engine house; 
Brown or any of his men could not have 
ventured outside the doors of the engine- 
house that night without being shot; saw 
Stevens in the hotel after he had been 
wounded, and shamed some young men 
who were endeavoring to shoot bim as he 
lay in his bed, apparently dying; told them 
that if the man could stand on his feet 
with a pistol in his hand they would all 
jump out of the window. Captain Simm’s 
testimony was at great length, but little 
new was elicited. 

On the conclusion of his testimony, Cap- 
tain Simms stated that he had returned 
here at the summons of the prisoner, to tes- 
tify iu his behalf, with as great alacrity as 
he had come to testify against him. 


He 


had no sympathy fur the acts of the pris-: him on account of treason. 


half of one whose principles they abhor. 

Mr. Harding commenced the opening 
argument for thecommonwealth, and spoke 
only, for about forty minutes. He review- 
jed the testimony as elicited during the 
| examination, and dwelt for some time on 
ithe absurdity of the claim or expectation 
of the prisoner, that he should have been 
treated according to the rules of honor- 
able warfare. He seemed to have lost 
sight of the fact that he was in command 
of a band of murderers and thieves, and 
ee forfeited all title to protection of any 

ind. 

The court adjourned at five o’cleck to 

meet again at 10 o’clock on Monday morn- 


ing. 


FIFTH DAY. 


The court met at I0 o'clock. 
The prisoner was brought in, and the 
trial proceeded without delay. 


Brown looked better than heretofore, and 
his health is evidently improving. He was 
laid on a bed, as uaual. 


The court-house and its approaches were 
densely crowded. 


Mr. Griswold made the opening speech 
for the defense. He claimed that Brown 
could not be guilty of treason, as he had 
never sworn allegiance to Virginia. Neith- 
er did the evidence show that he had levied 
war against the State. He admitted that 
the prisoner had come there to run off 
slaves, and was amenable to the laws of 
the'State for such an act. As to conspira- 
cy to incite an insurrection, there was a 
difference between running off slaves and 
causing an uprising among them. 

He was followed by Mr. Hunter for the 
prosecution, who closed his argument, and 
Mr. Chilton asked the Court to instruct the 
jury that if they believed Brown was nota 
citizen of Virginia, they could not convict 
The Court 


oner; for his movement, on the contrary,!declined, and Mr. C. asked that the jury 
he would be one of the first to bring him:should be instructed that they must be 
to punishment. But he regarded Captain | satisfied that the offence was committed 
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within Jefferson County. This was 
granted. 

A recess was taken for half an hour, 
when the jury came in with a verdict. 
There wasintense excitement. Brown sat 
up in bed while the verdict was rendered. 
The jury found him guilty of treason, ad- 
vising and conspiring with slaves and oth- 
ers to rebel, and for murder in the first de- 


e. 

Brown lay down quickly, and said noth- 
ing. There was no demonstration of any 
kind. 

Mr. Chilton moved an arrest of judg- 
ment, both on account of errors in the in- 
dictment and errors in the verdict. The 
objection in regard to the indictment has 
already been stated. The prisoner has 
been tried for an offence not appearing on 
the record of the Grand Jury—the verdict 
was not on each count separately, but was 
a general verdict on the whole indictment. 


SIXTH DAY. 


The court met at 10 o’clock this morn- 
ing. Coppic was brought in. 

Previous to the proceeding to his trial, 
Mr. Griswold stated the points on which 
an arrest of jndgment was asked for in 
Brown’s case. In addition to the reasons 
mentioned yesterday, he said it had not 
been proved beyond a doubt that he 
(Brown) was even a citizen of the United 
States, and argued that treason could not 
be committed against a State, but only 
against the General Government, citing the 
authority of Judge Story, also stating, the 
jury had not found the prisoner guilty of 
the crimes as charged in the indictment, 
they had not responded to the offenses, but 
found him guilty of offenses not charged. 
They find him guilty of murder in the 
first degree, when the indictment don’t 
charge him with offenses constituting that 
ermme. 

Mr. Hunter replied, quoting the Virgin- 
ia code to the effect, that technicalities 
should not arrest the administration of jus- 
tice. Asto the jurisdiction over treason it 
was sufficient to say, that Virginia had 
passed a law assuming that jurisdiction and 
defining what constitutes that crime. 


TheCourt reserved its decision. 
Mr. Brown was present during the argu- 
ment. 
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The jury was sworn in Coppic’s case. 
The testimony is the same as already pub- 
lished, but is more brief. The examina- 
tion of witnesses for the prosecution was 
not concluded at the adjournment. Cook 
waived an examination before the Magis- 
trate Court. 


SEVENTH DAY. 


Coppie’s trial was resumed. No witness- 
es were ¢alled for the defense. 

Mr. Harding opened for the Common- 
wealth; Messrs Hoyt and Griswold fullow- 
ed for the defendant and Mr. Hunter clos- 
ed tor the prosecution. 

Mr. Griswold asked for several instruc- 
tions to the jury which were all granted by 
the Court, and the jury retired. 

Brown was then brought in, and the 
court house was immediately thronged., 


The Court gave its decision on the mo- 
tion for an arrest of judgment, overruling 
the objections made. In the objection that 
treason cannot be committed against a 
State, he ruled that wherever allegiance is 
due treason may be committed. Most of 
the States have passed laws against treason. 
The objections as to the form of the ver- 
dict rendered the Court also regarded as 
insufficient. 

The clerk then asked Mr. Brown wheth. 
er he had anything to say why sentence 
should not. be pronounced upon him. 


Mr. Brown immediately rose and m a 
clear, distinct voice said :—I have, may it 
please the Court, a few words tosay. In 
the first place I deny everything but what 
I have all along admitted, of a design on 
my part to free slaves. I intended cer. 
tainly to have made a clean thing of that 
matter, as I did last winter, when I went 
into Missouri, and there took slaves with- 
out the snapping of a gun on cither side, 
moving them through the country, and 
finally leaving them in Canada. I design- 
ed to have done the same thingon a larger 
scale. That was all I intended. I never 
did intend murder or treason, or the de- 
struction of property, or to excite or incite 
slaves to rebellion, or to make insurrection. 
I have another objection, and that is that 
it is unjust that I should suffer such a pen- 
alty. Had I interfered in the manner in 
which I admit, and which! admit has been 
guirly proved—for I admire the truthfut- 
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ness and candor of the greater portion of: 


the witnesses who have testified in this 


rich, the powerful, the intelligent, the so- 
called great, or in behalf of any of their 
triends, either father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, wife or children, or any of that class, 
and suffered and sacrificed what I have in 
this interference, it would have been all 
right; every man in this court would have 
deemed it an act worthy of reward rather 
than punishment. ‘This court acknowledg- 
es, too,as I suppose, the validity of the 
law of God. I see a book kissed, which I 
suppose to be the Bible, or at least the 
New Testament, which teaches me that all 
things whatsoever I would that men should 
do to me I should do even so to them. It 
teaches me, further, to remember them that 
are in bonds as bound with them. I en- 
deavored to act up to that instruction. 

I say I am yet too young to understand 
that God is any respecter of persons. | 
believe that to have interfered as I have 
done, as I have always freely admitted I 
have done, in behalf of His despised poor, 
ig no wrong, but right. Now, if it is deem- 
ed necessary that I should forfeit my life 
for the furtherance of the ends of justice, 
and mingle my blood further with the 
blond of my children and with the blood of 
millions in this slave country, whose rights 
are disregarded by wicked, cruel and un- 
just enactments, I say let it be done. Let 
me say one word further. I feel entirely 
satisfied with the treatment I have receiv- 
ed on my trial. Considering all the cir- 
cumstances, it has been more generous 
than I expected; but I[ feel no conscious- 
ness of guilt. I have stated from the first 
what was my intention and what was not. 
I never had any design against the liberty 
of any person, or any disposition to commit 
treason or incite slaves to rebel, or make 
any general insurrection. I never encour- 
aged any man to doso, but always dis- 
couraged any idea of that kind. Let me 
say also in regard to the statements made 
by some of those who were connected with 
me. I fear it has been stated by some of 
them that I have induced them to join me, 
but the contrary is true. Ido not say this 
to injurethem, but as regretting their weak- 
ness. Not one joined me but of his own 
accord, and the greater part at their own 
expense. A numberof them I never saw 
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till thé day they came to me, and that was 


for the purpose I have stated. Now I havo 
case—had I so interfered in behalf of the/|d 


one. 

While Mr. Brown was speaking perfect 
quiet prevailed, and w: en he had finished 
the Judge proceeded to pronounce sen- 
tence upon him. Aftera few preliminary 
remarks he said that no reasonable doubt 
could exist of the guilt of the prisoner, and 
sentenced him to be hung in public on 
Friday, the 2nd of December next. 

Mr. Brown received his sentence with 
composure. The only demonstration made 
was the clapping of the hands of one man 
in the crowd, who is not a resident of Jef: 
ferson county. Regret was expressed by 
the citizens at its occurrence. 

The jury in the case of Coppice, after be- 
ing out an hour returned a verdict of guil. 
ty on all the counts in theindictment. 


EIGHTH DAY. 


Coppic, who was found guilty yesterday 
has not yet received sentence. 

Shields Green, one of the negro pris- 
oners was put on trial to-day. His de- 
fense was entrusted to Mr. George Sennot 
of Boston. He attacked the indictment 
on all points. He moved that the first 
count, charging the prisoner with treason, 
should be abandoned, on the strength of 
the Dred Scott decision, which deprives 
negroes of citizenship, and consequently 
of their treasonable capabilities—and this 
count was abandoned. He moved that 
the entire indictment should be quashed, 
for a variety of reasons involving any nuin- 
ber of legal technicalities. First, he object- 
ed to it on account of its excessive interlin- 
eation. But this the Court ruled, was not 
a material point. ‘Chen he objected on the 
ground that, as it comprised three various 
charges, it confused the prisoner’s right of 
challenging jurymen—since, the law allow- 
ing him to challenge eight, he might de- 
sire to set aside one juryman for reasons 
connected with one charge, and to retain 
him in reference to another. This, also, 
was overruled by the Court. 


NINTH DAY. 


Shields Green was found guilty this 
morning. Sentence was deferred. 
Copeland, the mulatto, is now upon trial, 


and never had a word of conversation with| Mr. Sennot defending. 
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The following is his confession : 
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{derstood that there was an intention to 


Qurstion—Are you John Copeland, of! attempt a movement of that kind in Ken- 


Oberlin, and the same person that was in- 
dicted last year at Cleveland for rescuing 
the slave John? Axswer—I am. 

Q. Do your parents reside in Ohio? A. 
They do. 

Q. Who induced you to enter into the 
Harper’s Ferry movement? A. J. II. Ka- 
giand John Brown, Jr., wrote letters to 
Leary, at Oberlin, which I saw, and was 
thus induced to go into it. 

Q. Who furnished you the means to 
come to Virginia? A. Ralphand Samuel 
Plumb gave the money ($15) to bear my 
expenses. 

Q. What other Oberlin persons were at 
Harper’s Ferry? A. None but Leary and 
myself. 

Q. Whereis Leary? <A. Hewas killed 
in the river, near the rifle-works. 

A. Did you come through Cleveland { 
A. Yes. 

Q. On what day did you leave there? 
A. ‘The day of the October election. 

Q. Where did you stop in Cleveland ? 
A. I stopped at Isaac Sturtevant's, on 
Walnut street; was there from Monday 
noon until ‘Tuesday evening at 9 o'clock. 

Q@. Did Mr. and Mrs. Sturtevant know 
what you were going to Virginia for? A. 
Mrs. Sturtevant did; she was the person 
who talked to me about it; I suppose Mr. 
S. knew it. 

Q. Where did Plumb give the money, 
and who was present? A. Ralph Plumb 
gave itto me; Samuel Plumb and Leary 
were present; it was in Plumb’s office at 


Oberlin. 


Q. Did the Plumbs know where you: 
were going? A. Yes,and wished us good | 


luck, and gave me the money just before 
leaving, Monday morning. 


was brought toa close, the jury finding a 


tucky about the same time. 


Q. Did you know from Brown or any 
other person that help was expected from 
the slaves in the neighborhood? A. Idid 
from Brown, that help would come from 
the slaves, but I did not understand at any 
time before Monday morning after the 
fight had commenced, that anything else 
than running off slaves was intended, I 
being at the rifle works, half a mile from 
the engine-house. 


Q. Did you learn from Brown or any of 
the company that persons at Harper’s Fer- 
ry sympathised with them, or were in any 
way connected with the movement? A. 
From Brown I understood that there were 
laboring men at Harper’s Ferry who 
wished to get rid of the slaves, and would 
aid in running them off. 


TENTH DAY. 


The case of Copeland, the free negro, 


verdict of not guilty oftreason, as charged 
in the last count of the indictment—he 
not being recognized as a citizen— but guil- 
ty of conspiracy with slaves to rebel, and 
of murder, as charged in the second and 
third counts. 


The prisoner was defended by George 
Sennott, Esq., of Boston. 


A bill of exceptions and motion for ar- 
rest of judgment was entered by the pris- 
oner’s counsel. 


ELEVENTH DAY. 


An indictment was found against Capt. 


Q. Did Charles H. Langston see you inj Cook, and a motion made to bring on the 


Cleveland? A. He did, and knew I was 
coming on to join Brown's company. 

Q. Who directed you to go to Sturte- 
vant’s at Cleveland? <A. Leary ; he was 
directed by Jolin Brown, Jr., to go there. 


‘case immediately for trial. 


| Stephens should be tried first. 


This was op- 
‘nosed by his counsel, who preferred that 
A jury was 
‘then partially empannelled for that pur- 
pose, when a despatch from Gov. Wise 


Q. Did_you hear Ralph Plumb, on the: was received by Mr. Hunter, suggesting 


day the slave John was rescued, urge per- 
sons to go to Wellington, and if so, where? 
A. I did; he was on the pavement, in 
front of Watson's grocery. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of an at- 
tempt to raise an insurrection in any other 
State or region of ourcountry? <A. I un- 
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that Stephens be handed over to the feder- 
al authorities. Mr. Hunter stated that a 
number of facts important to the develop- 
ment of the case were unknown to the pub- 
lic, and he felt assured that enough would 
be ascertained by the trial of Stephens by 
the federal authorities to criminate a num- 
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ber of prominent Northern abolitionists. 
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ing of the plan proposed by Mr. Brown, 


Stephens was then handed over to the|and the same carricd. 


United States Marshal, to take his trial at 
the next term of the Federal Court, at 
Stanton, which will not assemble for some 
time. 


——— SD 


TWELFTH DAY. 


Cook’s trial commenced. The opening 
speech was made by Mr. Harding. Cook's 
confession was read in open court by An- 
drew Hunter. A jury was then cmpan- 
nelled. 


—— eo 


BROWN’S CARPET-BAG. 


The following documents form a part of 
the contents of this terrible bag : 


Ciatnam, C.:W., 
Saturday, May 8, 1858—10 A. M. 

Convention met in pursuance of a call 
of John Brown and others, and was called 
to order by Mr. Jackson, on whose motion 
Mr. Wm. C. Monroe was chosen Presi- 
dent ; when, on motion of Mr. Brown, Mr. 
J. H. Kagi was elected Sceretary. 

On motion of Mr. Delany, Mr. Brown 
then proceeded to state the object of the 
Convention at length, and then to explain 
the general features of the plan of action 
in the execution of the project in view by 
the Convention. Mr. Delany and others 
spoke in favor of the project and the plan, 
and both were agreed to by general con- 
sent. 

Mr. Brown then presented a plan of or- 
ganization, entitled “Provisional Constitu- 
tion and Ordinances for the People of the 
United States,” and moves the reading of 
the same. 

Mr. Kinnard objected to the reading un- 
tilan oath of secrecy be taken by each 
member of the Convention ; whereupon 
Mr. Delany moved that the following par- 
ole of honor be taken by all members of 
the Convention: “I solemnly affirm that 
I will not in any way divulge any of the 


secrets of this Convention, except to per-' 


The plan was then read by the Sccre- 
tary ; after which, on motion of Mr. Whip- 
ple, it was ordered that it be now read by 
articles, for consideration. 

The articles, from one to forty-five, inclu- 
sive, were then read and adopted. Onthe 
reading of the forty-sixth, Mr. Reynolds 
moved to strike ou.t the same. Reynolds 
spoke in favor, and Brown, Monroe, Owen 
Brown, Delany, Realf, Kinnard and Kagi 
against. ‘The question wasthen taken and 
lost, there being but one vote inthe affirm- 
ative. 

The article was then adopted. The for- 
ty-seventh and forty-eighth articles, with 
the schedule, were then adopted in the 
same manner. It was then moved by Mr. 
Delany that the title and preamble stand 
as read. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Kagi, the Constitution, 
as a whole, was then unanimously adopted. 

The Convention then, at 14 P. M., ad- 
journed, on motion of Mr. Jackson, till 3 
o’elock. 

Three o'clock P. M.—Journal read and 
approved. 

On motion of Mr. Delany, it was then 
ordered that those approving of the Con- 
stitution as adopted, sign the same ; where- 
upon the names of all the members were 
appended. 

After congratulatory remarks by Messrs. 
Kinnard and Delany, the Convention, on 
motion of Mr. Whipple. adjourned at 33 
o'clock. J. H. KAGI, 

Secretary of the Convention. 


The above isa journal of the Provis- 
ional Convention held at Chatham, Canada 
West, May 8, 1858, as hercin Stated. 

Cuatiam, C. W., , 
Saturday, May 8th, 1859. 

Siz P. AT.—In accordance with, and in 
obedience to, the provisions of the sched- 
ule of the Constitution for the proscribed 
and oppressed people ‘‘of the United States 
of America,” to-day adopted at this place, 
a convention was called by the President 


sons entitled to know the same, on the pain | of the Convention framing that instrument, 
of forfeiting the respect and protection of and met at the above-named hour for the 
this organization ;” which motion was car-| purpose of electing ofticers to fill the offi- 


ried. 
The President then proceeded to admin- 
ister the obligation ; after which 


ces specially established and named by 
sail Constitution. 
The Convention was called to order by 


The question was taken on the the read-| Mr. M. R. Delany, upon whose nomination 
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Mr. Wm. C. Monroe was chosen President, 


and Mr. J. H. Kagi Secretary. 


A committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Whipple, Kagi, Bell, Cook and Monroe, 
was then chosen to select candidates for the 
various offices to be filled, for the conside- 
ration of the Convention. 


On reporting progress, and asking leave 
to sit again, that request was refused, and 
the committee discharged. 

On motion of Mr. Bell, the Convention 
then went into the election of officers in 
the following manner and order. 


Mr. Whipple nominated John Brown for 
Commander-in-Chief, who was, on the sec- 
onding of Mr. Delany, elected by accla- 
mation. 


Mr. Realf nominated J. H. Kagi for 
Secretary of War, who was elected in the 
same manner. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, the Conven- 
tion then adjourned to 9 A. M., on Mon- 
day, the 10th. 

Monpay, May, 10th—9 A. M.—The 


day were read and approved. 


i - | Thomas Hiekerson, 
The President announced that the busi- | [hoes Hickerson 


ness before tho Convention was the fur- 
ther election of officers. 


Mr. Whipple nominated Thomas M.) Robert: Vanvanken, 


Kinnard for President. In aspecch of some 
length Mr. Kinnard declined. 

Mr. Anderson nominated J. W. Loguen 
for the same office. The nomination was 
afterwards withdrawn, Mr. Loguen not be- 


he would not serve if elected. 


| 
Mr. Brown then moved to postpone the 


election of President for the present. C'ar- 
ried. 

The Convention then went into the elec- 
tion of members of Congress. Messrs. 
Alfred M. Ellsworth and Osborn Anderson 
were elected. 

After which the Convention went into 
the election of Secretary of State, to which 
ofee Richard Realf was chosen. 

Whereupon the Convention adjourned 
till 24 P.M. 

23 P. M.—Convention again assembled 
and went into a balloting for the election 
of ‘I'reasurer and Secretary of the ‘I'reas- 
ury. 

Owen Brown was elected as the former, 
and George B. Gill as the latter. 

The following resolution was then intro- 
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Alfred M. Ellsworth, 
proceedings of the Convention on Satur-| Steward Taylor, 


1 John A. Thomas. 
j J. 1). Shadd, 


| 
ing present, and it being announced that. 
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jaaced by Mr. Brown, and unanimously 


passed: 


Resolred, That John Brown, J. H. Kagi, Rich- 
ard Realf, L. F+ Parsons, C. P. Tidd, C. Whipple, 
| C. W. Mofttit, Jolin E. Cook, Owen Brown. Stew- 
‘ard Tavlor, Osborn Anderson, 4. M. Ellsworth. 
| Riehard Richardson, W.H. Leeman, and Jolin 
| Lawrence, be appointed a committce to whom is 
idelegated the power of the Convention to fill by 
‘election all the offices specially named in the 
' Provisional Constitution which miay be vacant af- 
iter the adjournment of this Convention. 


The Convention then adjourned sine 
die. 
J. K. KAGI, 
Secretary of the Convention. 


NAMES OF MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION WRIT- 


TEN BY EACH: PERSON, 
Wm. Charles Monroe, 

President of the Convention, 
J.C. Grant, 
James M. Jones, 
M. F. Bailey, 
S. Hunton. 
John J. Jackson, 
Alfred Whipper, 
W. Hf. Leeman, 
John E. Cook. 
Jas. W. Purneil, 
Stephen Detuin. 
John Cahnel. 
Richard Realf. 
Richard Richar:lson, 
Thomas M. Ninnar-J, 
M. Hl. Delaay, 
Chas. P. Tidd. 
C. Whipple, 
Robert Newman, 
John Brown, 
Charles Stith, 
Tsane Toller, 
J. UL. Kavi. 


Seerctary of the Convention. 
MEMORANDUM— OFFICES FILLED. 


G. J. Rernolds, 
A. J. Smith, 
George B. Gill, 
Wm. Lambert, 
C. W. Moftit, 
J. Anderson, 
James M_ Bell, 


Georze Akin, 


Robinson Alexander, 
Thomas F. Cary, 
L. T. Parsons, 


Themas M. Stringer, 


Owen Brown, 
J. H. Harris, 
Shnon Fishin, 
James Smith, 


Commander-in-Chief, Jolin Brown; Sec- 
retary of War, J. II. Kagi; Members of 
Congress, Alfred M. Ellsworth, Osborne 
Anderson; ‘Treasurer, Owen Brown; Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury, Geo. B. Gill (va- 
cant;) Secretary of State, Richard Realf* 
(vacant.) 

(No. 13.] $10. 
Brooxktyy, Aug. 18, 187.9, 

Esteemed Friend: I gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity afforded by our friend, 
Mr. I. Douglass, who has just called upon 
us previous to his visit to you, to inclose to 
you for the cause in which you are sucha 
zealous laborer a small amount, which 


* Brown says an Englishman, and died on the 
passage coming over. 
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please accept with my most ardent wishes , viewed in its bearings upon fricnds or upon 


for its and your benefit. 


focs, and you will not think it strange that 


The visit of our mutual friend Douglass i should take a somewhat serious notice of 


has somewhat revived my rather drooping ‘it. 


spirits in the cause; but seeing such ambi- 
tion and enterprise in him, ] am again en- 
couraged. With best wishes for your wel- 
fare and prosperity, and the good of your 
cause, I subscribe myself 
Your sincere friend, 
MRY. KE. A. GLOUCESTER. 

Please write to me. With best respects 

to your son. 


[No. 14.] 
Cirvetann, Aug. 22, 1809. 


My Dear J. Henrie: I wrote you im- 
mediately on receipt of your last letter; 
then went up to Oberlin to sec Leary. I 
saw Smith, Davis, and Mitchell; they all 
promised, and that was all. Leary wants 
to provide for his family, Mitchell to 
lay his crops by, and all make such excus- 
es, until I am disgusted with myself and 
the whole zegro set-—G-—p p—-MN ’Ex ! 

If you was here your influence would do 
something; but the moment you are gone 
all my speaking don’t amount to anything. 
I will speak to Smith to-day. I know that 
Mitchell hadn’t got the money, and I tried 
to sell my farm and everything else to 
raise money, but have not raised a cent 
yet. Charlie Langston says “it 1s too 
bad;” but what he will do, if anything, I 
don’t know. I wish you would write to 
him, for I believe he can do more good 
than I. Please write to him immediately, 
and I will give up this thing to him. I 
think, however, nothing will inspire their 
confidence unless you come. 1 will, how- 
ever, do all I can. 

Yours, 

Charlie goes to see Leary to-day. 


J. OH. 
D. 


LETTER FROM FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Caxapa West, Monday, Oct. 31, 1859. 
To th: Elitor of the Rochester Democrat: 

I notice that the telegram makes Mr. 
Cook (one of the unfortunate insurgents at 
Harper’s Ferry, and now a prisoner in the 
hands of the thing calling itself the Gov- 
ernment of Virginia, but which, is but an 
organized conspiracy by one party of the 
people against the other and weaker) de- 
nounce me as a coward—and so assert that 
I promised to be present in person at the 
Harper's Ferry insurrection. ‘This is cer- 
tainly a very grave impeachment, whether 
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Having no acquaintance whatever with 
Mr. Cook, and never having exchanged a 
word with him about the Harper’s lerry 
insurrection, I am disposed to doubt that he 
could have used the language concerning 
me which the wires attributed to him. ‘{‘he 
lightning, when speaking for itself,is among 
the most direct, reliable and truthful of 
things; but when speaking for the terror- 
stricken slave-holders at Harper’s lerry it 
has been made the swiftest of liars. Un- 
der their nimble and trembling fingers it 
magnified seventeen men into seven hun- 
dred—and has since filled the columns of 
the New York Herald for days with in- 
terminable contradictions. But assuming 
that it has told the truth as to the sayings 
of Mr. Cook in this instance, I have this 
answer to make tomy accuser: Mr. Cook 
may be perfectly right in denouncing me 
agacoward. I have not one word to say 
in defense or vindication of my character 
for courage. I have always been more 
distinguished for running than fighting— 
and tried by the Harper’s l’erry insurrec- 
tion test, I am most miserably deficient in 
courage—even more so than Covuk, when 
he deserted his brave old Captain and fled 
tothe mountains. Tothisextent Mr. Cook 
is entirely right, and will meet no contra- 
diction from me or from anybody else. 
But wholly, grievously and most unac- 
countably wrong is Mr. Cook, when he as- 
serts that I promised to be present in per- 
son at the Harper's Ferry insurrection. 
Of whatever other imprudence and indis- 
erction I may have been guilty, I have 
never made a promise so rash and wild as 
this. ‘The taking of Harper’s Ferry wasa 
measure never encouraged by my word or 
by my vote, at any time or place. My wis- 
dom, or my cowardice, has not only kept 
me from Harper’s Ferry, but has cqually 
kept me from making any promise to go 
there. I desire to be quite emphatic here 
—for of all guilty men he is the guiltiest 
who lures his fellow men to an undertaking 
of this sort, under promise of assistance, 
which he afterwards fails to render. [ 
therefore declare that there is no man liv- 
ing, and no man dead, who, if living, could 
truthfully say that I ever promised him or 
anybody else, either conditionally or other- 
wise, that I would be present in person at 
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the Harper’s Ferry insurrection. My field 
of labor for the abolition of Slavery has 
not extended to an attack upon the Unite | 
States Arsenal. In the teeth of the doc 
uments already published, and of those 
which may hereafter be published, I affirm 
that no man connected with that insurrec- 
tion, from its noble and heroic leader down, 
can connectmy name with a single broken 
promise of any sort whatever. So much 
I may deem it proper to say negatively. 
The time for a full statementof what I 
know, and of all I know, of this desperate 
but sublimely disinterested effort to emin- 
cipute the slaves of Maryland ant Ver- 
ginia from their cruel task-musters has nt 
yet come, and may never comz. Inthe de- 
nial which I have now made my motive is 
more a respectful consideration for the 
opinions of the slave’s friends than from 
my fear of being mide an accomplice in 
the general consjuracy against Slavery. I 
am ever ready to write, speak, publish, or- 
ganize, combine, anl even 10 conspire 
against Slavery, when there is a reasonable 
hope of success. Men who live by rob- 
bing their fellow-men of their labor and 
liberty, have forfeited their right to know 
anything of the thoughts, feclings, or pur- 
poses of those whom they rob and plunder. 
They have, by the single act of slave-hold- 
ing, voluntarily placed tiemselves beyond 
the laws of justice and honor, and have be- 
oyne only fitted tor companionship with 
thieves and pirates—the common enemies 
of God and of all mankind. While it 
shall be considered right to protect one’s 
salf against thieves, burglars, robbers, and 
assassins, and to slay a wild beast in the 
act of devouring his human prey, it can 
never be wrong for the imbruted and whip- 
scarred slaves, or their friends, to hunt, 
harrass, and even strike down the traffick- 
ars in human flesh. If anybody is disposed 
to think less of me on account of thigsen- 
timent, or becauseI may have had a knowl- 
elzo of what was about to occur, and did 
not assume the base and detestable charac- 
ter of an informer, he is a man whose good 
or bad opinion of me may be equally re- 
pugnant and despicable. Entertaining 
this sentiment, I may be asked why I did 
not join John Brown—the noble old hero 
whose one right hand has shaken the foun- 
dation of the American Union, and whose 
ghost will haunt the bed-chambers of all 
the born and unborn slaveholders of Vir- 
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ginia through all their generations, filling 
them with alarm and consternation ! My 
answer to this has already been given, at 
least impliedly given. “The tools to those 
who can use them.’ Let every man work 
for the abolition of Slavery in his own way. 
I would help all and hinder none. My 
position in regard to the Harper's Ferry 
insurrection may be easily inferred from 
these remarks, and I shall be glad if those 
papers which have spoken of me in con- 


nection with it, would find room for this 
statement. 


Thave no apslozy for keeping out o 


the way of those gentlemanly Uni 
States Marshals, whore said ieee 
Rochester a somewhat protracted visit late- 
ly with a view of an interview with me. 
A Government recognizing the validity of 
the Dred Scott decision, at such a time as 
this, is not likely to have any very charite 
able feclings towards me, and if I am to 
meet its representatives I prefer to do so 
at least upon equal terms. If I have com. 
mitted any offense against society I have 
‘done so on the soil of the State of New 
York, and I should be erfectly wil- 
ling there to be arraigned before an im- 
partial jury; but I have quite insuperable 
objections to be caught in the hands of 
Mr. Buchanan, and “bazzed” by Gov. 
Wise. Jor this appears to be the arrange- 
ment—Buchanan does the fighting and 
hunting, and Wise “2s” the game. 
Some reflections may be made upon my 
leaving on atour to England just at this 
time. I have only to say that my going 
to that country has been rather delayed 
than hastened by the insurrection at Har- 
per’g Ferry. All knew that I intended to 
leave here in tho first week of November. 
FrepericxDovctass. 


THIRTEENTH DAY. 


The Court remained in session until 
9 o’clock last night, when a verdict of guil- 
ty was rendered against Cook for murder 
and insurrection. 

Mr. Voorhees delivered a powerful ad- 
dress to the Jury in favor of the prisoner, 
drawing tears from the eyes of the most 
embittered of his auditors. 

This morning a motion for a new trial 
was argued and overruled. 

District-Attorney Harding refuses to 
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sigaa nille pros in favor of Stevens, de. |thay had any knowledge of Brown’s inten- 
manding that he shall be tried in Virginia. | tion to seize the Ferry until the Sunday 
The Court, howev.r, has handed the pris-| previous, when they were called upon to 
oner over to the United States Marshal,|take the oath of obedience to their com- 


ptyinz no attention to the objections of} mander. 


Mr. Harding. 


—— <a 


FOURTEENTH DAY. 


When the prisoners were brought out for 
sentence, the negroes, Copeland and Green, 
declined to say anything. Ovook and Cop- 
pic both addressed the Court, denying thit 


They expected to be punished, 
but did not think they should be hung. 
Hazlitt will not be tried until the May 
term of the Court. 
The negroes are to be hung on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, and the whites during the 
afternoon of the same day. 


Coty and Country, 


ot fancy Shetches, 


—— 


NUMBER ITI. 


BY JANE 


RUSTIC. 


The wedding over, the guests dismissed, 


“Well,” said I, half vexed, for I was 


my city friend, his wife and myself, wend-' just silly enough to feel a little nettled, “I 


ed our way homeward. My city friend 
gave meatcdious and uninteresting lecture 
on polite behaviour; he thought people 
ought not to argue in society. His wife 
gave me the rather pleasant and edifying 
information, that Mrs. Gossope had said 
that my dress was rather old-fashioned. 
Now, on this subject of dress, I may have 
some peculiar notions. In my limited cir- 
cumstances, I do not think it either right 
er wise to commence my wardrobe where 
my wealthiest neighbors leave off. It was 
not my ambition to be the best dressed 
woman in the room. I never owned a 
gold bracelet in all my life; my richest 
breastpin only cost me fifty cents. I nev- 
er possessed a ten-dollar shawl, and one 
dollar and fifty ceats a yard was the high 
est price I ever paid for a dress, and that 
only once in my life; and it was not very 
strange if, amid all the glitter and show of 
that marriage festival, I looked rather old- 
fashioned. 
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am going to the country where I shall be 
welcome even if my wardrobe is a little 
old-fashioned.” And I thought of my dear 
aunt Melissa, with her warm, motherly 
heart, and her kind, care taking ways; of 
my gentle cousin Miranda, with her sister- 
ly affection, and intelligent conversation. So 
I went to work, packed up my trunk, and 
the next train was bearing me to my coun- 
try home. Oh, how glad was I to meet 
the dear familiar faces there; no music ever 
sounded so sweet to my ear as the warm 
welcome of aunt Melissa, as she strained 
me to her loving heart. Oh, how grateful 
I felt, as she looked so tenderly upon me, 
and said, “My dear child how pale you 
look, how cold and clammy your hands are, 
your system is running down; you must 
take some red pepper tea.” You see red 
pepper is aunt Melissa’s grand specific for 
all my ailments, and it is wonderful the 
am unt of red pepper she does contrive to 
get dowo my throat; but she is so good 
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and kind, her love supplies such a greatied into a dazzling brightness, and the 
want in my poor, lone, motherless heart,! world was bathed in asea of light and 
that it is a luxury to be nursed by her: glory, and I had the satisfaction of know- 
when my sickness is more of the mind than/ing that the anti-sunshine convention was 
the body, and when I feel as if I wanted only a dream. When I came down to 
to lean my weary head upon my mother's| breakfast, I asked aunt why she let me 
bosom, and the mournful thought sweeps! sleep so long. ‘ Why, my dear child,” 


over me that that precious gift of (rod to| she replied, “ I came in your room two or 
three times, and you scemced to be sleep- 


human hearts—a mother’s love—I am nev. 
er destined to know on earth. The greet-. ing so soundly that I hated to disturb 


ings over, aunt Melissa brought forth her you; but as Jacob was going to the city 
family Bible, read awhile, and after a few, with some butter, and wanted to sec you 
moments of silent worship we prepared for, before he left, [ thought I would waken 
bed. I was soon asleep, but my dreams] you, and besides, I expect Miranda home 
were troubled; I thought that a call had to-day; and she is going to bring a Mr. 


been issued for an anti-sunshine conven- 
tion, and that I attended. As I went in, 
a rather pompous looking man was on the 
floor, reading a string of resolutions that he 
hai writen for the occasion. 

“ Resolved, That this convention form a 
society called the Anti-sunshine Society. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of 
this convention to send out lecturers, and 
circulate documents and tracts, to show the 
superiority of gaslight over sunshine. 

Resolved, ‘That no woman shall hold any 
office in our Society, unless it be to collect 
funds. 

Resolved, That the sun is a bore, be- 
cause it freckles our faces and tans our 
complexions. 

Resolved, That we will petition the man 
in the moun to weave a curtain of clouds, 
or a shroud of mist to bar the rising of the 
Bun.” 

Here, in accordance with the inconsist- 
encies and incongruities which are so rife 
in dreamland, I became very uneasy; vis- 
ions of ruined harvests, blighted crops, and 
faded Bowers, disturbed me exceedingly. 
I arose to speak a few words. ‘J object,” 
said I “ to all these proceedings,” and was 
proceeding to make an excellent speech on 
the utility and beauty of sunshine. 
I could only make such a speech when I 
am awake! Ihad proceeded only a few 
sentences when I was interrupted with 


Oh, if 


somebody with her, I forget his name, but 
he is a great scholar, so you had better rub 
up your learning, hunt up your dictionary, 
and get your big words all ready. I hope 
that he will be agreeable, for you see thse 
high learned folks are not always the most 
pleasant company for us poor women folks; 
is seems to meas if they sometimes think 
so much about themselves that they do not 
take much time to think of other people.” 
“Oh never fear, aunt, 1 am acquainted 
with Mr. Ballard, who accompanies Miran- 
da, and I know he is too well bred not to 
be polite and agreeable to people who 
have had less advantages than himself.” 
‘Well, I hope so,” replied aunt Melissa. 
“You see, when my old man was alive, 
and used to labor so hard to keep Miranda 
and Jacob at school, and afterwards at 
the college; he used to say that he was 
afraid they would be so _ high-learned 
that they would get above their old father 
and mother. He used to see what airs 
Mrs. Highflyer’s daughters used to put on; 
sitting up in the parlora, painted, powder- 
ed and flounced up, thrumming on the 
piano, or visiting and receiving company, 
and their poor old mother down in the 
kitchen, puffing and stewing and working 
like an old slave. Why, there was Jane, 
Mrs. Highflyer’s oldest daughter, would not 
even pare a pan of apples to make pies, 
for fear of soiling her hands. Now, I had 


cries of ‘ order!” “order!” “ question !”| just faith enough in Miranda not to think 


“question !” “‘ Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speaker | 
th> lady is out of order.” I appealed to 
the chair, but the chair decided azainst me, 
and so I was force! to take my seat, butas 
I did 89 the broakfast-bell sounded in my 
ears; I opened my eyes, the star-gemmed 
royal night had cast off her sombre robes; 
the crimson flushes of morning had despen- 
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she would ever turn out so; well my dear 
old man and I struggled very hard to keep 
her at the college. So when she had her 
dire——, what d> you call it, Jane?” 
“Dip!om3, aunt. “I says to her, now, 
Miranda, many a night has your poor old 
mother satup and picked chickens, miny a 
pound of cheese and butter have I made, 
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when you were abed and asleep, to give 
you a good education; and now you've got 
through, I hope you are not going to 
think yourself above, and despise your old 
mother, because she didn’t have a chance 
to get such high learning. I tell you, 
Jane, I wish I hadn't said it.” “Why, aunt 
Melissa?” ‘Oh, because Miranda is so 
tender-hearted; she is just as tender-heart- 
ed asachicken. She burst out a crying 
and threw her arms around me, and said, 
‘My dear mother, I love you better than 
ever.’ Well, Itell you, Jane, I felt prouder 
of that little speech than Idid of the splen- 
did one she made at the, what do you call 
it, of the college?” ‘“ Commencement, 
aunt.” “ Well, commencement; how fine 
they do fix up things now-a-days. When 
I was a girl, we used to call the days 
when the boys made their speeches and 
the girls showed their copy-books and 
samples, exhibitions. I shall never get 
the run of these new-fangled words. Mi- 
randa, she knows all about these things; 
you can’t puzzle her with the big words. 
Sometimes she tells me about these new 
ideas about woman’s rights, and woman’s 
mission, and gives me good satisfaction. I 
once asked my old man what he thought 
of woman’s rights and woman’s mission. 
He said that it was to keep the house 
clean and stay home and take care of 
her husband and children. But, said I, 
suppose she has not gotahusband. Well, 
then, he said, she ought to get one. But 
Miranda” 
Just then a light step bounded on the 
floor—a clear, laughing voice rang out, 
“talk of the angels and they'll show their 
wings;” and Miranda was clasped in her 
mother’s arms and folded to her bosom. 
The student stood a silent, and, as I 
thought, an interested spectator of the lit- 
tle scene between Miranda and her moth- 
er, when, observing me, he stepped for- 
ward and gave me a friendly greeting. 
“My dear mother,” said Miranda, turn- 
ing to the student, “ here is my friend, Mr. 
Ballard, from the city. He is not well, 
and when I told him what a good nurse you 
were to us when we were sick, I thought,” 
said she, looking archly at the student, “that 
he looked as if he wanted to try the virtue 
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of your skill, and so, as he bears a precious 
life, which I want preserved for the good 
of our race, I hope that we may be able 
to call back vigor to every muscle, and 
strength to every nerve.” 

Aunt stepped forward and gave him a 
hearty welcome; and I thought, from her 
looks, that he was welcome for Miranda’s 
sake, even if he was the greatest scholar in 
the world. And there is something so 
kind and affable in his manners that he al- 
most immediately disarmed her of her pre- 
judices about his “high learning.” Some- 
how, these greetings ete een aunt Melissa 
and Miranda make a kind of mournful im- 
pression upon me. I think, or fear, if I 
have any envy in my composition, it be- 
comes exercised just here. I never envy 
my city friends, their fine furniture, their 
elegant homes, rich dresses, or costly jew- 
elry. I know that true happiness does not 
consist in the possession of such things; 
neither do I envy the young girls who love 
to boast of their conquests, their hosts of 
admirers. I would rather have thelove of 
one good, earnest, honest heart, congenial 
to my own, than the admiration of a dozen 
of careless-hearted fops or dandies; and I 
almost fear that some girls are so thought- 
less as to attract admiration or love for the 
sake of adding to the list of their rejected 
suitors. I have no vanity that I wish to 
gratify at the expense of human happiness. 
I would derive no satisfaction from wilful- 
ly inflicting pain on a heart I had taught 
to love me. But when I see Miranda 
nestle her head so affectionately upon her 
mother’s bosom, and say, in such loving ac- 
cents, “My own dear mother,” I feel such 
longings, desires, and unrest, that I have 
sometimes feared that I am selfish enough to 
envy Miranda her mother. And yet, a’- 
though these founts of human love do not 
gush for me, I am thankful that they gush 
for others. I can rejoice in Miranda’s 
good fortune, in having sucha dear, prec- 
ious mother; and yet in the light of her 
joy, I feel and see the greatness of my 
own loss. Oh well,it may be that in the 
spirit world all my aspirations will be met, 
my yearnings satisfied, my wishes realized 
and my hopes fulfilled. Am I patient 
enough to wait ? 
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There are two reasons why we present ‘rude exactitude. John Brown, believing 
our readers with the Confession of Nat! that the freedom of the enthralled could 
Turner. First,to place upon record this only he effected by placing them on an 
most remarkable episode in the history of, equality with their enslavers, and unable, 
human slavery, which proves to the philo- ‘in the very effort at emancipation, to tyr- 
sophic observer, that in the midst of the Aannize himself, is moved with compassion 
most perfectly contrived and apparently se- ' ‘for tyrants as well as slaves, and seeks to 
cure systems of slavery, humanity will out, extirpate this formidable cancer, without 
and engender from its bosom, forces, that, spilling one drop of christian blood. 
will contend against oppression, however, These two narratives present a fearful 
unsuccessfully: and secondly, that the two choice to the slaveholders, nay,to this great 
methods of Nat Turner and of John Brown nation—which of the two modes of emanci- 
may be compared. The one is the mode pation shall take place ? The method of 
in which the slave seeks freedom for his. Nat Turner or the method of John Brown? 
fellows, and the other, the mode in which! Emancipation must take place, and soon. 
the white man seeks to set the slave free. ‘There can be no long delay in the choice 
There are many points ofsimilarity between of methods. If J sii Brown’s be not soon 
these two men: they were both idealists; | adopted by the free North, then Nat Turner’s 
both governed by their views of the teach-| will be by the enslaved South. 
ings of the Bible; both had harbored for. Had the order of events been reversed— 
years the purpose to which they gave up had Nat Turner been in John Brown's 
their lives; both felt themselves swayed as place, at the head of these twenty one men, 
by some divine, or at least, spiritual, im-! governed by his inexorable logic and cvol 
pulse; the one seeking in the air, the earth daring, the soil of Virginia and Maryland 
and the heavens, for signs which came at) and the far South, would by this time be 
last; and the other, obeying impulses which | drenched in blood, and the wild and san- 
he believes to have been fore-ordained from, guinary course of these men, no earthly 
the eternal past; both cool,calm and heroic power then could stay. 
in prison and in the prospect of inevitable} ‘I'he course which the South is now fran- 
death; both confess with child-like frank- tically pursuing, will engender in its bosom 
ness and simplicity the object they had in| and nurse into maturity a hundred Nat 
view—the pure and simple emancipation! Turners, whom Virginia is infinitely less 
of their fellow-men; both win from the! able to resist in 1860, than she was in 
judges who sentence them, expressions of 1831. 
deep sympathy—and here the parallel, 50, people of the South, people of the 
ceases. Nat Turner’s terrible logic could | | North! men and brethren, choose ye which 
only see the enfranchisement of one race, method of emancipation you prefer— Nat 
comparsed by the extirpation of the other ; ' Turner’s or John Brown's ? 
and he followed his gory syllogism with 
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The late insurrection in Southampton | the contriver of the conspiracy, but gave 
has greatly excited the public mind, and the first blow towards its execution. 

led toa thousand idle, exaggerated and| It will thus appear, that,whilst every- 
mischievous reports. It is the first instance | thing upon the surface of socicty wore a 
in our history, of an open rebellion of the! cali and peaceful aspect; whilst not one 
slaves, and attended with such atrocious cir-! preparation was heard to warn the devoted 
cumstances of cruelty and destruction, as inhabitants, of woe and death, a gloomy 
could not fail to leave a deep impression, | fanatic was revolving inthe recesses of his 
not only upon the minds of the community} own dark, bewildered, and overwrought 
where this fearful tragedy was wrought, mind, schemes of indiscriminate massacre to 
but throughout every portion of ourcountry ‘the whites. Schemes too fearfully execu- 
in which this population is to be found. ted, as far as his fiendish band proceeded 
Public curiosity has been on the stretch to'in their desolating march. No cry fir 
understand the origin and progress of this | mercy penetrated their flinty bosoms. No 
dreadful conspiracy, and the motives which | acts of remembered kindness made the 
influenced its diabolical actors. The insur-! least impression on these remorseless mur- 
gent slaves had all been destroyed, or app-'derers. Men, women and children, from 
rehended, tried and executed, (with the ex-! hoary age to helpless infancy, were in- 
ception of the leader) without revealing any- | volved in the same cruel fate. Never did 
thing at all satisfactory, as to the motives'a band of savages do their work of death 
which governed them, or the means by/more unsparingly. Apprehension for their 
which they expected to accomplish their! own personal safety seems to have been 
object. Every thing connected with this sad :the only principle of restraint in the whole 
affair was wrapt in mystery, until Nat!course of their bloody proceedings. And 
Turner, the leader of this ferocious band | itis not the least remarkable feature in this 
whose name has resounded throughout our; horrid transaction, thata band actuated 
widely extended empire, was captured.;by such hellish purposes, should have re- 
This “great Bandit” was taken by a single | sisted so feebly, when met by the whites 
individual, in a cave near the residence of/in arms. Desperation alone, one would 
his late owner, on Sunday the thirtieth of| think, might have led to greater efforts. 
October, without attempting to make the | More than 20of them attacked Dr. Blunt’s 
slightest resistance, and on the following day | house on Tuesday morning, a little before 
sately lodged in the jail of the County. 'day-break, defended by two men and three 
His captor was Benjamin Phipps, armed! boys. They fled precipitately at the first 


with ashot gun well charged. Nat’s only 
weapon was a small light sword, which he 
immediately surrendered, and begged that 
his life might be spared. Since his con- 
finement, by permission of the jailer, I 
have had ready access to him, and finding 
that he was willing to make a full and free 
confession of the origin, progress and con- 
summation of the insurrectionary movements 


| ishment. 


fire; and their future plans of mischief were 
entirely disconcerted and broken up. Es- 
caping hence, each individual songht his 
own safety cither in concealment, or by 
returning home, with the hope that his part- 
icipation might escape detection, and all 
were shot down in the course ofa few days 
or captured and brought to trial and pun- 
Nat has survived all his follow- 


of the slaves, of which he was the contriver | ers, and the gallows will speedily close his 
and head ; I determined, for the gratification career. His own account of the conspiracy 
of public curiosity, to commit his statements | is submitted to the public, without comment. 
to writing, and publish them, with little or! It reads an awful, and it is hoped, a useful 


no variation, from his own words. That 
this isa faithful record of his confessions, 
the annexed certificate of the County Court 
of Southampton will attest. They certain- 
ly bear the stamp of truth and sincerity. 
He makes no attempt (as all the other in- 
surgents who were arrested and examined 
did) to exculpate himself, but frankly ac- 
knowledges his full participation in all the 
guilt of the transaction. He was not only 
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lesson, as to the operatiun of a mind like 
his, endeavoring to grapple with things be- 
yond its reach, how it first became be- 
wildered and confounded, and fianlly corrup- 
ted, and led to the conception and perpetra- 
tion of the most atrocious and heart-rending 
deeds. 

It is also calculated to demonstrate the po- 
licy of our laws in restraint of this class of 
our population, and to induce all those en- 
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trusted with their execution, as well as our 
citizens generally, tosee that they are strict- 
ly and rigidly enforced. Each particular 
community should look to its own safety, 
whilst the general guardians of the laws 
keep a watchful eye over all. If Nat’s 
statements can be relied on, the insurrection 
in this county was entirely local, and his 
designs confided but to a few, and these in 
his immediate vicinity. It wasnot instiga- 
ted by motivesof revenge or sudden anger, 
but the results of long deliberation, and 
a settled purpose of mind. 
of gloomy fanaticism, acting upon materials 
but too well prepared for such impressions. 
It will be long remembered in the annals 
of our country,and many amother, as she 
presses her infant darling to her bosom, 
will shudder at the recollection of Nat Turner 
and his band of ferocious miscreants. 

Believing the following narrative, by re- 
moving doubts and conjectures from the pub- 
lic mind which otherwise must have remained 
would give general satisfaction, it is res- 
pectfully submitted to the public by their 
obedient servant, 


T. R. GRAY. 
Jerusalem, Southampton Co., Va., 
Nov. 5, 1831. 


We, the undersigned, members of the 
Court convened at Jerusalem, on Saturday 
the 5th day of November, 1831, for the tri- 
al of Nat, a/tas Nat Turner, a negro slave, 
late the property of Putnam Moore, de- 
ceased, do hereky certify, that the confession 
of Nat to Thomas R. Gray, was read to 
him in our presence, and that Nat acknow}- 
edged the same to be full, free and volun- 
tary; and that furthermore, when called 
upon by the presiding magistrate of the 
Court, to state if he had anything to say, 
why sentence of death should not be pas- 
sed upon him, replied hehad nothing further 
than he had communicated to Mr. Gray. 

Given under our hands and seals at Je- 
rusalem, 5th day of November, 1831. 


JEREMIAH COBB, — (Seal) 
THOMAS PRETLOW, (Scal) 
JAMES W. PARKER, (Sea/) 
CARR BOWERS, Seal) 
SAMUEL B. HINES, Seah 
ORRIS A. BROWNE. (Sea/) 


State of Virginia, 
Southampton County, to wit: 
I, James Rochelle, Clerk of the County 
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Court of Southampton, in the State of Virgi- 
nia, do hereby certify, that Jeremiah Cobb, 
Thomas Pretlow, James W. Parker, Carr 
Bowers, Samuel B. Hines, and Orris A. 
Browne, Esquires, are acting Justices of the 
Peace,in and for the County aforesaid, and 
were membersofthe court which convened 
at Jerusalem, on Saturday the Sth day of 
November, 1831, forthe trial of Nat alias 
Nat Turner, a negro slave, late the pro- 
perty of Putnam Moore, deceased, who was 
tried and convicted, as an insurgent in the 


The offspring | late insurrection in the County of South- 


ampton, aforesaid, and that full faith and 
credit are due, and ought to be given to 
their acts asJ ustices of the Peace aforesaid. 

In testimony whereof, Ihave hereunto 
set my hand aud caused the seal of the 
Court aforesaid to be affixed this 5th day 
of November, 1831. 

[ Szat] 


JAMES ROCHELLE, C. 5S. C.C. 


CONFESSION. 


Agreeable to his own appointment, on 
the evening be was committed to prison. 
with permission of the jailer, I visited NAT 
on ‘Tuesday, the Ist of November, when, 
without being questioned at all, he com- 
menced his narrative in the following words: 


Sir,— You have asked me to give a his- 
tory of the motives which induced me to 
undertake the late insurrection, as you call 
it. Todo soI must go back to the days of 
my infancy, and even before I was born. 
I was thirty-one years of age the 2d of (ct- 
ober last, and born the property of Benj. 
Turner, of this county. [n my childhood 
a circumstance occurred, which made an in- 
delible impression on my mind, and laid 
the ground-work of that enthusiasm, which 
has terminated so fatally to many, both 
white and black, and for which I am about 
to atone on the gallows. It is here neces- 
sary to relate this circumstance—trifling as 
it may seem, it was the commencement of 
that belief which has grown with time, and 
even now, sir, in this dungeon, helpless and 
forsaken as I am,I cannot divest myself 
of it. Being at play with other children, 
when three or four years old, I was telling 
them something, which my mother over- 
hearing, said it had happened before I was 
born—I stuck to my story, however, and 
related some things which went, in tl: 
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opinion, to confirm it—others being called 
on were greatly astonished, knowing that 
these things had happened, caused them to 
say in my hearing, I surely would bea 
prophet, as the Lord had shewn me things 
that had happened before my birth. And 
my father and mother strengthened me in 
this my first impression, saying in my pre- 
sence, I was intended for some great pur- 
pose, which they had always thought from 
certain marks on my head and breast— [a 
parcel of excrescences which I believe are 
not at all uncommon, particularly among 
negroes, as I haveseenseveral withthe same. 
In this case he has either cut them off, or 
they have nearly disappeared]—My grand- 
mother, who was very religious, and to 
whom I was much attached— my master, 
who belonged to the church, and other re- 
ligious persons who visited the house, and 
whom I often saw at prayers, noticing the 
singularity of my manners, I suppose, and 
my uncommon intelligence for a child, re- 
marked I had too much sense to be raised, 
and if I was, I would never be of any ser- 
vice to any one asaslave. To a mind like 
mine, restless, inquisitive, and observant of 
everything that was passing, it was easy 
to suppose that religion was the subject to 
which it would be directed, and, although 
this subject principally occupied my 
thoughts, there was nothing that I saw or 
heard of, to which my attention was not di- 
rected. The manner in which I learned to 
read and write, not only had great influence 
on my own mind, as I acquired it with the 
most perfect ease, so much so, that I have 
no recollection whatever of learning the 
alphabet, but, to the astonishment of the 
family, one day, when a book was shown 
me to keep me from crying, I began spel- 
ling the names of different objects—this 
was a source of wonder to all in the neigh- 
borhood, particularly the blacks—and this 
learning was constantly improved at all 
opportunities. When I got large enough to 
go to work, while employed, I was reflect- 
ing on many things that would present 
themselves to my imagination, and when- 
ever an opportunity occured of looking at 
a book, when the school children were get- 
ting their lessons, I would find many things 
that the fertility of my own imagination 
had depicted to me before; all my time, 
not devoted to my master’s service, was 
spent either in prayer, or in making ex- 
periments in casting different things in 
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moulds made of earth, in attempting to 
make paper, gunpowder, and many other 
experiments, that, although I could not 
perfect, yet convinced me of their practica- 
bility, if I had the means.* I was not ad- 
dicted to stealing in my youth, nor ever 
have been; yet such was the confidence 
of the negroes in the neighborhood, even 
at this early period of my life, in my su- 
perior judgment, that they would often 
carry me with them when they were going 
on any roguery, to plan for them. Growing 
up among them, with this confidence in my 
superior judgment, and when this, in their 
opinions, was perfected by Divine inspira- 
tion, from the circumstances already alluded 
to in infancy, and which belief was after- 
wards zealously inculcated by the austerity 
of my life and manners, which became the 
subject of remark with white and black.— 
Having soon discovered, that to be great, I 
must appear so, I therefore studiously 
avoided mixing in society, and wrapped 
myself in mystery, devoting my time to 
fasting and prayer. By this time, having 
arrived to man’s estate, and hearing the 
scriptures commented on at meetings, I was 
struck with that particular passage, which 
says: “Seek ye the kingdom of heaven and 
all things shall be added unto you.” I re- 
flected much on this passage, and prayed 
daily for light on this subject. AsI was 
praying one day at my plough, the spirit 
spoke to me, saying: “Seek ye the ae 
dom of Heaven and all things shall be 
ded unto you.” 

Question. What do you mean by the 
Spirit? 

Answer.—The Spirit that spoke to the 
prophets in former days; and I was greatly 
astonished, and for two years prayed contin- 
ually, whenever my duty would permit; 
and then again I bad the same revelation, 
which fully confirmed me in the impression 
that I was ordained for some great purpose 
inthe hands of the Almighty. Several 
years rolled round, in which many events 
occured to strengthen me in this belief. 
At this time I reverted in my mind to the 
remarks made of me in my childhood, and 
the things that had been shown me; and as 
it had been said of me in my childhood, by 
those by whom I had been taught to pray, 
both white and black, and in whom I had 


* When questioned as to the manner of manu- 
eroring those different articles, he was found well 
informed on the subject. 
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the greatest confidence, that I had too 
much sense to be raised,and if I was, I 
would never bo of any use to any one, as 
aslave. Now finding I had ar.ived at 
man’s estate, and was a slave, and these 
revelations being made known to me, I be- 

to direct my attention to this great ob- 
ject, to fulfill the purpose for which, by this 
time, I felt assured I was intended. Know. 
ing the influence I had obtained over the 
minds of my fellow-servants, (not by means 
of conjuring and such like tricks, for to them 
I always spoke of such things with con- 
tempt) but by the communion of the Spirit, 
whose revelations I often communicated to 
them, and they believed and said my wis- 
dom came from God. I now began to pre- 
pare them for my purpose, by telling them 
something was about to happen that would 
terminate in fulfilling the great promise that 
had been made to me. About this time I 
was placed under an overseer, from whom 
I ran away; and after remaining in the 
woods thirty days, I returned, to the aston- 
ishment of the negroes on the plantation, 
who thought I had made my escape to some 
other part of the country, as my father had 
done before. But the reason of my return 
was, that the Spirit appeared to me and 
said, 1 had my wishes directed to things of 
this world,and not to the kingdom of heaven, 
and that I should return to the service of 
my earthly master—“For he who knoweth 
his Master’s will, and doeth it not, shall be 
beaten with many stripes, and thus have I 
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of the elements being made known to me, 
I sought more than ever to obtain true holi- 
ness, before the great dayof judgment should 
appear, and then I began to receive the true 
knowledge of faith. And from the first 
steps of righteousness until the last was I 
made perfect; and the Lloly Ghost was 
with me and said, ‘Behold meas I stand in 
the heavens!” and [looked and saw the furins 
of men in different attitudes, and there were 
lights in the sky to which the children of 
darkness gave other names than what they 
really were; for they were the lights of 
the Savior’s hands, stretched forth from 
east to west, even as they were extended 
on the cross on Calvary,for the redemption 
of sinners. And I wondered greatly at 
these miracles, and prayed to be informed 
of a certainty of the meaning thereof; and 
shortly afterwards, while Jaboring in the 
field, I discovered drops of blood on the 
corn, as though it were dew from heaven; 
and I communicated it to many, both white 
and black, in the neighborhood; and I then 
found on the leaves in the woods hiero- 
glyphic characters, and numbers, with the 
forms of men in different attitudes, portray- 
ed in blood, and representing the figures I 
had seen before in the heavens. And now 
the Holy Ghost had revealed itself to me, 
and made plain the miracles it had shown 
me — for as the Blood of Christ had been 
shed on this earth, and had ascended to 
heaven for the salvation of sinners, and 
was now returning to earth again in the 


chastened you.” And the negroes found! form of dew, and as the leaves on the trees 
fault, and murmured against me, saying if, bore the impression of the figures I had 
they had my sense they would not serve; seen in the heavens, it was plain to me that 
any master inthe world. And about this|the Savior was about to lay down the yoke 
time I had a vision, and I saw white spirits} he had borne for the sins of men, and the 
and black spirits engaged in battle, and the. great day of judgment wasathand. About 
sun was darkened, the thunder rolled in! this time I told these things to a white man 
the heavens, and blood flowed in streams;|(Ethelred T. Brautley) on whom it had a 


and I heard a voice saying, “Such is your 
luck, such are you called on to see, and let 
it come, rough or smooth, you must surely 
bear it.” I now withdrew myself as much 
as my situation would permit, from the in- 
tercourse of my fellow servants, for the 


wonderful effect, and he ceased from his 
wickedness, and was attacked immediately 
with a cutaneous eruption, and the blood 
oozed from the pores of his skin, and after 
praying and fasting nine days he was heal- 
ed, and the Spirit appeared to me again, 


avowed purpose of serving the Spirit more; and said, as the Savior had been baptised 
fully; and it appeared to me, and reminded | 80 should we be also—and when the white 
me of the thingsit had already shown me,| people would not let us be baptised by the 
and that it would then reveal to me the! church, we went down into the water to- 
knowledge of the elements, the revolution! gether, in the sight of many who reviled 
of the planets, the operation of tides, and: us, and were baptised by the Spirit. After 
changes of the seasons. After this revela-|this I rejoiced greatly, and gave thanks to 
tion,in the year 1825, and the knowledge;God. And on the 12th of May, 1528, I 
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heard a loud noise in the heavens, and the 
Spirit instantly appeared to me and said, 
the Serpent was loosened, and Christ had 
laid down the yoke he had borne for the 
sins of men, and that ). should take it on 
and tig t against the serpent, for the time 
was fas approaching when the first should 
be last.a nd the last should be first. 

Q. Do you not find yourself mistaken 
now ? 

A. Was not Christ crucified?—And by 
signs in the heavens, that it would make 
known to me when I should commence the 
great work—and until the first sign appear- 
cd, I should conceal it from the knowledge 
of men—And on the appearance of the 
sien, (the eclipse of the sun last February) 
I should arise and prepare myself, and slay 
my enemies with their own weapons. And 
immediately on the sign appearing in the 
heavens, the seal was removed from my 
lips, and I communicated the great work 
laid out for me to do, to four in whom | 
had the greatest confidence, (Henry, Hark, 
Nelsonand Sam). It was intended by us 
to have begun the work of death on the 
4th of July last. Many were the plans 
formed and rejected by us, and it affected 
my mind to such a degree, that I fell sick, 
and the time passed without our coming to 
any determinatiou hew to commence, still 
forming new schemes and rejecting them, 
when the sign appeared again, which deter- 
mined me not to wait longer. 

Since the commencement of 1830, I had 
been living with Mr. Joseph Travis, who 
was to mea kind master, and placed the 
greatest confidence in me; in fact, I had no 
cause to complain of his treatment to me. 
On Saturday evening, the 20th of August, 
it was agreed between Henry, Hark and 
myself, to prepare a dinner the next day 
for the men we expected, and then to con- 
cert a plan, as we had not yet determined 
on any. Hark, on the following morning, 
brought a pig, and Henry, brandy, and be- 
ing joined by Sam, Nelson, Will and Jack, 
they prepared in the woods a dinner, where 
about three o'clock, I joined them. 

Q. Why were you so backward in join- 
ing them ? 

A. The same reason that had caused me 
not to mix with them for years before. 

I saluted them on coming up, and asked 
Will how came he there, he answered, his 
life was worth no more than others, and hia 
liberty as dear to him. I asked him if he 
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thought to obtain it ? He said he would, or 
lose his life. This was enough to put him 
in full confidence. Jack, I knew, was only 
a tool in thehands of Hark; it was quickly 
agreed we should commence at home (Mr. 
J. Travis’) on that night, and,until we had 
armed and equipped ourselves, and gather- 
ed sufficient force, neither age nor sex was 
to be spared, (which was invariably adhered 
to). We remained at the feast, until about 
two hours in the night, when we went to 
the house and found Austin; they all went 
to the cider press and drank, except myself. 
On returning to the house, Hark went to 
the door with an axe, for the purpose of 
breaking it open, as we knew we were 
strong enough to murder the family should 
they be awakened by the noise; but reflect- 
ing that it might create an alarm in the 
neighborhood, we determined to enter the 
house secretly, and murder them whilst 
sleeping. Hark got a ladder and set it 
against the chimney, on which I ascended, 
and hoisting a window, entered and came 
down stairs, unbarred the door, and remov- 
ed the guns from their places. It was then 
observed that I must spill the first blood. 
On which, armed with a hatchet, and ac- 
companied by Will, I entered my master’s 
chamber, it being dark, I could not give a 
death blow, the hatchet glanced from his 
head, he sprang from the bed, and called 
his wife, it was his last word, Will laid him 
dead with a blow of his axe, and Mrs. Travis 
shared the same fate, as she laid in bed. 
The murder of this family, five in number, 
was the work of a moment; not one of them 
awoke; there was a little infant sleepin 
in a cradle, that was forgotten, until we had 
left the house and gone some distance, when 
Henry and Will returned and killed it; we 
got here four guns that would shoot, and 
several old muskets, with a pound or two 
of powder. We remained for some time 
at the barn, where we paraded; I formed 
them in a line as soldiers, and after carry- 
ing them through all the maneuvres I was 
master of, marched them off to Mr. Salathul 
Francis’, about six hundred yards distant. 
Sam and Will went to the door and 
knocked. Mr. Francis asked who was there, 
Sam replied it was him, and he had a letter 
for him, on which he got up and came to 
the door; they immediately seized him and 
dragging him out a little from the door, he 
was dispatched by repeated blows on the 
head; there was no other white person in 
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the family. We started from there for; sword, i killed her by a blow on the head, 
Mrs. Reese’s, maintaining the most perfect, with a fence rail. By this time the six 
silence on our march, where, finding the: who had gone by Mr. Bryant’s rejoined us 
door unlocked, we entered and murdered | and informed me they had done the work 
Mrs. Reese in her bed while sleeping, her| of death assigned them. We again divided, 
son awoke, but only to sleep the sleep of: part going to Mr. Richard Porter’s’ and 
death, he had only time to say, “who is that”, : from thence to Nathaniel Francis’, the others 
and he was no more. From Mrs. Reese’s;to Mr. Howell Harris’,and Mr. T. Doyles. 
we went to Mrs. Turner’s, a mile distant,!On my reaching Mr. Porter’s, he had es- 
which we reached about sunrise, on Monday / caped with his family. I understood there 
morning. Henry, Austin, and Sam, went/ that the alarm had already spread, and I 
to the still, where, finding Mr. Peebles,; immediately returned to bring up those 
Austin shot him, and the rest of us went to: sent to Mr. Doyles, and Mr. Howell Harris; 
the house, as we approached, the family 'the party I left, going on to Mr. Francis’, 
discovered us, and shut the door. Wain) having told them I would join them in that 
hope! Will, with one stroke of his axe,!neighborhood. I met these sent to Mr. 
opened it and we entered, and found Mrs.| Doyles and Mr. Harris returning, having 
Turner and Mrs. Newsome in the middle; met Mr. Doyle on the road and killed him, 
of a room, almost frightened to death.|and learning from some who joined them, 
Will immediately killed Mrs. Turner, with | that Mr. Harris was from home, I immedi- 
one blow of his axe. I took Mrs. Newsome | ately pursued the course taken by the party 
by the hand, and with the sword I had| gone on before; but knowing that they 
when I was apprehended, I struck her sev-| would complete the work of death and pill- 
eral blows over the head but not being able | age at Mr. Francis’, before I could get there, 
to kill her, as the sword was dull; Will|I went to Mr. Peter Edwards’, expecting 
turning round and discovering it, dispatched | to find them there, but they had been here 
her also. A general destruction of property| also. Ithen went to Mr. John T. Barrow’s; 
and search for money and ammunition, al-|they had been here and murdered him. I 
ways succeeded the murders. By this time | pursued on their track to Capt. Newitt Har- 
my company amounted to fifteen, nine men | ris’, I found the greater part mounted, and 
mounted, who started for Mrs. Whitehead’s | ready to start; the men now amounting to 
(the other six were to go through a by-way | about forty, shouted and hurrahed as I rode 
to Mr. Bryant’s, and rejoin us at Mrs. White-| up, some were in the yard, loading their guns 
head’s); as weapproached the house, wedis-| others drinking. ‘They said, Captain Har- 
covered Mr. Richard Whitehead standing | ris and his family bad escaped, the property 
in the cotton patch, near the lane fence; we in the house they destroyed, robbing him 
called him over into the Jane, and Will, the | of money and other valuables. I ordered 
executioner, was near at hand, with his fa-|them to mount and march instantly; this 
tal axe to send him to an untimely grave.|was about nine or ten o'clock, Monday 
As we pushed on to the house, I discovered ; morning. I proceeded to Mr. Levi Waller's, 
some one run round the garden, and think-| two or three miles distant. I took my stat- 
ing it was some of the white family, I pur-| ion in the rear, and as it was my object to 
sued them, but finding it wasa servant carry terror and devastation wherever we 
girl belonging to the house, I returned to' went, I placed fifteen or twenty of the best 
commence the work of death, but they | mounted and most to be relied on, in front, 
whom I left had not beeu idle; all the fam-; who generally approached the houses as 
ily were already murdered, but Mrs. White- | fast as their horses could run; this was for 
head and her daughter Margaret. As 1|two purposes, to prevent their escape and 
came round to the door I saw Will pulling’ strike terror to the inhabitants—on this ac- 
Mrs. Whitehead out of the house, and at, count I never got to the houses, after leav- 
the step he nearly severed her head from;ing Mrs. Whitehead’s, until the murders 
her body, with his broad-axe. Miss Mar-| were commited, except in one case. I some- 
sraret, when I discovered her had concealed: times got in sight in time to see the work 
herself in the corner formed by the projec-, of death completed, viewed the mangled 
tion of the cellar cap from the house; on | bodies as they lay in silent satisfaction, and 
my approach slie fled, but was soon over-: immediately started in quest of other vict- 
taken, and after repeated blows with a,ims. Having murdered Mrs. Waller and 
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ten children, we started for Mr. William 
Williams’—having killed him and two little 
boys that were there, while engaged in this 
Mrs. Williams fled and got some distance, 
from the house, but she was pursued, over- 
taken, and compelled to get up behind one 
of the company, who brought her back and 
after showing her the mangled body of her 
lifeless husband, she was told to get down 
and lay by hisside, where she was shot 
dead. J then started for Mr. Jacob Williams’, 
where the family were murdered— Here we 
found a young man named Drury, who had 
come on business with Mr. Williams—he 
was pursued, overtaken and shot. Mrs. 
Vaughans was the next pace we visited— 
and after murdering the family here, I de- 
termined on starting for Jerusalem— Our 
number amounted now to fifty or sixty, all 
mounted and armed with guns, axes,swords 
and clubs,—On reaching Mr. James W. 
Parker’s gate, immediately on the road lead- 
ing to Jerusalem, and about three miles dis- 
tant, it was proposed to meto call there, 
but I objected, as I knew he was gone to 
Jerusalem and my object was to reach 
there as soon as possible; but some of the 
men having relations at Mr. Parker’s it was 
agreed that they might call and get his 
people. [remained at the gate on the road, 
with seven or eight, the others going across 
the field to the house, about half a mile off. 
After waiting some time for them, I became 
impatient, and started to the house for them 
and on our return we were met by a party 
of white men, who had pursued our blood- 
stained track, and who had fired on those 
at the gate, and dispersed them, which I 
knew nothing of, not having been at that 
time rejoined by any of them—Immediately 
on discovering the whites, I ordered my 
men to halt and form, as they appeared to 
be alarmed— The white men eighteen in 
number, approached usin about one hun- 
dred yards, when one of them fired (this 
was against the positive orders of Captain 
Alexander P. Peete, who commanded, and 
who directed the men to reserve their fire 
until within thirty paces) and I discovered 
about half of them retreating, I then ordered 
my men to fire and rush on them; the few 
remaining stood their ground until we ap- 
proached within fifty yards, when they fired 
and retreated. We pursued and overtook 
some of them whom we thought we left dead 
(they were not killed) after pursuing them 
about two hundred yards, and rising a little 
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hill, discovered they were met by another 
party, and had halted, and were reloading 
their guns, (this was a small party from Je- 
rusalem who knew the negroes were in the 
field, and had just tied their horses to await 
their return to the road, knowing that Mr. 
Parker and family were in Jerusalem, but 
knew nothing of the party that had gone in 
with Captain Peete; on hearing the firing 
they immediately rushed to the spot and 
arrived just in time to arrest the progress of 
these barbarous villains and save the lives 
of their friends and fellow citizens. ) Think- 
ing that those who retreated first, and the 
party who fired on us at fifty or sixty yards 
distant, had all only fallen back to meet 
others with ammunition. As I saw them 
reloading their guns, and more coming up 
than I saw at first, and several of my brav- 
est men being wounded, the others became 
panic struck and scattered over the field; 
the white men pursued and fired on us sev- 
eral times. Hark had his horse shot under 
him, and I caught another for him that was 
running by me; five or six of my men were 
wounded, but none left on the field; finding 
myself defeated here, I instantly determined 
to go through a private way, and cross the 
Nottoway river at the Cypress Bridge, three 
miles below Jerusalem, and attack that 
place in the rear, as I expected they would 
look for me on the other road, and I had a 
great desire to get there to procure arms 
and ammunition. After going a short dist- 
ance in this private way, accompanied by 
about twenty men, I overtook two or three 
who told me the others were dispersed in 
every direction. After trying in vain to 
collect a sufficient force to proceed to Jeru- 
salem, I determined to return, as I was sure 
they would make back to their old neigh- 
borhood, where they would rejoin me, make 
new recruits, and come down again. On 
my way back, I called on Mrs. Thomas's, 
Mrs. Spencer's and several other places, the 
white families having fled we found no 
more victims to gratify our thirst for blood, 
we stopped at Major Ridley’s quarter for 
the night, and being joined by four of his 
men, with the recruits made since my defeat 
we mustered now about forty strong. 

After placing out sentinels, I laid down 
to sleep, but was quickly aroused by a great 
racket; starting up, I found some mounted 
and others in great confusion; one of the 
sentinels having given the alarm that we 
were about to be attacked, I ordered some 
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to ride around and reconnoitre, and on their 
return the others being more alarmed, not 
knowing who they were, fled in different 
ways, so that I was reduced to about twenty 
again; with this I determined to attempt to 
recruit, and proceed on to rally in the neigh- 
borhood I had left. Dr. Blunt’s was the 
nearest house, which we reached just before 
day; on riding up the yard, Hark fired a 
gun. We expected Dr. Blunt and his fam- 
ily were at Major Ridley’s, as I knew there 
was acompany of mea there; the gun was 
fired to ascertain if any of the family were 
at home, we were immediately fired upon 
and retreated, leaving several of my men. 
Ido not know what beame of them, as I 
never saw them afterwards. Pursuing our 
course back; and coming in sight of Captain 
Harris’, were we had been the day before, 
we discovered a party of white men at the 
house, on which all deserted me but two, 
(Jacob and Nat;) we concealed ourselves 
in the woods until near night, when I sent 
them in search of Henry, Sam, Nelson and 
Hark, and directed them to rally all they 
could, at the place we had our dinner the 
Sunday before, where they would find me, 
and I accordingly returned there as soon 
as it was dark and remained until Wednes- 
day evening, when discovering white men 
riding around the place, as though they 
were looking for some one, and none of my 
men joining me, I concluded Jacob and Nat 

been taken and compelled to betray me. 
On this I gave up all hope for the present, 
and on Thursday night, after having suppli- 
ed myself with provisions trom Mr.T'ravis’s, 
I scratched a hole under a pile of fence rails 
in a field, where I concealed myself for six 
weeks, never leaving my hiding place but 
for a fow minutes in the dead of the night 
to get water which was very near; thinking 
by this time I could venture out, I began 
to go about in the night and eavesdrop the 
houses in the neighborhood; pursuing this 
course for about a fortnight and gathering 
little or no intelligence, afraid of speaking 
to any human being, and returning every 
morning to my cave before the dawn of day. 
I know not how long I might have led this 
life, if accident had not betrayed me. A 
dog in the neighborhood, passing by my 
hiding place, one night while I was out, 
was attracted by some meat I had in my 
cave, and crawled in and stole it, and was 
coming out just as I returned. A few nights 
after, two negroes having started to go hunt- 
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ing with the same dog, and passed that way, 
the dog came again to the place, and having 
just gone out to walk about, discovered me 
and barked, on which thinking myself dis- 
covered, I spoke to them to beg concealment. 
On making myself known, they fled from 
me. Knowing then they would betray me, 
I immediately left my hiding place, and was 
pursued almost incessantly, until 1 was 
taken, a fortnight afterwards, by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Phipps, in a little hole I had dug 
out with a sword, for the purpose of con- 
cealment, under the top of a fallen 
tree. On Mr. Phipps’ discovering the 
place of my concealment, he cocked his 
gun and aimed at me. I requested him 
not to shoot, and I would give up, upon 
which he demanded my sword. I de- 
livered it to him, and he brought me to 
prison. During the time I was pursued, 
I had many hair-breadth escapes, which 
your time will not permit me to relate. I 
am here, loaded with chains, and willing 
to suffer the fate that awaits me. 

I here proceeded to make some inquiries 
of him, after assuring him of the certain 
death that awaited him, and that conceal- 
ment would only bring destruction on the 
innocent, as well as the guilty, of his own 
color, if he knew of any extensive or con- 
certed plan. His answer was, “I do not.” 
When I questioned him as to the insurrec- 
tion in North Carolina happening about 
the same time, he denied any knowledge 
of it; and when I looked him in the face, 
as though I wonld search his most inmost 
thoughts, he replied, “I see, sir, you doubt 
my word; but, can you not think the same 
ideas; and strange appearances about this 
time, in the heavens, might prompt others, 
as well a3 myself, to this undertaking.” 
I now had much conversation with him 
and asked him many questions, having 
forborne to do so previously, except in the 
cases noted in parentheses; but during his 
statement I had, unnoticed by him, taken 
notes as to some particular circumstances, 
and, having the advantage of having his 
statement before me in writing, on the eve- 
ning of the third day that I had been with 
him, I began a cross-examination, and 
found his statement corroborated by every 
circumstance coming within my own know- 
ledge, or the confessions of others who had 
been either killed or executed, and whom 
he had not seen nor had any knowledge 
of since the 22nd of August last. He ex- 
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pressed himself fully satisfied as to the im- 
practicability of the atlempt. It bas been 
said that he was ignorant and cowardly, 
and that his object was, to murder and rob, 
for the purpose of obtaining money to make 
his escape. It is notorious, that he was 
never known to have a dollar in his life, to 
swear an oath, ordrink a drop of spirits. 
As to his ignorance, he certainly never had 
the advantanges ofeducation; but he can 
read and write, (it was taught him by his 
parents) and, for natural intelligence and 
quickness of apprehencion, is surpassed by 
few men I have ever seen. As to his be. 
ing a coward, his reason, as given, for not 
resisting Mr. Phipps, shows the decision of 
his character. When he saw Mr. Phipps 
present his gun, he said, he knew it was 
impossible for him to escape, as the woods 
were full of men; he therefore thought 
it was better to surrender, and trust 
to fortune for his escape. He is a com 
plete fanatic, or plays his part most ad- 
mirably. On other subjects he possesses 
an uncommon share of intelligence, with a 
mind capable of attaining anything; but 
warped and perverted by the influence of 
early impressions. He is below the ordin 
ary stature, though strong and active, 
having the true negro face, every feature 
of which is strongly marked. I shall not 
attempt to describe the effect of his narra- 
tive, as told and commented on by himself, 
in the condemned-hole of the prison. The 
calm, deliberate composure with which he 
spoke of his late deeds and intentions, theex- 
pression of his fiend-like face, when excited 
by enthusiasm, still bearing ‘he stains of the 
blood of helpless innocence about him, 
clothed with rags and covered with chains, 
yet daring to raise his manacled hands to 
heaven, with a spirit soaring above the at- 
tributes of man,—I looked on him, and the 
blood curdled in my veins. 

I will not shock the feelings of humani- 
ty, nor wound afresh the bosoms of the dis- 
consolate sufferers, in this unparalleled and 
inhuman massacre, by detailing the deeds 
of their fiend-like barbarity. There were 
two or three, who were in the power of 
these wretches, had they known it, and 
who escaped in the most providential 
manner. ‘There were two whom, they 
thought, they left dead on the field, at Mr. 
Parker’s, but who were only stunned by 
the blows of their guns, as they did not take 
time to re-load when they charged on them. 
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The escape of a little girl, who went to 
school at Mr. Waller’s and where the child- 
ren were collecting for that purpose, excited 
general sympathy. As their teacher had 
not arrived, they were at play in the yard, 
and seeing the negroes approach, she ran 
up on adirt chimney, (such as are common 
to log houses,) and remained there, unnot- 
iced, during the massacre of the eleven that 
were killed at this place. She remained 
on her hiding place, till just before the arri- 
val of a party, who were in pursuit of the 
murderers, when she came down and fled 
to a swamp, where, a mere child as she was, 
with the horrors of the late scene before 
her; she lay concealed until the next day, 
when seeing a party go up to the house, she 
came up, and on being asked how she es- 
caped, replied with the utmost simplicity, 
“The Lord helped her.” She was taken 
up behind a gentleman of the party, and 
returned to the arms of her weeping mother. 

Miss Whitehead concealed herself be- 
tween the bed and the mat that supported 
it, while they murdered her sister in the 
same room, without discovering her. She 
was afterwards carried off, and concealed 
for protection, by a slave of the family, who 
gave evidence against several of them on 
their trial. Mrs. Nathaniel Francis, while 
concealed in a closet, heard their blows, 
and the shrieks of the victims of these ruth- 
less savages; they then entered the closet 
where she was concealed, and went out 
without discovering her. While in this hid- 
ing place, she heard two of her women in 
a quarrel about the division of her clothes. 
Mr. John T. Baron, discovering them ap- 
proaching his house, told his wife to make 
her escape, and scorning to fly, fell fighting 
on his own threshold. After firing his rifle, 
he discharged his gun at them, and then 
broke it over the villain who first approached 
him, but he was overpowered and slain. 
His bravery, however, saved from the hands 
of these monsters, his lovely and amiable 
wife, who will long lament a husband so 
deserving of herlove. Asdirected by him, 
she attempted to escape through the garden, 
when she was caught and held by one of 
her servant girls, but another coming to 
her rescue, she fled to the woods, and con- 
cealed herself. Few indeed, were those 
who escaped their work of death. But for- 
tunate for society, the hand of retributive 
justice has overtaken them; and not one 
that was known to be concerned has escaped. 
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Yes! You forced them unprepared, from 


Charged with, Time to Eternity. Borne down by thisload 
making insurrec-| of guilt, your only justification is, that you 
tion, and plotting to take away the lives of; were led away by fanaticism 


If this be 


divers free and white persons, &c. on the | true, from my soul I pity you; and while 


22d of August, 1831. 

The court composed of. , having met 
for the trial of Nat ‘Turner, prisoner was 
brought in and arraigned, and upon his ar- 
raignment pleaded Not Guilty; saying to 
his counsel, that he did not feel so. 

On the part of the Commonwealth, Levi 
Waller was introduced, who being sworn, 
deposed as follows:(agreeably to Nat’s own 
Confession.) Col. 'Trezvant* was then in- 
troduced, who being sworn, numerated Nat’s 
Contession to him, as follows: (dis confes- 
ston as given to Mr. Gray.) The prisoner 
introduced no evidence, and the case was 
submitted without argument to the court, 
who having found him guilty, Jeremiah 
Cobb esq. Chairman, pronounced thee sen- 
tence of the court, in the following words: 
Nat Turner! stand up. Have you anything 
to say why sentence of death should not 
be pronounced against you? 

Ans. I have not. I have made a full 
confession to Mr. Gray, and have nothing 
more to say. 

Attend then to the sentence of the Court. 
You have been arraigned and tried before 
this court, and convicted of one of the high- 
est crimes in our criminal code. You have 
been convicted of plotting in cold blood 
the indiscriminate destruction of men, of 
helpless women, and of infant children. 
The evidence before us leaves not a shadow 
of doubt, but that your hands were often 
imbrued in the blood of the innocent: and 
your own confession tells us that they were 
stained with the blood of a master; in your 
own language “too indulgent.” Could I 
stop here, your crime would be sufficiently 
aggravated. But the original contriver of 
a plan, deep and deadly, one that never 
can be effected, you managed so far to put 
it into execution, as to deprive us of many 
of our most valuable citizens; and this was 
done when they were asleep, and defence- 
less; under circumstances shocking to hu- 
manity. And while upon this part of the 
subject, I cannot but call your attention to 
the poor misguided wretches, who have gone 
before you. They are not few in number 
—they were your bosom associates; and 
the blood of all cries aloud, and calls upon 


ee 
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you have my sympathies, I am nevertheless 
called upon to pass the sentence of the 
court. ‘The time between this and your 
execution, will necessarily be short; and 
your only hope must be in another world. 
The judgment of the court is, that you be 
taken hence to the jail from whence you 
came, thence to the place of execution, and 
on Friday next, between the hours of 10 
A. M. and 2 P. M. be hung by the neck, 
until you are dead ! dead | dead | and may 
the Lord have mercy on your soul. 


THE EXECUTION. 


Nat Turner was executed according to 
sentence, on I'riday, the 11th November, 
1831, at Jerusalem, between the hours of 
10 A. M. and 2 P.M. He exhibited the 
utmost composure throughout the whole 
ceremony, and, although assured that he 
might, if he thought proper, address the 
immense crowd aeebled on the occasion, 
declined availing himself of the privilege, 
and, being asked if he had any further con- 
fession to make, replied that he had noth- 
ing more than he had communicated, and 
told the Sheriff in a firm voice, that he was 
ready. Notalimb or a muscle was ob- 
served to move. His body, after death, 
was given over to thesurgeons for dissection. 


A list of persons murdered in the Insur- 
rection, on the 21st and 22d of 
August, 1831. 


Joseph Travers and wife and three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Elizabeth Turner, Hartwell 
Prebles, Sarah Newsome, Mrs. P. Reese 
and son William, Trajan Doyle, Henry 
Bryant and wife and child and _ wife’s 
mother, Mrs. Catherine Whitehead and son 
Richard and four daughters and grandchild, 
Salathiel Francis, Nathaniel Francis’ over- 
seer and two children, John T. Barrow, 
George Vaughan, Mrs. Levi Waller and 
ten children, William Williams, wife and 
two boys, Mrs. Caswell Worrell and child, 
Mrs. Rebecca Vaughan, Ann Eliza Vaugh- 
an and son Arthur, Mrs. John K. Williams 
and child, Mrs. Jacob Williams and three 
children, and Edwin Drury—amounting to 


you, as the author of their misfortune. | fifty-five 
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TEE NAT TURNER INSURRECTION. 
A Lust of Negroes brought before the Court of Southampton, with 
their Owners’ Names, and Sentence. 

Dantel 6 saccasac% aves Richard Porter ............ Convicted 
MOSCR) css emesis a oi tr JL. Barrow. 66k ee escessee do. 
DOWN esis hoes acess wee Caty Whitehead ........... Discharged. 
Jack and Andrew..... 0c... «-. SeREGoEeeES CGpnvicted & transported. 
OCOD: cise seco ged dora Geo. H. Charlton .......... Discharged without trial. 
TRSAC cen eet eae ue es dy «ss i(i‘(‘ (A Sete oous Convicted & transported. 
JACK iida wat chey asad Everett Bryant............ Discharged. 
Nathan; o.0ic0c0ee au Benj. Blunt’s estate......... Convicted. 
Nathan, Tom, and Davy 

(DOV): ia:0 sim. ooaeces Nathaniel Francis.......... Convicted & transported. 
0, ae ee ee Elizabeth Turner .......... Convicted. 
CUrtisins ses scasiece. Thomas Ridley ............ do. 
Stephen............. GO... .... -weasen weeds do. 
Hardy and Isham..... Benjamin Edwards ......... Convicted & transported. 
DAM oc2kcewaa ys ....-Nathaniel Francis.......... Convicted. 
FARCE! & sos Grae eceaie a Joseph Travis’ estate ....... do. 
Moses (a boy) acuseess QQ. 2 t*=~«~C«C Convicted & transported. 
Davy txccce ke ecw Levi Waller ..... puaewiatiaeandes Convicted 
Nels0n ioscan se canes Jacob Williams............ do. 
NAG cctGbaakroteesay Edm’d Turner's estate ...... do. 
LACK: c.cale unis pSaret oie Wm. Reese’s do. ...... do. 

bn Sateen ote od Nathaniel Francis.......... do. 

Arnold Artist (free)... ...... cece cece cece ees Discharged 
BAM uecowtcoumeaten J. W. Parker v0. ces ssew ss Acquitted. 
Ferry and Archer..... (Ce cr er ee eee Discharged without trial. 
SUD lew Shee Sa.6-4 ei William Vaughan.......... Acquitted. 
BoD ccsisstsesoweans Temperance Parker Salona do. 
Davey eins toca woedes Joseph Parker,............ do. 
Daniel . 0640850 ccwass Solomon D. Parker......... Discharged without trial. 
Thomas Haithcock (666) dewdteeed Gee uesamenes Sent on for further trial. 
JOO GC eeedudeuseeeas John C. Turner ........... Convicted. 
TNCY ckosksenctaewes John T. Barrow ...... sheet, Os 
Matt cas cand tamee de Thomas Ridley............ Acquitted. 
JD cl ona s aves aren Richard Porter ...........-- do. 
Exum Artes (free) ........ ccc cee cee cece eens Sent on for further trial. 
OCs GR Ge ete. om tani ee Richard P. Briggs ......... Discharged without trial. 
Bury Newsome (free) .......-. 2.2.00 cence ee eeee Sent on for further trial. 
Stephen............. James Bell .......... _....Acquitted. 
Jim and Isaac........ Samuel Champion.......... Convicted & transported. 
Preston. cissie0<eeeas Hannah Williamson........ Acquitted. 
Krank sccavcereontes Solomon D. Parker. ........ Convicted & transported. 
Jack and Shadrach....Nathaniel Simmons......... Acquitted. 
Nel S00 e.s:s0 wishin tis hs Benj. Blunt’s estate......... do. 
Bail he ject hen geass Peter Edwards ............ Convicted. 
AQCHOE scs asa cn on came Arthur G. Reese........... Acquitted. 
Isham Turner(free).......... 02. ce cee eee cones Sent on for further trial. 
Nat Turner.......... Putnam Moore (deceased) ... Convicted. 
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Che Execution of Sohn Proton. 


This execution, which took place Dec. 2, woman, with her little child in arms, stood 
at 11.15 A. M., was in the highest deg-| near his way. The twain were of the des- 
ree imposing and solemn, and without dis-j| pised race for whose emancipation and ele- 
turbance of any kind. Lines of patrols! vation to the dignity of the children of God 


and pickets encircled the field for ten miles, 


he was about to lay down his life. His 


around, and over five hundred troops were; thoughts at that moment none can know 


posted about the gallows. At 7 o'clock in 
the morning workmen began to erect the 
ecaffuld, the timber having been hauled the 
night previous. At 8 troops began to ar- 
rive. ‘Troopers were posted around the 
field at fifty feet apart, and two lines of 
sentries further in. ‘The troops did not 
form hollow around the gallows, but were 
so disposed as to command every approach. 
The sun shone brightly, and the picture 
presented to the eye was really splendid. 
As each company arrived, it took its allott- 
ed position. On the easterly side were 
the Cadets, with their right wing flanked 
by a detachment of men with howitzers; 


except as his acts interpret them. He 
stopped for a moment in his course, stooped 
over, and with the tenderness of one whose 
love is as broad as the brotherhood of man, 
kissed the child affectionately. That moth- 
er will be proud of that mark of distinction 
for her offspring, and some day, when over 
the ashes of John Brown the temple of 
Virginia liberty is reared, she may join in 
the joyful song of praise which on that soil 
will do justice to his memory. 

The vehicle which was to convey Brown 
to the scaffold was a furniture wagon. On 
the front seat was the driver, a man named 
Hawks, said to be a native of Massachu- 


on the north-east, the Richmond Grays;/ setts, but for many years a resident of Vir- 
on the south, Company I* of Richinond;| ginia, and by his side was seated Mr. Sad- 
on the north, the Winchester Continentals, | ler, the undertaker. In the box was plac- 
and, to preserve order in the crowd, the! ed the cotlin, made of black walnut, inclos- 
Alexandria Rifllemen and Captain Gibson's} ed in a poplar box with a flat lid, in which 
Rockingham Cumpany were stationed at, coffin and remains were to be transported 
the entrance gate, and on the outskirts. {fromthe county. John Brown mounted 
On leaving the jail, John Brown had on ‘the wagon, and took his place in the seat 
his face an expression of calmness and ser- | with Capt. Avis, the jailor, whose admira- 
enity characteristic of the patriot who is tion of his prisoner is of the profoundest 
about to die with a living consciousness that | nature. Mr. Sadler, too, was one of Brown’s 
he is laying down his life for the good of/ staunchest friends in his confinement, and 
his fellow creatures. His face was even! paysa noble tribute to his manly quali- 
joyous, and a forgiving smile rested upon ‘ties. 
his lips. His was the lightest heart, among; “What a beautiful country you have,” 
friend or foe, in all Charlestown that day,:said Capt. Brown to Capt. Avis. 
and not a word was spoken that was not) ‘“Yes,” was the response. 
an intuitive appreciation of his manly cour-| “It seems the more beautiful to behold 
age. Ll irmly and with elastic step he mov. | because I have been so long shut out from 
ed forward. No flinching of a coward’s| it.” 
heart there. He stood in the midst of that | “You are more cheerful than I am, Capt. 
organized mob, from whose despotic hearts: Brown,” said Mr. Sadler. 
petty tyranny seemed for the nonceelem-| “Yes,” said the Captain, “T ought to be.” 
inated by the admiration they had in once, He continued, “I see no citizens here— 
beholding a man—for John Brown was/ where are they ?” 
there every inch a man. “The citizens are not allowed tobe pres- 
As he stepped out of the door, a black ent—nonebut the soldiers,’ was the reply. 
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“That ought not to be,” said the old 
man; “citizens should be allowed to be 
present as well as others.” 

The cortege passed half around the gal- 
lows to the east side, where it halted. ‘The 
troops composing the escort took up their 
assigned position, but the Petersburg 
Grays, as the immediate body-Guard, re- 
mained as before, closely hemming in the 
prisoner. ‘Chey finaliy opened ranks to 
let him pass out, when, with the assist- 
ance of two men, he desended from the 
wagon, bidding good-bye to those within 
it; and then, with firm step and erect form, 
he strode past jailor, sheriff, and officers, 
and was the first person to mount the scaf- 
fold steps. 

There is no faltering in his step, but 
firmly and erect he stands amid the almost 
breathless lines of soldiery that surround 
him. With a graceful motion of his pin- 
ioned right arm, he takes the slouched hat 
from his head, and carelessly casts it upon 
the platform by his side. ‘The cap is drawn 
over his eyes, and the rope adjusted about 
his neck. John Brown is ready to meet 
his God. 

But what next? The military have yet 
to go through some senseless evolutions, 
and near ten minutes elapse before Gen. 
Taliaferro’s chivalrous hosts are in their 
proper position, during which time John 
Brown stands with the cap drawn over his 
head, and the hangman’s knot under his 
ear. 

Each moment seems an hour, and some 
of the people, unable to restrainan expres- 
sion of their sense of the outrage, murmur 
“Shame !” “Shame !” 

At last Virginia’s troops are arranged a 
la mode. 

“Captain Brown, you are not standing 
on the drop; will you come forward %” said 
the Sheriff. 

“I can’t see, gentlemen,” was the reply; 
you must lead me.” 

The Sheriff led his prisoner forward to 
the centre of the drop. 

“Shall I give you a handerchief, and let 
you drop it as a signal?” inquired the 
Sheriff. 

“No, I am ready at any time; but don’t 
keep me waiting needlessly,” was the re- 


ply. 
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A moment after, the Sheriff springs the 
latch, the drop falls, and the body of John 
Brown is suspended between heaven and 
earth. A few convulsive twitches of the 
arms are observed. ‘These cease after a 
moment. 

After the body had dangled in mid air 
for twenty minutes, it was examined by 
the surgeon for signs of life. First the 
Charlestown physicians went up and made 
their examination, and after them the mili- 
tary surgeons, the prisoner being executed 
by the civil power and with military assist- 
ance as well. To see them lifting up the 
arms, now powerless, that once were so 
strong, and placing their ears on the breast 
of the corpse, holding it steady by passing 
an arm around it, was revolting in the ex- 
treme. 

And so the body dangled and swung by 
its neck, turning to this side or that when 
moved by the surgeons, and swinging, pen- 
dulem-like, from the force of the south wind 
that was blowing, until after thirty-eight 
minutes from the time of swinging off, it 
was ordered to be cut down, the authori- 
ties being quite satisfied that their dreaded 
enemy was dead. The body was lifted 
upon the scaffold, and fell into a heap as 
limp as arag. It was then put into the 
black walnut coffin, the body-guard closed 
in about the wagon, the cavalry led the 
van, and the mournful procession moved 
off. 

Throughout the whole sad proceedings 
the utmost order and decorum reigned. I 
think that when the prisoner was on the 
gallows, words in ordinary tones might 
have been heard all over the forty-acre 
field. In less than fifteen minutes the 
whole military force had left the field of 
execution, a dozen sentries alone, perhaps, 
remaining. The towns-people having been 
kept at a considerable distance, ani none 
from the country about being allowed to 
approach nearer than a mile, there were 
not, I think, counting soldiers and civilians, 
more than a thousand spectators. A great 
feeling of exasperation prevails in conse- 
quence of this foolish stringency, and it is 
a wonder that conflicts have not arisen be- 
tween the citizens and their protectors- 
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Presents its earnest regards to the patrons of 1859, sincerely thanking them for a 
support which, it frankly admits, to have been beyond its merits or expectation: at 
the same time, it feels emboldened, through its Publisher to solicit a continuance and 
an increase of patronage. 


Started without capital, the Magazine has been maintained through the year, 
owing at the present moment but a few hundred dollars—two facts almost unparal- 
leled in American Magazine literature. and which are alone attributable to the untir- 
ing assiduity, skill and business energy of the Publisher. 


Entirely single-handed, with a family dependent on him for their support, Mr. 
Thomas Hamilton has kept the Macazine afloat through difficulties, discouragements 
embarrassments, not unmingled with radiant gleams of sunshine, which, if written out, 
would make up an interesting book in themselves; and to-day Mr. Hamilton stands 
up as vigorous as ever, and determined to keep on, relying for support on his patrons, 
but still more on the over-ruling Providence of the Almighty. 


Having witnessed his difficulties and his manner of successfully overcoming them, 
the writer of this notice, whilom called Editor, (though Mr. Hamilton himself is ta 
Editor), would emphatically repeat, that the Publisher of the Ancio-Arrican Maca- 
zing ts the right man in the right place. He is worthy of the abundant support, 
which the Colored People owe him, and their friends also owe him. Is it asking too 
much from those who feel the necessity of this Magazine, to request them, along with 
their annual subscription promptly paid, if they will send him an additional dollar, or 
even dime, in cash or postage stamps. 

The contributors to this Magazine have performed a labor of love—the publisher 
has not yet been able to pay them—for which we present our loving thanks. Where 
all have done so well, it would be invidious to particularize, yet the names of Profess- 
ors Freeman, Vashon and Reason, Messrs. Wilson, Delany, Beman, Holly, Townsend 
Pennington, Gordon, Fields, Langston &c. &c. will spring from our pen, as the writers 
of articles, as brilliant and interesting, as have appeared in the current literature of 
the year; nor can we forget the pleasing contributions of Bishop Payne, which are 
solid gold, and Frances Ellen Watkins, Grace Mapps and Sarah M. Douglass. 


During the coming year, we promise continued contributions from all the above 
named, and in addition, we are promised articles from the practised and scholarly pen 
of the Rev. Alexander Crummell and others. 


Our January number will be embellished with a splendid steel engraving (London) 
of Ina Atpacs, with a sketch of his life. 


We again press upon the attention of our patrons, the necessity of early and 
prompt remittance of their annual subscriptions. 
New York, Dec. 1859. 
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